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Art.  I. —  1.  Mantrom  and  the  Covenanters:  Illustrated  from 
Private  Letters  and  other  Original  Documents  hitherto  tin- 
published.  By  Mark  Napier,  Esq..  Advocate.  2  vols. 
LoodoD.    8vo.  1838. 

2.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose :  Illustrated  from  Original 
Manuscripts,  including  Family  Papers,  now  Jirst  published 
from  the  MofUrose  Charter- Chest,  and  other  Private  Beposi- 
tories.    By  Mark  Napier,  Esq.  Edinburgh.  1840. 

1M[R.  NAPIER  sUtes  in  his  Dedication  of  1840  that  he  was 
roased  to  authorship  on  finding  that  the  old  calumnies  against 
Montrose  hare  not  yet  lost  their  credit,  and  that  his  name  is  still 
mentioned  as  one  to  be  '  abhorred '  even  in  present  times,  and  bj 
higli  authorities.  From  these  obiter  dicta  (for  such  we  must  con- 
sider them),  even  the  most  candid  and  most  justly- respected 
writers  are  not  always  free.  Against  them  there  must  ever  lie  a 
right  of  appeal  to  ancient  and  authentic  records.  But  we  think 
it  highly  probable  that  no  such  unfavourable  views  would  have 
been  formed,  and  no  such  disparaging  terms  employed,  had  there 
been  then  before  the  world  those  fuller  materials  which  the  pa- 
tient industry  of  Mr.  Napier  has  since  that  time  produced. 

With  a  just  admiration  for  Montrose  and  the  ocottish  loyalists, 
he  has  carefully  and  diligently  sought  out  whatever  could  bear 
upon  their  history.  The  appearance  of  his  first  work,  '  Montrose 
and  the  Covenanters,*  in  1838,  incited  the  descendants  of  the  hero 
to  a  search,  which  they  had  strangely  during  two  centuries  post- 
poned, into  their  own  family  Charter- Chest, ^ — a  search  which  has 
brought  to  light,  for  the  first  time,  several  important  original 
letters  to  Montrose,  especially  from  Kings  Charles  the  First  and 
Second.  Under  these  circumstances,  which  might  have  mortified 
an  ordinary  scribbler,  Mr.  Napier  was  far  from  echoing  the  reply 
of  the  French  Abb^  and  would-be  historian,  who,  when  offered 

^  Tbt  Ufe  Duke  of  Montrote  wrote  to  Mr.  Napier  m  follows,  prerioos  to  the  publi- 
cation of  1838 :  *  I  am  lorry  to  say  that  we  canoot  gire  you  any  ajtiftance  in  the  (aak, 
yoQ  are  preparing  to  undertake,  aa  there  are  no  papers  whaterer  existing,  and  in  our 
possssiion,  which  can  throw  light  upon  the  subject.^— Pr^acf^  pi  xiv, 
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some  curious  MS.  notes  of  the  governor  of  a  fortress,  answered 
drilj,  Mon  sihge  est  fait  t  Mr.  Napier,  on  the  contrary,  in  an 
excellent  spirit,  and  with  most  commendable  zeal,  sat  down  to 
re-write  his  book  bj  the  aid  of  his  fresh  materials.  The  new 
work  was  published  in  1840  with  the  title  'The  life  and  Times 
of  Montrose,*  but  compressed  into  a  single  volume,  and  omitting^ 
not  a  few  of  the  documents  and  extracts  to  be  found  in  the 
former.  Both  works  are  therefore  necessary  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  and  it  is  from  both  (not  neglecting  other 
helps)  that  we  propose  to  draw  what  we  hope  may  not  prove  un- 
welcome to  our  readers,  a  sketch  of  the  career  and  character  of 
The  Great  Marquis — as  to  this  day  in  Scotland  the  hero  con- 
tinues to  be  called. 

There  are  very  few  men  so  eminent  of  whose  early  years  so 
little  is  known.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
his  high  rank  and  lineage — the  head  of  the  house  of  Graham, 
and  by  succession  the  fifth  Earl  of  Montrose.  Neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  of  his  birth  appear  to  be  recorded.  We  only  know 
that  at  the  decease  of  his  father,  the  fourth  Earl,  in  November 
1626,  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year.  During  the  rest  of  his 
nonage  he  was  under  the  guardianship  of  Lord  Napier  of  Mer- 
chiston,  who  had  married  one  of  his  elder  sisters,  and  who  con- 
tinued through  life  his  bosom-friend.  It  was  perhaps  as  being 
an  only  son  that  Montrose  married  in  very  early  youth.  His  wife 
was  Madeline  Carnegie,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Southesk;  and 
by  1633  we  find  him  already  the  father  of  two  sons.  Early  in 
that  year  his  young  Countess  appears  to  have  died ;  but  even  of 
that  fact  there  is  no  positive  record,  and  it  is  rather  inferred  from 
the  utter  silence  respecting  her  in  all  further  accounts  of 
Montrose. 

In  the  same  year,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  his  domestic 
bereavement,  Montrose  went  abroad,  travelling  into  France  and 
Italy,  and  continuing  on  the  Continent  about  three  years.  We 
can  trace  no  particulars  of  his  tour,  nor  of  his  habits  of  life  at 
that  period.  Only  in  the  archives  of  the  English  College  at 
Rome  appears  the  following  entry :  '  1635,  27th  day  of  March, 
two  Earls,  Angus  and  Montrose,  with  four  others,  gentlemen  of 
distinction  of  that  nation,  attended  by  four  domestics,  were  ho- 
nourably entertained  in  our  refectory  according  to  their  rank.* 

Montrose  came  back  from  his  travels  with  great  accomplish- 
ments and  advantages  both  of  mind  and  person.  His  chaplain. 
Dr.  Wishart,  describes  him  as  '  not  very  tall,  nor  much  exceeding 
a  middle  stature,  but  of  an  exceeding  strong  composition  of 
body  and  an  incredible  force,  joined  with  an  excellent  proportion 
and  fine  features.    His  hair  was  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  his 
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complezioa  sangnine,  of  a  quick  and  piercing  gray  eye,  with  a 
lugh  nose,  something  like  the  ancient  sign  of  the  magnanimity  of 
the  Persian  Kings.    He  was  a  man  of  a  very  princely  carriage  and 

excellent  address  a  complete  horseman,  and  had  a  singular 

grace  in  riding.'  If  this  portrait,  as  drawn  by  his  own  chaplain, 
should  appear  too  favourable  and  in  need  of  some  corrective,  we 
can  supply  one  from  Bishop  Burnet,  who  always  refers  to  '  the 
Great  Marquis  *  with  especial  malignity,  and  even  in  one  passage 
goes  to  the  preposterous  length  of  questioning  his  personal  cou- 
rage:* 'He  was,*  says  the  Bishop,  ' a  young  roan  well-learned, 
who  had  travelled,  but  had  taken  upon  him  the  part  of  a  hero  too 
much,  and  lived  as  in  a  romance,  for  his  whole  manner  was 
stately  to  affectation/ 

On  his  return  home,  adorned  by  such  accomplishments,  Mon- 
trose was  presented  to  Charles  I.  with  every  expectation  of  a 
cordial  welcome.  But  the  King,  whether  because,  as  is  alleged, 
he  had  been  prepossessed  against  him  by  the  Hamiltons,  or  be- 
cause his  own  manner  was  cold  and  dry  until  mellowed  by  mis- 
fortune, took  little  notice  of  him,  merely  gave  him  his  hand  to 
kiss,  and  then  turned  aside.  This  slight  was  keenly  felt  by 
Montrose ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  (however  strenuously 
Mr.  Napier  denies)  that  it  formed  one  motive  of  the  part  which 
he  shortly  afterwards  took  in  the  growing  troubles  of  Scotland. 

Those  troubles,  as  is  well  known,  began  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Canons  and  Liturgy,  and  resulted  in  the  production  of  the 
Covenant.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  that  bond  was  hailed  among  the  Scottish  people ; 
Hume  not  unaptly  speaks  of  it  as  a  general  contagion.  That  a 
high-spirited  young  nobleman,  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
not  regardless  of  popularity,  conscious  of  great  abilities,  and  re- 
senting the  neglect  of  the  Court,  should  espouse  a  specious  cause 
in  the  first  dawn  of  its  zeal,  and  before  it  was  clouded  over  by 
excesses,  was  surely  not  unnatural.  Nor  were  the  most  ariful 
solicitations  wanting  from  many  quarters,  and  above  all  from  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  to  secure  so  hopeful  an  ally.  As  Principal  Robert 
Baillie  afterwards  declared, '  The  canniness  of  Rothes  brought  in 
Montrose  to  our  party.'f 

Once  engaged,  Montrose  bore  a  share  in  all  the  factions  of  the 
General  Assemblies.  We  find  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the 
King's  Commissioner  in  Scotland,  write  of  him  with  much  aspe- 
rity to  his  Royal  Master  (Nov.  27,  1638)  :  •  Now  for  the  Cove- 
nanters I  shall  only  say  this ;  in  general  they  may  all  be  placed 
in  one  roll  as  they  now  stand ;  but  certainly.  Sir,  those  that  have 

*  History  of  His  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  91,  ed.  Oxford,  1833. 
f  Letter  to  W.  Spang,  April  35,  1645. 
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both  broached  the  butiness,  and  still  hold  it  aloft,  are  Bothes, 
Balmerino,  Lindsay,  Lothian,  London,  Yester,  Cranstoan.  There 
are  many  others  as  forward  in  show,  amongst  whom  none  more 
vainly  foolish  than  Montrose.  But  the  above  mentkMsed  are  the 
main  contrivers.*  At  this  period,  also,  Montrose  was  intrusted 
with  two  expeditions  to  the  north.  The  first  had  for  iu  object 
conversion  rather  than  conquest ;  the  Earl  was  attended  by  three 
of  the  most  ardent  of  the  seceding  clergy  \*  and  he  returned  in 
August,  1638,  with  a  parchment  full  of  signatures  to  the  Cove- 
nant; 'the  most  worthless  laurel,*  adds  Mr.  Napier,  'that  he 
ever  gained.' 

The  second  expedition,  in  the  spring  of  1639,  was  more  conge* 
nial  to  his  military  temper ;  he  was  required  to  keep  in  check  the 
Marquis  of  Huntley  as  the  King*s  lieutenant  north  of  Spey. 
Some  newly-levied  foot  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  bore 
the  title  of  General ;  but  as  he  complained  from  the  first  to  Gor- 
don of  Straloch,  '  business  here  is  all  transacted  by  vote  and  a 
Committee,  nor  can  I  get  anything  done  of  myself.'  After  some 
skirmishing,  he  found  Huntley  not  disinclined  to  treat;  and  it  was 
arranged  between  them  that  they,  each  accompanied  by  eleven  of 
his  friends,  should  hold  a  conference  at  the  village  of  Lowess, 
about  nine  miles  south  of  Strath  bogie.  The  two  parties  met 
accordingly,  armed  only  with  walking-swords ;  and  such  was  their 
mutual  suspicion,  that  a  gentleman  from  each  ude  was  appointed 
to  search  the  other  for  fear  of  hidden  weapons.  After  a  few 
words  of  courteous  greeting,  the  two  chiefs  stepped  aside,  and 
conversed  in  private  for  a  considerable  time.  The  result  was,  that 
Huntley  consented  to  sign  a  paper  with  certain  terms  of  adhesion^ 
and  on  two  separate  occasions  rode  over  from  his  own  to  the 
Covenanters*  camp.  But  at  his  last  visit  it  was  sought  to  impose 
upon  him  further  terms ;  on  his  refusal^  the  parole  pledged  for 
his  safety  was  broken^  and  he  was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  or 
a  hostage  to  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  bad  faith  of  this  detention 
is  manifest  and  glaring.  We  are  assured^  however,  that  Mon- 
trose withstood  it  to  the  uttermost,t  but  found  that  his  single 
voice  in  the  council  of  officers  could  not  avail  to  prevent  it. 

*  An  account  of  their  arrital  at  Aberdeen  it  ^ven  by  John  Spalding,  comtniMary* 
clerk  of  that  town,  whose  *  History  of  the  Troubles*  was  printed  by  die  Bannatyne 
Club  in  1828.  '  The  Provost  and  Baillies  courteously  salute  them  at  their  lodging, 
and  offer  them  wine  and  confects  according  to  their  laudable  custom  for  their  welcome; 
but  this  their  courteous  offer  was  disdainfully  refused,  saying  they  would  drink  none 
with  them  until  first  the  Covenant  was  subscribed  !'    (July  20,  1638.) 

t  Quay  que  MontroM  i'oppotMt  tk  tout  won  jHmvwTf  are  tlie  words  of  Menteith  de 
Salmonet  (p.  67),  whose  work  was  written  in  French,  and  printed  at  Paris  iu  1661. 
James  Gordon,  a  kinsman  of  Huntley,  admits  that  Montrose  was  *  overborne  by  votes  * 
in  this  transaction,  but  implies  a  doubt  (surely  without  a  shadow  of  probability) 
whether  his  resistance  was  sincere  or  iimulated. 

It 
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Tt  teems  not  anreasonable  to  infer  that  the  resentment  of 
Montrose  at  finding^  himself  thus  committed  to  an  act  of  treachery, 
may  have  combined  with  his  alarm  for  the  monarchy  and  his  dis- 
gust at  the  growing  violence  which  he  saw  around  him,  to  alienate 
him  from  the  party  which  he  had,  perhaps  too  rashly,  espoused. 
In  the  Parliaments  of  1639  and  1640  his  name  on  several  occa- 
sions appears  on  the  side  of  moderate  counsels.  Even  in  the  field 
he  showed  a  disposition  to  lenity,  though  no  abatement  of  vigour. 
Scarcely  had  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  with  Huntley  in  his  train, 
before  he  heard  that  the  loyal  3ftrons  of  the  north  were  again  in 
arms.  With  characteristic  energy  he  instantly  set  off  again, 
crossed  the  Grampians,  gathered  troops  as  he  went,  and  on  the 
25th  of  May  re-entered  Aberdeen  at  the  head  of  two  or  three 
thousand  troops,  the  flower  of  which  were  the  horsemen  of  Angus 
and  Meams.  He  had  with  him  the  Earls  Marischal  and  Athol, 
and  several  other  Lords  and  gentlemen,  together  with  a  train  of 
thirteen  field-pieces.  The  day  but  one  after  his  arrival  he  held  a 
general  Committee  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  Aberdeen,  which 
had  distinguished  itself  by  its  zeal  for  Prelacy — *  that  unnatural 
city^'  as  Principal  Baillie  calls  it  on  that  account.  The  Covenant- 
ing Ministers  of  that  day  were  unable  to  understand  how  a  town 
which  favoured  Bishops  could  deserve  the  smallest  mercy ;  they 
remembered  the  texts  on  the  destruction  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and 
urged  that  in  like  manner  Aberdeen  should  be  given  up  to 
slaughter  and  conflagration.  Montrose,  however,  stood  firm 
against  them ;  and,  being  backed  on  this  occasion  by  the  young 
Earl  Marischal  and  other  men  of  weight,  finally  carried  his 
point,  so  that  the  burghers  of  Aberdeen  were  only  fined  and 
reprimanded^  and  exposed  to  free  quarters,  but  spared  from  fire 
and  sword. 

One  instance,  however,  of  slaughter  on  a  small  scale  is  re- 
corded by  John  Spalding.  It  appears  that  the  Covenanting 
officers  and  soldiers  on  their  first  visit  were  decorated  each 
with  a  blue  riband  round  his  neck.  Upon  their  retreat  some 
Aberdeen  ladies  in  derision  tied  blue  ribands  round  their  lap- 
dogs*  necks.  Hearing  of  this  jest,  the  soldiers  on  their  return 
killed  without  mercy  every  cur  which  they  met  in  the  town,  '  so 
that  neither  hound  nor  messan,  or  other  dog,  was  left  alive !'  (May 
26,  1639.) 

The  next  step  of  Montrose  was  to  bring  up  his  field-pieces, 
and  batter  the  castle  of  Gight^  a  principal  strong- hold  of  the 
Gordons ;  but  he  quickly  raised  the  siege  on  learning  that  a  new 
enemy  was  at  hand.  Huntley*s  second  son,  the  Viscount 
Aboyne,  whom  the  King  had  lately  named  his  lieutenant  in  the 
north,  appeared  off  Aberdeen  with  three  armed  ships  and  some 
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troops  on  board.  Aboyne  was  only  a  boy  of  nineteen,  but  had 
for  his  guide  Colonel  Gun,  an  experienced  though  versatile 
soldier, — bipartisan  in  both  senses  of  the  word, — and  on  landing 
he  was  joined  by  his  brother,  Lord  Liewis  Gordon,  and  some 
Highland  levies.  The  whole  united  force  marched  off  in  high 
spirits  to  encounter  Montrose,  who  had  made  skilful  dispositions 
to  receive  them  at  Stonehaven.  On  their  coming  up  a  little 
skirmishing  and  a  few  cannon-balls  were  found  sufficient  to 
send  them  back  in  confusion.  Montrose  next  proceeded  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Dee,  again  entered  Aberdeen,  scattered  the 
Gordons  far  and  wide,  and  became  once  more  master  of  the  open 
country. 

In  this*  skirmish,  which  was  called  the  Raid  of  Stonehaven, 
Montrose  appears  to  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  effect  of  any 
piece  of  ordnance  on  the  imaginations  of  the  Highlanders ;  even 
down  to  1745  they  called  a  cannon  'the  Musket's  mother/  and 
looked  upon  it  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe. 

In  the  southern  counties  at  this  time  the  war  seemed  coming  to 
a  crisis  between  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  and  the  King ;  and  the 
Scottish  army,  headed  by  General  Alexander  Leslie,  had  already 
marched  to  the  Borders,  when  Charles  decided  on  concluding  a 
pacification,  too  hasty  in  its  resolve,  and  too  vague  in  its  terms,  to 
be  lasting.  During  this  hollow  truce  (for  such  it  proved),  his 
Majesty  summoned  several  of  the  chief  nobles,  among  whom  was 
Montrose,  to  attend  him  at  his  Court  at  Berwick.  The  interview 
between  the  King  and  the  Earl  took  place  accordingly  in  July 
1639,  and  although  no  particulars  of  it  are  found  recorded,  we 
cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  without  effect.  Each  on  closer 
observation  must  have  discovered  the  high  endowments  of  the 
other : — each  after  what  had  passed  would  be  more  than  commonly 
solicitous  to  please.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  such  a  subject  met  the 
eye  of  such  a  master. 

The  moderation  of  Montrose  in  the  Parliament  which  met  the 
month  after  (although  the  same  moderation  was  shown  by  many 
others  who  had  not  been  to  Berwick)  was  ascribed  by  his  ill' 
wishers  to  the  persuasions  of  the  King,  and  to  his  own  ambitious 
hopes.  'Division,*  writes  Principal  Baillie  (Oct.  J 2,  1639),  'is 
now  much  laboured  for  in  all  our  estate.  They  speak  of  too  great 
prevailing  with  our  nobles.  Home  evidently  fallen  off.  Montrose 
not  unlikely  to  be  ensnared  with  the  fair  promises  of  advancement. 
Marischal,  Sutherland,  and  others,  somewhat  doubtful.  Sheriff 
of  Teviotdale,  and  some  of  the  Barons,  inclining  the  Court  way.' 
But  we  altogether  disbelieve  a  story  told  by  Bishop  Guthry,  and 
repeated  by  Mr.  Napier  without  objection,  that  Montrose  at  this 
time  found  affixed  to  his  chamber  door  a  paper  with  the  words, 
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^iNTiCTUS  ARM18  VERBIS  viNCiTUR.*  Such  an  inscription  is 
clearly  framed  on  a  view  of  Montrose's  later  exploits  ;  in  1639  he 
htA  jet  done  nothing  to  deserve  the  high  compliment  invictus 

ARMIS. 

Ere  many  months  had  elapsed  from  the  new  inconsiderate  pa^ 
cification,  the  differences  which  had  been  not  so  much  adjusted  as 
postponed^  and  the  resentments  slurred  over  instead  of  healed^  burst 
forth  again  with  redoubled  fury.  Again  did  both  parties  appeal 
to  the  sword;  again  did  news  come  to  Eklinburgh . that  King 
Charles  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  had  collected 
an  army  on  the  Tyne,  and  had  placed  himself  at  its  bead.  On 
their  put  the  Scottish  Parliament  were  not  slack  in  mustering 
their  forces ;  nor  did  Montrose^  when  called  upon,  refuse  his  aid 
in  that  hour  of  danger.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the  army 
which,  under  General  Leslie,  and  in  July,  1640,  marched  towards 
the  Tweed,  and  encamped  for  a  time  on  Dunse  Moor.  During 
this  pause  in  the  military  operations  a  remarkable  event  in  politics 
occurred.  It  is  stated  by  Montrose  himself,  as  appears  from 
judicial  depositions,  that  a  bond  was  privately  offered  for  his 
signature  proposing  that  some  person  should  be  named  Captain- 
General,  with  arbitrary  powers  north  of  Forth,  and  implying  that 
this  person  should  be  the  Earl  of  Argyle.  Stung  at  the  proposal, 
Montrose  immediately  took  horse  for  Cumbernauld,  the  house  #)f 
the  Earl  of  Wigtoun,  where  he  met  by  appointment  several  of 
his  friends,  as  the  Earls  Marischal,  Home,  Athol,  and  Mar — 
Lords  Stormont,  Seaforth,  and  Erskine — and  Amond,  who  was 
second  in  command  of  Leslie's  army.  With  these  and  some 
others,  Montrose  and  Wigtoun  subscribed  a  bond  acknowledging 
their  obligation  to  '  that  Covenant  already  signed,'  but  stipulating 
for  their  mutual  aid  and  defence  in  case  of  need,  that  '  every 
one  of  us  shall  join  and  adhere  to  each  other.*  Having  thus 
secertly  combined,  Montrose  and  his  friends  returned  to  the  army, 
which  they  found  prepared  to  march  forward  and  cross  the 
Tweed.  On  reaching  that  river,  the  chiefs  cast  lots  as  to  who 
should  pass  over  the  first,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Montrose.  He 
accordingly  dismounted,  forded  the  stream  on  foot,  and  returned 
to  encourage  his  men.*  A  few  days  afterwards  he  took  part  in 
the  more  memorable  passage  of  the  Tyne^  and  the  repulse,  or 
rather  rout,  of  the  English  army  at  Newburn. 

Ixk  consequence  of  the  day  at  Newburn,  it  is  well  known  how 
the  King's  forces^  diminished  and  dispirited,  fell  back  first  to 

*  Ifontrose*!  Life  and  Timet,  p.  138,  with  the  passages  cited  from  Baillie  and 
Bishop  Guthry.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  from  memory,  transfers  the  incident  to  the 
passage  of  the  I'yne,  at  the  battle  of  Newburn,  where  no  doubt  it  makes  a  far  better 
figure. — <  Tales  of  a  GiandAither,*  second  series,  vol.  i.  p.  311,  ed.  1829. 
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Durham^  then  to  York^  and  how  negotiations  for  peace  com- 
menced at  Bipon,  when  the  Scots  were  free  to  dictate  almost 
their  own  terms.  Charles  had  no  other  resource  than  once  more 
to  summon  a  Parliament  in  England — the  '  Long  Parliament/  as 
it  proved — which  from  the  very  first  displayed  an  eager  resolution 
not  only  to  curb  the  King's  prerogative^  but  to  punish  his  advisers. 
Within  a  few  months  of  their  meeting  they  bad  already  voted  ship- 
money  illegal ;  they  had  cancelled  the  sentence  against  Hampden; 
they  had  driven  into  exile  Lord  Keeper  Finch  and  Se^etary 
Windebank ;  they  had  sent  Laud  to  the  dungeon  and  Strafford 
to  the  scaffold. 

Even  during  the  negotiations  at  Bipon,  all  danger  to  Scotland 
having  passed^  but  new  danger  to  the  throne  arisen^  Montrose  did 
not  feel  himself  precluded  from  writing  a  letter  to  the  King,  ex* 
pressive  of  his  loyalty  and  duty.  A  copy  of  this  letter  (so  un- 
faithful were  some  of  Charles's  servants!)  was  surreptitiously 
obtained,  and  transmitted  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Scottish  army  at 
Newcastle.  Much  incensed^  they  openly  charged  Montrose  with 
having  written  to  the  King — but  Montrose  at  once  avowed  and 
justified  the  act;  and  since  at  that  time  the  highest  respect  for  the 
Royal  authority  was  professed  even  by  those  who  most  ardently 
laboured  to  destroy  it — since  even  when  troops  were  levied 
afainst  the  King  it  was  still  in  the  name  of  the  King — ^the 
other  Scottish  leaders  at  Newcastle  were  compelled^  however 
unwillingly,  to  admits  or  at  least  to  accept,  the  defence  of  their 
colleague. 

The  results  were  however  more  serious  to  Montrose,  when,  on 
his  return  to  Scotland,  the  bond  of  Cumbernauld  was  discovered 
and  denounced  by  Argyle.  At  nearly  the  same  time  some  con- 
ferences which  Montrose  had  held  with  the  Ministers  of  Perth 
(Montrose  being  then  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Stormont  at  Scone),  and 
which,  like  the  bond,  tended  against  the  dominant  faction  of 
Argyle  and  Rothes,  were  made  known  to  the  Committee  of 
Estates  at  Edinburgh.  Loud  and  angry  was  their  clamour  at  the 
news.  The  Earl  was  summoned,  and  several  times  examined 
before  them,  at  the  close  of  May  1641,  when,  far  from  denying 
or  glossing  over,  or  asking  pardon  for  what  he  had  done  or  said, 
he  openly  acknowledged  and  undauntedly  maintained  it.  *  Did 
you,*  thus  he  was  asked  in  Argyle's  own  presence,  and  in  the 
fullness  of  Argyle's  power,  *  did  you  name  the  Earl  of  Argyle?' — 
'  I  did  name  the  Earl  of  Argyle,*  he  answered: — *  I  named 
Argyle  as  the  man  who  was  to  rule  be-north  Forth,  and  as  the 
man  who  discoursed  of  deposing  the  King.  I  am  not  the  author 
or  inventor  of  these  things :  I  will  lay  it  down  at  the  right  door !  * — 
111  satisfied  with  such  frankness,  the  Committee,  on  the  llth  of 
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June,  usaed  orders  for  arresting  and  securing,  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  Montrose  himself^  his  kinsman  Lord  Napier,  and  Sir 
George  Stirling  of  Keir>  who  had  married  Napier's  daughter, 
while  materials  to  serve  for  their  impeachment  were  busily  sought 
out  Lord  Sinclair  was  despatched  to  the  EarVs  house  at  Old 
Montrose  with  a  commission  to  break  open  his  cabinets  in  quest 
of  secret  papers ;  but  Sinclair  found  only  a  store  of  love-letters 
which  some  ladies  had  formerly  addressed  to  Montrose,  and 
which,  according  to  Bishop  Guthry,  were  '  flowered  with  Arca- 
dian compliments.  The  Lord  Sinclair'  (thus  continues  the 
Bishop)  ^  was  much  blamed  by  men  of  honour  and  gallantry  for 
publislung  these  letters,  but  the  rigid  sort  had  him  in  greater 
esteem  for  it!'* 

If  we  endeavour  to  review  the  whole  career  of  Montrose,  from 
the  time  when  he  joined  the  Covenanters  until  the  time  when  he 
forsook  them,  and  when  they  threw  him  into  prison,  we  shall  find 
the  contemporary  accounts,  as  drawn  out  in  array  by  Mr.  Napier, 
neither  very  full  nor  yet  very  clear.  We  cannot  think,  however, 
that  they  afford  any  adequate  ground  for  imputation  on  his  motives 
or  his  conduct.  It  is  certainly  possible,  nay  even  probable,  that, 
conscious  as  was  Montrose  of  eminent  abilities,  he  really  felt,  as 
is  alleged  agsdnst  him,  jealous  and  offended  at  the  ascendancy 
of  Argyle  in  the  councils  of  their  common  party ;  but  we  see  ho 
reason  to  distrust  the  truth  of  his  own  solemn  dying  declaration, . 
that  what  mainly  moved  him  was,  when  he  '  perceived  some 
private  persons,  under  colour  of  religion,  intend  to  wring  the  au- 
thority from  the  King»  and  to  seize  on  it  for  themselves and 
that  in  the  bond  which  he  subscribed — *  the  security  of  religion 
was  sufficiently  provided  for.'  f  And  we  may  observe  that  this 
general  course  of  politics  (to  resist  the  Royal  authority  while  it 
encroaches,  but  to  stand  by  it  when  it  totters  and  yields — ^to  aim 
at  reform,  but  to  stop  short  at  revolution)  is  the  course  which  in 
all  ages  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  man- 
kind— by  such  men  among  Montrose*s  own  contemporaries,  as 
Falkland  and  Hyde  in  England,  as  De  Mesmes  and  Mol^  in 
France. 

Two  months  after  Montrose  had  been  imprisoned  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle  King  Charles  arrived  at  Holyrood  House.  '  The 
end  of  my  coming,*  such  were  his  words  to  his  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, '  is  shortly  this :  to  perfect  whatsoever  I  have  promised. 


*  Kontroie  and  the  Covenanten,  toI.  iu  p.  49.  Mr.  Napier  obsenres  in  a  note,  that 
by  tiie  word  '  publuhing  *  the  Bishop  could  only  mean  discoursing  of,  or  disclosing ; 
since  the  letters  ace  now  unknown,  and  not  to  be  found  among  the  pamphlets  of 
Montrose's  day. 

f  Speech  of  Heotrose  before  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  May  20,  1650. 
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and  withal  to  quiet  those  diitractions  which  have  or  may  fall  oat 
amongst  you ;  and  this  I  mind  not  superficially,  but  fully  and 
cheerfully  to  do.'  But  so  low  had  his  power  sunk  at  this  period, 
that  we  may  rather  adopt  the  words  of  his  noble  historian,  and 
say  with  Clarendon,  that  '  he  seemed  to  have  made  that  progress 
into  Scotland  only  that  he  might  make  a  perfect  deed  of  gift  of 
that  kingdom  ! '  To  save  his  friends^  he  was  compelled  to  scatter 
honours  and  rewards  among  his  enemies.  Alexander  Leslie,  the 
first  in  command  of  the  insurgent  army,  was  created  Earl  of 
Leven;  and  Lord  Amond,  the  second  in  command,  Earl  of 
Callender;  while  lesser  dignities  were  bestowed  on  inferior 
partisans  of  the  same  cause.  Well  might  Lord  Camwath  ex- 
claim at  this  time^  with  a  bitter  jest,  that  he  would  go  to  Ireland, 
and  join  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal  and  the  other  rebels  there,  since 
then  he  was  sure  the  King  would  promote  him ! 

Notwithstanding  Charles's  intercession,  Montrose  was  not  yet  re- 
leased. It  is  said,  however,  that  private  letters  and  messages  passed 
between  them;  that  Montrose  took  this  opportunity  of  disclosing 
to  the  King  the  ill  practices  and  trieacherous  designs  of  Hamilton 
and  Argyle — and  that  in  consequence  an  order  for  their  arrest  was 
secretly  prepared.  The  two  noblemen,  together  with  the  Earl 
of  Lanerick  or  Lanark,  Hamilton's  brother,  apprised  of  the  real 
or  pretended  danger,  hastily  left  the  Court,  and  retired  to  their 
own  country  houses,  where  they  could  not  have  been  seized  with- 
out the  risk  of  a  civil  war.  After  sundry  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  full  assurances  of  safety,  they  consented  to  return  to 
Edinburgh — a  Marquisate,  as  a  pledge  of  reconciliation  and 
favour,  being  bestowed  upon  Argyle.  This  mysterious  transac- 
tion, which  was  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  '  the  Incident,* 
has  never  been  clearly  explained,  and  admits  of  more  than  one 
interpretation.  Its  chief  effect  at  the  time,  if  not  its  secret  dengn, 
was  to  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  and  suspicion  on  the  sincerity  and 
personal  disposition  of  the  King. 

*  The  Incident'  has  however  been  the  ground  of  a  most  serious 
accusation  against  Montrose — that  he  proposed  to  the  King  not 
merely,  as  he  fairly  might,  the  arrest  of  his  rivals,  but  their 
assassination.  We  will  give  Uiis  charge  in  the  very  words  of 
Clarendon  (vol.  ii.  p.  17,  Oxford  ed.,  1826)  :— 

^  Now,  afler  his  Majesty  arrived  in  Scotland,  by  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  William  Murray  of  the  bedchamber,  he  (Montrose)  came  privately 
to  the  King,  and  informed  him  of  many  particulars  from  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  no  less  faulty 
and  iaUe  towards  his  Majesty  than  Argyle,  and  offered  to  make  proof  of 
all  in  the  Parliament,  but  rather  desired  to  kill  them  both,  which  he 
frankly  undertook  to  do;  but  the  King,  abhorring  that  expedient, 
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tbough  for  his  own  lecurity,  advised  that  the  proofs  might  be  prepared 
for  the  Parliament.' 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  this  story — the  alleged  interview^  namely,  between  the 
King  and  Montrose — is  utterly  disproved  by  the  following  judi- 
cious remarks  of  Mr.  Napier  : — 

*  William  Murray  was  not  Constable  of  Edinburgh  Castle ;  and  if  he 
had  been,  is  it  possible  that,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Covenanters, 
he  could  at  this  crisis  have  brought  the  Earl  privately  to  the  King  ? 
The  word  "  privately**  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  faction 
were  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  stolen  interview ;  but  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  Stephen  Boyd,  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  permitted 
Montrose,  Napier,  and  Keir  to  hold  some  casual  meeting  together  within 
the  walls  of  their  prison,  the  fact  was  instantly  known,  and  he  lost  his 
office  for  presuming  to  relax  their  confinement.' — Life  and  Times^ 
p.  220. 

But  the  detractors  of  Montrose  (and  how  many  has  his  loyalty 
made!)  may  still  allege  that,  although  the  interview  be  ima- 
ginary, the  assassination  might,  like  the  arrest,  be  suggested 
through  letters  or  messages.  Surely^  however,  it  is  a  sound  rule 
of  historical  criticism,  that  whenever  any  essential  part  of  a  story 
admits  of  disproof,  the  authority  of  the  whole  story  is  shaken. 
Besides,  it  is  obvious  from  several  other  inaccuracies  in  this  pas- 
sage of  Clarendon  (as  where  he  afterwards  sets  together,  in  point  of 
time,  the  Marquisate  of  Argyle  and  the  Dukedom  of  Hamilton, 
there  being,  in  fact^  an  interval  of  nearly  two  years  between  them), 
that  he  did  not  derive  this  statement  from  the  information  of  the 
King,  or  of  any  other  eye-witness  in  Scotland,  but  was  merely 
repeating  the  current  rumours  and  slanders  of  the  day.  But, 
further  still,  we  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  of  Charles.  Only  a  few  months  afterwards  (on  the 
7th  of  May,  1642),  we  find  the  King  thus  commence  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  :— 

*  Montrose,  I  know  I  need  no  arguments  to  mduce  you  to  my  service. 
Duty  and  loyalty  are  sufficient  to  a  man  of  so  much  honour  as  I  know 
you  to  be.' 

Could  a  monarch  so  pious  and  lofty-minded  have  thus  addressed 
the  man  whose  foul  schemes  of  murder  he  had  so  recendy  re- 
jected with  abhorrence?  lliis  question  can  admit  of  but  one 
answer  from  those  who  think,  as  we  do,  reverently  of  King 
Charles ;  and  as  for  those  who  do  not,  Montrose,  in  his  riper 
years,  we  are  very  sure,  would  have  cared  little  for  their  good 
or  their  ill  opinion  of  himself.  Even  of  those,  however,  who  are 
most  ready  to  disparage  the  '  Royal  Martyr,'  we  would  ask,  could 
these  expressions  of  Charles  have  really  passed,  if  that  statement 
i  of 
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of  Clarendon  were  really  trae?  Would  nol  the  compliments  to 
Montrose*8  honour,  from  such  a  quarter  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, have  sounded  like  insulting  irony ;  and  would  they  not 
therefore,  even  on  mere  grounds  of  prudence  and  policy,  have 
been  carefully  avoided  ? 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1641,  the  King  set  out  from  Edin- 
burgh on  his  return  to  England.  Only  the  day  but  one  before, 
be  had  so  far  prevailed  as  to  obtain  that  Montrose  and  his  friends 
should  be  set  free  on  caution  '  that  from  henceforth  they  carry 
themselves  soberly  and  discreetly.'  As  the  price  for  their  release^ 
Charles  issued  a  Declaration  promising  that  he  would  not  employ 
them  in  offices  of  Court  and  state,  nor  grant  them  access  to  his 
person.  Yet  the  attack  against  them  did  not  end  with  their  im- 
prisonment, their  trials  being  referred  to  the  conduct  of  a  Com- 
mittee,  whose  proceedings  were  to  be  limited  to  the  1st  of  March 
ensuing.  On  that  day,  however,  the  ruling  powers  quietly 
dropped  the  proceedings  against  Montrose,  being  equally  unable 
to  convict  and  unwilling  to  acquit  him. 

The  Earl  now  withdrew  to  one  or  other  of  his  country  houses — 
Old  Montrose,  or  Kincardine  Castle  in  Perthshire — where  he 
lived  for  several  months  in  close  retirement.  He  was  not  only  a 
soldier,  but  a  poet  and  a  scholar,  and  he  had  therefore  resources 
in  his  solitude  which  many  other  statesmen  and  warriors  have 
wanted.  But  in  May,  1642,  the  Earl,  attended  by  his  nephew 
Keir  and  his  friend  Lord  Ogilvie,  rode  to  York,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  the  King,  with  the  view  of  holding  some  communication 
with  his  Majesty.  Charles,  mindful  of  his  own  recent  Declara- 
tion, forbade  their  approach  to  him  nearer  than  one  post.  Yet 
there  seems  every  probability  that  Montrose,  while  there,  con- 
ferred, at  the  King's  desire,  with  some  of  his  Majesty's  most 
trusted  servants. 

A  crisis  was  now  indeed  at  hand  between  the  King  and  the 
Commons  of  England  which  might  well  call  for  the  spontaneous 
offer  of  every  loyal  heart  and  hand.  In  August  the  Royal  Standard 
was  raised  at  Nottingham  ;  in  October  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Edge  Hill.  In  February,  1643,  Montrose,  learning  that  the 
Queen  was  on  her  return  from  Holland,  resolved  to  lay  before 
her  his  counsels  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Scotland  at  that 
decisive  juncture.  Accordingly  he  met  her  Majesty  on  her 
landing  at  Burlington,  and  attended  her  to  York.  But  he  found 
himself  supplanted  by  the  returning  favour  of  Hamilton.  The 
main  point  was  how  to  prevent  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
from  making  common  cause  with  the  Parliament  of  England. 
*  Resist  force  with  force,*  cried  Montrose ;  *  the  rebellious  cocka- 
trice must  be  bruised  in  the  egg.    The  King  has  loyal  subjects 
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in  Scotland  ;  thej  want  but  the  King's  countenance  and  commii- 
sion;  the  only  danger  is  delay.*  Hamilton,  on  the  contrary, 
recommended  dilatory  and  temporising  counsels.  '  I  see/  Mon- 
trose replied, '  what  the  end  of  this  will  be.  The  traitors  will  be 
allowed  time  to  raise  their  armies,  and  all  will  be  lost ! ' 

Her  Majesty,  however,  remembering  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton's 
extensive  influence  in  his  native  country,  and  trusting  that  it  might 
avail  for  the  safety  of  the  throne,  inclined  to  his  side.  The  King, 
who  was  then  negotiating  at  Oxford,  took,  when  the  case  was 
referred  to  him,  the  same  view  of  the  question,  and,  conferring  a 
Dukedom  on  Hamilton  as  a  token  of  his  confidence,  sent  him 
back  to  Scotland  with  large  powers.  Montrose,  on  the  other 
hand,  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  and  ill  satisfied  with  his  recep- 
tion, retired  once  more  to  his  estates. 

The  disappointment  of  Montrose  at  this  period  is  shown  by  a 
slight  pasquinade  which  has  been  preserved  to  us : — *  On  the 
kiUtng  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  Aog  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton in  the  Queen's  garden  at  York.*  This  little  piece  is  certainly 
more  remarkable  for  vehemence  of  invective  than  for  merit  of 
poetry.    It  thus  concludes : — 

*  Then  say,  to  eternize  the  cur  that 's  gone — 
He  fleshed  the  maiden  sword  of  Hamilton  ! ' 

It  may  be  contended,  and  it  is  very  possible,  that  had  Mont- 
ro8e*s  advice  been  followed,  it  might  have  succeeded  no  better 
than  Hamilton*s.  Certainly,  however,  it  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded worse.  No  check  was  ofiered  on  the  King's  part  to  the 
violent  measures  which  the  heads  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters 
showed  themselves  eager  to  pursue.  They  summoned,  without 
his  authority,  a  Convention  of  Estates  ;  they  concerted  an  alliance 
with  the  English  Parliament  against  him ;  they  renewed  their 
religious  bond  with  wider  objects  and  a  more  imposing  name,  as 
the  *  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,'  to  which  throngs  of  de- 
luded men  subscribed  even  with  tears  of  joy.  But  above  all  they 
set  on  foot  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  command, 
as  before,  of  the  Earl  of  Leven.  Two  o£Bcers  of  merit  and  ex- 
perience, Baillie  and  David  Leslie,  were  named,  the  first  his 
Lieutenant,  the  second  his  Major-General.  Nor  was  this  muster 
merely  for  show  and  self-defence,  but  rather  for  active  co  opera- 
tion against  the  Royal  cause ;  and  thus  in  January,  1644,  all  pre- 
paraUons  being  completed  without  any  efifectual  hindrance  from 
the  Hamiltons,  Lord  Leven  marched  across  the  Tweed  to  join  the 
Parliament's  forces  in  England. 

During  this  busy  period  Montrose  had  not  been  inactive. 
The  leading  Covenanters  were  eager  to  draw  the  Earl  once  more 
into  their  party,  and  reckoned  on  his  repulse  at  York  as  favour- 
able 
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able  to  their  withes.  Accordingly  they  made  hitii  divers  over- 
tares^  of  which  Montrose,  we  are  assured^  only  so  far  availed 
himself  as  to  obtain  information  as  to  their  further  views  and 
designs.  In  June  he  held^  at  his  own  desire,  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  the  Moderator  of  the  Kirk, '  a  popu- 
lar and  intriguing  preacher/  as  aptly  described  by  Hume.  To 
guard  against  the  surmises  and  suspicions  which  might  at  such  a 
time  attend  any  private  interview,  Montrose  held  this  conference 
in  the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  close  to  Stirling 
Bridge,  and  he  was  attended  by  some  friends — Keir,  Napier, 
and  others — as  his  witnesses.  '  In  my  retirement/  he  said,  '  I 
am  altogether  ignorant  of  your  Parliamentary  affairs ;  indeed  I 
am  at  a  loss  how  to  comport  myself  in  these  ticklish  times^  and 
must  beg  of  you,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  to  tell  me  frankly 
what  it  is  you  mean  to  do.'  Henderson  fell  into  the  snare,  and 
replied  without  hesitation  that  it  was  resolved  to  send  as  strong 
an  army  as  they  could  raise  in  aid  of  their  brethren  in  England. 
The  preacher  next  proceeded  to  descant  on  the  honours  and 
rewards  which  the  Covenanting  chiefs  had  in  view  for  Montrose. 
But  the  Earl,  having  now  obtained  the  information  he  sought,  put 
an  end  to  the  conference,  merely  asking  whether  Mr.  Henderson 
had  any  authority  from  the  Parliament  for  such  proposals,  and, 
on  being  answered  in  the  negative,  quietly  wished  him  a  good 
evening. 

The  offers  which  about  this  time  were  more  formally  made  to 
Montrose  were  to  free  him  from  embarrassment  by  the  discharge 
of  his  debts,  and  to  give  him  a  command  in  the  army  second  only 
to  Lord  Leven's.  It  appears  that  the  vague  and  indecisive  an- 
swers which  Montrose  for  some  time  returned,  raised  a  suspicion 
against  him  in  some  of  the  Scottish  Royalists.*  We  must  own 
ourselves  doubtful  (although  Mr.  Napier,  in  his  zeal  as  a  bio- 
grapher, will  not  for  an  instant  harbour  such  a  thought)  whether 
the  ill-reception  of  Montrose  at  York  did  not  at  first  make  him 
waver  in  his  attachment  to  the  King.  If  so,  however  (and  we  do 
not  express  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject),  his  wavering 
was  neither  publicly  evinced  nor  long  continued.  By  no  overt 
act,  by  no  authentic  declaration,  can  Montrose  be  shown  to  have 
swerved  from  his  principle  of  loyalty — from  that  better  part 
which  he  had  deliberately  chosen  and  was  destined  to  seal  with 
his  blood.  In  that^very  summer,  as  we  learn  from  Baillie^s 
letter  of  July  26,  the  Earl '  called  a  meeting  at  Old  Aberdeen 
of  sundry  noblemen,  to  subscribe  a  writ  for  an  enterprise  under 
Montrose's  and  Ogilvie's  conduct,  which  Huntley  subscribed,  but 

*  Lord  Nitbiidale  to  Lord  Antrim,  May  1  and  8,  1643,  at  printed  in  Spalding, 
vol.  ii.  p.  13L 
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Marischal  refused  absolutely^  and  made  Huntley  recall  his  sub- 
scription,— ^which,  in  the  great  providence  of  God,  seems  to  have 
marred  the  design.' 

In  December,  1643,  even  before  the  Scottish  army  had  passed 
the  Border,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  hastened  to  the  Court  at 
Oxford  to  explain  and  justify  the  ill-success  of  his  counsels.  At 
the  same  time  and  place  appeared  Montrose  to  urge  a  change  of 
measures ;  and,  the  sword  being  now  drawn,  the  King  had  no 
longer  any  reason  to  maintain  his  Declaration  and  forbid  the 
Earl  his  presence.  Charles's  displeasure  at  Hamilton's  miscar<- 
riages  was  no  doubt  considerably  heightened  by  the  comments  of 
Montrose.  He  put  the  newly  created  Duke  under  arrest,  and 
soon  after  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Pendennis  Castle  in  Corn- 
wall. Nor  did  his  Majesty  fail  anxiously  to  ask  of  Montrose 
what  means  might  yet  remain  to  retrieve  the  Scottish  affiurs. 

In  reply,  Montrose  observed  that  the  favourable  opportunity 
which  he  had  pressed  at  York,  had  in  great  measure  passed  away. 
The  plan  of  Argyle  and  the  other  Presbyterian  leaders  was 
now  complete ;  their  confederacy  formed ;  their  army  raised  and 
on  its  march.  All  the  fastnesses  and  strongholds  of  Scotland 
were  in  their  hands ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  King*s  friends 
were  gained  over  or  disheartened,  scattered,  and  disarmed. 
Still,  however,  by  an  eye  like  Montrose's,  some  gleams  of  hope 
might  be  discerned.  The  Episcopal  establishment,  recently 
abolished,  hateful  as  it  had  become  in  the  southern  counties,  re- 
tained many  partisans  in  the  north  and  west.  The  Royal  authority 
was  yet  held  in  veneration  by  several  of  the  Highland  clans, 
nor  were  any  of  them  insensible  to  the  promised  joys  of  battle — 
the  certaminis  ffaudia,  according  to  the  fine  phrase  which  Jor- 
nandes  ascribes  to  Attila  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  Chalons. 
It  might  also  be  expected  that  the  less  romantic  inducements  of 
regular  pay,  or,  in  default  of  such,  occasional  plunder,  would 
not  be  without  value  in  their  eyes.  Even  the  vast  power  of  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle  and  the  Campbells  in  the  Western  Highlands 
might  be  no  unmitigated  disadvantage,  since  while  it  awed  the 
conmion  herd  into  submission,  it  would  stir  the  bolder  spirits 
to  resistance. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  scheme  suggested  by  Montrose  was 
that  the  Earl  of  Antrim  should  despatch  a  body  of  two  or  three 
thousand  Irish  from  Ulster,  and  land  them  on  Uie  opposite  coasts 
of  Scotland,  while  arms  and  warlike  stores  should,  if  possible,  be 
obtained  from  abroad.  Montrose  himself  was  to  pass  the  Borders 
with  a  small  escort  of  horse,  provided  by  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle, who  commanded  for  the  King  in  the  north  of  England ; 
he  was  than  to  call  to  arms  his  own  or  the  King's  adherents  in 
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the  Highlands,  join  the  body  of  Imh^  and  raise  the  Royal 
Standard  Daring  as  this  scheme  appeared,  nay,  desperate  as 
Montrose's  detractors  call  it  to  this  day^*  the  necessities  of  Charles 
left  him  scarcely  any  other  choice.  On  the  1st  of  February, 
1644,  the  King  signed  a  commission,  appointing  the  Earl  of 
Montrose  his  Lieutenant-General  in  Scotland,  and  as  a  further 
token  of  his  confidence,  he  a  few  weeks  afterwards  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  Marquis. 

Thus  then  was  Montrose  in  some  degree  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
ardent  aspirations  of  his  youth«  Then,  as  his  contemporary 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden  assures  us,  he  had  written  in  hu 
copy  of  Quintus  Curtius : — 

*  So  great  attempts,  heroic  ventures,  shall 
Advance  my  fortune  or  renown  my  fall ! ' 
He  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  scene  of  his  new  commission, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  April,  with  some  aid  from  the  Marquis 
of  Newcastle,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Annan  at  the  head 
of  several  hundred  horse.  He  was  joined  by  some  noblemen  of 
great  note — the  Earls  of  Crauford,  Nithisdale,  Traquair,  Kin- 
noul,  and  Camwath,  the  Lords  Aboyne,  Ogilvie,  and  Herries — 
and  succeeded  in  seizing  the  town  of  Dumfries.  All  this  while 
he  was  in  correspondence  with  his  friends  and  kinsmen  further 
north,  who  used  to  meet  for  secret  consultations  at  the  house  of 
Keir.  Their  object  was  to  raise  a  body  of  their  vassals,  and  push 
forward  to  Stirling,  there  to  meet  Montrose.  They  had  reason  to 
expect  that  the  castle  of  that  place,  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  in  Scodand,  would  be  given  up  to  them  by  Major 
Turner,  afterwards  Sir  James,  who  had  fought  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  since  accepted  a  command  in  the  Parliament's 
army,  but  who  had  grown  to  feel  dissatisfaction  (or  as  he  said 
himself,  scruples  of  conscience)  at  its  service.  He  says  of  him- 
self in  his  Memoirs, '  I  had  swallowed,  without  chewing,  in  Ger- 
many a  very  dangerous  maxim^  which  military  men  there  too 
much  follow  ;  which  was,  tliat  so  we  serve  our  master  honestly,  it 
is  no  matter  what  master  we  serve.'  f  Such  characters  were  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  that  age,  and  have  become  familiar  to 
ours  from  the  admirable  sketch  of  Captain  Dalgetty. 

Several  obstacles,  however,  concurred  to  mar  this  well -con- 
<*erted  scheme.  Of  the  small  militia  force  which  Montrose  had 
brought  from  England  part  rose  in  mutiny  and  part  deserted; 

*  « Nothing  remained  (to  the  King)  but  the  desperate  oounteli  of  IfoDtrose.' 
Laing,  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  244,  ed.  1804. 

f  Memoirs,  p.  14,  as  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club.  It  appears  that  Turner  had 
already  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  and  he  was  loon  after- 
irards  removed  from  Stirling  into  England* 
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while  on  the  other  tkle  the  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale  had  mustered  a 
large  irregular  force^  and  the  Earl  of  Callender  was  advancing  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  troops.  Under  such  circumstances  Mont- 
rose, far  from  pushing  forward  to  Stirling,  could  not  even  main- 
tain his  position  at  Dumfries.  He  fell  back  bejond  the  Border, 
where  for  some  time  he  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare.  On  the 
31st  of  Maj  Baillie  writes : — ^  Montrose  ravages  at  his  pleasure 
Northumberland  and  the  Bishoprick  [Durham];  we  hope  it 
shall  not  be  so  long.'  His  principal  exploit  at  this  period  was 
to  reduce  the  castle  of  Morpeth,  after  a  regular  siege  of  twenty 
days,  and  a  loss  of  two  hundred  men.  He  treated  his  prisoners 
with  great  humanity,  dismissing  them  on  their  parole  that  they 
would  not  again  fight  against  the  King. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  Prince  Rupert^  having 
compelled  the  three  Parliamentary  generals,  Manchester,  Leven, 
and  Fairfax,  to  raise  the  siege  of  York,  most  rashly  gave  them 
battle  on  Marston  Moor.  Montrose,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  the  Prince's  aid,  was  already  on  full  march,  and  had  his  arrival 
been  awaited  by  Rupert,  the  day  might  have  been  theirs.  As  it 
was,  the  valour  of  David  Leslie  and  of  Cromwell,  with  his  brigade 
of  Ironsides,  changed  the  first  success  of  the  Royalists  into  an 
utter  rout.  Newcastle  fled  the  kingdom,  Rupert  retired  into 
Lancashire,  and  Montrose,  finding  himself  suddenly  beset  by 
hostile  and  victorious  armies,  fell  back  upon  Carlisle.  There  his 
little  band  of  horsemen  melted  away  until  it  could  scarcely 
number  a  hundred,  and  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  some  de- 
cisive resolution.  Montrose,  still  undaunted,  formed  the  bold 
scheme  of  reaching  the  Highlands  in  disguise.  He  bade  the  rest 
of  his  followers  make  their  way  to  the  King ;  while  two  of  them, 
his  trusted  friends  Sir  William  Rollock  and  Colonel  Sibbald, 
secretly  turned  their  horses  to  the  north,  calling  themselves  gen« 
tlemen  belonging  to  Lord  Leven's  army.  Montrose  himself  rode 
behind  them  in  the  garb  of  a  groom,  mounted  on  a  sorry  nag,  and 
leading  another  in  his  hand.  This  is  the  romantic  adventure  of 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  availed  himself  with  such  excellent 
skill  in  his  Legend  of  Montrose. 

Disguise  was  in  this  case  the  more  needful,  since,  in  the 
event  of  falling  into  the  Covenanters'  hands,  the  only  alternative 
before  Montrose  would  have  been  the  dungeon  or  the  scaffold. 
Once  he  seemed  on  the  very  brink  of  discovery.  A  common 
soldier,  who  had  served  in  Newcastle's  army,  passed  by  on  the 
road,  and  approaching  the  Marquis,  respectfully  addressed  him 
by  his  name.  In  vain  did  the  pretended  groom  attempt  to  dis- 
claim the  appellation.  *What! '  exclaimed  the  other,  'do  I  not 
know  my  noble  Lord  of  Montrose  ?  But  go  your  way,  and  God 
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be  with  you  wheretoever  you  go  !  *  The  poor  man  waf  true  and 
loyal ;  however  high  might  have  been  the  reward  of  a  disclosure, 
he  made  none  against  Montrose. 

Travelling  in  this  manner,  Montrose  arrived  on  the  verge  of 
the  Highlands,  at  the  house  of  his  kinsman,  Patrick  Graham  of 
Inchbrakie.  Shortly  afterwards,  for  still  greater  concealment,  he 
removed  to  a  solitary  hut  on  the  same  estate.  Meanwhile  he  had 
sent  his  two  companions  to  apprise  Lord  Napier  of  his  coming, 
and  to  gather  intelligence  of  pubUc  affairs.  They  returned  widi 
evil  tidings.  The  Marquis  of  Huntley  had  risen  in  the  Norths 
prematurely  and  without  due  ocmcert,  ajid  accordingly  with  signal 
defeat  Thus  the  loyal  Gordons  were  now  crushed,  and  Huntley 
himself  a  fugitive  in  the  wilds  of  Caithness  ;  while  another  of  the 
name,  Gordon  of  Haddo,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  having  become  a  prisoner  of  the  Covenanters,  was 
brought  to  trial  and  publicly  put  to  death. 

Roused  to  resentment  rather  than  intimidated  at  such  news, 
Montrose  impatiently  waited  until  the  Red  Hand  of  Ulster 
should  be  stretched  forth  to  his  aid.  So  slight  were  then  the  oom^ 
munications  through  the  Highlands^  that  it  was  not  until  the  pro- 
mised Irish  troops  drew  near  to  his  district  that  Montrose  first 
heard  of  their  landing.  Yet  they  had  set  foot  on  Scottish  ground 
a  month  before,  and  were  now  irregularly  straggling  forward  in 
quest  of  their  general.  Their  immediate  commander  was  a  kins- 
man of  the  Earl  of  Antrim^  Allaster,  or  Alexander,  Macdonnell, 
or  Macdonald,  better  known  by  the  corrupted  patronymic  of 
Colkitto,*  a  brave  and  active  but  uneducated  and  self-willed 
man.  - 

It  was  shortly  after  the  first  vague  rumours  derived  from  the 
shepherds  of  the  hills,  that  a  more  regular  ccrnimunication  from 
Colkitto  reached  Montrose^  and  the  Marquis  immediately  set 
forth  to  join  him,  attired  in  the  dress  of  an  ordinary  mountaineer, 
and  attended  by  Inchbrakie  alone.  The  meeting  between  the 
general  and  the  troops  was,  at  the  first  moment,  a  source  of 
mutual  surprise  and  disappointment.  Montrose  found  his  aux- 
iliaries  amount  to  less  than  fourteen  hundred  men,  ill  armed  and 
worse  disciplined.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish,  who  bad  ex- 

iected  something  of  Royal  state  and  splendour  in  the  King's 
lieutenant,  gazed  with  disdain  on  the  common  Highland  garb 
and  the  single  attendant  of  Montrose.  It  was  under  such  unto- 
ward circumstances  that  the  Marquis  displayed  his  commission 
from  King  Charles,  and  first  raiseni  the  Royal  Standard.  The 
spot  is  still  shown — on  rising  ground  near  Blair  Athol,  about  a 

*  His  proper  style  in  Kne  was  Allaster  Mac  Coll  Keitach— Alexander,  son  of  Coll 
tke  Ult'handed. 
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mile  from  the  hmtm  of  Ltid« — and  of  late  yean  in  just  com- 
memoration marked  by  a  oaim  of  itooes. 

Up  to  that  time  only  very  few  Highlanders  (these  chiefly  from 
Badenoch)  had  joined  the  Irish  troops,  although  the  *  Fiery  Cross' 
had  been  already  sent  round  amongst  them  in  the  manner  so  well 
described  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  But  the  presence  of  the 
King's  Lieutenant  soon  attracted  greater  numbers.  The  very 
day  after  his  arrival  came  eight  hundred  Athol  men,  including  the 
Bobertsons  of  Strowan.  His  own  kinsmen.  Lord  Napier  and 
Stirling  of  Keir,  were  detained  as  prisoners  at  Edinburgh ;  but 
he  was  joined  on  the  hill  of  Buchanty  by  Lford  Kilpont,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  by  the  Master  of  Maderty,  and 
by  Sir  John  Drummond,  with  about  four  hundred  retainers 
of  their  own,  of  Napier,  and  of  Keir ;  these,  however,  principally 
bowmen.  For  it  deserves  remark  of  Montrose's  campaigns,  that 
they  exhibit,  perhaps  for  the  last  time  in  European  warfare,  and 
with  no  ill  success  as  opposed  to  musketry,  the  weapons  on  which 
England  was  wont  to  pnde  herself  in  the  days  of  yore — the  arrow 
and  the  bow.  Montrose  had  now  passed  the  Tay  at  or  near 
Dunkeld,  and  was  in  full  march  upon  the  city  of  Perth.  In 
spite  of  his  increasing  numbers,  his  position  at  that  period  was 
fraught  with  hazard  and  peril.*  Behind  him  the  Marquis  of 
Aigyle,  having  gathered  his  clansmen  on  the  landing  of  the  Irish^ 
was  following  in  their  track,  and  impatient  to  engage  them. 
In  front  an  army  of  above  six  thousand  Lowlanders,  under  Lords 
Elcho  and  Drummond  and  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine,  had  been 
drawn  together  for  the  defence  of  Perth  and  the  defeat  of  the 
mountain  invaders.  . 

Resolved  with  a  wise  temerity  on  forthwith  giving  battle  to 
Lord  Elcho's  army,  Montrose  and  bis  Irish  came  in  sight  of 
Perth — that  splendid  prospect  which  once  seen  can  never  be  for* 
gotten.  It  is  recorded  of  the  Roman  soldiers  how,  when  they 
had  climbed  the  hill  of  MoncrieflT,  and  first  beheld,  expanding 
before  them,  the  verdant  valley  of  the  Tay,  they  cried  out  in  ad*r 
miration,  '  Lo,  another  Tiber !  See  a  second  Martian  plain ! ' 
But  how  much  fairer  still  the  sight  since  that  rich  plain  is  crested 
by  a  stately  city — since  a  bridge  of  many  arches  has  spanned  that 
miyestic  stream! — Montrose  found  his  enemy  (it  was  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  Ist  of  September)  drawn  up  at  Tipper- 
muir,  an  open  heath  within  three  miles  of  Perth.  They  were 
confident  of  victory  alike  from  superior  numbers  and  from  fanatic 
seal.  They  had  called  their  array  '  the  army  of  God,*  and  that 
very  morning  one  of  their  favourite  preachers,  nftmed  Carmichael, 
had  addressed  them  as  follows  in  his  sermon  : — '  If  ever  God 
spake  truth  out  of  my  mouth,  I  promise  you  in  his  name  a  certain 
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victory  this  day ! '  For  *  the  arm  of  flesh/  as  they  thought  fit  to 
term  it — their  cavalry  force  was  large,  and  they  had  nine  pieces  of 
artillery;  Montrose,  on  the  contrary,  had  not  a  single  cannon, 
and  only  three  horses ;  the  same  probably  which  he  had  brought 
from  Cumberland,  and  which  were  now  in  very  ill  plight;  they 
are  described  by  Dr.  Wishart  as  omnino  strigosi  et  emaciatu 

It  appears  that  at  this  period  the  Highlanders  attached  the 
utmost  weight  to  an  omen  of  victory : — 

*  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life. 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife  t  * 

So  deeply  impressed  were  they  with  this  gloomy  superstition 
that,  as  is  alleged  (although  Mr.  Napier  has  overlooked  the  fact), 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle  they  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  a 
poor  herdsman  whom  they  found  in  the  fields,  merely  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  advantage  of  the  augury. 

How  hard  the  choice  between  these  opposite  fanatics !  How 
arrogant  appear  the  superstitions  on  the  one  side,  how  cruel  ou 
the  other ! 

To  sustain  the  enemy's  charge  of  cavalry,  Montrose  extended 
his  front  as  far  as  possible,  and  drew  up  all  his  men  in  one  line 
of  three  deep.  In  the  hind-rank  be  placed  the  tallest,  with 
orders  to  stand  straight ;  in  the  second  rank  they  were  to  stoop 
forward ;  and  in  the  first  rank  to  kneel  upon  one  knee.  Lord 
Kilpont  and  his  bowmen  were  on  the  left,  and  the  Irish  in  the 
centre,  while  on  the  right,  opposed  to  the  most  formidable  point 
of  the  Covenanters*  array,  stood  the  men  of  Athol.  There  Mon- 
trose himself  took  his  station,  fighting  on  foot  with  his  target  and 
pike  in  his  hand.  His  whole  force  thus  drawn  up  might  amount 
to  three  thousand  men.  He  had  so  little  powder  that  he  was 
obliged  before  engaging  to  bid  his  men  be  sparing  of  it,  for  that 
they  had  none  to  throw  away.  Previous  to  the  onset,  however, 
he  sent  over  to  the  enemy  the  Master  of  Maderty  to  inform  them 
of  the  King's  commission,  and  desire  them  in  his  Majesty's  name 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  But,  far  from  heeding  the  King's  com- 
mission, the  Covenanting  chiefs  did  not  even  respect  the  laws  of 
nations ;  they  made  the  young  officer,  notwithstanding  his  flag-of- 
truce,  a  prisoner,  and  detained  him  as  such  during  many  months. 
Maderty,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  had  married  Lady  Beatrix, 
the  favourite  sister  of  Montrose. 

The  result  of  the  engagement  made  manifest  the  skill  of 
Montrose.  When  Lord  Elcho's  cavalry  came  on  to  the  charge 
they  were  received  with  a  sharp  fire  so  long  as  the  ammunition 
lasted,  and,  when  that  began  to  fail,  a  volley  of  stones  did  good 
service.    Seeing  the  battle  waver,  and  remembering  that  Argyle 
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was  behind,  and  that  there  was  no  retreat  for  the  Royalists^ 
Montrose  determined  to  stake  everything  on  one  decisive  throw— 
a  brilliant  victory,  or  an  irretrievable  rout — and  thus  let  loose  his 
whole  army  on  the  foe.  Then  was  heard  the  Highland  war-cry, 
'  savage  and  shrill then  was  felt  the  keen  edge  of  the  Highland 
claymore.  Several  bodies  of  the  Lowlanders  fought  well ;  others, 
including  the  burghers  of  Perth,  who  had  enlisted^  fled  shame- 
fully ;  but  in  a  brief  space  the  whole  Covenanting  army  was  driven 
back  in  confusion  towards  the  city,  leaving  all  their  artillery, 
colours,  and  baggage,  and  about  three  hundred  dead  upon  the  field. 

The  victory  of  Tippermuir  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
possession  of  Perth,  where  Montrose  obtained  arms,  clothes,  and 
money  for  his  troops.  It  was  afterwards  alleged  by  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Estates  at  Edinburgh,  that  instead  of  the  city  being 
yielded,  the  conflict  should  have  been  renewed ;  and  an  apology 
on  this  occasion,  entitled  '  Reasons  for  the  Surrender  of  Perth,* 
was  drawn  up  by  the  resident  Ministers.  This  apology,  which  is 
still  extant,*  is  of  great  length,  and  no  inconsiderable  interest* 
Of  the  Fife-men  it  states : — 

*  They  were  all  forefiunted  and  bursted  with  running,  insomuch  that 
nine  or  ten  died  that  night  in  town  withont  any  wound ;  and,  second,  an 
overwhelming  fear  did  take  them.  Their  fear  kythed  (showed  itselO 
in  this,  that  multitudes  breaking  up  cellars  did  cast  themselves  down 
there,  expecting  the  enemy's  approach.  The  Provost  came  into  one 
house,  amongst  many,  where  there  were  a  number  lying  panting,  and 
desired  them  to  rise  for  their  own  defence.  They  answei  ed,  their  hearts 
were  away — they  would  fight  no  more,  although  they  should  be  killed ! 
And  then,  although  they  had  been  both  willing  and  stout,  they  were 
unable  to  resist,  for  they  had  casten  all  their  arms  from  them  by  the 
way.* 

In  such  a  state  of  things  we  must  acknowledge  that  no  further 
defence  could  well  be  made.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  even  by  the  most  strenuous  vindicator  or  representative 
of  the  good  men  of  Perth,  that  no  greater  contrast  could  well 
be  imagined  than  between  the  hardy  Highlanders  whom  Montrose 
commanded  and  the  stall-fed  '  panting '  burghers  of  the  plains. 

But  few  days  were  allowed  Montrose  to  reap  the  fruits  of  Tip- 
permuir. His  Highlanders  were  returning  home  in  great  num- 
bers to  see  their  families  or  secure  their  spoil :  a  kind  of  desertion 
which  re-occurred  after  every  victory.  It  was  useless  to  refuse 
leave  to  those  who  were  determined  to  take  it ;  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Montrose's  armies  were  frequently  as  much  diminished 
by  success  as  other  armies  by  disaster.  At  this  period  also 
another  tragical  cause  concurred  to  the  same  end.    One  of  the 

*  It  ii  printed  in  *  Montrote  and  the  Corenanteff,'  toI*  ii.  p.  306 — 313. 
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bravest  chiefs  at  Tippermuir,  the  Lord  Kilpont>  was  stabbed  to 
the  heart  in  sudden  passion  bj  one  of  his  retainers,  Stewart  of 
Ardroirlich.  The  assassin,  or,  as  his  own  descendant  more 
politely  terms  him,  '  the  unlucky  cause  of  the  slaughter  of  Lord 
Kilpont,'*  immediately  fled,  lulling  a  sentinel  who  attempted 
to  detain  him,  escaped  pursuit  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  and 
joined  the  Covenanters,  by  whom—surely  much  to  their  dis- 
credit— he  was  well  received  and  afterwards  promoted.  Kilpont*s 
followers,  on  the  other  hand,  returned  home  to  attend  his  ob« 
sequies,  or  rather  because  his  death  had  broken  the  main  link 
that  bound  them  to  Montrose.  This  story,  once  obscure  and  well 
nigh  forgotten,  has  now  become  enshrined,  under  the  names  of 
Lord  Menteith  and  Allan  M'Aulay,  in  its  admirable  adaptation 
— for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  fiction — by  Sir  Walter  Soott. 

With  an  army  thus  diminished,  Montrose  could  not  pretend 
to  maintain  Perth  against  the  forces  of  Argyle.  He  resdved^ 
however,  to  convert  retreat  into  aggression  by  turning  his  arms 
to  Aberdeenshire,  and  calling  the  gallant  Gordons  to  his 
standard.  Rapid  and  unforeseen  as  was  his  march  through 
Angus  and  the  Meams,  he  was  joined  on  the  way  by  several 
gentlemen  and  their  retainers  on  horseback, — above  all,  by  the 
veteran  Earl  of  Airlie  and  his  two  younger  sons,  Sir  Thomas  and 
Sir  David  Ogilvie.  It  was,  however,  with  less  than  two  thousand 
men  that  Montrose  appeared  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dee.  He 
found  in  front  of  him  an  unexpected  enemy.  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon,  a  brave  but  hair-brained  and  wilful  young  man,  had 
espoused  a  different  party  from  his  father  s,  and  raised  some  of 
his  fatber*s  vassals  against  the  Rojal  cause.  With  these  he  had 
joined  Lord  Burleigh,  the  Covenanting  general,  close  to  Aberdeen, 
the  whole  force  being  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  Montrose,  however,  attacked  them  without  hesitation  on 
the  13th  of  September,  and  completely  routed  them.  He  was 
no  longer  without  artillery,  having  with  him  the  guns  which  he 
took  at  Tippermuir,  and  it  is  said  that  the  novelty  of  his  tactics 
— mingling  musketeers  and  bowmen  with  his  handful  of  horse — 
mainlv  tended  to  the  success  of  the  day.  In  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  nis  voice  was  heard — '  We  do  no  good  at  a  distance — give 
them  the  broad-sword  and  butt-end  of  your  muskets — spare 
ihem  not,  and  make  them  pay  for  their  treachery  and  treason !' 
Nor  were  the  troops  less  animated  by  the  gaiety  and  gallantry  of 
a  common  Irish  soldier,  who,  when  his  leg  was  shot  off,  was 
heard  exclaiming,  *  Sure,  this  bodes  me  promotion,  for  now  that 
I  cannot  walk,  my  Lord  Marquis  must  make  me  a  cavalry-man !' 

*  Letter  from  Robert  Stewart,  Ktq.,  of  Ardvoirlicb,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott^  dated  June 
15,  1830^  and  printed  in  tiie  nrifed  edition  of  the  ^  Legend  of  Montrote.' 
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As  Perth  bad  been  the  prize  of  Tippermuirj  so  was  Aberdeen 
of  this  battle.  The  vanquished  troops  were  pursued  to  and 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  whichj  thus  taken  as  it  were 
hy  storm,  suffered  cruelly  from  the  excesses  of  the  Irish.  It 
is  said  that  they  cut  down  without  mercy  all  those  whom  they 
found  in  the  streets,  and  in  some  cases  coolly  bid  the  victim  first 
strip  himself  of  his  clothes  lest  they  should  be  soiled  by  his  blood ! 
It  may  be  urged  as  some  slight  palliation,  that  the  soldiery  were 
incensed  by  a  recent  act  of  perfidy,  since  a  drummer  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  sent  that  very  morning  by  Montrose,  had  been  killed — 
whether  accidentally,  as  the  Covenanters  alleged  after  their 
defeat,  or  by  design.  Nor^  in  justice  to  Montrose,  should  we 
forget  how  difficult  it  seems  to  restrain  troops  from  bloodshed 
when  flushed  with  recent  conflict,  or  from  pillage  where  no 
regular  pay  can  be  provided.  Yet  undoubtedly  the  people  of 
Aberdeen  had  a  claim  on  every  possible  exertion  of  Montrose 
for  their  rescue,  since  he  had  before  entered  their  walls  in  the 
service  of  the  Covenant,  and  had  then  dealt  hardly  with  them  for 
their  devotion  to  the  Royal  cause : — 

*  These  things  done/  continues  honest  Spalding,  *  the  Lieutenant 
(Montrose)  stays  Saturday  all  nieht  in  Skipper  Anderson's  house;  the 
cruel  Irish  still  killing  and  robbing.  Sunday  all  day  he  stays,  but 
neither  preaching  nor  praying  was  in  any  of  the  Aberdeens,  because  the 
Ministers  through  guiltiness  of  their  conscience  had  fled.  The  Lieu- 
tenant was  clad  in  coat  and  trews  as  the  Irish  was  dad.  Every  one 
had  in  his  cap  or  bonnet  a  rip  of  oats,  which  was  his  sign.  Our  town 
people  began  to  wear  the  like  in  their  bonnets,  but  it  was  Utile  safe- 
guard to  us,  albeit  we  used  the  same  for  a  protection.  On  Monday, 
Uie  soldiers  who  had  bidden  behind,  rifling  ana  spoiling  both  Aberdeens, 
were  now  charged  by  touk  of  drum  to  remove  and  follow  the  camp 
under  the  pain  of  death.' — History  of  the  Troubles^  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

The  fears  of  the  Government  at  Edinburgh  were  by  this  time 
thoroughly  roused.  Their  general  in  England,  the  veteran  Earl  of 
Leven,  who  was  now  besieging  Newcastle,  sent  home  a  division  of 
his  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Callender:  while  they  themselves 
despatched  the  Earl  of  Lothian  with  a  large  body  of  horse  to  the 
assistance  of  Argyle.  Thus  reinforced,  Argyle  put  forth  a  pro- 
clamation denouncing  the  King's  Lieutenant  as  a  traitor  to  re- 
ligion. King,  and  country,  and  promising  a  reward  of  20,000/.  to 
any  one  who  should  bring  him  in — dead  or  alive.  Argyle  was  still 
following  Montrose,  though  at  'a  judicious  distance,*  as  Mr. 
Laing  expresses  it,  and  on  the  approach  of  his  army  to  Aber- 
deen, the  King's  Lieutenant  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back.  Unlike 
his  rival,  Montrose  had  no  supplies  or  reinforcements  to  expect 
from  the  south^  and  such  was  his  inferiority  of  numbers  that  he 
could  only  hope  to  counterbalance  it  by  the  most  extraordinary 
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skill  in  bis  manoeuvres  and  celerity  in  his  inarches.  On  re- 
treating from  Aberdeen  be  destroyed  bis  heavy  baggage^  con- 
cealed in  a  morass  the  guns  of  Tippermair,  and  proceeded  up 
the  Spey^  hoping  still  to  raise  the  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Gordon^  but  he  found  tbem  resentful  of  bis  former  campaign 
against  tbem  in  the  service  of  the  Covenant.  Thus  disappointed^ 
be  struck  into  the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  and  thence  into  Athol^ 
always  pursued  but  never  overtaken  by  Argyle.  More  than  once 
in  this  rapid  series  of  marches  and  counter-marches  he  darted 
back  towards  Aberdeenshire,  yet  clinging  but  in  vain  to  the  hope 
of  Gordon  aid.  'You  heard  what  followed?'  writes  Baillie  to 
Spang  (April  25,  1645),  after  noticing  the  battle  of  the  Bridge 
of  the  Dee.  '  That  strange  coursing,  as  I  remember  thrice,  round 
about  from  Spey  to  Athol^  wherein  Argyle*s  and  Lothian's  soldiers 
were  tired  out ;  and  the  country  harassed  by  both,  and  no  less  by 
friends  than  foes,  did  nothing  for  their  own  defence.* 

On  one  occasion,  however,  Montrose  being  then  at  the  Castle 
of  Fyvie,  he  was  almost  surrounded  and  overpowered  by  the 
troops  of  Argyle  and  Lothian.  Already  were  the  enemy  creeping 
up  the  fences  and  ditches  which  flanked  the  high  ground  of  his 
position ;  already  at  this  critical  moment  had  his  single  company 
of  Gordons  gone  over  ;  already  might  he  read  anxiety  and  appre* 
bension  on  every  face  around  him.  In  such  trying  circumstances 
Montrose  affected  an  unconcern  which  he  was  far  from  feeling. 
'  Come,  O'Kyan,  what  are  you  about  V  he  called  to  a  young  oflBcer, 
'  cannot  you  drive  these  troublesome  fellows  from  our  defences, 
and  see  that  they  do  not  disturb  us  again  V  This  tone  of  ala- 
crity was  answered  by  a  bold  rush  on  the  assailants.  I  hey 
were  driven  headlong  down  the  hill,  Montrose  himself  heading 
his  horsemen  in  a  subsequent  charge;  and  it  deserves  remark 
as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  Great  Marquis  could 
animate  his  men,  that  when  on  this  occasion  the  Irish  found  some 
bags  of  gunpowder  which  the  Covenanters  had  left  behind,  and 
which  the  Koyalists  were  much  in  need  of,  they  loudly  com- 
plained, as  of  a  shameful  neglect,  that  '  the  rascals  have  forgotten 
to  leave  the  bullets  with  the  powder !  * 

To  these  marches  of  Montrose — marches  so  rapid  and  re- 
peated, and  over  summits  now  beginning  to  be  white  with  winter 
snows — the  strength  of  some  of  his  Lowland  followers,  and  the 
spirit  of  more,  proved  unequal.  By  degrees  they  dropped  from 
his  ranks,  promising,  however,  and  perhaps  intending,  to  return 
next  spring.  Even  Colonel  Sibbald,  one  of  his  trusty  companions 
from  Cumberland,  thus  forsook  him;  the  other.  Sir  William 
Rollock,  had  been  some  time  before  despatched  with  letters  to 
the  King.    But  amidst  every  defection  the  veteran  Earl  of  Airlie 
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and  his  two  gallant  sons  would  never  quit  the  Standard.  In  re- 
venge for  their  indomitable  loyaltj,  Argyle  had  some  years  back 
laid  waste  their  estate  and  burned  their  mansion,  on  the  river  Isla. 
An  historian  might  perhaps  have  overlooked  this  private  family 
feud.  But — 

*  When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  'plaint  prolongs  the  dubious  date  *— 

and  thus  the  lament  for  '  the  bonnie  house  of  Airlie '  lives  to  this 
day  in  Scottish  song. 

Argyle  himself  was  scarcely  less  harassed  by  pursuing  than  the 
Lowland  gentlemen  by  being  pursued.  He  went  to  Edinburgh 
and  flung  up  his  commission  as  general,  complaining  that  he  had 
not  been  sufficiently  supported.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Montrose 
had  taken  up  winter-quarters,  and  must  remain  cooped  up  in  his 
narrow  mountain-track  until  the  return  of  spring. 

Far  different  was  the  design  of  the  Great  Marquis.  He  had 
lately  sent  Colkitto  on  a  kind  of  recruiting  expedition,  to  attempt 
to  raise  the  clans  in  his  name  and  the  King*s ;  and  Colkitto  now 
returned  to  Blair  of  Athol,  bringing  with  him  the  captain  of 
Clanranald  and  his  men,  the  Macdonalds  of  Keppoch  and  Glen- 
garry, the  Camerons  and  the  Stuarts  of  Appin — clans  which 
caught  the  spirit  of  Montrose,  and  which  even  a  century  from  his 
time  were  still  conspicuous  for  their  devotion  to  the  Stuart  cause. 
With  numbers  thus  augmented,  Montrose  resolved  to  carry  the 
war  unexpectedly  into  Argyle's  own  strongholds.  '  But  how  shall 
we  find  a  track,'  he  asked,  'or  how  obtain  subsistence  at  this 
season?' — A  soldier  of  Glencoe  started  up:  '  There  is  not  a 
farm,'  he  cried,  '  or  half  a  farm,  under  Maccallummore,  but  I 
know  every  foot  of  it ;  and  if  good  water,  tight  houses,  and  fat 
cows  will  do  for  you,  there  is  plenty  to  be  had ! ' 

It  was  the  spirit  of  revenge — revenge  both  personal  and  here- 
ditary— which  on  this  occasion  nerved  the  arm  and  winged  the 
steps  of  Montrose.  For  several  generations  had  the  Houses  of 
Campbell  and  Graham  stood  in  rivalry;  the  former  obtaining 
the  larger,  and,  as  the  latter  deemed,  an  undue  share  in  the  Royal 
favours.  Montrose  himself  had  ever  found  Argyle  in  his  path — 
as  a  rival  when  in  the  service  of  the  Covenant,  as  an  enemy  when 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  Still  greater,  if  possible,  was  the 
contrast  in  their  characters.  Argyle^s  was  the  very  opposite  of 
the  fiery  ardour,  the  chivalrous  daring  which  shone  forth  in 
Montrose.  Caution,  prudence,  and  dissimulation  were  his  pre- 
vailing qualities.   Another  Drances : 

'  Ijsrgus  opum,  et  lingu&  melior,  sed  fngida  bello 
Dextera.' 
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Not  that  we  would  impute  want  of  courage  to  one  whose  closing 
scene  was  so  much  marked  by  composure  and  firmness ;  but  his 
courage  was  without  enterprise,  it  was  merely  defensive ;  it  was 
something  like  the  courage  of  the  stag,  after  long  pursuit,  when 
he  can  run  no  further  and  is  brought  to  bay  in  his  lair.  He  was 
much  revered  by  his  own  race^  whose  power  and  influence,  great 
as  it  was  already,  he  had  greatly  augmented ;  but  in  the  same 

Eroportion  was  he  dreaded  and  disliked  by  other  clans.  Besides 
is  patronymic  of  Maccallummore  (or  son  of  Colin  the  Great), 
which  he  bore  as  chief  of  the  Campbells,  he  was  known  in  the 
Highlands  by  the  nickname  of  Gnimach  (or  the  Grim),  having  a 
cast  in  his  eye  and  a  sinister  expression  of  countenance. 

It  was  a  saying  of  this  powerful  and  politic  chief  that  he  would 
not  for  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  that  any  one  knew  the  passes 
which  led  into  his  country  from  the  east.  Wholly  unsuspicious 
of  danger,  he  was  residing  at  Inverary,  when  towards  the 
middle  of  December  his  afirighted  shepherds  and  herdsmen 
came  rushing  in  from  the  mountains  with  news  that  Montrose 
and  his  followers  had  crossed  over  near  the  sources  of  the  Tay, 
and  were  already  close  at  hand.  Argyle  hastily  embarked  in  a 
fishing-boat  and  fled,  leaving  his  country  to  its  fate.  That  fate 
was  cruel  indeed.  The  herds  and  flocks  were  driven  away,  the 
cottages  were  set  on  fire,  the  male  inhabitants  fit  for  arms  were 
|)ut  to  the  sword — severities  which  the  thirst  of  feudal  vengeance 
may  explain,  but  in  no  degree  excuse. 

In  this  emergency  Argyle  summoned  to  his  aid  his  kinsman. 
Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  a  stout  soldier,  who  was 
then  commanding  a  regiment  in  Ireland.  He  also  obtained  some 
levies  from  the  north  and  some  battalions  from  the  Lowlands ; 
and  by  these  means  mustered  a  force  of  three  thousand  men  at 
the  old  castle  of  Inverlochy,  near  the  place  where  now  Port 
William  stands.  On  the  other  hand  General  Baillie,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  commission  which  Argyle  resigned,  had  brought 
together  a  still  larger  force  at  Inverness.  The  object  of  the  two 
commanders  was  to  surround  and  overpower  Montrose,  who  on 
his  part  perceived  that  his  sole  chance  of  safety  lay  in  forestalling 
their  movements  and  dealing  a  heavy  blow  on  Argyle  before  fresh 
Highland  reinforcements  should  arrive. 

'  My  design/  such  are  Montrose's  own  words  in  his  letter  to  the  King, 
(Feb.  3,  1645,)  *  was  to  fall  upon  Argyle  before  Seaforth  and  the  Prasers 
could  join  him.  My  march  was  through  inaccessible  mountains,  where 
I  could  have  no  guides  but  cowherds,  and  they  scarce  acquainted  with  a 
place  but  six  miles  from  their  own  habitations.  If  I  had  been  attacked 
but  with  a  hundred  men  in  some  of  these  passes,  I  must  have  certainly 
returned  back,  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  force  my  way,  most 
of  the  passes  being  so  straight  that  three  men  could  not  march  abreast. 

But 
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But  I  wma  willing  to  let  the  world  tee  thM  Argyle  wat  not  the  man  hta 
HighUodraen  bdieved  him  to  be,  and  that  it  wat  poaaible  to  beat  him 
in  his  own  Highlands.  The  difficultest  march  of  all  was  over  the 
Lochaber  mountains^  whioh  we  at  last  surmounted,  and  came  upon  the 
back  of  the  enemy  when  they  least  expected  us,  having  cut  off  some 
scouts  we  met  about  four  miles  from  Inverlochy.' 

Another  contemporary  document,  the  MS.  history  of  Patrick 
Gordon  of  Clany»  thns  describes  the  privations  borne  upon  this 
march : — 

*  That  day  they  fought,  the  general  (Montrose)  himself  and  the  Earl  of 
Airlie  had  no  more  to  break  their  fast  before  they  went  to  battle  but  a 
little  meal  mixed  with  cold  water,  which  out  of  a  hollow  of  a  dish  they 
did  pick  up  with  their  knives ;  aud  this  was  those  noblemen's  best  fare. 
One  may  judge  what  wanU  the  rest  of  the  army  must  suffer ;  the  most 
part  of  them  had  not  tasted  bread  these  two  days,  marching  over  high 
mountains  in  knee -deep  snow,  and  wading  brooks  and  rivers  up  to  their 
girdles.*— Z(/e  and  Timet,  p.  532. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  February^  1645^  that  Montrose  thus  came 
in  sight  of  Inverlochy>  and  prepared  to  give  battle  at  sunrise  the 
next  daj.  At  his  approach  Argyle,  who  had  lately  hurt  his  arm 
by  a  fall  from  his  hone,  and  wore  it  in  a  sling,  embarked  in  his 
galley,  rowed  off  the  shore,  and  remained  at  a  convenient  distance 
a  spectator  of  the  conflict.  Yet  his  numbers  were  on  this  occa- 
sion considerably  superior  to  his  enemy*s.  From  early  time  the 
galleys,  or  Lymphads,  have  been  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
House  of  Campbell ;  but  surely  they  were  granted  or  assumed 
for  other  feats  than  these  I 

The  Campbells,  though  forsaken  by  their  chief,  fought  most 
bravely,  '  as  men,'  says  Montrose  himself, '  that  deserved  to  fight 
in  a  better  cause;'  but,  he  adds,  when  it  came  'to  PQth  of  pike 
and  dint  of  sword,'  they  were  utterly  defeated.  Fifteen  hundred 
of  them  were  killed  in  the  battle  or  pursuit,  including  Sir 
Duncan,  their  leader — '  a  great  slaughter/  as  Montrose  declares 
in  his  letter  to  the  King  next  day, '  which  I  would  have  hindered 
if  possible,  that  I  might  save  your  Majesty's  misled  subjects, 
for  I  well  know  that  yonr  Majesty  does  not  delight  in  their 
blood  but  in  their  return  to  their  duty/ 

At  the  very  time  when  these  joyful  tidings  were  despatched 
to  King  Charles,  bit  Majesty,  under  great  discouragemento  and 
many  heavy  losses,  was  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  conclude  a 
peace  at  Uxbridge.  Some  of  his  most  anxious  thoughts  at  this 
period  turned  on  his  Scottish  affairs.  On  the  30th  of  January  we 
find  him  write  as  follows  to  Secretary  Nicholas : — 

*  If  there  be  any  treaty  proposed  concerning  Scotland,  of  which  I  forgot 
to  speak  at  parting,  the  answer  must  be,  to  demand  a  passport  for  a 
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gentleman  to  go  from  me  to  see  what  state  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  is 
in ;  there  being  no  reason  that  I  should  treat  blindfold  in  so  important 
a  business,  nor  without  the  knowledge  of  him  whom  I  have  now  chiefly 
employed  in  that  kingdom,  and  who  hath  undertaken  my  service  there 
with  so  much  gallantry,  when  nobody  else  would.' 

After  the  day  of  Inverlocby,  Montrose  again  turned  his  arms 
to  Aberdeenshire,  where  the  fame  of  his  recent  victory  brought 
at  last  to  bis  aid  the  long-desired  Gordons.  He  was  joined  not 
only  by  Huntley's  eldest  son.  Lord  Gordon,  but  by  the  younger 
Lord  Lewis,  the  same  who  had  so  lately  stood  in  arms  against 
him  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee.  Thus  supported,  Montrose,  whether 
to  retaliate  former  havoc  on  the  other  side,  or  to  strike  terror 
into  wavering  minds,  but  in  either  case  with  unjustifiable  se- 
verity, let  loose  the  whole  fury  of  vindictive  war  on  the  Aber- 
deenshire lowlands.  Elgin  and  Banff  were  given  up  to  pillage ; 
Dunnottar  and  Stonehaven  to  the  flames.  He  was  already  medi- 
tating an  expedition  to  the  succour  of  Charles  in  England,  and 
summoned  as  he  went  every  loyal  Scot  from  sixteen  to  sixty  to 
join  his  standard.  Nor  did  his  activity  relax  even  amidst  the 
pressure  of  the  severest  family  bereavement  His  eldest  son. 
Lord  Graham,  had  been  for  some  time  with  him,  but  unable  at 
his  early  age  (he  was  not  yet  fifteen)  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  such 
extraordinary  marches,  he  at  this  period  fell  sick  and  died. 
James  his  second,  and  now  his  only,  son,  was  pursuing  bis  studies 
at  Montrose  ;  ^  a  young  bairn  about  fourteen  years,*  says  Spalding, 
*  learning  at  the  schools  attended  by  his  pedagogue  in  quiet 
manner.*  Now,  however,  a  party  of  Covenanting  cavalry,  in  a 
spirit  of  mean  revenge,  seized  both  pedagogue  and  bairn,  and 
carried  them  off  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  boy's  kinsmen 
Napier  and  Keir  were  still  confined. 

The  Committee  of  Estates  at  Edinburgh,  growing  more  and 
more  alarmed  at  the  present  success  and  the  future  aspirations  of 
the  Great  Marquis,  felt  the  necessity  of  immediate  succour  to 
their  general,  Baillie.  They  sent  to  bis  aid  a  large  force  of 
cavalry  under  Sir  John  Urrey,  a  true  Captain  Dalgetty,  who  had 
first  joined  the  Parliament's  army,  then  gone  over  to  Prince 
Rupert,  and  been  knighted  by  King  Charles;  and  then  after 
some  time  rejoined  the  Covenanters ;  nor  was  this,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  the  last  of  his  transformations.  Against  such  odds 
Montrose  could  not  pretend  to  maintain  the  open  country,  espe* 
cially  as  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  whether  from  bis  own  fickle  temper 
or  moved  by  secret  instructions  from  his  father,  bad  now  again 
forsaken  the  Royal  Standard ;  and  though  Lord  Gordon  loyally 
adhered  to  it,  Lewis  had  been  followed  by  very  many  gentlemen 
and  retainers  of  the  name.    Montrose  therefore  sent  back  a 
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large  proportion  of  h!s  force  to  the  mountains ;  bnt  before  join- 
ing them  with  the  remainder  (less  than  one  thousand  men), 
resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at  Dundee,  a  town  which  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  troubles  had  been  most  zealous  and  warm 
against  the  Royal  cause.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  April  he  appeared  before  the  gates.  The  place,  refusing 
a  sununons  to  surrender,  was  stormed  in  three  quarters  at  once : 
it  was  reduced  before  evening ;  and  the  troops  were  already  dis* 
persed  in  quest  of  plunder,  and  Montrose,  it  is  said,  preparing 
to  fire  the  town,  when  he  suddenly  received  news  that  Baillie 
and  Urrey,  having  combined  their  forces  sooner  than  he  had 
expected,  were  close  at  hand  with  four  thousand  men. 

The  moment  was  full  of  peril.  Some  persons  round  the  Mar* 
quis  advised  him  instantly  to  make  his  own  escape,  and  leave  his 
troops  to  their  fate.  But  throughout  his  life  danger  and  diffi- 
culty were  never  sources  of  fear,  but  rather  incentives  to  Mont* 
rose.  He  drew  together  his  men  (some  of  them  already  drunk) 
from  their  plunder,  and  began  his  retreat  at  sunset  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  far  superior  force,  covering  the  rear  himself  with  his 
horse.  He  sustained  some  loss  in  an  attack,  but  that  night  was 
in  great  measure  protected  by  the  darkness  and  by  his  own 
celerity.  All  next  day  the  pursuit  was  continued.  Next  even- 
ing, Baillie  and  Urrey  having  divided  their  forces  so  as  to  cut  off 
his  retreat,  he,  suddenly  altering  his  line  of  march  at  midnight, 
by  a  masterly  manoeuvre  slipped  between  them,  and  secured 
himself  in  the  hills.  It  is  said,  no  doubt  with  much  exaggeration, 
that  his  men  had  marched  sixty  miles  without  either  refreshment 
or  rest*  Yet  still,  with  every  allowance  for  panegyric,  we  see  no 
reason  for  distrusting  Dr.  Wishart*s  assurance : — '  I  have  often 
heard  those  who  were  esteemed  the  most  experienced  officers^ 
not  in  Britain  only,  but  in  France  and  Germany,  prefer  this 
march  of  Montrose  to  his  most  celebrated  victories.' 

Of  the  two  generals  thus  baffled,  Baillie  now  turned  his  arms 
to  the  district  of  Athol,  which  he  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword, 
according  to  the  cruel  but  too  common  practice  of  that  age* 
Urrey  marched  northwards,  was  joined  by  the  garrison  of  Inver- 
ness and  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  and  Seaforth,  and  then,  without 
awaiting  Baillie*s  co-operation,  he  sought  out  Montrose.  On  the 
9th  of  May  they  came  to  battle  at  the  village  of  Auldeme,  near 
Nairn.  The  Marquis  had  about  three  thousand  men,  but  Sir 
John  Urrey  at  least  a  thousand  more,  and  Montrose  had  accord- 
ingly been  careful  to  secure  the  advantage  of  the  ground.  On 
either  side  of  Auldeme,  which  stands  upon  a  height,  he  had 

*  Hume,  Hiftory  of  EDgland,  ch.  58.   la  thii  h«  follow!  Withart  too  impliciUy. 
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stationed  hit  army  in  two  wingt^  having  neither  centre  nor  re- 
serve, but  artfully  disguising  the  defect  by  showing  a  few  men 
from  behind  the  houses  and  inclosures.  On  the  left  stood  Mont- 
rose with  the  Gordons  and  the  principal  force;  on  the  right 
Colkitto  with  the  Irish,  and  a  few  of  the  Highlanders.  But  Uiis 
last  being  much  the  strongest  quarter,  as  fortified  by  dykes  and 
fences,  Montrose  had  there  placed  the  Royal  Standard  usually 
carried  before  himself,  hoping  that  the  sight  of  it  would  draw  the 
main  attack  of  the  enemy  upon  that  impregnable  point.  Upon 
the  whole,  his  dispositions  that  day  have  been  annpared  to  those 
of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Lenctra.*  Whether  they  were 
quite  so  classical  may  be  questioned ;  that  they  were  most  able 
and  skilful  seems  clear. 

As  the  Marquis  had  foreseen.  Sir  John  Urrey  directed  his 
principal  attack  against  the  point  where  he  saw  the  Royal  Standard 
waving;  but  every  onset  was  repulsed  with  loss  by  the  Irish 
musketeers  and  Highland  bowmen  of  Colkitto.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Colkitto  heard  some  of  the  enemy,  on  renewing  their 
charge,  taunt  him  with  cowardice  for  remaining  under  shelter  of 
the  sheepfolds.  His  Irish  blood  caught  fire;  he  forgot  his 
instructions ;  and  he  sallied  forth  into  the  open  ground,  where  his 
troops  were  almost  immediately  thrown  into  disorder.  Just  then, 
as  Montrose  was  preparing  to  join  battle  with  the  other  wing,  an 
officer  hastened  up  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  Colkitto  was 
entirely  defeated.  Even  a  hero  might  have  been  forgiven  a  mo- 
ment's faltering ;  but  that  moment's  faltering  might  have  lost  the 
day.  Montrose,  never  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  immediately 
turned  round  to  Lord  Gordon  with  a  cheerful  countenance. 
'  What  are  we  about? '  he  called  out.  *  Here  is  Macdonald  car- 
rying all  before  him  on  the  left,  and  if  we  do  not  make  haste  ho 
will  leave  us  nothing  to  do!  Charge!'  And  at  his  voice,  the 
Gordon  chivalry,  afraid — it  was  the  only  fear  they  could  know— 
of  being  forestalled  in  the  conflict,  poured  headlong  down  the 
hill,  and  fiercely  charged  the  enemy.  The  new  levies  of  Urrey 
fled  at  once ;  but  his  veteran  foot  stood  firm,  and  were  nearly  all 
cut  to  pieces,  for  in  these  fierce  conflicts  quarter  was  seldom 
asked  and  seldom  given.  Thus  successful  on  the  right,  Mont- 
rose was  enabled  to  turn  to  his  left  wing,  where  Colkitto  bad 
been  driven  back  to  bis  inclosures,  and  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy.  There,  too,  the  Covenanters  being  routed  on  Montrose*s 
approach,  the  victory  of  the  Royalists  was  decided  and  complete. 

In  this  engagement  the  bravery  of  the  Master  of  Napier,  a 
youth  of  twenty,  son  of  the  Lord  of  that  name,  and  of  Montrose's 
sister,  was  most  conspicuous.    He  had  recently  escaped  from  his 

*  Laing,  History  of  Scotland,  to),  ii!.  p.  807,  ed.  1804. 
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ccmfiDeBieni  at  Edinburgh,  full  of  ardonr,  thus  early  gratified,  to 
partake  in  the  exploits  of  MontroM. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Aulderne,  General  Baillie  had 
been  marching  to  the  succour  of  Urrey.  He  was  now  joined  by 
that  officer  with  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  beaten  army,  but 
wisely  determined  to  avoid  what  he  found  Montrose  desire^the 
hazard  of  another  battle.  It  needed  some  time  and  stratagem  on 
the  part  of  the  Great  Marquis  to  bring  him  to  action ;  at  last, 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  they  engaged  at  Alford  upon  the  river  Don. 
The  result  was  another  brilliant  victory  to  the  Royalists,  which, 
howerer^  was  embittered  by  the  fall  of  the  gallant  Lord  Gordon, 
mortally  wounded  in  the  Uiickest  of  the  fight. 

Thus  in  six  well-disputed  conflicts  against  superior  armies, 
and  before  the  close  of  a  single  year— at  Tip)>ermuir— at  the 
Bridge  of  Dee — at  the  Castle  of  Fyvie— at  Inrerlochy — at  Aul- 
derne — and  at  Alford — had  the  Royal  cause  and  the  genius  of 
Montrose  prevailed.  Over  all  the  Highlands  was  now  his 
ascendancy  acknowledged.  The  Lymphads,  that  Campbell  en«* 
sign,  sunk  down,  while  high  above  them  waved,  bright  with 
recent  victory,  the  banner  of  the  three  Escallop  Shells  on  a  Chief 
Sable, — the  armorial  shield  of  the  Grahams.  How  many  a  loyal 
heart  in  England  may  then  have  thrilled  with  the  hope  of  such 
chivalrous  aid ! 

*  There's  Derby  and  Cavendigh,  dread  of  their  foes, 

There*8  Brings  high  Onnoud  and  Scotland's  Montrose ; 
«  *  «  « 

Then  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  proud  London  town, 
That  the  spears  of  the  North  have  encirded  the  Crown  !• 

But,  alas !  at  thia  very  period,  within  a  few  days  of  the  time 
when  Alford  field  was  fought — the  fatal  battle  of  Naseby  dealt  a 
last  and  dedaive  blow  on  Charles's  cause  in  England  1 

Far  from  being  disheartened  by  these  tidings,  or  satisfied  with 
his  mountain  dominion,  Montrose  undertook  without  delay  to 
invade  and  reduce  the  Lowlands.  For  this  purpose  it  beaime 
requisite  to  have  a  more  complete  gathering  of  the  clans ;  nor  did 
they  shrink  from  joining  a  leader  already  so  far  successful  in  a 
most  unequal  contest,  and  recommended  by  such  a  train  of  vic« 
tones.  For  the  first  time  Montrose  saw  himself  at  the  head  of 
six  thousand  men.  With  these  he  marched  to  the  Forth.  On 
his  way  through  Kinross-shire,  his  men  dismantled  and  burnt 
Castle  Campbell,  a  noble  antique  edifice  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  in  lonely  gran- 
deur to  this  day.  It  is  said  that  Montrose  was  urged  to  this 
havoc  by  the  Ogilvies,  in  retaliation  for  their  *  bonnie  house  of 
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Airlle.'  Yet  we  greatly  doubt  whether  his  own  animosity  against 
Argyle  needed  any  such  incentive. 

On  the  other  side  the  Covenanting  chiefs  had  convened  a  Par- 
liament^ not  at  Edinburgh,  but  first  at  Stirling,  and  then  at 
Perth^  on  account  of  a  pestilence  which  was  wasting  the  Lothians. 
They  showed  the  utmost  determination  to  resist  the  further 
progress  of  Montrose,  ordered  a  levy  of  men  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  brought  together  their  whole  remaining  force 
for  one  decisive  blow.  Notwithstanding  their  loss  in  the  recent 
battles,  they  could  still,  by  leaving  no  reserve,  muster  an  army  of 
above  seven  thousand  men.  The  command  was,  as  before,  in- 
trusted to  General  Baillie,  but  not,  as  before,  with  full  power, 
Argyle  and  other  noblemen  being  appointed  a  Committee  to  ob- 
serve and  control  his  movements.  Baillie,  as  a  skilful  officer, 
wished  to  avoid  any  immediate  action  with  the  Royalists.  '  If 
we  beat  them  to  the  hills,'  said  he,  '  that  will  be  little  advantage 
to  us — and  to  lose  the  day  will  be  to  lose  the  kingdom.'  But  he 
found  his  more  sagacious  counsels  overruled  by  his  more  eager 
colleagues.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August  that 
Montrose  came  in  sight  of  their  array  at  Kilsyth,  a  village  adjoin- 
ing the  old  Roman  wall ;  he  having  previously  forded  the  Forth 
about  six  miles  above  Stirling,  and  Baillie  having  passed  by  Stir- 
ling bridge.  From  the  forward  movements  of  the  enemy,  Mont- 
rose perceived  at  once  that  they  were  willing  to  engage.  '  The 
very  thing  I  wanted  !*  he  exclaimed.  He  bid  his  men  strip  to 
their  shirts,  either  as  a  sign  of  their  resolution  to  fight  to  the 
death,  or  merely  because,  as  others  say,  he  wished  to  disencumber 
them  of  all  weight ;  they  having  to  charge  up  hill  at  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year.  The  battle  began  by  an  attack  of  Baillie's 
vanguard  on  one  of  the  advanced  posts  of  Montrose ;  it  was  re- 
pulsed, upon  which  a  thousand  of  the  Highlanders  in  uncon- 
trollable ardour  rushed  forward  without  waiting  for  orders.  Mont- 
rose, though  displeased  at  their  rashness,  saw  the  necessity  of 
supporting  them,  and  sent  forward  the  Earl  of  Airlie  and  a 
chosen  division  to  their  aid.  But  the  conflict  speedily  spreading, 
soon  resolved  itself  into  a  general  rush  by  the  Royalists  up  hill 
against  their  wavering  antagonists.  The  savage  war-yell  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  their  still  more  savage  aspect  this  day — as 
dashing  forward,  nearly  naked — ^might  have  struck  dismay  into 
more  practised  soldiers  than  any  the  Covenant  could  muster. 
They  gave  way  in  confusion,  and  with  little  or  no  quarter  from 
the  Royalists,  since,  by  the  most  moderate  computation,  not  less 
than  four  thousand  were  slain.  Some  of  the  fugitives  sought 
shelter  in  Stirling  Castle ;  others  scattered  through  the  Lowlands. 
Argyle,  who  is  not  mentioned  as  present  in  the  fight,  escaped  to 
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the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  seizing  a  small  vessel^  he  again  betook 
himself  to  his  faFoarite  element — at  least  whenever  there  was  no 
chance  of  a  naval  engagement — the  water ! 

The  battle  of  Kilsyth — that  last  and  crowning  victory  of 
Montrose — made  him  for  the  time  master  of  all  Scotland.  His 
troops  or  his  partisans  spread  over  the  low  country  like  a  torrent, 
and  only  the  '  castled  crags ' — as  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dum* 
barton — seemed  to  lift  themselves  above  the  genend  inundation. 
Arg}'le  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Covenant  fled  for  safety  to 
Berwick.  Montrose  himself  entered  Glasgow  in  triumph,  while 
young  Napier,  pushing  forwards  to  Dnlitb^ow  and  Edinburgh, 
had  the  delight  of  freeing  from  captivity  his  father,  his  wife,  his 
sisters,  and  his  uncle,  Stirling  of  Keir.  But  Lord  Graham,  the 
only  surviving  son  of  Montrose,  having  been  removed  for  greater 
security  to  Edinbnigh  Castle,  still  remained  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies. 

The  clemency  and  moderation  of  Montrose  in  this  his  hour  of 
triumph  may  deserve  unqualified  praise.  He  was  no  longer,  as 
in  Argyleshire,  the  chieftain  thirsting  for  vengeance  on  a  rival ; 
be  was  no  longer,  as  at  Aberdeen,  the  general  obliged  to  connive 
at  pillage  in  his  soldiers  because  unable  to  give  them  pay.  No 
perquisitions  were  made,  no  punishments  inflicted,  no  acts  of 
licence  allowed.  So  anxious  was  Montrose  to  prevent  the 
smallest  outrage  from  his  troops,  that  on  the  second  day  after  his 
own  entry  into  Glasgow  he  sent  them  out  of  the  city,  and 
quartered  them,  under  strict  discipline,  at  Bothwell  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  Many  of  the  King's  friends,  who  had  hitherto 
only  looked  on  and  wished  him  well,  now  came  forward  with 
professions  of  their  constant  loyalty  and  excuses  for  their  past 
inaction.  Nor  did  there  fail  to  creep  forth  that  numerous  class 
of  the  attendants  upon  Fortune — all  drawn  out  by  success,  as  other 
reptiles  by  the  sunshine. 

Up  to  this  time  the  communications  of  Montrose  with  his 
Royal  Master  had  been  but  few  and  far-between — by  precarious 
messengers  and  most  strange  disguises.  One  of  these  messengers, 
James  Small,  had  reached  him  in  the  garb  of  a  common  beggar; 
another,  Thomas  Sydserf,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  as  a 
pedlar  of  Presbyterian  tracts !  The  latter  is  referred  to  as  follows 
in  the  '  Covent  Garden  Drollery,'  printed  in  1672 : — 
*  Once  like  a  pedlar  they  have  heard  thee  brag 
How  thou  didst  cheat  their  sight  and  save  thy  craig  [neck], 
When  to  the  Great  Montrose,  under  pretence 
Of  godly  books,  thou  brought'st  intelligence.' 

Now,  however,  a  high  officer  of  state.  Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode, 
son  of  the  late  Primate  and  himself  Secretary  for  Scotland,  was 
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enabled  to  reach  Montrose.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a.  new  bom- 
mission  from  Charles,  dated  at  Hereford  (June  25th,  1645), 
and  appointing  the  Marquis  Captain- General  for  Scotland^  with 
extended  powers.  All  jpossible  solemnity  was  given  to  this  new  com- 
mission :  at  a  grand  review  at  Bothwell  it  was  first  publicly  handed 
to  Montrose  by  Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode>  and  then  read  aloud 
to  the  troops  by  Archibald  Primrose,  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence ; 
at  that  time  Clerk  of  the  Council,  but  afterwards  Sir  Archibald 
and  Lord  Register,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Rosebery. 
Montrose  next  addressed  his  soldiers  in  a  short  but  earnest 
speech  ;  and  lastly,  in  virtue  of  Charles's  new  powers,  he  before 
them  all  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  Colkitto— hence- 
forth Sir  Allaster  Macdonald.  A  further  use  of  his  new  powers 
was  the  summoning  of  a  Scottish  Parliament  to  meet  at  Glasgow. 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  at  such  a  crLns  Montrose  should  have 
found  leisure  to  think  of  future  publications  in  behalf  of  the  Royal 
cause.  On  the  28th  of  August  we  find  him  writing  as  follows  to 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden : — 

*  Being  informed  that  you  have  written  some  pieces  vindicating 
monarchy  from  all  aspersions,  and  another  named  trene^  these  are  to 
desire  you  to  repair  to  our  leaguer,  bringing  with  you  or  sending  such 
papers,  that  we  may  give  order  for  putting  them  to  the  presi,  to  the  c<mi- 
tentment  of  all  his  Majesty's  good  subjects. 

^  MONTROSB.' 

It  had  been  the  anxious  wish  of  Montrose  to  be  joined  by  the 
ICing  in  Scotland,  however  much  his  Majesty's  arrival  must  have 
lessened  his  own  importance  and  renown.  His  report  of  the 
battle  of  Inverlochy  thus  concludes : — '  Only  give  me  leave,  after 
I  have  reduced  this  country  to  your  Majesty's  obedience,  and 
conquered  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  to  say  to  your  Majesty  then  as 
David's  general  did  to  his  master,  ''Come  thou  thyself,  lest  this 
country  be  called  by  my  name."  ' — (Feb.  3,  1645.)  Butever  since 
the  fatal  day  of  Naseby  the  object  had  plainly  become,  not  the  shar- 
ing of  Scottish  victory,  but  rather  the  retrieving  of  English  defeat ; 
and  to  this  object  Montrose  most  earnestly,  and  with  his  whole  heart, 
applied  himself.  He  wrote  word  to  the  King  that  were  he  only 
supported  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry  (in  which  force  he  was  chiefly 
deficient),  he  might  hope  to  march  to  his  Majesty's  rescue  with 
20,000  men.  Charles  had  now  but  little  force  of  any  kind  at 
his  disposal ;  however,  he  was  unwilling  to  cast  away,  perhaps,  the 
last  chance  for  the  preservation  of  his  Crown.  He  first  designed  to 
join  the  Marquis  in  person  through  the  northern  counties,  but 
that  project  failing,  he  next  intrusted  Lord  Digby  with  1500  horse 
to  push  onward  and  attempt  to  meet  Montrose  upon  the  Border. 

To  the  Border  accordingly  Montrose  undertook  to  march. 

But 
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Bat  the  farther  he  mored  from  the  Highlands  the  lets  was  he 
supported  bj  the  Highlanders*  Besides  their  usual  unwillingness 
lo  be  drawn  far  beyond  the  shadow  of  their  native  mountains, 
thej  had  now  a  special  plea  for  leave  of  absence ;  it  was  harvest 
time,  and  everj  man  eager  to  get  in  his  own  little  crop  of  oats. 
Thus  then  no  sooner  had  the  Marquis  announced  his  march  ta 
the  southwards  than  manj  of  the  Maodonalds  under  Sir  Allaster, 
and  of  the  Gordons  under  Lord  Aboyne,  asked  permission  to  go 
home — all  faithfully  promising,  however,  to  rejoin  the  Standard 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  on  the  other  hand  Montrose  had  reason 
to  expect  powerful  reinforcements  on  the  Border.  There  the 
great  House  of  Bucdeuch  indeed  was  adverse,  and  had  contri- 
buted  a  regiment  to  Lord  Leven's  army;  but  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas  and  the  Earls  of  Roxburgh,  Home,  Traquair,  Annan* 
dale,  and  Hartfell,  professed  their  loyal  seal  and  promised  their 
active  aid.  It  was  found,  nevertheless,  that  these  noblemen  had 
not  so  much  seal  or  so  much  power,  or  the  Royal  cause  not  so 
much  popularity,  as  had  been  expected.  The  cry  might  be  again 
in  those  districts,  not  for  King  or  P^r,  but  as  after  Flodden — 

*  Up  wi'  the  souters  of  Selkirk, 
And  down  wi'  the  Earl  of  Home ! ' 

To  say  nothing  of  the  enmity  between  the  neighbouring  Border 
counties,  vrhich  the  same  old  ballad  denotes > 

*  Up  wi»  the  Boutcrs  of  Selkirk ! 
For  they  are  baith  trusty  stid  leal ; 
Then  up  wi'  the  men  of  the  Forest, 
And  down  wi'  the  Merse  to  the  De'il !' 

Thus,  from  one  cause  or  the  other,  Montrose  could  only 
obtain  for  recruits  a  few  troops  of  irregular  horse— whom  Bishop 
Guthry  quaintly  designates  as  the  '  truthless  trained  bands  I* 

The  state  of  Montrose's  affairs  at  this  juncture  is  well  shown 
in  a  private  letter,  which  on  the  10th  of  September  Sir  Robert 
Spottiswoode  addressed  to  Lord  Digby  from  Kelso. 

•  We  are  now  arrived,  ad  columnas  Berculity  to  T^eedside,  and  dis- 
persed all  the  King's  enemies  within  this  kingdom  to  several  places,  some 

to  Ireland,  most  to  Berwick  You  little  imagine  the  difficulties 

my  Lord  Marquis  hath  here  to  wrestle  with.  The  overcoming  of  the 
enemy  is  the  least  of  them-^he  hath  more  to  do  with  his  seeming 
friends^  Since  I  came  to  him  (whieh  was  but  within  these  ten  days, 
after  mack  toil  and  haaard)  I  have  seen  much  of  it.  He  was  forced  to 
dismiss  his  Highlanders  for  a  season,  who  would  needs  return  home 
to  look  to  their  own  affairs.  When  they  were  gone  Aboyne  took  a 
caprice,  and  had  away  with  him  the  greatest  strength  he  had  of  horse. 

Notwithstanding  whereof  he  resolved  to  follow  his  work  Beisides 

he  was  invited  hereunto  hy  the  Eails  of  Roxburgh  and  Home,  who 
when  he  was  within  a  doxen  miles  of  them  have  rendered  their  houses 
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and  theroseWes  to  David  Leslie*  and  are  carried  in  as  prisoners  to 
Berwick.  Traquair  has  been  with  him«  and  he  promised  more  nor 
[than]  he  hath  yet  performed.  All  these  were  great  disheartenings 
to  any  other  but  to  him,  whom  nothing  of  this  kind  can  amaze.' 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  letter  that  the  RoyalisU  were 
already  informed  of  the  approach  of  David  Leslie.  That  able 
and  active  officer  had  been  summoned  in  baste  on  Montrose^s 
conquest  of  the  Lowlands,  and  had  hurried  back  to  the  Tweed 
with  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  army  in  England — 4000  tried 
veterans,  principally  horse.  Far  inferior  as  was  now  Mon- 
trose*8  army,  the  Marquis  was  not  unwilling  nor  unprepared 
to  accept  a  battle,  had  Leslie  advanced  straight  against  him  with 
that  view.  But  the  Covenanting  general  seemed  to  prefer  a 
different  course ;  he  marched  from  Berwick  to  the  Lothians,  and  ' 
appeared  to  have  for  his  aim  to  interpose  between  Montrose  and 
the  Highlands,  and  cut  off  the  Royalists*  retreat.  Montrose  there* 
fore  did  not  imagine  that  any  peril  from  that  quarter  could  be 
close  at  hand. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  accordingly,  the  Marquis  marched 
from  Kelso  and  encamped  his  infantry  that  evening  on  a  level 
plain  named  Philiphaugb,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ettrick,  while 
he  crossed  that  river  with  his  officers  and  horsemen  to  take  up 
quarters  in  the  little  town  of  Selkirk.  For  the  greater  part  of 
that  night  he  was  occupied  with  his  friends.  Lords  Napier,  Air  lie, 
and  Crauford,  in  framing  despatches  and  reports  to  the  King, 
which  were  to  be  sent  off  at  break  of  day.  But  meanwhile 
General  Leslie,  after  reaching  the  Lothians,  had  stopped  short  at 
Gladsmuir,  and  then  most  unexpectedly  turning  to  the  south- 
wardy  descended  the  valley  of  the  Gala  to  Melrose.  There,  at 
less  than  five  miles'  distance  from  the  Royalist  army,  he  passed 
the  night  of  the  12th ;  and  it  has  been  justly  alleged  as  a  proof  how 
little  the  Royalist  cause  found  favour  in  this  district,  that  thus 
within  reach  of  half  an  hour's  gallop,  no  tidings  whatever 
should  have  reached  Montrose  of  his  enemy's  approach.  Early 
next  morning  Leslie  took  advantage  of  a  thick  mist  which  pre- 
vailed ;  forming  his  troops  in  two  divisions^  he  silently  drew  close 
to  Philiphaugb;  then  furiously  charged  both  flanks  of  the 
Royalists  at  once.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  his  attack  was 
felt  sooner  than  perceived.  At  the  first  tidings  Montrose  sprung 
to  horse,  gathered  his  small  squadron,  and  darted  across  the 
Ettrick  to  the  rescue  of  his  infantry.  It  is  admitted  by  an  his- 
torian, far  from  partial  to  his  fame,  that  'in  this  extremity 
whatever  the  abilities  of  the  general  or  the  personal  valour  of  the 
soldier  could  accomplish  was  performed  by  Montrose.'^  With 
•  Laiiig's  HUtory,  vol.  iii.  p.  314,  ed.  1801. 
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tTfx>ps  not  only  far  ontnumberecl,  bot  whollj  inrnrifed,  he  main- 
Uined  for  some  time  a  most  unequal  conflict ;  and  it  was  not  ontil 
he  saw  his  army  slain  or  scattered,  and  himself  left  with  only 
Lords  Napier  and  Douglas,  and  about  thirty  mounted  followers, 
that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  escape.  He  fled  up 
the  vale  of  the  Yarrow,  and  then  crossed  orer  the  moors  to  the 
rale  of  the  Tweed,  reaching  at  sunset  the  ancient  burgh  of 
Peebles.  Next  day  he  was  rejoined  by  about  two  hundred  of  the 
fugitive  horse,  including  the  Earls  of  Crauford  and  Airlie ;  and 
with  these  scanty  remnants  of  his  host  Montrose  cut  back  his  way 
to  the  Highlands. 

The  fatol  day  of  Philiphaugh  is  still  recorded  in  the  tradition- 
ary songs  of  Selkirkshire.  A  ballad  of  more  popularity  than 
poetical  merit  truly  describes  how  Leslie  under  cover  of  the 
darkness  crept  close  to  the  Royalist  ranks : — 

*  A  cloud  o'  mist  them  weel  conceard 
As  close  as  e'er  might  be. 

When  they  came  to  the  Shaw  bum 
Said  he :     Sae  wccl  we  frame, 
I  think  it  is  convenieDt 
That  we  should  sing  a  psalm ! "  ' 

But  we  must  not  dissemble  the  fact,  which  we  learn  from  a  note  to 
the  <  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,*  that  another  reading  of 
the  last  Kne,  equally  current  among  the  peasantry,  considerably 
modifies  the  merit  of  General  Leslie*s  suggestion  :— 

*  I  think  it  is  convenient 
That  we  should  take  a  dram  ! ' 

In  this  rout  both  the  Royal  Standards  were  preserved  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  William  Hay,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Kin- 
noul,  carried  the  first ;  he  escaped  from  the  field,  and  lay  for 
some  time  concealed  upon  the  Borders,  after  which  he  travelled 
in  disguise  to  the  Highlands,  and  restored  his  charge  to  Mon- 
trose. The  second  Standard  was  saved  by  a  brave  Irish  soldier, 
who,  seeing  the  battle  lost,  slipped  it  from  its  staff,  and  wrapped 
it  round  his  body  as  a  shroud,  and  then  forced  his  way,  sword  in 
hand,  through  the  enemy. 

The  victors  of  Philiphaugh  showed  no  mercy  to  the  vanquished. 
Of  the  common  prisoners,  many  were  drawn  up  in  the  court-yard 
of  Newark  Castle,  on  Yarrow,  and  shot  dead  in  cold  blood,  and 
their  bodies  interred  in  haste,  and  with  little  ceremony,  in  a 
neighbouring  spot,  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Slain* 
MenVLee.*  'The  ground,*  thus  wrote  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
1829,  *  being  about  twenty  years  since  opened  for  the  founda- 
tion 
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tion  of  A  school- house,  the  bones  and  skulls>  which  were  dug  up 
in  great  quantity,  plainly  showed  the  truth  of  the  country  tradi- 
tion.'* The  captives  of  higher  rank  were  carefully  reserved,  not 
in  compassion,  but  for  the  form  of  a  public  trial,  and  the  pageant 
of  a  public  execution.  Thus  perished  at  Edinburgh  and  at 
Glasgow — Sir  William  Rollock  and  Sir  William  Nesbit;  the 
Irish  officers,  O'Kyan  and  Lauchlin ;  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir 
Robert  Spottiswoode  (for  even  statesmen  and  judges  were  not 
spared) ;  Guthry,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Moray ;  and  Murray, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  TuUibardine.  Lord  Ogilvie  escaped  in  the 
disguise  of  his  sister*s  clothes,  and  Archibald  Primrose  was  saved 
(so  says  the  family  tradition)  by  the  personal  friendship  of 
Argyle. 

During  this  time  Montrose  was  returned  to  his  first  recruiting- 
ground  of  Athol,  and  in  bitter  anguish  for  the  impending  fate  of 
his  friends,  applied  himself  to  raise  another  army  for  their  rescue. 
The  Athol  men  and  some  few  of  the  Highlanders  readily  joined 
him ;  but  the  leader  of  the  Macdonalds,  Sir  Allaster,  who  had  now 
tasted  the  sweets  of  independent  command,  found  pleas  for 
remaining  absent  from  the  Standard.  Thus  also  the  head  of  the 
Gordons,  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  who  had  at  last  emerged  from 
his  concealment  in  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  showed  himself 
most  jealous  and  untoward^  In  spite  of  every  discouragement, 
however,  the  month  of  October  had  not  passed  ere  Montrose 
appeared  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men  before  Glasgow, 
where  Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode  and  other  of  the  principal  pri* 
soners  were  then  confined.  He  trusted  to  be  able  to  strike  some 
blow  for  their  deliverance,  by  drawing  forth  David  Leslie  to 
action  from  the  walls.  But  that  skilful  General  forbore  from 
giving  him  the  desired  opportunity,  and  Montrose  found  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw,  leaving  the  captives  to  their  doom.  General 
Middleton,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  was  afterwards  sent  against  him 
with  some  troops,  and  the  mountain-warfare  continued,  but  on  a 
far  lesser  scale  and  more  desultory  manner  than  before.  Mont* 
rose  lost  his  kinsman  and  earliest  friend,  Lord  Napier,  who  had 
shared  in  the  flight  from  Philiphaugh,  but  who,  unable  at  his 
advanced  age  to  sustain  such  toilsome  marches,  fell  sick  and  died 
at  Fincastle,  in  Athol.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Marquis  obtained 
the  co-operation  of  his  former  antagonist  at  Aulderne,  Sir  John 
Urrey,  who,  upon  some  disgust  from  the  Covenanters,  veered  back 
to  the  Royal  cause. 

The  termination  to  this  fierce  and  long-protracted  mountain- 
warfare  came  at  last,  from  the  turn  of  affairs  in  England.  Charles 
had  no  army  left  to  take  the  field  in  the  spring,  and  passed  the 
*  *  Talcs  of  a  Grandfather,'  second  Mries,  rol.  K  p.  284,  ed.  1829. 
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mnter  at  Oxford,  with  no  better  prospect  before  hira  than  to 
find  himself  encompassed  and  beleaguered  in  its  walls.  Under 
these  circnmstances  he  adopted  the  rash,  and,  as  it  proved, 
fatal  resolution  to  join  the  Soittish  troops,  then  encamped  before 
Newark^  and  to  trust  to  their  smtiments  of  loyalty  and  honour. 
But  eren  the  first  hour  of  his  arriral  amongst  them  might  con* 
▼ince  the  King  that  he  had  leaned  upon  a  broken  reed.  Sir 
James  Turner,  who  was  present,  thus  describes  the  scene : — 

•  In  the  summer  (May,  1646)  he  (the  King)  cast  himself  in  the 
Scots^  arms  at  Newark.  There  did  Earl  Lothian,  u  President  of  the 
Committee,  to  his  eternal  reproach,  imperiously  require  his  Majesty, 
before  he  had  either  drank,  refreshed,  or  reposed  himself,  to  command 
my  Lord  Bellasis  to  deliver  up  Newark  to  the  Parliament's  forces,  and 
James  Graham — ^for  so  he  called  €h^  Montrose^to  lay  down  arms, 
all  which  the  King  stoutly  refused,  telling  him  that  he  who  had  made 
him  an  Earl,  had  made  James  Graham  a  Marquis  I ' — Memoirs,  p.  41. 

The  Scottish  leaders,  with  a  view  of  better  securing  the  person 
of  their  visitor,  or,  as  they  had  resolved  to  consider  him,  their 
captive,  immediately  marched  back  with  him  from  Newark  to 
NewcastleHm*Tyne,  where  they  began  their  negotiations  for 
selling  him  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  Ere  long  the  unhappy 
mimarch  found  himself  compelled  to  send  orders  for  surrender- 
ing the  towns  and  castles  which  still  adhered  to  him,  and  instruct 
Montrose  to  disband  his  fcM'ces  and  retire  into  France.  Montrose, 
seeing  that  the  ocMnmand  was  plainly  an  extorted  one,  at  first 
hesitated ;  but  when  it  was  renewed,  and  when  he  found  that  his 
refusal  might  endanger  the  Royal  Person,  he  prepared  to  obey. 
To  settle  the  terms,  he  held  a  conference  with  General  Middleton 
in  the  open  air,  near  the  river  Isia,  each  with  only  a  sinp^le 
attendant  to  hold  his  horse.  It  was  agreed  (Middleton  grantmg 
far  milder  terms  than  the  Convention  of  Estates  approved)  that 
the  Earl  of  Airlie  and  other  friends  and  followers  of  Montrose 
shonld  retain  their  lives  and  property,  just  as  if  they  had  not 
engaged  with  him,  while  he  and  Sir  John  Urrey  were  to  be 
allowed  only  safe  transportation  beyond  sea. 

On  the  SOth  of  July,  accordingly,  Montrose  having  assembled 
at  Rattray  the  melandmly  remains  of  his  army,  dismissed  them 
in  the  King's  name,  and  afiTectionately  bade  them  farewell. 
Their  sorrow  was  deep  and  sincere.  Some  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  with  tears  besought  that  they  might  follow  him  wherever  he 
went.  Here,  too,  he  parted  from  his  constant  friend,  the  brave 
old  Earl  of  Airlie,  who  left  him  only  at  his  own  request,  and  who 
had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  gallant  son  in  the  Royal  cause — Sir 
Thomas  Ogilvie,  slain  at  Inverlochy. 

The  Marquis,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Urrey  and  a  few 
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others,  next  repaired  to  his  house  at  Old  Montrose,  and  held 
himself  ready  for  embarkation.  But  he  would  not  trust  the  good 
faith  of  the  Committee  of  Estates  so  far  as  to  enter  the  vessel 
which,  according  to  the  treaty,  they  were  bound  to  provide.  He 
hired  on  his  own  account  a  small  pinnace  belonging  to  Bei^en, 
in  Norway;  and  when  it  had  already  put  out  to  sea,  joined 
it  secretly  in  a  fly- boat.  On  this  occasion,  and  during  the 
voyage,  he  was  disguised  as  the  servant  of  the  Reverend  James 
Wood,  one  of  his  chaplains — thus  leaving  Scotland  as  he  had 
entered  it,  in  a  menial  dress. 

The  life  of  Montrose  in  his  banishment  was  the  usual  life  of 
exiles — an  ever-new  succession  of  schemes  and  projects  for  return, 
amfident  predictions  of  success,  and  eager  applications  for  aid — 
all  ending  alike  in  that  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart 
sick.  Surely  no  Highland  steep  which  the  hero  had  ever  climbed 
was  so  toilsome  as  that  ascent  of  the  stranger*s  sturs ! 
•  Tu  proverai  si  ..... 

.....  com'  h  duro  calle 

Lo  scendere  e'l  salir  per  1'  altrui  scale ! ' 
Montrose  repaired  to  Paris  (as  the  King  had  desired  him)  to 
receive  instructions  from  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  but  found 
Her  Majesty  wholly  governed  by  her  favourite.  Lord  Jermyn, 
and  jealous  of  all  other  counsels.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
it  seems  not  improbable  that,  as  Clarendon  alleges,  Montrose 
may  have  shown  at  Paris  a  too  haughty  consciousness  of  his  own 
great  exploits.  To  make  them  more  fully  and  generally  known, 
his  chaplain,  Dr.  George  Wishart,  published  in  1647  a  narra- 
tive of  them  in  the  Latin  language,  with  the  title  De  Rebus  sub 
imperio  Ittustrissimi  Jacobi  Montis- Rosarum  Marchionis  praeclare 
ffestis,  Conunentarius* — an  eloquent  work,  but  not  free  from  lai^e 
amplifications. 

Whatever  the  cause,  and  whosoever*s  the  fault,  it  is  certain  that 
the  various  proposals  which  from  time  to  time  Montrose  made  to 
the  Queen  for  attempting  the  deliverance  of  his  Royal  Master, 
were  coldly  received,  and  ere  long  laid  aside.  Nor  could  Mont* 
rose,  on  any  other  point,  approve  the  course  of  conduct  pursued 
at  Paris.  A  project  being  on  foot  to  obtain  for  his  niece,  Lilias 
Napier,  some  place  at  Court,  he  writes  thus  (July  26,  1647) 
to  Stirling  of  Keir  : — 

*  As  for  that  which  you  spoke  long  ago  concerning  Lilias,  I  have  been 
thinking,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  there  is  neither  Scotsman  nor  woman 

*  Th€  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Dr.  G.  Wiahart  (who  became  Bitbop  of  Edinburgh 
aHer  the  Restoration)  in  Holyrood  Chapel,  concludes  with  these  lines : 

'  Grettaque  Mont-Rosei  Latio  celebrata  cothumo, 
Quaiitula,  proh,  tanti  sunt  monamenta  viri 
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welcome  that  way,  neither  would  any.  of  honour  and  virtue,  chiefly  a 
woman,  aufier  themselves  to  live  in  so  lewd  and  worthless  a  place.  * 
It  is  not  clear,  bowever,  from  this  passage  to  which  Court 
Montrose  refers — whether  to  the  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria  or  to 
that  of  Henrietta  Maria. 

During  the  stay  of  Montrose  at  Paris,  he  met  with  many 
tokens  of  respect  fnmi  the  most  eminent  French  statesmen.  Car* 
dinal  de  Rets,  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  his  Memoirs,  speaks  of 
him  as  the  only  man  who  had  ever  reminded  him  of  the  heroes 
described  by  Plutarch — a  strong  expression  from  the  friend  of 
Turenne  and  Conde !  Cardinal  Mazarin  made  anxious  endea- 
vours to  enlist  for  France  a  chief  of  so  much  fame,  offering  that  he 
should  be  General  to  the  Soots  in  France,  and  Lieutenant-General 
to  the  French  army  whenever  he  joined  it,  with  a  promise  of 
other  places  and  pensions  hereafter.  But  Montrose  thought 
any  rank  below  that  of  Field- Marshal  inferior  to  his  merit  and 
renown ;  and  above  all,  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment which  might  clash  vrith  his  service  (whenever  it  might  be 
called  for)  to  his  own  King.  Having  accordingly  refused  the 
offer,  he  in  March,  1648,  quitted  Paris,  and  proceeded  through 
Geneva  into  Germany.  At  Prague  he  saw  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand, who  received  him  most  graciously,  granted  him  the  patent 
of  a  Field- Marshal  of  the  Empire,  and  also  appointed  him  to  the 
oommand  (immediately  under  the  Emperor  himself)  of  leries  to 
be  raised  on  the  borders  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  To  avoid 
the  hostile  armies  then  in  the  field,  the  Marquis  took  his  further 
route  drcuitously  through  Dantzic  and  Copenhagen,  where  he 
was  honourably  entertained  by  his  Danish  Majesty,  and  from 
whence  he  repaired  by  Groningen  to  Brussels. 

But,  whatever  his  wanderings,  whatever  his  vicissitudes,  Mon- 
trose never  lost  sight  of  his  first  object — another  attempt  when- 
ever possible  to  restore  the  Royal  cause  in  Scotland.  There 
is  still  extant  in  the  Montrose  Charter-Chest  his  Key  for 
secret  correspondence  with  his  friends  at  home,  bearing  the 
date  of  this  very  year,  1648.  This  paper  gives  covert  names 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  real  ones,  and  is  still  remarkable,  as 
showing  Montrose^s  view  of  several  characters.  For  his  own  he 
adopts,  not  unaptly,  the  French  phrase  Venture  Faire,  The 
Earl  of  Lanerick  becomes  Peter-a- Packs  (a  juggler).  The  Earl 
of  Roxburgh,  whom  Montrose  suspected  of  double  dealing  with 
David  Leslie,  is  designated  The  Fox;  David  Leslie  himself  is 
called  The  Executioner,  from  his  cruelties  after  the  day  of  Philip- 
haugh.  The  Marquis  of  Huntley  is  called  The  Moor-game,  from 
his  having  lurked  so  long  in  the  northern  hills.  The  Water-Fowl 
might  have  seemed  a  tempting  nick-name  for  the  Marquis  of 
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Argyle ;  but  Montrose  is  content  with  RuHng  Elder,  or  the  Mer- 
chant  qf  Middleburffh. 

It  was  about  this  period  in  his  life  that  Montrose  appears  to 
have  composed  his '  Love  Song '  to  some  fair  one  whose  name  is 
not  now  recorded.  This  piece  of  poetry,  first  published  in  171 1, 
is  of  great  length  and  very  unequal  merit ;  we  shall  only  quote 
from  it  three  stanzas,  which  Mrs.  Arkwright  has  set  to  music  with 
her  usual  exquisite  taste  and  skill : — 

*  My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray 
This  noble  world  of  thee 

Be  governed  by  no  other  sway 
Than  purest  monarchy. 
For  if  confusion  have  a  part. 
Which  virtuous  souls  abhor, 
And  hold  a  synod  in  thy  heart, 
I  *11  never  love  thee  more. 

*  Like  Alexander  I  will  reign, 
And  I  will  reign  alone ; 

My  heart  shall  evermore  disdain 
A  rival  on  my  throne. 
He  either  fears  his  fdtt  too  much. 
Or  his  deserts  are  small. 
Who  puts  it  not  unto  the  touch 
To  win  or  lose  it  all ! 

*  fiut  if  thou  wilt  be  constant  then. 
And  faithful  of  thy  word, 

I  '11  make  thee  &mou8  by  my  peoi 

And  glorious  by  my  sword. 

I  '11  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 

Was  never  heard  before ; 

I  '11  dress  and  crown  thee  all  with  bays, 

And  love  thee  evermore.' 
We  had  promised  that  we  would  confine  ourselves  to  these  three 
stanzas,  yet  we  cannot  forbear  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  one 
more,  which  appears  to  us  fraught  with  singular  beauty  and 
feeling : — 

'  The  golden  laws  of  love  shall  be 
Upon  this  pillar  hung — 
A  simple  heart,  a  single  eye, 
A  true  and  constant  tongue ; 
Let  no  man  for  more  love  pretend 
Than  he  has  heart  in  store, 
True  love  begun  shall  never  end- 
Love  one,  and  love  no  morei' 
We  are  much  surprised  how  Mr.  Napier  can  think— or  expect 
any  reader  of  taste  to  think  with  him — that  these  fine  staneas  are 
pnl^  a  political  allegory,  and  denote  Montrose*s  '  love  for  his  Boyal 
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Master,  and  his  anxiety  to  save  him  from  evil  counsellors  I'  (Life, 
&c.,  p.  426.)  Such  a  notion  may,  we  think,  be  consigned  to  the 
same  Limbo  with  that  of  the  Italian  commentators  who  in  Dante's 
impassioned  allusions  to  his  long- lost  Beatrice  can  see  nothing  bul 
a  personification  of  schooUtheology  ! 

There  is  another  song  which  we  earnestly  commend  to  Mrs. 
Arkwright's  attention ;  it  is  not  certainly  known  to  be  Mont- 
rose's, nor  does  Mr.  Napier  notice  it ;  indeed  it  has  been  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Graham  of  Gartmore.  ^  But  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  says  the 
last  editor  of  the  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'*  '  told  me  he 
believed  these  verses  to  have  been  the  composition  of  a  nobler 
Graham — ^the  Great  Marquis  of  Montrose.'  We  cannot  tell  on 
what  proof  Sir  Walter  relied,  but  the  resemblance  in  style  and 
manner  appears  to  us  very  strong.  Of  this,  however,  our  readers 
shall  judge  for  themselves : — 

*  If  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please^ 
Right  soon  I  '11  mount  my  steed, 
And  strong  his  arm  and  fast  his  seat 
That  bears  from  me  the  meed. 

I  '11  wear  thy  colours  in  my  cap, 
Thy  picture  in  my  heart. 
And  he  that  hends  not  to  thine  eyes 
Shall  rue  it  to  his  smart 
Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love, 
Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 
'  If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye, 
I  '11  dight  me  in  array ; 
I  '11  tend  thy  chamber-door  all  night. 
And  squire  thee  all  the  day. 
If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thy  ear. 
These  sounds  T  '11  strive  to  catch ; 
Thy  voice  I  '11  steal  to  woo  thyself, 
That  voice  that  none  can  match. 
Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love. 
Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 

*  But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 
I  never  broke  a  vow, 

No  maiden  lays  her  skaith  to  me — 

I  never  loved  but  you. 

For  you  alone  I  ride  the  ring. 

For  you  I  wear  the  blue ; 

For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing. 

Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo ! 

Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love ; 

Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo ! ' 


*  Vol.  in.  p.  315,  ed.  1833. 
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Reverting  from  the  subject  of  these  songs>  and  rejecting,  as 
we  must>  Mr.  Napier's  explanation  of  the  former^  we  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  another  explanation  on  a  different 
matter  by  Bishop  Burnet,  which  seems  to  us  equally  groundless, 
and  far  less  innocent.  The  Bishop  states,  in  a  passage  of  his 
History  which  was  suppressed  in  the  former  editions,  but  which 
has  been  more  recently  made  public : — 

'The  Queen  Mother  (Henrietta  Maria)  hated  Montrose  mortally; 

 she  heard  thiit  he  had  talked  very  indecently  of  her 

favours  to  him,  which  she  herself  told  the  Lady  Susan  Hamilton,  a 
daughter  of  Duke  Hamilton,  from  whom  I  had  it.  So  she  sent  him 
word  to  leave  Paris  (in  March,  1648),  and  she  would  see  him  no  more. 
He  (then)  wandered  about  the  Courts  of  Germany.' — Oxf.  Ed.  i.  p.  97. 

It  might  be  sufficient,  in  refutation  of  this  story,  to  allege  the 
devoted  loyalty  and  the  chivalrous  temper  of  Montrose.  But  it 
is  decisively  disproved  by  the  tenor  of  the  Queen's  own  letters  to 
the  Marquis  of  a  later  date,  as  still  preserved  in  the  family 
Charter-Chest.  Thus,  on  the  22nd  July,  1649,  her  Majesty 
writes : — 

*  I  receive  (your  assurances)  with  great  satisfaction,  hating  that  esteem 
for  you  which  can  never  diminish,  but  which  I  shall  cherish  in  whatever 
fortune  may  befall  me,  and  must  claim  from  you  a  reciprocal  esteem  fur 
myself.' 

Montrose  was  at  Brussels  when  the  execution  of  King  Charles 
was  made  known  to  him.  In  this  age  of  less  keen  political  con- 
tentions, and  we  may  add  of  more  languid  political  attachments, 
we  can  scarcely  credit  the  extremity  of  grief  and  anguish  which 
this  fatal  intelligence  produced  in  many  minds.  We  are  half 
inclined  to  doubt  and  cavil  when  told,  on  whatever  high  authority, 
that  some  persons  fell  into  convulsions,  or  sunk  into  such  a  melan- 
choly as  attended  them  to  the  grave ;  while  others,  as  is  reported, 
suddenly  fell  down  dead.  Montrose  himself,  as  his  chaplain 
assures  us,  swooned  away  at  the  news,  and  was  confined  to  his 
chamber  for  two  days.  He  then  came  forth  with  some  lines  of 
poetry,  still  preserved,  in  which  a  vigorous  thought  is  seen  to 
struggle  through  a  rugged  versification,  and  of  which  the  three 
first  words— GREAT,  oood,  and  just— denote  his  opinion  of  his 
murdered  sovereign. 

With  such  feelings  strong  in  his  mind,  Montrose  immediately 
tendered  his  alliance  to  Charles  II.,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month  joined  the  young  King  at  the  Hague.  Ere  long  com- 
missioners also  arrived  at  that  place  from  Scotland,  acknowledging 
the  right  of  succession,  and  offering  to  call  his  Majesty  to  the 
throne ;  but  on  very  hard  conditions — requiring  him  to  adopt  both 
the  Covenants — to  put  down  any  other  form  of  religion — and  to 
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banish  from  his  presence  all  MaUgnants — by  which  term  they 
meant  the  true  Koyalists,  and  amongst  whom  they  espedally 
named  Montrose.  Charles,  in  the  extremity  to  which  his  fortunes 
were  reduced,  would  not  refuse,  nor  yet,  where  such  sacrifices  were 
demanded,  would  he  accept,  these  propositions.  He  resolved  to 
keep  the  commissioners  in  play  :  proceeded  first  to  Brussels,  and 
thence  to  Paris,  on  the  plea  of  consulting  the  Queen  Mother — 
and  meanwhile  gave  private  instructions  to  Montrose  to  raise  what 
forces  he  could  abroad,  and  with  them  attempt  a  landing  in  Scot- 
land. His  object,  which  certainly  showed  no  nice  sense  of  political 
int^rity,  was,  if  Montrose  should  succeed,  to  profit  by  that  suc- 
cess—or, if  Montoose  should  fail,  then  to  disavow  him,  and  con* 
elude  his  own  treaty  with  the  Covenanting  chiefs. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  part  of  Charles  in  these  trans- 
actions, Montrose's  at  least  was  straightforward,  plain,  and  clear. 
He  had  counselled  the  King  to  reject  at  once  these  ignominious 
terms.  He  bad  taken  no  share  in  the  underhand  negotiations 
which  ensued.  He  had  looked  to  his  Royal  Master,  and  to  his 
Royal  Master  alone.  But  when  he  received  that  Master's  com- 
mand to  try  a  descent  on  Scotland,  he  displayed  the  ready  obe- 
dience which  every  subject  ought,  and  the  dauntless  energy  which 
only  a  hero  could.  He  immediately  repaired  to  the  Courts  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  from  both  of  which,  but  chiefly  from 
Queen  Christina — ^an  admirer  of  romantic  enterprises  and  adven- 
turous characters — he  received  much  encouragement,  with  a  few 
stands  of  arms  and  a  little  money.  With  this  he  hired  some 
ships  and  enlisted  some  German  mercenaries ;  while  the  fame  of 
his  exploits  drew  around  him  not  a  few  of  the  exiled  Royalists, 
as  Sir  John  Urrey,  and,  above  all,  the  Soots. 

We  need  scarcely  perhaps  pause  to  mention  that  while  the  Mar- 
quis was  still  at  the  Hague,  Dorislaus,  an  agent  of  the  Parliament 
in  that  country,  was  basely  murdered  by  several  Scottish  gentlemen 
in  exile,  most  of  them,  as  Clarendon  states,  retainers  of  Montrose. 
In  more  modem  times  Montrose  himself  has  been  suspected  of 
participation  in  that  crime ;  a  charge  for  which  there  is  no  evidence, 
and  against  which,  as  we  conceive,  there  is  every  presumption. 

According  to  Hume,  Montrose,  after  he  had  left  the  Hague, 
'  hastened  his  enterprise,  lest  the  King's  agreement  with  the  Scots 
should  make  him  revoke  his  commission.'  But  the  papers  in 
the  Montrose  Charter-Chest  prove  that  the  Marquis  had  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  expect  any  revocation.  On  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1650,  Charles  sent  him  the  George  and  Riband  of  the 
Garter,  with  letters  patent,  couched  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
On  the  same  day  his  Majesty  writes, — *  I  conjure  you  not  to  take 
alarm  at  any  reports  or  messages  from  others,  but  to  depend 
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upon  my  kindneM,  and  to  proceed  in  your  businesi  with  your 
usual  courage  and  alacrity.*  And>  on  the  15ih  of  April,  when 
Montrose  was  already  in  Scotland,  and  the  King  at  Breda,  coming: 
to  a  treaty  with  the  Covenanters,  he  uses  these  words  to  Lcnrd 
Napier,  who  had  remained  at  Hamburgh  to  enlist  more  troops^ 
'  I  pi's^y  continue  your  assistance  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose/ 

Thus  it  was  that  early  in  the  year  1650 — almost  immediately, 
it  would  seem,  after  receiving  the  King*s  orders  of  the  12th  of 
January* — Montrose  set  sail  from  Gottenburg,  and  steered  to  the 
Orkneys.  Even  at  the  outset  of  his  enterprise  he  sustained  no 
slight  disaster,  since  two  of  his  vessels,  with  about  one-third  of 
his  force  on  board,  perished  by  shipwreck.  At  the  Orkneys  he 
levied  a  few  hundred  of  the  islanders ;  but,  remote  as  they  were, 
and  slightly  disturbed  as  they  had  been,  from  the  civil  wars  which 
wasted  the  main  land)  they  appeared  both  unwarlike  and  unwil- 
ling. The  whole  force  of  Montrose,  though  motley  and  iiU 
compact,  was  very  far  from  numerous,  not  exceeding,  with  every 
addition,  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  men.  Still>  however,  re- 
solved to  try  his  fortune,  he  embarked,  and  once  more  set  foot  on 
the  continent  of  Scotland  at  nearly  its  furthest  point,  on  the  coast 
of  Caithness.  Here  he  called  the  people  to  arms,  and  unfurled 
three  standards^  two  for  the  King  and  one  for  himself.  The  first 
of  the  Royal  banners  was  of  black,  and  represented  the  bleeding 
head  of  Charles  I.  on  the  block,  with  the  inscription,  Jut>GB  and 
AVENGB  MY  CAUSE,  O  LoRD !  The  sccoud  bore  the  Royal  Arms, 
and  the  motto,  Quos  pietas  virtus  bt  honor  fecit  amicos. 
And  on  Montrose's  own  banner  appeared  the  words.  Nil 

MEDIUM. 

Montrose  had  expected  the  people  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland 
to  join  his  standard,  but  found  that  for  the  most  part  they  fled  at 
his  approach.  Like  the  Orkneymen>  they  had  hitherto  taken 
little  share  and  felt  small  concern  in  the  civil  wars^  and  the 
greatest  of  their  feudal  chiefs,  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  was  now 
on  the  side  of  the  ruling  powers;  besides  which,  they  might 
remember  the  former  excesses  of  Montrose's  army,  or  dread  the 
unwonted  aspect  of  foreign  troops.  Still  undaunted,  the  Marquis 
pursued  his  march  along  the  eastern  coast  He  passed  by  the 
range  of  hills  in  sight  of  Dunrobin  Castle,  which  was  garrisoned 
for  the  Earl  of  Sutherland^  but  avoided  any  nearer  approach, 
though  a  few  of  his  soldiers,  who  incautiously  came  within  range 
of  the  castle  guns,  were  made  prisoners.    From  thence,  passing 

*  On  December  15,  1649,  Montrose  wrote  to  Lord  Seaforth  from  Gottenburg,  as 
*  being  to  sett  sayle  to-morrow  for  Scotland  but  he  appears  to  have  postponed  hn 
voyage  on  purpose  probably  to  await  the  King^s  final  commandi.  See  Montrose's 
letters  to  Lord  Seaforth  in  the  Appendix  (p.  441)  to  the  translation  of  Dr.  Wishart*s 
narrative,  published  in  1819,  under  the  title  of '  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrdse.* 
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with  his  forces  up  Strathfleet,  he  tonied  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  His  progress  in  these  desert  regions  has  been  well  de- 
scribed in  a  MS.  Memoir  on  the  District  of  Atsynt,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  George  Taylor,  of  Golspie,  from  still  subsisting  records 
and  traditions.  We  owe  the  communication  of  this  interesting 
document,  from  which  we  shall  make  several  extracts,  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  to  the  friendship  of  his 
brother.  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  whom  now  we  are  happy  to  hail 
as  Earl  of  Ellesmere : — 

*•  The  beautiful  Highland  valley  of  the  Fleet,'  says  Mr.  Taylor,  *  being 
then  destitute  of  roads,  the  picturesque  and  fbrmidable  appearance  of  a 
great  body  of  armed  men  winding  along  its  steep  sides,  and  the  difficulty 
of  marching  through  narrow  defiles  and  over  rocky  passes,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  inhabitants,  who,  fur  a  lotig  period  afterwards,  talked 
extravagantly  of  the  flaunting  display  of  the  several  banners,  of  the  full 
sonorous  notes  of  the  trumpet,  and  of  the  martial  appearance  of  a  body 
of  troopers  seated  in  the  high- bowed  and  antique  war-saddles  of  the 
period.' 

The  news  of  Montrose^s  approach  struck  a  terror  at  Edin- 
burgh more  commensurate  to  his  past  renown  than  to  his  present 
strength;  it  could  scarcely  have  been  greater  had  the  hero  been 
already  at  their  walls.  Colonel  Strachan,  an  officer  of  some  note, 
was  sent  forward  in  all  haste  with  a  body  of  horse ;  and  whatever 
army  could  be  drawn  together  followed,  imder  General  Leslie. 
Strachan  found  the  Royalists  advanced  to  the  borders  of  Ross- 
shire,  and  unable,  from  their  almost  entire  want  of  light  cavalry, 
to  obtain  any  tidings  of  his  movements.  Thus  he  could,  undisco- 
vered, lay  an  ambuscade  for  them  at  the  pass  of  Corbiesdale,  on  the 
river  Kyle;  where,  accordingly,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th  of  April,  Montrose  suddenly  saw  his  enemy  issue  forth,  close 
at  hand,  in  three  divisions.  He  b^t  back  the  first,  but  was  instantly 
assailed  again  by  Strachan  at  the  head  of  the  second.  Then  did 
his  motley  force  resolve  itself,  as  it  were,  into  its  first  elements^ 
The  unwarlike  Orkneymen  threw  down  their  arms,  and  the 
Germans^  retiring  to  a  wood,  made  a  more  methodical  but 
scarcely  less  rapid  surrender ;  while  Montrose's  few  Scottish  fol- 
lowers fought  with  a  spirit  like  his  own.  Some  of  his  bravest 
officers,  as  young  Mensies,  were  slain  by  his  side ;  others^  as  Sir 
John  Urrey  and  Lord  Frendraught,  were  made  prisoners ;  and 
the  tout  became  complete.  The  Great  Marquis  himself  re- 
ceived more  than  one  wound,  and  his  horse  was  killed  under 
him.  Seeing  the  day  irretrievablv  lost,  he  fled  from  the  field,  in 
company  with  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  having  flung  aside  his  cloak, 
on  which  was  embroidered  the  star  of  his  newly-gained  Garter, 
and  which,  with  his  Gecnrge,  was  afterwards  found  hidden  at  the 
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root  of  a  tree^  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh.  He  escaped 
into  the  wild  mountain  district  of  Assynt,  and  his  further,  adven- 
turesy  hitherto  but  slightly  known,  will  appear  from  the  following 
extract  of  the  MS.  Memoir  which  we  have  already  quoted : — 

^  The  wanderings  of  the  unfortunate  Marquis  after  his  flight  from  the 
field  of  his  defeat,  and  the  incidents  attendant  on  his  capture  in  Assynt, 
and  on  his  removal  out  of  the  county,  have  been,  in  several  particulars, 
imperfectly  stated  in  the  accounts  of  his  life  hitherlo  published.  With- 
out singling  out  these  omissions  and  inaccuracies,  the  following  details 
convey  such  information  as  is  considered  to  be  correct,  and  which,  in 
part,  is  not  generally  known,  connected  with  the  reverses  that  befd  that 
mtrepid  leader  after  his  defeat,  until  he  was  conducted  out  of  Suther- 
land. 

*  Montrose,  and  the  very  few  adherents  who  joined  him  in  his  flight, 
being  compelled,  by  the  boggy  and  broken  high  ground  in  which  they 
obtained  temporary  safety,  to  relinquish  the  horses  that  carried  them 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  judging  that  all  the  surrounding  inhabitants 
were  opposed  to  them,  wandered  into  the  most  desolate  and  retired  parts 
of  the  wide,  extended,  and  mountainous  r^ion  that  separates  Assvnt 
from  the  Kyle  of  Sutherland ;  their  object  being  to  pass  through  the  hills 
into  the  Reay  country,  then  possessed  by  Liord  Reay  and  the  cadets  of  the 
Mackay  family,  who  were  friendly  towards  the  Marquis  and  the  cause 
in  which  he  sufiered.  The  privations  of  food,  and  the  distress  and 
fatigue  endured  by  these  strangers  in  their  wanderings,  soon  became  in- 
supportable ;  and  by  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  battle, 
Montrose's  companions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  and 
Major  Sinclair,  left  him  and  returned  to  the  eastward,  preferring  the 
certainty  of  being  taken  prisoners  to  the  risk  of  perishing  in  the  wilder- 
ness. On  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  Lord  Kinnoul  became  so  faint, 
and  his  strength  was  so  exhausted  by  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  that  he 
could  move  no  farther.  He  was  therefore  necessarily  left  by  his  dis- 
tracted and  enfeebled  companions,  without  shelter  or  protection  of  any 
kind,  on  the  exposed  heath ;  but  Major  Sinclair  volunteered  to  go  in 
search  of  and  to  return  with  assistance,  while  Montrose  still  moving 
westward,  and  now  alone,  endeavoured  to  efiect  his  escape  to  the  Reay 
country. 

^  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  he  came  in  sieht  of  a  small  hut,  occa- 
sionally occupied  for  dairy  purposes  by  one  of  the  Laird  of  Assynt's 
tenants,  at  a  grazing  farm,  known  by  the  name  of  Glaschyle.  Before 
leaving  Drumcarbisdale,  the  Marquis  disguised  himself  in  the  coarse 
woollen  short  coat  or  jacket  of  a  countryman ;  and  now,  pressed  with 
hunger,  he  ventured  to  approach  the  solitary  hut  before  him,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  some  food,  and  of  being  directed  in  his 
proper  course  to  the  Reay  country. 

*  The  tenant  of  the  farm  chanced  to  be  there  alone  ;  and  the  tradition 
still  is,  that  Montrose  very  modestly  asked  if  a  stranger  who  had  lost 
his  way  among  the  hills  could  be  supplied  with  food  of  any  description ; 
and  that  the  comitryman  viewed  himi  without  any  suspicion  of  his  rank, 
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as  a  respectable  and  civil  stranger.  This  temporary  place  of  residence 
was  almost  destitute  of  provisions ;  but  its  owner  had  a  supply  of  whis- 
key in  his  possession,  of  which  he  gave  some  to  the  Marquis.  He 
asked  for  a  second  supply  of  the  spirit,  and  then  appearing  active  and 
rigorous,  made  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  direction  toward  the  Reay 
country  through  the  mountain  passes  to  the  north.  The  course  to  be 
taken  was  pointed  out  to  him;  and  in  answer  to  a  remark  that  no 
stranger  could  find  out  the  most  accessible  openings  through  the  moun- 
tains without  a  guide,  he  said  he  regretted  that  he  was  too  poor  a  man 
to  pay  any  guide. 

*'  The  countryman's  curiosity  and  suspicions  were,  however,  roused 
by  this  time ;  for  while  Montrose  had  been  drinking  the  whiskey,  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  opening  partially,  displayed  to  the  astonished  eyes  of 
the  countryman  the  glitter  either  of  a  star  or  of  rich  metallic  embroidery 
on  the  waistcoat.  Montrose  proceeded  in  a  north-west  direction  from 
Glaschyle,  followed  at  a  little  distance  by  his  recent  host,  who  seemed 
disposed  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  stranger. 
But  as  Montrose  was  ascending  a  hill  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Glaschyle,  he  was  met  by  a  servant  or  scout  sent  by  the  Laird  of 
Assynt  to  learn  if  any  strangers  were  wandering  through  that  part  of  tlie 
country.  When  he  observed  this  man,  Montrose  endeavoured  to  proceed 
in  another  direction ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  escape,  he  sat  down 
until  both  the  men  overtook  him,  having  previously  scattered  all  the 
money  in  his  possession  among  the  heather,  a  few  coins  of  which  are 
said  to  have  been  picked  up  within  the  last  ten  years. 

*Niel  MacLeod,  the  Laird  of  Assynt,  then  resided  at  Ardvrack 
Castle,  situated  on  a  peninsula  in  Loch  Assynt,  in  the  interior  of  the 
parish.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Monro  of 
Lnmlair,  a  military  officer  of  some  repute  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
commander  of  a  Sutherland  regiment  of  foot,  and  who  had  acquired  the 
character  of  a  stern  and  cruel  man.  He  was  nicknamed,  and  is  still 
spoken  of  by  the  country-people  as  Ian  Dhu  na  Cioch  (Black  John  of 
the  Breast),  in  consequence  of  having  been  accessary  to  a  barbarous 
mutilation  of  some  women.  He  and  his  son,  Captain  Andrew  Monro, 
served  under  Strachan  at  the  battle  of  Drumcarbisdale ;  and  the  ambus- 
cade so  successfully  resorted  to  was  effected  throueh  the  intimate  know- 
ledge possessed  by  these  officers  of  the  localities  of  the  ground.  Imme- 
diately after  the  engagement.  Colonel  Monro  forwarded  an  express  to 
his  son-in-law,  MacLeod  of  Assynt,  and  directed  him  to  secure  such 
strangers  as  might  escape  to  the  west  coast ;  and  the  servant  who  fell  in 
with  Montrose  near  Glaschyle  was  one  of  the  men  despatched  accord- 
ingly to  watch  the  different  passes  into  Assynt. 

'  In  answer  to  questions  by  MacLeod's  servant,  Montrose  said  that  he 
was  going  into  the  Reay  country,  but  had  lost  his  wav,  and  begged  to  be 
conducted  there ;  to  this  request  both  the  men  seemed  to  agree,  and  pro- 
mised to  conduct  him  there ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  they  conveyed  him  to 
MacLeod's  castle  of  Ardvrack,  distant  about  nine  miles  from  the  place 
where  they  met  him.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  castle,  its  peculiar 
situation  on  a  peninsula;  so  nearly  surrounded  with  water  as  to  appear  to  be 
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what  old  chroniclers  call  it,  "  The  Isle  of  Assynt,"  and  of  which  Mont- 
rose had  previously  heard,  convinced  him  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  was 
now  in  the  power  of  MacLeod  of  Assynt.  He  aiaiously  inquired  if  it 
was  Ardvrack  Castle  to  which  he  was  conducted;  when  his  guides 
acknowledged  that  it  was,  and  that  he  might  observe  MacLeod's  lady 
at  its  gate  waiting  to  receive  him.  He  hurriedly  asked  her  father's  name, 
and  was  told,  as  if  to  inspire  terror,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Black 
John  of  the  Breast.  Tradition  bears  that  Montrose,  on  receiving  this 
information,  stood  for  awhile  motionless  and  aghast;  and  then  exclaimed 
that  his  destiny  was  fulfilled  and  his  fate  certain/ 

After  reciting  a  wild  legend  of  an  old  beldame*8  warning  to 
Montrose  in  his  youth,  to  beware  of  a  black  lake  and  the  daughter 
of  a  black- visaged  man,  the  Memoir  proceeds : — 

*  There  is  a  small  dark  lake  at  Drumcarbisdale,  where  Montrose's 
army  was  defeated,  and  MacLeod's  lady  turns  out  to  be  the  person 
alluded  to  by  the  sorceress ;  and  it  is  thus  the  country-people  account 
for  the  despondency  of  Montrose  when  led  into  MacLeod's  castle.  His 
fears,  however,  are  easily  to  be  traced  to  his  knowledge  of  the  lady's 
father  and  brother  being  actively  engaged  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies ; 
and  that  MacLeod  was  also  opposed  to  the  neighbouring  families  and 
clans  of  Mackenzies  and  Macksys,  who  befriended  the  Royal  cause. 
The  deceit  resorted  to  by  his  guides  in  conducting  him  to  Assynt, 
while  they  pretended  to  lead  him  to  the  Reay  country,  was  also  ominous 
of  evil. 

'  *  On  his  arrival  within  the  castle,  the  unfortunate  Montrose  was  com- 
pelled to  rest  his  weary  limbs,  and  to  ponder  over  his  situation,  in  one  of 
the  strong  vaulted  cellars  still  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of  the  building. 
Here  he  was  closely  confined  and  constantly  watched,  and  notice  of  his 
capture  instantly  forwarded  to  Strachan.  He,  however,  used  every  exer- 
tion to  induce  MacLeod  to  consent  to  his  liberation,  by  the  promise  of 
great  rewards  and  the  countenance  .of  the  King,  if  he  would  be  permitted 
to  retire  to  the  Reay  country  or  to  Orkney.  It  appeare  that  MacLeod 
never  served  under  Montrose  in  his  previous  campaigns,  although  the 
contrary  is  sometimes  asserted. 

^  This  Niel  MacLeod  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  great  decision, 
but  his  lady  is  represented  by  the  country-people  as  having  inherited  the 
stem  unrelenting  disposition  of  her  father,  and  as  the  active  person  who 
kept  Montrose  in  close  confinement,  and  delivered  him  up  to  his  op- 
ponents; and  it  is  even  supposed  that  had  MacLeod  not  been  influenced 
by  her,  he  would  have  permitted  the  Marquis  to  escape.  Miyor  Sinclair 
was  also  found  traversing  the  hilli^  and  was  conducted  to  the  prison  of 
his  leader;  but  as  no  accurate  directions  could  be  given  by  them  to 
where  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  had  been  left,  that  nobleman,  whose  body 
was  never  discovered,  must  have  perished  miserably  in  some  solitary 
recess  among  the  mountains. 

•  Montrose  was  shortly  afterwards  conveyed  from  Assynt,  and  escorted 
to  the  south  by  a  body  of  military,  under  the  command  of  a  Major-General 
Holbounu    He  and  the  troops  halted  for  two  days  at  Skibo  Castle, 
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and  there,  notwithstanding  hit  miBfortunes,  Montroie  experienced  a 
degree  of  attention  and  respect  which  he  said  more  than  counter^ 
balanced  the  harsh  treatment  he  complained  of  while  at  Ardvrack,  A 
dowager  lady  then  occupied  Skibo ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis 
and  ms  guards,  she  prepared  a  suitable  entertainment  for  them.  She 
presided  at  the  dinner  table,  at  the  head  of  which,  and  immediately 
before  her,  was  a  leg  of  roasted  mutton.  When  Montrose  entered  the 
room  be  was  introduced  to  her  by  the  offietrs  who  eseorted  him,  and  she 
requested  him  to  be  seated  next  to  her;  but  Holboum,  still  retainii^ 
the  strict  military  order  he  obsenred  in  his  march,  placed  the  Marquis 
between  himself  and  another  officer,  and  thus  he  sat  down  at  I^dy 
Skibo's  right  hand,  and  above  his  noble  prisoner,  before  the  lady  was 
aware  of  the  alteration.  She  no  sooner  observed  this  arrangement  than 
she  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  seized  the  leg  of  roasted  mutton  by  the 
shank,  and  hit  Holboum  such  a  notable  bbw  on  the  head  with  the 
flank  part  of  the  hot  juicy  mutton  as  knocked  him  off  his  seat,  and 
completely  soiled  his  uniform.  The  officers  took  alarm,  dreading  an 
attempt  to  rescue  the  prisoner;  but  the  lady,  still  in  great  wrath,  and 
brandishing  the  leg  of  mutton,  reminded  them  that  she  received  them 
as  guests ;  that  as  such,  and  as  gentlemen,  they  must  accommodate 
themselves  to  sueh  an  sdjustment  of  place  at  her  table  as  she  con- 
sidered to  be  correct ;  that  although  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  a 
prisoner,  she  was  more  resolved  to  support  his  rank  when  unfortunate 
than  if  he  had  been  victorious ;  and,  consequently,  that  no  person  of 
inferior  rank  could,  at  her  table,  be  permitted  to  take  precedence  of 
him.  Order  being  restored,  and  the  mutton  replaced  on  the  table,  every 
possible  civility  was  thereafter  directed  by  all  present  towards  the  Mar- 
quis, who  remained  the  following  day  at  Skibo,  the  troops  being  fatigued 
with  their  laborious  march  from  Assynt*  On  the  third  day  Montrose 
was  removed  to  Brahan  Castle,  and  while  passinr  farther  south  another 
Imdy  interested  herself  more  decidedly  in  his  behalf— *for  he  nesrly 
eftcted  his  escape  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Laird  of  Orange's  wife.' 

The  incident  thus  referred  to  is  told  as  follows  by  Mr» 
Napier : — 

*  The  good  lady  (of  Orange)  plied  the  guards  with  intoxicating  cheer 
nntil  they  were  all  fast  asleep,  and  then  she  dressed  the  Marquis  in  her 
own  dothes,  hoping  to  save  him  as  his  friend  Lord  Ogilvie  had  been 
saved.  In  this  disguise  he  passed  all  the  sentinels,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  escaping,  when  a  soldier,  just  sober  enough  to  msrk  what  was  passing, 
gave  the  alarm,  and  he  was  again  secured.' — Life  and  Times^  p.  471. 

We  may  also  add  to  this  narrative  that  the  wretched  Laird  of 
Assynt  appears  to  have  been  rewarded  by  the  Covenanters  for 
giving  up  Montrose  with  a  present  of  four  hundred  bolls  of 
meal.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  tried  for  bis  treachery  after 
the  Restoration,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  punishment  which  be 
deserved. 

In  Montrose's  way  to  the  southward,  the  illustrious  captive 
was  exposed  to  every  form  of  reproach  and  outrage  from  bis  un- 
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generous  enemies,  who  showed  what  their  terror  had  been  by 
what  their  insults  were.  Thus  he  was  not  allowed  any  change  of 
dress,  but  was  paraded  with  mean  triumph  from  place  to  place,  in 
the  same  countryman*s  habit  in  which  be  had  disguised  himself. 
The  townsmen  of  Dundee,  greatly  as  they  had  suffered  from  his 
arms,  were  the  first  who,  much  to  their  honour^  provided  him 
with  clothes  and  other  necessaries  suited  to  his  rank.  The  reli- 
gious authority  of  the  Kirk  was  violently  strained  not  only  against 
Montrose  himself,  but  against  those  who  pitied  him.  The  Re- 
cords of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrew's  were  printed  only  a  few 
years  since  for  the  Abbotsford  Club ;  and  in  this  document  we 
find  recorded  as  offences,  with  their  respective  punishments,  the 
*  having  drunk  drinks  to  James  Graham or,  in  the  case  of  a 
Minister,  the  not  having  'spoken  enough  for  our  deliverance 
from  James  Graham.* 

Even  before  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  his  doom  had  been 
there  decided.  The  form  of  a  trial  was  dispensed  with,  as 
with  such  judges  it  well  might;  and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
against  him  on  an  Act  of  Attainder  passed  at  the  close  of  1644, 
whilst  he  was  ravaging  the  country  of  Argyle.  His  barbarous 
sentence  was,  that  he  should  be  hanged  for  three  hours  on  a 
gibbet  thirty  feet  high ;  that  his  head  should  be  affixed  to  an  iron 
spike  at  the  summit  of  the  Tolbooth  or  prison  of  Edinburgh,  and 
his  limbs  to  the  gates  of  the  four  principal  towns  in  Scotland — 
Perth,  Stirling,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow;  and  that  his  body 
(unless  he  had  showed  signs  of  penitence,  and  been  released 
from  the  censures  of  the  Kirk)  snould  be  interred  among  the 
common  felons  in  unconsecrated  ground.  That  no  form  of  in- 
sult might  be  wanting,  it  was  further  resolved  to  celebrate  his 
entrance  into  Edinburgh  with  a  kind  of  mock  solemnity.  Thus, 
on  Saturday  the  18th  of  May,  the  magistrates  met  him  at  the 
gates,  and  led  him  in  triumph  through  the  streets.  First  ap- 
peared his  officers  bound  with  cords,  and  walking  two  and  two  ; 
then  was  seen  the  Marquis,  placed  on  a  high  chair  in  the  hang- 
man's cart,  with  his  hands  pinioned  and  his  hat  pulled  off,  while 
the  hangman  himself  continued  covered  by  his  side.  The  Marquis 
of  Argyle  had  abstained  from  taking  any  public  part  in  the  sen- 
tence, his  own  resentment  against  Montrose  being  too  open  and 
notorious,  but  he  could  not  deny  himself  the  delight  of  gazing  on 
his  captive  enemy  on  the  way  to  an  ignominious  death :  thus  he 
appeared  at  a  balcony  as  Montrose  was  dragged  along,  as  did  also 
his  son  Lord  Lome,  and  the  wife  (a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Moray) 
whom  Lord  Lome  had  espoused  only  the  Monday  before.  This 
striking  scene,  well  worthy  of  a  poet  or  a  painter — the  rancorous 
exulting  persecutors,  the  vanquished  hero,  and  the  pale  and 
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shrinking  bride — has,  we  observe,  only  a  few  weeks  since,  called 
forth  an  historical  ballad  of  much  spirit  and  feeling  from  Lord 
John  Manners, 

*  'Tis  pleasant  sure  in  merrie  May 
To  sit  at  eventide, 
And  gaze  down  from  your  balcony. 
With  beauty  by  your  side. 

By  sorry  steeds,  in  servile  cart, 

A  high-backed  chair  is  borne — 
The  sitter,  he  hath  turned  his  face — 

Why  start  you,  young  Lord  Lome? 

Good  sooth,  in  yon  poor  captive  dies 

The  dreadest  of  your  foes — 
But  chained  and  tied  to  hangman's  cart, 

Ye  dare  not  meet  Montrose ! ' 

It  is  alleged  in  a  contemporary  record  that  ^  the  reason  of  his 
being  tied  to  the  cart  was,  in  hope  that  the  people  would  have 
stoned  him,  and  that  he  might  not  be  able  by  his  hands  to  save 
bis  face.'  *  If  such  was  indeed  the  hope  of  the  tyrants,  it  was 
baffled  by  the  demeanor  of  the  victim.  For  as  the  same  record 
assures  us : — 

*  In  all  the  way  there  appeared  in  him  such  majesty,  courage,  modesty, 
and  even  somewhat  more  than  natural,  that  even  those  women  who  had 
lost  their  husbands  and  children  in  his  wars,  and  who  were  hired  to 
stone  him,  were  upon  the  sight  of  him  so  astonished  and  moved  that 
their  intended  curses  turned  into  tears  and  prayers ;  so  next  day  all  the 
Ministers  preached  against  them  for  not  stoning  and  reviling  him.' 

It  is  added,  that  of  the  many  thousand  spectators  only  one — 
Lady  Jean  Gordon,  Countess  of  Haddington — was  heard  to  scofiF 
and  laugh  aloud.  Montrose  himself  continued  to  display  the 
same  serenity  of  temper,  when  at  last,  late  in  the  evening,  he 
was  allowed  to  enter  his  prison,  and  found  there  a  deputation 
from  the  Parliament.  He  merely  expressed  to  them  his  satis- 
faction at  the  near  approach  of  the  Sunday  as  the  day  of  rest, 
'  for,'  said  he,  '  the  compliment  you  put  on  me  this  day  was  a  little 
tedious  and  fatiguing  ! ' 

The  Sunday  was  indeed  allowed  the  sufiTerer  as  an  intermission 
from  insults ;  for  in  that  age  the  same  minds  which  thought 
murder  meritorious  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  at  any  hint 
of  Sabbath-breaking.  But  at  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning 
some  Ministers  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, entered  his  cell.  They  began  by  admonishing  Montrose 
on  bis  natural  temper,  which,  they  said,  was  too  *  aspiring  and 
lofty,'  and  on  bis  personal  vices,  meaning,  as  they  expressed  it, 

*  WigtooQ  MS.  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Napier,  Life  and  Timet,  p.  480,   See  aUop.  198. 
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'  his  being  givM  to  women.*  On  these  points  Montrose  replied 
to  them  with  much  humility ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  arrdign 
his  public  conduct  in  the  King*s  service,  they  found  his  conscience 
clear  and  his  resolution  firm.  He  ended  the  conference  with 
these  words : — 

^  I  am  very  sorry  that  any  actions  of  mine  have  been  ofifensive  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  I  would  with  all  my  heart  be  reconciled  to  the 
same.  But  since  I  cannot  obtain  it  on  any  other  terms — unless  I  call 
that  my  sin  which  I  account  to  have  been  my  duty — I  cannot,  for  all 
the  reason  and  conscience  in  the  world.' 

This  conference  over,  Montrose  was  summoned  before  the 
Parliament  to  hear  his  sentence  read.  He  was  first  placed  in 
the  criminals'  seat,  and,  according  to  some  contemporary  notes, 

*  looked  somewhat  pale,  lank-faced,  and  hairy.'  *  Next,  the 
Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  in  a  long  speech,  upbraided 
him  for  his  violation  of  the  Covenant,  his  introduction  of  the  san- 
guinary Irish  soldiers,  and  his  invasion  of  Scotland  during  a  treaty 
with  the  King.  Montrose,  finding  himself  permitted  to  reply, 
spoke  with  equal  courage,  temper,  and  dignity.  He  declared 
that  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  King's  condescending  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Estates  by  treaty,  that  he  submitted  to  ap|iear  un- 
covered before  them;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  vindicate  his 
Conduct 

*  as  a  good  Christian  and  loyal  subject.  I  did  engage  in  the  first  Cove- 
nant, and  was  faithful  to  it  For  the  League^  I  thank  God,  I 

was  never  in  it,  and  so  could  not  break  it*  How  far  religion  has  been 
advanced  by  it,  and  what  sad  consequences  followed  on  it,  these  poor 
distressed  kingdoms  can  witness   His  late  Majesty  gave  com- 

mission to  me  to  come  into  this  kingdom  to  make  a  diversion  of  those 
forces  which  were  going  from  home  against  him.  I  acknowledge  the 
command ;  it  was  most  just,  and  I  conceived  myself  bound  in  con- 
to(;ience  and  duty  to  obey  it.  What  my  carriage  was  in  that  country 
many  of  you  may  bear  witness.  Disorders  in  arms  cannot  be  prevented, 
but  they  were  no  sooner  known  than  punished.  Never  was  any  man*s 
blood  spilt  but  in  battle,  and  even  then  many  thousand  lives  have  I 
preserved ;  and  I  dare  here  avow  that  never  a  hair  of  Scotsman's  head 
that  I  could  save  fell  to  the  ground.  And  as  I  came  in  upon  his 
Majesty's  warrant,  so  upon  his  letters  did  I  lay  aside  all  interests  (of 
my  own)  and  retire.  And  as  for  my  coming  at  this  time,  it  was  by  his 
Majest]^*s  just  cotnmands,  in  order  to  the  accelerating  of  the  treaty 
betwixt  him  and  you,  his  Majesty  knowing  that  whenever  h^  h&d  ended 

with  you,  I  Was  ready  to  retire  upon  his  ctJl  And  therefore  I 

desire  you  to  lay  aside  prejudice,  and  consider  me  as  a  Christian  in  re- 
lation to  the  justice  of  my  cause — as  a  subject,  in  relation  to  tny  Royal 

*  Sir  James  Balfour^i  Notei;  Life  and  Timet,  p.  487.  It  I4>pean  that  the  per- 
tiiUiion  to  thate  had  been  reAised  to  H ontroie. 
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Master^B  command— and  as  your  neighbour,  in  relation  to  the  many  of 
your  lives  I  have  preserved  in  battle ! ' 

To  this  addreu  the  Lord  Chancellor  rejoined,  with  much  heat 
and  many  hard  names :  ^  proving/  says  his  admiring  friend^  Sir 
James  Balfour,  '  Montrose  to  be  a  person  most  inmmous^  per- 
jured^ treacherous,  and  of  all  that  ever  this  land  brought  forth  the 
most  cruel  and  inhuman  butcher  and  murderer  of  his  nation  !* 
After  this  invective,  so  unbecoming  a  high  judicial  functionary, 
Montrose  was  compelled  to  kneel  while  his  sentence  was  read ;  he 
heard  it  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  and  was  then  conducted 
back  to  prison.  There  he  found  another  deputation  of  preachers 
ready  to  contend  with  him.  But  in  vain  did  they  enoeavour  to 
shake  his  constancy  by  descanting  on  all  the  horrors  of  his  sen- 
tence. He  told  them  that  he  was  more  proud  to  have  his  head 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  prison  than  that  his  picture  should  hang  in 
the  King's  bed-chamber ;  and  that,  far  from  being  troubled  at  his 
legs  and  arms  being  dispersed  among  the  four  principal  cities,  he 
only  wished  that  he  had  limbs  enough  to  send  to  every  city  in 
Christendom  as  testimonies  of  his  unshaken  attachment  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  suffered.  He  drew  aside  the  Reverend  Robert 
Baillie,  and  conversed  with  him  for  some  time  in  a  corner  of  the 
room ;  but,  says  one  of  the  other  preachers,  '  Mr.  Baillie  after- 
wards told  us  that  what  he  spoke  to  him  was  onl^  concerning  some 
of  his  personal  sins  in  his  conversation,  but  nothing  concerning  the 
things  for  which  he  was  condemned.'*  When,  however,  the  other 
preachers  continued  to  urge  upon  him  the  heinousness  of  his  crime 
in  maintaining  the  cause  of  his  sovereign,  and  attempted  to  draw 
from  him  some  expressions  of  repentance  for  his  guilt,  he  at  last 
turned  awa^  from  them  with  the  words — '  I  pray  you,  gentlemen, 
let  me  die  m  peace ! ' 

That  very  evening,  when  left  alone — for  no  access  from  either 
friends  or  kinsmen  was  allowed  him — Montrose  wrote,  with  a  dia- 
mond, it  is  said,  on  his  prison  window,  the  well-known  and  affect- 
ing lines : — 

*  Let  them  bestow  on  every  airih  t  a  limb, 
Then  open  all  my  veins,— that  I  may  swim 
To  thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake — 
Then  place  my  purboiled  head  upon  a  stake ; 
Scatter  my  ashes — strew  them  in  the  air 
Lord !  since  thou  knowest  where  all  these  atoms  are, 
I 'm  hopeful  thou  'It  reoover  once  my  dust, 
And  confident  thou  Ut  raise  me  with  the  just.* 

»  MS.  Journal  by  the  Rev.  R.  Trail,  ai  Quoted  by  Mr.  Napier  f  Life  and  Timai, 
p.  490).  It  is  remarkable  that  Baillie*i  own  LetteM  and  Jomnali,  voltunlnous  ai  they 
are,  contain  no  notice  whatever  of  Montrose*!  end. 

t  Point  of  th«  compaaf. 
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The  next  day — Tuesday,  May  21 — was  fixed  for  the  execation ; 
it  had  been  hastened  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  any  interces- 
sion or  remonstrance  from  the  King.  Early  in  the  morning,  Sir 
Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston,  then  Clerk-Begister,  entered 
the  prisoner's  cell,  and  found  him  employed  in  combing  the  long 
curled  hair,  which  he  wore  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Ca^^a- 
liers.  'Why  is  James  Graham  so  careful  of  his  locks  V  muttered 
the  Puritan.  Montrose  replied  with  a  smile,  '  While  my  head 
is  my  own,  I  will  dress  and  adorn  it ;  but  when  it  becomes  yours, 
you  may  treat  it  as  you  please.* 

All  preparations  being  now  complete,  and  the  guards  in  attend* 
ance,  Montrose  walked  on  foot  from  the  prison  to  the  Grassmarket, 
the  common  place  of  execution  for  the  meanest  malefactors,  in  the 
midst  of  which  arose,  conspicuous  from  afar,  the  dismal  gallows, 
thirty  feet  high,  and  covered  with  black  cloth.  We  have  been 
gazing  at  the  spot  on  the  very  day  on  which  we  write  these  lines, 
and  but  few  of  its  permanent  objects  seem  altered  since  there  fell 
upon  them  the  last  look  of  Montrose.  Scarce  one  new  edifice-— 
nay,  scarce  even  a  trace  of  modern  architecture,  breaks  their  gloom. 
There  are  still  the  same  antique  houses  of  dark  massy  stone,  with 
their  manifold  rows  of  windows,  and  their  gable  roofs — yonder 
still  towers  the  old  castle  on  its  beetling  precipice — yonder  the 
same  low  portals  open  to  the  same  dusky  closes  and  toynds. 
Montrose,  as  proud  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  to  suffer,  had 
clad  himself  in  rich  attire — *  more  becoming  a  bridegroom,*  says 
one  of  his  enemies,  '  than  a  criminal  going  to  the  gallows !'  * 
As  he  walked  along  and  beheld  the  instrument  of  his  doom, 
his  step  was  not  seen  to  falter  nor  his  eye  to  quail ;  to  the 
last  he  bore  himself  with  such  stedfast  courage,  such  calm 
dignity,  as  have  been  seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed.  At 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold  a  further  and  parting  insult  was  reserved 
for  him :  the  executioner  brought  Dr.  Wishart*s  narrative  of  his 
exploits,  and  his  own  Manifesto,  to  hang  around  his  neck,  but 
Montrose  himself  assisted  in  binding  them,  and,  smiling  at  this 
new  token  of  his  enemies'  malice,  merely  said,  *  I  did  not  feel 
more  honoured  when  his  Majesty  sent  me  the  Garter ! '  He 
then  asked  whether  they  had  any  more  indignities  to  put  upon 
him,  and  finding  there  were  none,  be  prayed  for  some  time  with 
his  hat  before  bis  eyes.  Two  of  the  preachers.  Trail  and  Law, 
were  present  according  to  the  order  of  the  General  Assembly-— 

*  But,'  as  the  former  complains  in  his  Diary«  '  he  did  not  at  all  desire 
to  be  released  from  excommunication  in  the  name  of  the  Kirk— yea, 
did  not  look  towards  that  place  in  the  scaffold  where  we  stood ;  only  he 
drew  apart  some  of  the  magistrates  and  spake  awhile  with  them,  and 

*  Diarj  of  Johu  NichoU,  Notary-pablic  and  Writer  to  the  Signet^  at  printed  for  the 
Bannatyne  Clab. 
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then  went  up  the  ladder  in  his  red  scarlet  cassock,  in  a  very  stately 
manner,  and  never  spoke  a  word ;  but  when  the  executioner  was  putting 
the  cord  about  his  neck,  he  looked  down  to  the  people  upon  the  scaffold 
and  asked,  How  long  shall  [  hang  here  ?"  When  my  colleague  and 
I  saw  him  casten  over  the  ladder  we  returned  to  the  Commission,  and 
related  the  matter  as  it  was.'  * 

We  may  add  as  the  final  act  to  this  tragedy,  that  within  a  few 
days  Montrose  was  followed  to  the  scaffold  by  his  principal 
officers.  Colonel  Sibbald,  one  of  his  attendants  from  England — 
Sir  John  Urrey>  by  turns  his  antagonist  and  his  confederate — and 
Spottiswoode,  a  grandson  of  the  Primate — were  beheaded  by  the 
'  Maiden* — for  thus  jocular  was  the  name  of  the  seldom-rusting 
Scottish  Guillotine. 

According  to  his  sentence,  the  legs  and  arms  of  Montrose  were 
cut  off  and  sent  as  trophies  to  the  four  principal  towns  of  Scot- 
land, while  bis  head  was  affixed  to  a  spike  at  the  top  of  the  Tol- 
booth.  There  it  remained,  a  ghastly  spectacle,  during  ten  years. 
Bat  on  the  Restoration  it  was  taken  down  in  the  presence  of 
many  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  as  his  grand-nephew,  then 
Lord  Napier,  and  his  former  host  in  Athol,  Graham  of  Inch- 
brakie :  the  scattered  limbs  were  reassembled,  and  interred  with 
due  honours  in  hallowed  ground.  Immediately  after  the  execu* 
tion  Montrose's  severed  trunk  had  been  carried  out  and  care- 
lessly flung  into  a  bole  on  the  Borough-Moor.  But — here  again 
we  quote  the  very  words  of  a  contemporary  record — 

*  Two  days  after  the  murder  the  heart  of  this  great  hero,  in  spite  of 
all  the  traitors,  was,  by  conveyance  of  some  adventurous  spirits  appointed 
by  that  noble  and  honourable  lady,  the  Lady  Napier,  taken  out  and 
embalmed  in  the  most  costly  manner  by  that  skilful,  chirurgeon  and 
apothecary,  Mr.  James  Callender,  and  then  put  in  a  rich  case  of  gold.'t 

*  It  it  remarkable  that  Mr.  Napier,  who  ioserts  this  passage  from  Mr.  Trairs  Diary, 
also  inserts  (without  in  either  case  ex]pressing  any  doubt)  an  *  admirable  speech/  ad- 
dr««sed  by  Montrose  to  those  around  him  on  the  scaffold,  as  'taken  in  short-hand  by 
one  appointed  for  that  pnrpoae^  and  as  circulated  at  the  time.'  Surely  Mr.  Napier 
must  hare  overlooked  the  phrase  in  Mr.  TraiVs  account,  that  *  Montrose  never  spDke 
a  word.*  This  witness  was  standing  close  by,  and  could  have  had  no  imaginable 
motive  for  suppressins  in  his  private  diary  the  &ct  that  Montrose  had  made  a  speech. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  is  an  evident  reason  whv  the  Royalist  party  at  Edinourgh 
should  devise  and  circulate  some  last  words  of  toe  hero  as  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous to  their  cause ;  and  accordingly,  on  examining  the  speech  itself,  several  ex- 
pressions appear  drawn  up  with  that  view,  as  when  Montrose  is  made  to  say : — '  For 
His  Majesty  now  living,  never  people,  I  believe,  might  be  more  happy  in  a  King. 
His  commands  to  me  were  most  just.  In  nothing  that  he  prominih  will  he  fail!  !  !"* 
This  speech,  if  publicly  circulated  at  the  time  by  the  Royalists  ^perhaps  in  a  broad- 
side or  printed  sheet),  might  be,  without  further  inquiry,  admitted  by  Sir  James 
Balfour  into  his  notes. 

t  *  Relation  of  the  True  Funerals  of  the  Great  Lonl  Marquis  of  Moiitrose,  in  the 
year  1661.'  See  <  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,*  vol.  i.  p.  115,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  552. 
The  same  statement  is  made  in  the  Mtrcuriut  CaUdoniut  of  the  day  (January  7, 1661) ; 
indeed  in  the  obsequies  of  1661,  the  remains  of  the  trunk  appear  to  have  been  identified 
mainly  by  the  absence  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  limbs. 
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The  further  fortunes  of  this  doleful  relic  are  traced  in  a  letter 
from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  formerly  Chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon,  which  is  dated  July  1^  1836,  and  printed  in 
Mr.  Napier's  Appendix.  Although  the  evidence  is  for  the  most 
part  of  a  hearsay  and  traditionary  character,  we  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  distrusting  the  main  facts.  We  are  told,  then,  that 
the  gold  filagree  box  containing  Montrose's  heart  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Francis  the  fifth  Lord  Napier  of  Merchiston,  and  by 
him  given  on  his  death-bed  to  his  eldest  and  favourite  daughter, 
who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Johnston  and  Sir  Alexander's 
mother.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  India,  and  during  the 
voyage  the  gold  box  was  struck  by  a  splinter  in  action  with  a 
French  frigate. 

*  When  in  India,'  continues  Sir  Alexander,  *  my  mother^s  anxiety 
about  it  ^ve  rise  to  a  report  amongst  the  natives  of  the  country  that  it 
was  a  talisman,  and  that  whoever  poBsessed  it  would  never  he  wounded 
in  battle  or  taken  prisoner.  Owing  to  this  report  it  was  stolen  from 
her,  and  for  Bome  time  it  was  not  known  what  nad  become  of  it.  At 
last  she  learnt  that  it  had  been  offered  for  sale  to  a  powerful  chief,  who 
had  purchased  it  for  a  large  sum  of  money.' 

This  chief  was  the  Pollygar  or  captain  of  Pandlum-Courchy, 
a  fort  and  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madura.  Sir 
Alexander,  as  a  very  young  man,  happened  to  pay  him  a  visits 
and  induced  him  to  restore  the  stolen  property.  It  was  again 
lost  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  at  Boulogne  during  the  French 
Revolution,  and  was  never  recovered  by  them.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  its  final  destination,  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
a  stranger  turn  of  fate  than  that  the  same  nerves  and  sinews 
which  had  throbbed  to  the  warm  pulses  of  a  Scottish  hero  should 
a  century  afterwards  come  to  be  worshipped  as  a  talisman  on  an 
Indian  idol  shrine ! 

In  examining  the  character  and  exploits  of  Montrose,  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  when  he  was  put  to  death  he  was  only 
thirtv-seven  years  old.  Several  men  of  the  highest  powers — as 
Raphael,  Pascal,  BumSi  ^yron — ^have  died  at  wat  very  age  and 
left  behind  them  great  works  of  imperishable  fame;  but  such 
eminence  is  less  surprising  when,  as  in  these  cases,  it  depends  on 
imagination  and  gemus  rather  than  on  teaching  and  experience. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  we  look  to  warriors  and  statesmen,  we  shall 
find  that  they  often  pass  the  mezzo  cammin  di  nostra  vita — as  Dante 
calls  thirty-five — before  they  are  enabled  to  achieve  things  worthy 
of  renown.  Had  Marlborough,  for  example,  died  at  forty,  or  even 
fifty  years  of  age,  he  would  now  be  remembered  only  for  bis 
signal  treachery  to  James  IL  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unrea- 
sonable to  conclude  that^  had  the  life  of  Montrose  been  spared 
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and  his  career  prolonged^  he  mighty  through  many  a  well-fought 
field,  have  led  other  and  greater  armies  to  victory.  For  partisan 
warfare  he  had  already  displayed  the  highest  talents^  and  wanted 
perhaps  only  opportunity  to  earn  similar  distinction  in  a  regular 
campaign.  Undoubtedly,  he  possessed  beyond  most  men  the 
high  and  rare  gift  of  energy — that  resolute  will  which  makes 
light  of  obstacles,  and,  by  boldly  confronting,  so  often  overcomes 
them.  He  believed  himself  reserved  for  great  enterprises,  and  in 
his  designs  might  sometimes  be  accused  of  preferring  the  vast, 
the  romantic,  the  soaring,  to  the  more  prudent  and  more  prac- 
ticable. 

That  Montrose  was,  as  drawn  by  the  master-hand  of  Claren- 
don, impatient  of  control  and  jealous  of  rivalry,  may  be  readily 
admitted,  and  seems  to  follow  from  other  parts  of  his  character. 
For  the  cruelties  which  are  allied  in  his  conduct,  they  can 
neither  be  denied  nor  defended ;  it  can  only  be  pleaded  as  some 
extenuation,  that  they  were  the  faults  of  his  country  and  his  age ; 
and  that,  on  the  change  of  fortune,  his  enemies  showed  full  as 
little  of  mercy  and  forbearance*  But  as  to  the  reproach  of 
treachery,  which  even  to  this  day  is  urged  against  him,  we  can 
discover  no  vahd  grounds  for  it ;  and  we  have^  as  we  hope,  ex- 
plained and  vindicated  that  secession  from  the  Covenanters  on 
which,  as  we  suppose,  the  charge  proceeds. 

But  certainly  the  point  in  Montrose*s  character,  at  least  in  his 
riper  years,  which  has  given  most  offence  on  the  one  side,  and 
attracted  most  admiration  on  the  other,  was  his  ardent  zesd  for 
upholding  the  Crown.  In  present  times  there  is,  of  course,  far 
less  scope  for  such  a  feeling*  Where  the  Crown  seems  per- 
fectly secure — where  no  danger  assails  or  threatens  it — there 
can  be  of  course  no  honour,  no  merit,  in  defending  it.  Yet  still, 
after  making  every  such  allowance^  there  is,  to  our  mind  at 
least,  an  indescribable  charm  in  reverting  (as  who  does  not  some- 
times ?)  from  all  the  changeful  politics  and  uncertain  friendships 
of  our  own  day,  to  that  stedfast  and  undying  flame  of  loyalty 
which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  the  ancient  Cavali6rs«  How 
lofty  seem  such  characters  as  Ormond*s,  of  whom  Charles  II. 
used  to  say»  that  ill-treat  that  man  as  he  might,  he  never  could 
make  him  his  enemy !  Like  a  poet  of  his  period,  he  felt — 
*  Loyaltj  is  still  the  same, 

If  it  win  or  lose  the  game ; 

True  as  the  dial  to  the  Bun, 

Although  it  be  not  ahined  upon ! ' 
And  how  touching  that  meditation  on  the  virtues  of  Charles  I., 
which  could  cheer  the  captive  loyalist  through  all  his  dungeon's 
gloom : — 

'  Stone 
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*  Stone  walls  do  Dot  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  barres  a  cage, 
»         »         «  * 

When  linnet-like,  confined  I 

With  shriller  note  shall  sing. 

The  mercye,  sweetness,  majestye, 

And  glories  of  my  King, 

When  I  shall  voyce  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be ; 

Th'  enlarged  windes,  that  curie  the  flood, 

Know  no  such  libertie ! ' 

In  those  times  loyalty  was  no  mere  eflect  of  reasoning — no 
cold  result  from  the  proof  that  monarchy  is  the  happiest  form  of 
government  for  the  people ;  —  loyalty  was  then  something  more 
and  better.  It  was  then  an  impulse,  an  instinct,  a  natural  aflfec- 
lion  like  that  which  binds  a  child  to  a  parent,  and  calling  as 
little  for  any  previous  proofs  of  exalted  merit.  Yet  did  not  the 
loyalty  of  those  days  imply  any  undue  subservience ;  as  with  a 
parent,  there  were  no  cases  of  guilt  or  error  put  beforehand,  but 
had  either  the  King  or  the  father  bid  the  subject  or  the  son  do 
wrong,  the  command  would  have  been  in  either  case  reverently 
but  sturdily  refused.  Such  was  the  feeling,  which  even  when 
most  sorely  tried— on  battle-fields  and  scaffolds — amidst  lingering 
imprisonment  or  unfriended  exile — used  to  animate  the  gentlemen 
of  England,  which  filled  their  hearts,  and  which  may  even  now 
be  read  underneath  their  shields — as  in  the  loyault^  n*a  hontb 
of  Clinton— or  the  ung  jb  servirat  of  Herbert ! 

Delighting  then,  as  we  do,  to  trace  either  a  chivalrous  character 
or  a  loyal  zeal^  and  finding  both  united  in  Montrose — a  champion 
worthy  the  cause  and  a  cause  worthy  the  champion — we  have  lin- 
gered too  long  perhaps  on  our  sketch  of  his  achievements.  Sure 
we  are,  however,  that  no  duty  of  a  critic  is  more  binding  upon 
him  than  the  endeavour  to  clear  away  the  mists  of  calumny  from 
the  deeds  of  the  departed  great.  And  proud  shall  we  feel  if  in 
what  we  have  said  we  have  tended,  not  indeed  to  dissemble  the 
failings  and  errors  of  Montrose,  but  to  portray  those  great  ser- 
vices to  his  King  and  country,  which  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
maligned  him  were  held  as  his  principal  error — ^if  we  have  been 
able  to  weave  another  leaf  into  his  chaplet,  or,  according  to  the 
former  superstition  of  his  own  country,  to  cast  another  stone  upon 
his  Cairn ! 
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Art.  II. —  Tales  by  a  Barrister.    3  vols.  8vo.    London,  1844. 

T^ORE  '  causes  celibres/  thought  we,  as  we  took  up  this  book. 
-^^-^  The  success  of  M.  Dumas  has  raised  him  a  rival  in  some 
briefless  barrister,  who,  hoping  to  make  crime  more  profitable 
than  he  had  made  law,  has  been  dishing  up,  for  the  morbid 
appetite  of  youths  and  maidens,  a  richat^i  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  *  filthy  dungeon  villains,' — ^has  been  dressing  up  a  New- 
gate Calendar  for  the  drawing-room  tables  of  Mayfair.  Now 
shall  we  see  Hare  elevated  to  a  hero,  ThurtelPs  defence  ranked 
with  those  of  Erskine,  and  Burke  declaim  more  eloquently  than 
his  namesake  of  Beaconsfield.  A  glance  through  the  work  re- 
assured us.  Instead  of  the  Old  Bailey,  we  mixed  in  a  levee  at 
the  Horse  Guards;  for  Tyburn  we  had,  at  worst,  Tybumia; 
and  at  last  found  ourselves,  after  a  substantial  breakfast  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  threading  the  mazes  of  St.  James's 
parish  with  personages  in  whose  company  our  throats  at  least 
were  safe. 

We  have  certainly  seen  many  stories  more  skilfully  constructed 
than  those  before  us ;  but  the  author  seems  to  have  a  grasp  of 
mind  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  above  any  of  the  po- 
pular novel-writers  of  the  present  day.  His  tales  have  nothing 
flashy — ^no  clap-trap— no  shabby  pandering  to  the  cant  of  the 
hour — no  poisonous  condiments  of  personal  spite  or  envy — no 
artificial  working  up  of  plot  or  characters  to  harrow  the  feelings 
and  suspend  the  very  breath  of  the  reader;  but  a  sober  tone  of 
thought  and  feeling  pervades  the  whole;  many  a  cursory  re* 
mark  shows  the  fruit  of  deep  reflection ;  and  the  sad  realities 
of  life  are  painted  with  a  firm,  bold,  manly  pencil.  Those  who 
read  for  mere  amusement  will  not  be  disappointed;  they  will 
find  no  lack  of  entertaining  incident  and  well -contrasted  charac* 
ter,  in  a  strain  of  narrative  usually  lively,  often  humorous,  but 
always  chastened  by  good  sense.  Readers  of  another  order, 
however,  will  find  here  many  things  worthy  of  their  attention : 
and,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  real  novelty  in  the  main  purpose 
and  design  of  the  work. 

Besides  the  supply  of  mere  amusement,  the  n(nel,  in  its  ori- 
ginal form,  aspired  to  inculcate  moral  and  social  duties ;  but  its 
aid  has  been  frequently  called  in  for  other  purposes — for  the 
advaAcement  of  some  particular  branch  of  literature  or  of  general 
knowledge.  Thus,  not  many  years  ago,  we  were  deluged 
with  historical  novels;  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  disputes  of 
High  and  Low  Church  brought  down  on  us  a  flood  of  religious 
novels ;  and  now  we  have,  it  seems,  a  new  variety  in  the  legal 
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novel.  To  the  two  former  spedes  we  have  strong  objectiont. 
The  historical  novel,  or,  in  plainer  language,  ^ftuw*  Mstory,  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  the  magical  hands  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  it  so  dazzled  our  eyes,  that  for  a  time  we  lost  sight  of 
this  grand  defect ;  but  the  very  brilliancy  of  his  pen>  as  soon 
as  we  became  a  little  accustomed  to  it,  brought  out  into  stronger 
view,  and  flashed  full  conviction  on  one  point,  that  the  higher 
the  ability  of  the  writer,  the  greater  the  danger  to  the  reader. 
When  an  author  is  jperfectly  conversant  with  the  manners 
and  minutest  details  of  the  times  which  he  is  delineating,  and 
possesses  the  consummate  skill  of  brin^g  them  all  to  bear 
on  imaginary  persons  and  events,  fiction  will  so  closely  re- 
semble history  that  few  will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.  Our  objection  to  the  religitms  novel  is  of  a 
still  graver  cast.  We  cannot  think  that  a  fictitious  tale  of  weal 
and  woe,  with  a  due  seasoning  of  sexual  love,  is  a  proper  mirror 
for  reflecting  the  awful  truths  of  religion*  In  the  very  designing 
of  such  a  piece  there  must  be  an  obliteration  of  the  principle 
of  reverence  ;  or  if  that  be  disputed,  who  will  deny  that  it  must 
be  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  elaborating  of  the  details?  The 
effect  to  our  own  minds,  whenever  such  books  rise  above  mere 
dulness  and  namby-pamby,  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  blasphemy. 
The  legal  novel  is  open,  as  far  as  we  can  iee,  to  no  such  objec- 
tions. We  do  not  anticipate  any  attempt  to  teach  the  science  of 
law  in  this  way^  or  interfere  in  the  remotest  degree  with  the  pro- 
fessional treatise ;  but  we  do  not  see  why  very  considerable  good 
should  not  result  from  the  endeavour  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
lay  community  on  some  in  itself  important  rule  or  maxim  of  the 
law,  by  making  it  the  hinge  on  which  may  turn  the  fortunes  of 
some  imaginary  personage  in  a  well^told  tale.  We  call  these '  Tales 
of  a  Barrister '  legal  novels  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  be* 
cause  each  is  written  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  inculcating  some 
legal  moral ;  and  in  this  respect  they  differ  perhaps  from  any  of 
their  predecessors.  For,  thongh  Fielding  and  Scott,  who  were  both 
lawyers,  built  pretty  freely,  particularly  the  latter,  on  legal 
foundations;  though  Miss  Edgeworth  was  fond  of  introducing 
law  points  and  .even  making  her  plot  turn,  as  in  '  Patronage,*  on 
some  legal  document  or  question ;  yet  we  should  hardly  call  any  of 
their  works  legal  novels,  inasmuch  as  in  them  the  law  is  generally 
a  mere  casual  appendage  to  the  story,  not  an  essential  part  of  it, 
or  if  interwoven  with  the  piece,  it  is  still  subsidiary  to  the  tale, 
not  the  tale  to  the  law ;  the  law  is  introduced  to  bring  out  the 

!>lot,  not  the  plot  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the 
aw.  On  similar  grounds  we  do  not  call  even  Mr.  Warren's 
most  amusing  novel  of  '  Ten  Thousand  a  Year '  a  hgal  novel, 
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because,  though  in  every  other  respect  it  would  come  under  this 
denomination,  though  law  is  the  mainspring  of  the  whole,  though 
the  plot  and  all  the  leading  incidents  turn  more  or  less  on 
questions  of  law,  jet  it  neither  enforces,  nor  was  intended  to 
enforce,  any  Uaal  moral. 

In  a  naUon  Uke  this,  where  the  strict  impartiality  of  the  law  is 
every  one's  boast,  and  the  administration  of  it  is  brought  close  to 
every  man's  door,  it  seems  as  strange  as  it  is  true  that  the  law 
should  be  in  even  its  most  ordinary  points  a  mystery  to  men  of 
all  ranks,  not  excepting  the  highest  and  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated ; — that  our  gentry,  generally  the  best  informed  class  in  the 
world,  should  sit  down  contentedly  ignorant  of  the  most  common 
legal  matters  which  may,  and  frequently  do,  put  their  property 
in  jeopardy ;  that  our  merchants,  so  renowned  for  cautious  and 
business-like  habits,  should  be  satisfied  with  depending  on  the 
skill  and  integrity  of  others^  when  then:  own  common  sense,  with 
a  little  knowledge  not  very  difficult  to  be  acquired,  would  enable 
them  to  judge  and  act  lor  themselves.  Even^  one  thinks  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  understand  something  of  that  particular 
art  or  science  which  may  promote  his  advancement  in  life; 
yet  very  few  attempt  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  that  which 
may  secure  or  endanger  every  step  they  take.  No  educated  man 
is  willingly  ignorant  of  general  topics  in  which  all  are  more  or 
less  interested ;  for  instance,  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  our  naval 
and  military  establishments  —  the  rival  theories  of  commercial 
policy,  with  the  supposed  advantages  and  disadvantages  ot  free* 
trade  and  protection — '  population  and  emigration  —  the  social 
condition  of  t/ie  masses — even  the  relative  merits  of  broad-gauge 
and  narrow*gauge ; — but»  talk  to  a  man  of  legal  points  of  the  most 
common  occurrence,  ten  to  one  he  cares  little  and  knows  less  about 
them ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  surprising,  is  contented  to 
remain  in  ignorance,  and  would  be  astonished  to  hear  that  he 
himself  is  to  blame  for  it,  or  that  it  might  have  been  dispelled  by 
a  little  mental  exertion.  The  enigmatical  language,  the  prolix 
and  tautologous  jargon,  in  which  lawyers  contrive  to  mystify  and 
obscure  everything  they  handle,  strengthens,  if  it  did  not  originate, 
the  general  impression  that  none  but  the  initiated  can  possibly 
comprehend  the  language  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  simplest 
legal  document  The  mischief  is  completed  by  the  railroad 
facility  with  which  our  wise  men  make,  unmake,  and  remake  laws 
(misoJled  amending  them) — so  as  to  deter  all  but  lawyers  by  the 
bulk  of  the  record,  and  to  perplex  even  them  by  its  vague  and 
often  contradictory  phraseology.  This  last  evil,  at  least,  seems  on 
the  increase.  Since  the  Reform  Bill  deluged  the  House  with 
brisk  vestrymen,  the  Attorney-General  finds  bis  department, 
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even  the  most  delicate  and  intricate  branches  of  it,  interfered  with 
daily  by  persons  who  know  about  as  little  of  law  as  the  most 
conspicuous  ignoramus  in  these  *  Tales  of  a  Barrister.*  But  we 
shall  not  dwell  on  the  presumption  of  those  from  whom  it 
might  be  unfair  to  expect  anything  but  ignorance — ^not  even  on 
their  tampering  with  Bills  *  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  Bank- 
ruptcy and  Insolvency.* 

Almost  invariably  the  education  of  an  English  gentleman  is 
presumed  to  be  completed  when  he  leaves  the  university ;  and 
there  he  can  have  had  little  or  no  assistance  in  acquiring  legal 
knowledge.  Both  at  Oxford  and  at  CambridgCi  it  is  true,  he  will 
find  a  professor  of  civil  law  and  a  professor  of  English  law,  bound 
by  the  statutes  to  give  public  lectures  on  each,  and  able  as  well 
as  willing  to  do  so ;  but,  as  neither  civil  nor  English  law  enters  at 
all  into  the  examination  for  the  common  degrees,  vain  are  all 
attempts  to  raise  a  class  among  the  students.  Not  that  it  was  so 
in  by-gone  days.  Some  ninety  years  ago,  Blackstone,  then  Vine- 
rian  professor,  delivered  his  Commentaries  to  crowds  of  delighted 
auditors.  His  successors,  and  among  them  his  son,  on  whom 
the  father's  mantle  did  not  descend,  continued  for  some  years 
afterwards  to  give  lectures  on  English  law ;  but  attendance  gra- 
dually became  thinner  as  the  novelty  of  a  new  lecturer  wore  oiT, 
until  empty  benches  obliged  him  at  last  to  give  up  his  occupa- 
tion in  despair ;  and  for  some  years  no  such  lectures  have  been 
given.  At  Cambridge  the  result  was  much  the  same.  About 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Christian^  then  appointed  to  the 
newly-established  Downing  professorship  of  English  law,  suc- 
ceeded for  some  time  in  attracting  a  respectable  but  not  numerous 
audience,  whom  he  amused  by  the  quaintness  of  his  illustrations. 
But  his  successor,  a  much  abler  man^  found  it  impossible  to  draw 
any  audience  at  all.  Classics  and  mathematics  fairly  drove  law 
out  of  the  field.  There  is,  indeed,  but  too  much  cause  to  suspect 
that  the  boasted  modem  system  of  examination  for  honours  has 
been  productive  of  as  much  evil  as  good.  If  it  has  stimulated 
many  a  sluggish  mind,  it  has  led  to  the  exhaustion  of  many  an 
active  one  upon  what  ought^  generally  speaking,  to  be  but  the 
preliminaries  of  a  noble  intellectual  training.  Mr.  Lyell  has 
more  reason  than  we  could  wish  for  his  strictures  on  this  topic  in 
his  late  book  of '  Travels  in  America.' 

Although,  however,  the  study  of  law  (like  some  other  studies 
of  the  first  importance)  is  thus  virtually  driven  from  our 
Universities,  the  Inns  of  Court  do  pay  some  deference  to  de- 
grees granted  there.  If  a  student  at  law  bring  with  him  from 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  the  degree  of  A.M.,  or,  what  is  con- 
sidered equivalent  in  rank,  B.C.L.  (bachelor  of  dvil  law),  two 
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years  are  deducted  from  the  five  during  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  requir^  to  eat  commons.  At  Oxford  the  degrees  in  arts  or  in 
civil  law  require  in  reality  the  same  course  of  academical  stu- 
dies; at  Cambridge  they  do  not.  Those  who  at  the  latter 
university  go  out  (as  it  is  termed)  in  law,  are  exempted  from  the 
usual  mathematical  examination  ;  and  as  the  bishops  (strange  to 
say)  ordain  on  a  law  degree,  almost  the  only  men  who  now  take 
it  (besides  the  very  few  destined  for  practice  at  Doctors'  Commons) 
are  those  candidates  for  holy  orders  who  feel  an  inaptitude  for 
reading  Euclid !  * 

We  have  the  sincerest  respect  for  the  old  adage,  '  Whoever  is 
his  oim  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  his  client.*  We  do,  however,  hold  it 
most  desirable  that  some  knowledge  of  law  should  form  part  of  the 
studies  of  an  educated  Englishman.  In  France  law  is  still  consi- 
dered an  indispensable  part  of  a  gentleman's  education,  whatever 
may  be  his  profession.  Faire  son  droit  is  part  of  the  course  of  every 
student,  even  in  the  military  colleges.  And  why  should  educa- 
tion be  more  contracted  in  England  than  in  France?  Surely 
every  English  gentleman  should  know  something  about  the  duties 
and  liabilities  of  trustees,  executors,  sureties,  &c.  '  No  man,'  says 
our  author  in  his  preface,  '  can  go  through  life  without  having 
something  to  say  to  agreements,  leases,  sales,  purchases,  bargains, 
bills,  indorsements,  and  other  concomitants  of  buying  and  selling.' 
Not  that  it  is  necessary  for  every  landed  proprietor  to  be  able  to 
draw  up  a  lease  or  agreement ;  but,  when  it  is  laid  before  him,  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  understand  clearly  what  he  covenants  to  do 
himself,  and  what  he  binds  others  to  do.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
any  man  to  make  his  own  will — nay,  in  most  if  not  in  all  cases, 
he  had  better  call  in  his  solicitor  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  is  de- 
sirable that  he  should  thoroughly  understand  it  when  drawn  up 
for  him. 

This  exclusion  of  legal  studies  from  our  general  education 
is  of  a  comparatively  modern  date.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI..  when  Sir  John  Fortescue  was  Chief  Justice,  there 
were  tux>  thousand  students  at  the  Inns  of  Court — all  'filii 

*  The  ten  yean*  deg;ree,  as  it  is  called,  is  still  more  startling ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  allow  it  to  cumber  its 
statutes.  By  an  old  act  of  the  9th  of  Elizabeth,  made,  we  presume,  when  clergymen 
were  not  *  as  plenty  as  blackberries,'  it  was  enacted,  that  any  person  not  less  than 
twenty-four  years  of  age  might  put  down  his  name  on  the  boards  of  some  hall  or 
college;  and  without  residing,  without  attending  one  lecture,  or  passing  one  real 
examination,  might,  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  keep  j>€urt»  of  three  short  terms, 
preaching  a  Latin  sermon,  and  going  through  some  formal  exercises ;  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  be  admitted,  per  talium,  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  with  all  the 
privileges  and  all  the  advantages  of  a  regular  University  education.  Public  opinion 
IS,  however,  fairer  than  the  University  statutes,  for  it  stigmatiies  such  a  person  as  a  ten 
years'  man. 
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nobiliunu'  As  society  advanced,  the  sons  of  lesser  gentlemen 
and  opulent  merchants  began  to  aspire  to  the  bar»  on  which 
Sir  George  Buck  in  great  ire  remarked,  *  that  by  ancient  custom, 
and  the  orders  of  Chwcery,  all  those  admitted  into  the  Inns  were 
ffentlemefiy  and  of  three  descents  at  least,  and  therefore,'  says  he^ 
'  those  now  admitted  are  registered  by  the  style  and  title  of  ffen- 
tlemen.^  As  we  come  down  toward  the  time  of  the  first  James, 
we  find  that  the  law-students  in  London  were  a  numerous 
and  powerful  body  (see  '  Fortunes  of  Nigel*),  and  such  they 
continued  until  religion,  law,  and  all  the  great  land-marks  of 
society  were  swept  away  by  anarchy^  fanaticism,  and  military 
despotism.  Cromwell  himself  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  (his  chambers  were  over  the  gateway  that  opens 
into  Chancery  Lane),  not  with  the  intention  of  making  law  his 
future  profession,  for  he  seenu  to  have  hesitated  some  time  ber 
tween  the  church  and  the  army,  but  according  to  an  almost  con- 
temporary historian  and  panegyrist,  '  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  make  him  a  complete  gentleman.*  The  law,  after  the 
interruption  of  the  civil  wars,  soon  reappears  again  in  its  palmy 
state.  The  numbers  of  students  in  the  days  of  Charles  If.  and 
his  brother  equalled,  if  they  did  not  exceed,  the  numbers  of 
the  present  day ;  so  that  taking  into  account  our  present  increase 
of  population  and  property,  especially  the  increased  number  of 
persons  in  easy  circumstances  in  these  days,  we  may  fairly  com- 
pute the  difference  in  favour  of  those  earlier  times  as  nine  or 
ten  to  one.  And,  we  repeat,  it  is  quite  dear  that  such  numbers 
were  not  studying  the  law  as  their  profession :  for  the  nature  of 
property  was  then  so  simple,  and  commercial  transactions  so 
limited,  that  not  a  twentieth  part  of  them  could  have  found  em- 
ployment in  it ;  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  law  must 
nave  been  simply  a  branch  of  general  education.  The  Inns  of 
Court  were  thronged  with  the  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  who  had 
no  intention  but  to  complete  their  proper  accomplishments^  and 
to  qualify  themselves  of  course  for  discharging  with  ease  and 
credit  the  functions  of  the  local  magistracy. 

The  design  of  these  '  Tales  of  a  Barrister '  has  perhaps  seduced 
us  into  too  long  and  formal  a  preface ;  ^  but  we  must  apologise 
also  for  its  being  too  late.  The  book  was  published  two  years 
ago,  but  we  never  heard  of  it  till  we  stumbled  on  it  last  summer 
at  a  watering-place, — and  we  confess  that  after  reading  it,  we 
found  with  much  surprise  that  it  was  still  in  its  first  edition. 

The  three  volumes  include  four  tales,  unequal  in  length  and  in 
merit.  One,  '  The  Receipt,*  might  have  been  omitted ;  for  few 
can  need  to  be  warned  of  the  danger  of  paying  a  bill  without 
taking  a  proper  receipt;  and,  though  the  incidents  are  neatly 
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put  t<^etber,  there  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  characters. 
Another  and  a  better  storj,  'The  Power  of  Attorney/  is  in- 
tended to  show  the  danger  of  signing  any  document  relating  to 
property  without  examining  it  and  comprehending  its  import. 
There  are,  as  every  one  should  know,  two  sorts  of  Powers  of 
Attorney  in  general  use;  the  one  empowering  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  granted  to  sell  the  stock  itself,  the  other  authorizing 
him  to  receive  the  dividends  only.  But  this  is  a  distinction 
of  which  ladies  and  even  gentlemen  are  very  often  ignorant  or 
entirely  negligent;  and  the  consequences  well  deserve  our  author's 
illustration.  The  hero  of  the  tale,  with  the  thoughtlessness 
natural  in  a  young  inexperienced  officer,  hastily,  amidst  the  hurry 
of  an  embarkation,  appends  his  name  to  a  power  of  attorney 
sent  him  by  his  agent,  without  looking  at  its  tenour.  During 
the  absence  of  Captain  M anton  with  his  regiment  at  Gibraltar, 
this  agent  sells  out  the  stock,  appropriates  it  to  his  own  use, 
becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  thus  deprives  his  employer  of  the 
whole  of  his  funded  property.  Men  of  business  may  smUe  at  the 
improbability  of  any  one  committing  so  green  a  trick : — but  we 
ourselves  know  that  the  thing  actually  occurred  as  here  related 
to  an  officer  now  in  command  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  regi- 
ments. For  the  development  of  this  legal  moral  the  author  has 
formed  an  amusing  little  tale,  in  the  course  of  which  he  displays 
no  ordinary  powers  of  description.  The  bustle  and  confusion 
attendant  on  the  embarkation  of  troops,  the  straitened  quarters 
on  board  a  troop-ship,  the  passage,  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  the 
rock-fortress  itself,  a  day  on  guard,  sunset,  &c.  &c.,  are  all 
vividly  and  faithfully  portrayed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  Barrister's  having  wielded  the  sword  before  he  assumed  the 
gown.  None  but  a  man  who  had  actually  mounted  guard  at 
the  Waterport  could  paint  it  as  he  has  done. 

The  «  Purchase,'  a  still  better  tale,  exemplifies  the  danger  of 
paying  for  an  estate  without  having  previously  ascertained  that 
the  tide  is  good.  Circumstances  induce  Mr.  Barclay,  a  wealthy 
West  India  merchant  (now  rara  avisf),  to  withdraw  from  the 
firm  in  the  city,  and  agree  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  in 
the  immediate  neighlK>urhood  of  a  thriving  watering-place,  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  a  building  speculation.  Partly  from 
over-eagerness  of  natural  temperament,  and  partly  from  the  novel 
bare  of  having  nothing  to  do,  the  ex-merchant  pays  down  the  coin 
and  begins  to  build  as  soon  as  the  contract  is  signed,  without 
taking  the  necessary  precautions  to  have  the  tide  examined. 
Before^  however,  the  new  suburb  of  Stackville  is  completed, 
Mr.  Barclay  finds  himself  in  want  of  ready  cash  to  pay  his 
workmen.    To  obtain  this  he  decides  on  selling  one  of  his  hardly 
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finished  houses.  A  Mr.  MacCleverty  waits  on  him  to  treat  for 
the  purchase.  The  dexterous  coolness  of  the  Scot  in  this  transac- 
tion is  beautifully  drawn.  He  drives  a  very  hard  bargain  with 
Mr.  Barclay,  and  the  monev  is  to  be  paid  down  as  soon  as  the 
conveyance  can  be  ezecutea.  But  lo!  canny  Saunders  never 
buys  his  pig  in  a  poke— and  the  inquiries  necessary  for  making 
out  a  conveyance  to  his  satisfaction,  lead  to  the  astounding  dis- 
covery that  Barclay  has  sunk  all  his  fortune  (beside  incurring 
heavy  liabilities)  in  purchasing  and  building  on  land  previously 
mortgaged  for  its  full  value.  Scarcely  is  the  discovery  made 
when  the  owner  of  the  property  dies  of  an  apoplectic  seizure, 
leaving  his  affairs  deeply  involved ;  the  mortgagee  files  a  bill  of 
foreclosure,  the  land  is  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  bought  by  the  mortgagee  for  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  his  own  claims  and  a  second  mortgage,  so  that 
nothing  remains  for  poor  Barclay  but  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
Insolvent  Act.  A  very  pretty  love  affair  is  interwoven  in  the  tale, 
which  is  cleverly  constructed,  full  of  natural  incidents,  and  finds 
after  all  a  comfortable  conclusion.  The  description  of  a  part  of 
London  but  little  known  or  explored,  viz.,  the  quiet  retired  streets 
lying  between  Queen's  Square  and  Gray*s  Inn,  with  their  anti- 
quated dwellings,  where  ^  Steele  and  Congreve  might  have  \isited, 
and  within  whose  walls  we  may  fancy  the  routs  and  card-parties 
described  in  the  Spectator  and  Tattler  to  have  taken  place,'  is  a 
delicious  bit  of  painting — quite  equal  to  the  best  of  the  same 
sort,  that  is  to  say  the  least  laboured,  in  any  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
performances.  We  can  again  ourselves  vouch  for  the  actual  truth 
of  the  main  incident.  The  prototype  of  Mf .  Barclay  (once  a  very 
prosperous  London  tradesman)  will  be  recognised  by  the  habituSs 
of  one  of  the  more  retired  bathing-places  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

We  come  now  to  the  longest  of  the  series — the  Trustee.  If  the 
author  had  been  making  a  hook,  this  story  would  have  most  pro- 
bably occupied  three  volumes,  and  fairly  so,  for  it  contains 
incidents  enough.  In  beginning  it  we  dare  say  he  meant  merely 
to  relate  the  effect  of  Frankberry's  villainy  on  the  fortunes  of 
Major  Harrington,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy  of  ap- 
pointing one  trustee  only  in  a  settlement  of  funded  property; 
or  in  a  case  where  two  persons  have  been  associated  in  the  trust 
and  one  of  them  dies,  of  suffering  the  stock  to  remain  in  the 
name  of  the  survivor  alone.  For  as  the  Bank  of  England  (like  the 
common  law  courts)  takes  no  cognizance  of  trustees,  but  presumes 
all  funded  stock  to  belong  to  the  person  or  persons  in  whose 
name  it  stands  in  their  books,  the  consequence  is  that  when  money 
is  invested  in  Government  securities  in  the  names  of  two  persons, 
being  trustees,  and  one  of  them  dies,  the  other  can  sell  out  the 
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stock  atul  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases.  To  point  out  this  clanger 
comprehended,  no  doubt,  the  whole  of  the  author*s  original 
design;  but  the  adventures  of  the  Major's  son  at  Cambridge, 
and  subsequently  in  the  dissipation  of  the  metropolis,  ran  away 
with  him.  The  career  of  a  fast  man  presented  too  many  tempta- 
tions; he  had  not  sufficient  self-conmiand  to  keep  the  road 
which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself  at  setting  out,  but  permitting 
his  P^;a8us  to  bolt,  deserted  those  with  whom  he  had  com- 
menced his  journey,  and  picked  up  others  in  whose  society 
he  spent  so  much  time,  that  when  he  fell  in  again  with  his  old 
frieiKls  he  was  obliged  to  arrange  their  afiairs  with  more  dispatch 
than  suited  his  own  inclinations  or  their  interests.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  the  Trustee  is  the  jewel  of  the  tales.  It  is  through- 
out most  attractive  as  a  story,  and  its  instructiveness  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  1^1  moral  conveyed.  Subjects  of  vital 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  society,  generally  far  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  mere  novel,  are  discussed  and  illustrated  with 
sense,  judgment,  and  candour,  without  reference  to  party  or  sect, 
or  any  object  but  the  exposition  in  order  to  the  remedy  of  a  prac- 
tical evil.  There  is  neither  hero  nor  heroine,  no  tale  of  love, 
very  little  plot,  and  yet  our  interest  in  the  principal  characters  is 
kept  up  throughout.  Major  Barrington,  after  having  served 
through  the  Peninsular  war,  retired  on  half-pay,  and  living  on 
that  and  his  modest  patrimony,  is  exquisitely  drawn — a  most  rich 
portraiture,  wholly  free  from  exaggeration.  The  fire  of  the 
gallant  soldier  is  softened  down  into,  not  lost  in,  the  quiet  country 
gentleman,  the  affectionate  husband,  the  indulgent  father,  the 
kind  friend  and  neighbour.  He  had  lost  his  wife  some  years 
before  the  opening  of  this  history,  and  all  his  hopes  and  affections 
were  centered  in  an  only  child,  whom  he  had  sent  to  a  public 
school  and  afterwards  entered  at  Cambridge,  intending  him  for 
the  Church.  But  Edward  Barrington  s  University  career  was  a 
most  unfit  preparative  for  the  sacred  office.  He  had  acquired 
at  school  a  slavish  deference  for  wealth  and  rank,  which  led  him 
at  college  to  associate  with  a  set  of  rich  and  titled  prodigals,  as 
ignorant  and  heartless  as  himself,  who  had  entered  the  University 
not  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  not  for  the  improvement 
of  their  minds,  but  to  pass  a  few  idle  years  in  folly,  vice,  and 
extravagance.  In  the  company  of  these  profligate  associates  he 
had  spent  his  time  in  hunting,  drinking,  suad  such  unlettered  and 
expensive  pursuits,  to  the  abasement  of  his  mind  and  the  injury 
of  his  health  as  well  as  purse.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  mistake  that 
young  men  of  birth  and  fortune  should  resort  to  our  academical 
seats  of  learning  under  the  pretence  of  what  is  called  complet- 
ing their  education,  but  in  reality  with  the  almost  acknow- 
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ledged  purpose  of  attending  to  anything  and  everything  but 
education.  And  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  collie  hfe  the 
contagion  of  idle  and  expensive  habits  spreads  with  such  fearful 
strength  and  rapidity,  that  incurable  mischief  is  done  almost 
before  the  source  of  the  evil  is  perceived.  It  ought  surely  to  be 
the  first  object  of  the  governing  powers  to  make  it  impossible 
for  idleness  or  extravagance  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
within  their  classic  walls ;  the  homage  which  the  world  pays  to 
birth  and  riches  should  here  at  least  be  confined  to  talent  and  ac- 
quirements. But,  as  if  to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  wealth  in 
learning's  own  domain,  a  recognised  distinction  of  name  and 
costume  is  offered  to  those  whose  parents  are  silly  enough  to  pay 
for  it ;  and  at  Cambridge  Fellow-commoners,  at  Oxford  Oentleman- 
commoners  (we  blush  to  write  the  name,  as  if  wealth  made  the 
gentleman)  are  entitled  to  a  richer  garb,  in  many  colleges  to  eat 
at  a  different  table,  and  enjoy  privileges,  expressed  or  understood, 
which  are  denied  to  the  less  wealthy  or  more  prudent.  We  gladly 
record,  to  the  credit  of  some  Heads  of  Houses,  that  they  have 
practically  abolished  this  distinction,  and  refused  to  admit  it  into 
their  societies — and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  higher  ranks  that 
young  men  of  the  most  distinguished  birth,  even  of  the  very  loftiest 
prospects,  are  found  eagerly  competing  for  a  place  in  the  colleges 
that  have  adopted  this  rule.  We  are  aware  also  that  even  in 
houses  that  admit  the  system,  the  sons  of  ancient,  even  of  noble 
families  are  frequently  seen  in  the  plain  garb,  while  the  scions  of 
the  millocracy  and  so  forth  strut  about  in  the  insignia  of  splendour. 
All  this  is  true — still,  however,  the  gold  and  silver  tuft,  the  velvet 
cap  and  silk  gown,  remain  to  the  common  eye  the  badges  of  birth 
and  wealth,  and  the  bearers  are  tempted  into  vanity  and  pam- 
pered in  folly,  to  the  harm  of  others  about  them  as  well  as  of 
themselves.  How,  while  they  sanction  such  a  system,  can  our 
Universities  exclude  the  besetting  sin  of  the  present  day,  that 
luxurious  extravagance  and  heedlessness  of  expense  which  per- 
vades all  classes  of  society,  which  spreads  like  a  pestilence  ^om 
our  voluptuous  metropolis  into  every  city  and  village,  mortgaging 
the  acres  of  our  landed  proprietors,  nor  sparing  in  its  course  those 
almost  sacred  retirements,  where  least  of  all  places  ought  God 
and  Mammon  to  have  even  a  divided  empire  ? 

We  must  give  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Edward  Harrington's  Cam- 
bridge existence.  Every  touch  in  the  outline  is  true — and  more- 
over there  is  not  the  slightest  overcharging  in  the  colour.  For 
example,  the  following  scene  is  only  a  faint  miniature  portrait  of 
what  a  smart  college  breakfast  is  now-a-days.  We  appeal  to  our 
paternal  readers,  whether  they  have  not  heard  of  one  of  these 
spreads  costing  fifty  pounds  I 
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« Hilloa,  Ned  I— What ;  not  stirring  yet  ?  A  fast  fellow  like  you 
should  he  out  long  before  this  time  of  day."  Eh  I  who  is  that  ? 
l¥hat  the  devil  do  yon  make  such  a  noise  for  ?  Why  can't  you  let  a 
poor  fellow  sleep  ?**  Sleep,  man !  why  it  is  ten  o'clock, — and  as  fine 
a  morning  as  ever  —  Ten  I  no,  no, — ^it  was  not  three  when 
1  turned  in, — I  can  recollect  that, — and  that 's  not  more  than  two  hours 
ago;— but  who  is  it?  Not  Fred.  Reynolds?"  "To  be  sure  it  is. 
Did  not  you  ask  me  to  breakfast  with  you  on  Thursday  ?**  "  Thurs- 
day,— ay,  like  enough  I  did, — ^but  not  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Fred.'' 
*^  Zounds,  roan !  I  tell  you  it  is  past  ten.  I  was  here  an  hour  ago, 
and  your  rascal  of  a  gyp  promised  me  he  would  hare  breakfast  ready  by 
ten,  if  I  took  another  turn  in  the  walks."  Did  he  ?  He  meant  his 
own,  then,  for  the  fellow  has  never  been  near  me.— Very  well; — 
now  look  sharp ; — and,  Fred,  if  you  '11  amuse  yourself  with  popping 
at  the  crows  out  of  the  window  with  my  air-gun,  or,  as  you  are  a  queer 
fellow,  with  looking  into  a  book,  I  will  be  out  with  you  before  the  pie 
makes  its  appearance ; — ^just  put  my  head  into  a  bucket  of  water,  and 
you  will  see  me  turn  out  as  fresh  as  a  four*year  old." 

*  The  above  dialogue  was  carried  on  in  one  of  those  beautiful  buildings 
which  look  out  upon  the  academical  groves  and  richly-shaded  walks 
bordering  the  classic  banks  of  the  peaceful  and  slowy-winding  Cam. 
The  speakers  were  Edward  Barrington,  the  son  of  our  friend  the  Major, 
and  Frederick  Reynolds,  the  worthy  scion  of  an  ancient  comrade  of  that 
officer,  also  a  member  of  the  university,  but  belonging  to  a  different 
college.  The  conversation,  as  might  be  inferred  from  its  tenor,  was 
carried  on  from  different  rooms,  Edward  not  having  yet  emerged  from 
his  chamber,  which  opened,  as  is  usual  in  collegiate  arrangements,  into 
the  sitting-room. 

*Here,  over  the  chimney-piece  was  suspended  the  air-gun  which 
Edward  had  recommended  to  Reynolds  as  affording  such  delectable 
amusement,  and  which  he  was  himself  in  the  habit  of  using  at  the 
expense  of  any  unfortunate  rook  who  happened  unadvisedly  to 
parade  his  black  glossy  plumage  on  the  smoothly  shaven  lawn,  which 
ran  shelving  down  from  the  front  of  the  building  to  the  river.  Under 
this  weapon,  and  crossing  each  other  on  the  wall,  so  as  to  form  the 
letter  X,  were  two  Turkish  chibouks,  with  amber  mouth-pieces  and 
cords  and  fringes  of  red  silk,  while  the  mantel-piece  was  decorated 
with  a  collection  of  fantastic  German  pipes,  snuff-boxes,  and  cases  of 
Havannah  cigars.  A  side-table  covered  with  half-emptied  decanters, 
wine-glasses,  and  tumblers — a  large  roll  of  Virginia  tobacco—the  re- 
mains of  half-finished  cigars,  and  the  fragments  of  pipes  lying  soaking 
in  little  puddles  of  punch,  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  fast  work  of  the 
preceding  evening.' 

Mr.  Phillips,  the  Gyp,  now  makes  his  appearance — ^throws 
open  doors  and  windows  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  reduces  the 
furniture  into  decent  order,  and  by  and  by  sets  forUi  the  break- 
fast for  the  two  ^mmT 

*  First,  there  was  a  smoking  dish  of  broiled  ham  and  eggs,  which 
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would  alone  have  defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  party;  this  was 
flanked  on  one  side  by  a  pair  of  cold  roast  chickens,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  dish  of  sliced  tongue,  besides,  there  was  an  omelet,  a  plate  of  brawn, 
and  a  multitude  of  boiled  eggs — and  in  the  centre  stood  a  pasty,  swell- 
ing with  pigeons  and  beef-steaks,  quietly  deposited  under  a  tempting 
coverlid  of  crust,  such  as  only  experienced  artistes  can  produce.  Round 
this  substantial  fare  were  piles  of  buttered  muffins  and  racks  of  dry 
toast.  In  liquids  there  were  the  usual  decoctions  of  coffee  and  tea, 
besides  a  large  pewter  tankard  foaming  with  strong  college  ale,  fresh 
from  the  buttery. 

*  To  a  draught  of  this  last-mentioned  beverage,  Reynolds  was  strongly 
urged  by  the  sagacious  Mr.  Phillips,  that  authority  observing  it  was 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  taken  ^esh  and  pure  in  the  morning  as  soon 
as  you  are  up.  But  I  fear,  sir,"  continued  he,  remarking  Reynolds 
shake  his  head, you  bean't  given  to  malting  of  a  morning — more's  tlie 
pity — you  would  be  another  guess-sort  of  a  man  if  you  were.  Why,  sir, 
in  my  young  days,  when  I  first  came  to  college,  every  gentleman  took 
bis  tankard  of  a  morning — and  a  pleasure  it  was  to  see  them ;  there 
wasn't  one  of  them  as  wasn't  double  your  girth  by  the  time  they  had 
completed  their  terms — and  when  they  went  away  to  their  parishes,  they 
was  a  credit  to  the  university." 

*  "  What  are  you  talking  about,  you  old  chaffer  ? "  said  Bar- 
rington  as  he  entered  from  his  bed-room,  his  flushed  countenance  and 
throbbing  temples  giving  evident  signs  of  the  debauch  of  the  preceding 
night.  "  Only  recommending  Mr.  Reynolds  to  take  a  sip  from  the 
tankard,  sir;  but  he  ain't  got  no  heart  to  it"  Hasn't  he?"  replied 
Barrington — "  then  I  have— here,  hand  it  to  me,  old  Granymede,"  and 
lifting  the  tankard  with  both  hands  to  his  lips,  the  young  man  took  a 
long,  deep,  continuous  draught,  impelled  thereto  by  the  intense  thirst 
left  by  the  night's  excess,  and  the  temporary  relief  afforded  by  the 
cool  liquid  to  the  burning  passage  of  his  throat.      Come,"  said  he, 

that  has  cooled  my  coppers  at  any  rate — I  am  another  man  already 
—  and  by  the  time  I  get  a  couple  of  pounds  of  that  pasty  in  my 

stowage  "  ....  "Please,  sir,"  said  Phillips,  bursting  into  the 

room,  Mr.  Shirley  has  sent  his  servant  to  say  he  is  waiting  for  you 
at  Bolter's  stables.  You  was  to  be  there,  sir,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
now  it  is  a  quarter  past." — "The  devil  it  is!"  exclaimed  Ned — 
"here,  give  me  my  frock — not  the  red — the  grey  one,  stupid.  I  dare 
say  you  forgot  to  tell  Bolter  to  keep  the  bay  mare  for  me  ?" — "  No, 
sir,"  replied  the  man,  "she  has  been  saddled  this  half-hour — took 

care  of  that — saw  Jemmy  Dawson  this  morning — Jemmy,  says  I  ^" 

"  Damn  Jemmy  and  you  too — ^where  is  my  whip?  Oh! — did  you  put 
my  stone-picker  in  my  pocket  ? — A  handkerchief,  you  old  fool.  And 

Where's  my  oh  I  here  it  is.    Good  bye,  Reynolds,  I  am  off — 

beg  pardon — but  that  long  yam  we  got  into  has  put  me  quite  out. 
You'll  dine  here  on  Tuesday,  you  know.  I  wish  you  were  one.  of  us — 
rare  morning,  by  Jingo.  Yarc !  hip  I — to  *em,  my  boys — that's  the  time 
of  day  " — and  cracking  his  whip  as  he  hurried  down  stairs,  Edward 
Barrington  hastened  to  his  appointment.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  340-354. 
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We  have  not  space  to  enter  here  upon  what  we  consider  as  a 
most  crying  mischief  and  absurdity  of  the  modern  university  sys- 
tem— we  say  modem,  for  the  thing  had  scarcely  shown  itself,  in 
one  of  the  universities  at  least,  when  we  ourselves  wore  the  cap  and 
gown, — the  system  of  private  tutors.  This  is  another  fruit  of  the 
illustrious  plan  of  examinations  for  honours !  The  regular  college 
tutors  cannot  possibly  cram  their  lads  for  these  exhibitions :  so 
resident  masters  of  arts,  not  at  all  contemplated  in  the  college 
arrangements,  and  often  not  belonging  to  the  same  college  with 
their  volunteer  pupils,  are  called  into  play  at  private  hours;  and 
if  we  may  credit  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Hildyard  of  Christ's 
College  and  the  Dean  of  Ely,  to  such  a  height  has  the  system 
(which  these  experienced  observers  denounce  in  toto)  now  gone 
at  Cambridge,  that  the  annual  payments  of  the  supernumerary 
private  tutors  there  amount  to  some  eiffhty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  I  Well — by  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman  of  this  order, 
Edward  Barrington  manages  to  get  his  degree^  and  leaves 
Cambridge  to  reside  with  his  father  until  he  procures  a  title 
for  orders.  But  Major  Barrington  could  no  longer  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  conviction  that  his  son  was  totally  unfit  for  the  sacred 
ministry : — 

*  He  was  not  unaware  of  Edward's  deficiencies,  and  the  little  benefit 
he  bad  derived  from  tbe  seven  years  spent  at  a  public  school;  but 
he  had  trusted  much  to  what  a  residence  at  the  university  might  do 
for  him.  He  had  hoped  that  a  colhsion  with  the  cultivated  intellect  and 
high  moral  feeling  which  he  could  not  fail  of  meeting  there,  would  have 
imparted  some  degree  of  elevation  to  his  sentiments,  and  have  given  him 
something  of  that  perception  and  refinement  which  constitute  the  essential 
difference  between  the  man  of  taste  and  feeling  and  the  unreflecting 
and  obtuse.  He  had  pictured  to  himself  the  happiness  of  seeing 
Edward  respected  and  honoured  in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  functions, 
and  of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  own  life,  now  some  way  advanced 
beyond  its  meridian,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  society  and  as  a  witness  of 
the  usefulness  of  his  ministry.  While  this  hope  remained  he  had  de- 
signed to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  disposable  property  to 
the  purchase  of  the  next  presentation  to  a  rectory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  conviction  that  the  university  had  failed  to  do  anything  for 
his  son,  and  that  he  could  never  be  what  he  had  hoped,  came  to  blast 
this  prospect. 

*  Major  Barrington  was  a  man  of  principle  and  conscience.  How 
could  he  justify  to  himself  the  making  use  of  the  means  which  God  bad 
given  him  to  put  Edward  into  the  sacred  oflSce  for  which  he  felt — and 
how  acutely  I — ^that  he  was  manifestly  unfit  ?  How  inflict  this  terrible 
injury  upon  a  whole  community  ?  How  commit  their  spiritual  concerns 
to  the  superintendence  of  one  incapable  of  feeling  the  importance  of  the 
charge,  and  the  awfulness  of  his  own  responsibilities  ?  How  should  one 
whose  whole  thoughts  were  engrossed  with  the  things  of  this  life,  and 
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thoie  too  of  the  lowest  and  most  trivial  nature,  take  upon  him  to  instruct 
others  in  the  most  momentous  concerns  that  can  affect  them  ?  How 
make  them  feel  what  he  was  incapable  of  discerning  himself — the  infinite 
importance  of  eternal  things  as  compared  to  those  of  time  and  sense,  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  Christian  doctrine,  its  ennobling  principles,  its 
purifying  influences,  its  undying  hopes,  and  its  blissM  consolations  ? 
Mow  could  such  a  one  sympathize  with  the  suffering?  How  warn  and 
startle  the  wicked  and  the  impenitent  ?  How  encourage  the  humble  and 
the  contrite  ?  And,  above  all,  how  approach  the  dying,  and  prepare 
his  brother  mortal,  filled  with  terror  at  approaching  dissolution,  for  the 
awful  passage  of  the  grave? 

*  As  these  thoughts  passed  through  the  mind  of  Major  Barrington,  he 
felt  that  he  dared  not  incur  so  heavy  a  responsibility  ;  and  that,  however 
great  the  disappointment,  after  the  sacrifices  he  had  made,  he  must  re- 
nounce the  project  of  placing  Edward  in  the  Church.  Those  who  are 
most  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and  motives  which  commonly 
induce  parents  to  select  the  ecclesiastical  profession  for  their  sons,  will 
smile  at  this  puritanical  scrupulousness  on  the  part  of  the  conscientious 
soldier.*— vol.  iii.  pp.  9-12. 

Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  modem  University  life  will 
readily  imagine  that  the  allowance  of  250/.  or  300/.  a-year  made 
by  Major  Barrington  to  his  son  fell  far  short  of  covering  the 
young  gentleman*8  expenses,  although  the  academical  year  is  but 
of  six  or  seven  months*  duration.  Consequently  this  youth,  like 
many  others,  quitted  Cambridge  under  a  load  of  debt  suf&cient 
to  weigh  him  down  and  cripple  all  bis  prospects  and  energies 
for  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  For  a  year  or  so  his 
creditors  content  themselves  with  writing  to  him  from  time  to  time 
to  refresh  his  memory^  but  as  all  their  letters  remain  unnoticed, 
one  of  them  at  last  resolves  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  the  country. 
He  sets  out  accordingly  in  '  a  gig  as  high  as  a  mail-coach  and  as 
small  as  a  rat-trap.'  Edward  is  from  home^  and  the  man  craves 
an  audience  of  the  Major.  We  introduce  him  to  our  readers  at 
the  risk  of  giving  pain  to  many  a  father's  heart;  for  he  is  a 
shrewd  fellow,  and  (ells  some  unpalatable  truths: — 

*  If  the  Major  was  puzzled  before  to  conjecture  who  the  gentleman 
from  Cambridge  "  might  be,  he  was  much  more  so  when  that  personage 
entered  the  room.  Though  he  had  thrown  off  what  might  be  deno- 
minated his  top  great-coat,  he  still  kept  on  a  drab  one,  which  covered  an 
under-coat  of  a  brown  colour  ornamented  with  gilt  buttons,  while  his 
nether  person  was  protected  by  a  pair  of  extra  over-alls  of  the  same 
colour  and  material  as  the  great-coat,  and  drawn  up  to  his  hips.  His 
countenance,  broad,  florid,  and  fleshly,  bespoke  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  sort  of  good  living  which  is  found  at  a  commercial  inn ;  and 
there  was  about  it  an  air  which  showed  that  the  owner  stood  upon 
good  terms  with  himself.  What  could  be  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion of  such  a  person  with  Edward  it  was  impossible  to  divine.  He 
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could  not  have  been  a  college  contemporary  from  his  age ;  and  as  little 
likely  was  it  that  he  could  be  a  fellow,  or  any  description  of  don 
belonging  to  the  unirersity.    He  remembered,  however,  Edward's 

story  of  Professor  S   being  taken  up  for  a  burglar  when  found 

within  a  gentleman's  grounds  during  a  geological  tour  in  the  north  (the 
■aspidons  excited  by  his  being  discovered  in  such  a  spot  having 
been  confirmed  by  the  chisels,  hammer,  and  mallet  found  in  the  pockets 
of  his  jacket — the  gamekeeper  and  his  assistants  laughing  to  scorn  the 
probable  tale  of  a  learned  professor  of  Cambridge  skulking  about  the 
country  in  such  a  guise  with  his  pockets  filled  with  the  contents  of  a 
carpenter's  tool-box) ;  and  determining,  at  all  events,  not  to  be  wanting 
in  courtesy,  he  requested  the  stranger  to  be  seated,  and  then  b^ged  to 
know  what  had  procured  him  the  pleasure  of  this  visit. 

<  My  name  is  Bolter,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  seated  himself 
very  composedly,  putting  bis  hands  on  his  knees,  and  looking  his  in- 
terrogator hard  in  the  fiice.  I  doesn't  like  to  be  inconvenient  to  gents ; 
but,  you  see,  sir,  your  son's  account  has  been  owing  a  goodish  time ; 
and  when  a  gent  has  left  the  univarsity  for  good,  and  won't  answer 
no  letters,  why  it's  no  more  than  right  that  people  should  look  after 
their  own."  "Account!  Mr.  Bolter,"  exclaimed  the  Major;  "this 
must  be  a  mistake.  I  paid  the  amount  of  his  last  college  bill  when 
be  left  the  university,  and  that  is  nearly  a  year  back,  into  the  hands 
of  the  college  tutor  myself,  and  ha?e  his  receipt  to  show." — "Oh! 
no  doubt,  sir,  no  doubt,  that's  all  in  course ;  but,  you  see,  sir,  this  is 
quite  an  extra  kind  of  thing— quite.  We  never  sends  our  bills  in  to 
the  college  tutors,  but  always  looks  to  the  gents  themselves ;  not  that  we 
ever  presses  a  gent  who  means  to  act  all  fair  and  on  the  square ;  if  he 
can't  pay  at  one  time,  you  know,  why  he  may  at  another ;  but  when  a 

gent  won't  answer  no  letters  " — "  Pray  come  at  once  to  the 

point,  sir,"  interrupted  the  Major, "  and  let  me  know  what  is  the  nature 
and  the  amount  of  the  demand  you  have  to  make  against  Mr.  Edward 
Barrington." — "  Oh !  certainly,  sir,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Bolter,  no- 
thing daunted,  and  producing  a  large  leathern  pocket-book,  from  which, 
after  a  little  search,  he  extracted  a  paper  and  handed  it  to  him.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  entire  sheet  of  foolscap,  the  four  sides  of  which  were  covered 
with  a  list  of  items  written  in  a  very  clear  and  clerkly  hand,  headed 
with  the  information  that  Mr.  Barrington,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  indebted  to  Messrs.  Bolter  and  Son,  livery-stable  keepers 
and  job^masters,  for  the  keep  and  hire  of  horses,  carriages,  and  various 
other  items  specified  in  the  account  beneath. 

*  "  This  paper,  sir,"  said  the  Major,  addressing  Mr.  Bolter  in  the 
short,  dry  manner  which  most  men  assume  when  they  have  no  particular 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  their  visitor,  "  acquaints  me  that  my  son  is 
indebted  to  you  to  the  amount  of  243/.  17*.  6rf."  "  Jist  so,  sir,"  replied 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,  as  he  was  facetiously  termed  at  Cambridge ; 
"  that's  jist  it."  "  And  the  whole  of  this  debt,"  continued  the  Major, 
has  been  incurred  for  the  hire  of  horses  and  carriages  supplied  to  a 
youth  at  college,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  friends?  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Bolter,  you  hardly  expect  this  bul  to  be  paid?  "    "  If  I  didn't, 
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%\Ty  do  you  think  I  should  have  allowed  it  to  run  up?  You  don't  sup- 
pose as  I  keeps  up  an  expensive  establishment  at  Cambridge,  to  fur- 
nish horses  to  gents  gratis?  "  But  do  you  think  you  are  justified," 
asked  the  Major,  in  allowing  a  young  man  to  run  up  such  a  bill  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  friends?"    ''Why,  sir,  where  am  I  to  seek 


well  known  to  every  body  in  Cambridge ;  and  as  to  charges,  you  won't 
get  *em  more  moderate  nowhere — not  for  such  horses  as  1  keeps — 
specially  when  it's  such  work  as  Muster  Barrington  wants  'em  for : 
he  was  never  satisfied  unless  he  got  the  best  hunters  in  my  stables.'* 
'<  Hunters !  you  don't  surely  supply  young  men  with  hunters ! — that  at 
least  cannot  be  known  to  the  tutors  and  heads  of  colleges ;"  exclaimed 
the  Major.  *^  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  yes,  it  be ;  they  knows  it  and  ap- 
proves of  it,  and  the  faculty  recommends  it  too.  There's  Dr.  Blowerwit 
says  himself  there  ain't  nothing  so  good  to  cure  the  effects  of  a  course 
of  hard  reading  as  a  course  of  hard  riding ;  and  so  he  sends  all  his 
patients  to  me.  In  course,  you  know,  I  considers  him  in  return.  Fair 
play's  a  jewel :  live  and  let  live — them  is  my  maxims.'*  But  this 
debt,"  resumed  the  Major,  who  had  been  examining  the  items  of  the 
account,  extends,  I  perceive,  over  a  period  of  more  than  two  years." 
"It  do,  sir,"  returned  the  horse-jobber;  ''and  who  has  most  right  to 
complain  of  that — them  who  have  had  the  wear  and  tear  of  my  horses, 
or  me  who  has  been  kept  out  of  my  money  ? ''  "  But  this  is  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  a  hundred  a-year  for  horses  alone!"  cried  the  Major,  still 
engaged  with  the  bill.  "  WeU,  sir,  and  little  enough  too  for  a  gentle- 
man as  hunts  reg'lar  three  times  a  week  all  through  the  season ;  besides 
attending  races  and  coursings  wherever  thev  are  held  all  over  Uie  coun- 
try." '*  Hunt  regularly  three  times  a  week  repeated  the  Major.  "  For 
a  considerable  part  of  the  period  during  which  these  debts  were  in- 
curred my  son  was  a  minor;  and  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that 
horses  and  carriages  can  be  regarded  as  necessaries  to  a  young  man 
in  his  rank  and  condition  of  life."  "  Well,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Bolter, 
"  I  warn't  charged  with  his  hedication.  If  you,  sir,  and  the  college 
tutors  and  the  univarsity  can't  teach  your  son  common  prudence,  what 
obligation  is  there  on  roe  to  do  it  for  you?  My  business  is  to  look 
after  my  own  trade,  and  leave  others  to  mind  their  own  consams.  Another 
thing,  sir ;  how  should  I  know  what  your  son's  fortin  might  be  ?  He 
chose  to  associate  with  lords  and  all  the  out-toppers  in  the  univandty, 
and  always  spoke  as  if  you  owned  a  large  estate,  and  kept  as  good  a  stud 
as  any  gentleman  in  the  county." 

'  Major  Barrington  still  insisted  that  tradesmen  were  bound  to  be 
more  cautious  in  giving  credit  to  young  men,  who  from  their  age 
and  inexperience  were  peculiarly  open  to  temptation.  "  Ah !  that's 
always  the  way,"  observed  the  sturdy  dealer — '^  I  don't  mean  no 
offence,  as  I  said  before,  sir — ^but  that's  the  way  gen'lemen  talk.  When 
it  serves  their  purpose  they  always  bring  up  the  talk  about  youth  and 
inexperience ;  but  when  such  things  would  be  in  their  way,  why  then  we 
never  hears  nothing  about  them.  When  they  wants  to  oppose  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  then  it's  always  youth  and  inexperience ;  but  when 
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they  comes  to  propose  a  son  or  a  nephew,  who  is  jist  fresh  from  col^ 
lege,  as  a  candidate  to  represent  a  horoagh,  why  then  jist  the  last 
things  they  would  speak  of  would  be  youth  and  inexperience*  I 
should  like  to  know  what  Sir  Harry's  friends  would  have  said,  if  I  had 
talked  of  youth  and  inexperience !  ^ 

*  "  Well,  Mr.  Bolter,  I  shall  not  enter  any  further  into  the  matter 
now,"  observed  the  Major :  the  case  will,  in  all  probability,  be  decided 
elsewhere.'*  "In  court,  I  suppose  you  means,  sir?"  returned  Bolter. 
**  Very  well,  sir.  Perhaps  I  may  win — ^perhaps  I  may  lose ;  that's  all  a 
toss-up  like — just  as  juries  thinks.  It  ain't  the  first  time  I  have  been 
into  court  on  the  same  errand,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  will  be  the  last. 
As  to  the  talk  about  *  youth  and  inexperience,'  that's  all  bam.  There's 
my  son,  Dick  Bolter,  ain't  turned  of  seventeen  yet ;  and  I  should  like  to 
see  him  getting  into  debt,  or  living  above  his  means !  And  if  your  son, 
sir,  had  been  properly  hedicated,  the  same  as  Dick  was,  why  he  would 
have  scorned  to  tell  a  parcel  of  bragging  lies — ^no  offence,  sir — sir,  your 
sarvant;"  and  with  this  salutation,  the  independent  Joseph  Bolter  took 
his  leave.* — vol.  iii.  pp.  12-27. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject  of  Colhae  Debt  (see  Q.  R.  vol.  Ixxiii.)  ; — and,  if  the  evil  con- 
tinue, it  shall  not  be  the  last.  We  know  that  attempts  have  been 
occasionally  made  by  the  academical  authorities  to  check  increas- 
ing extravagance,  but  no  wonder  that  they  were  always  unsuc- 
cessful, for  they  passed  over  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  attacked 
a  part  comparatively  sound.  We  remember,  for  instance,  that  a 
good  many  years  ago  a  few  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  restricted 
the  young  men  to  a  certain  sum  in  the  kitchen  and  buttery :  which 
merely  increased  the  mischief  by  driving  them  to  a  greater  ex- 
penditure out  of  college.  In  Cambridge,  again,  it  is  a  rule  for  all 
under-graduates*  bills  to  be  paid  by  the  tutor ;  but  this,  too,  is  a 
complete  farce,  for  where  the  tutor  is  known  to  be  above  all  shabby 
evasions  of  his  duty,  nothing  is  presented  to  his  eyes  that  will  not 
bear  inspection  ;  all  else  remains  as  a  private  debt  between  the 
student  and  the  tradesman.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that 
M  tutors  do  not  enjoy  the  character  of  perfect  clearness  in  these 
matters :  it  is  at  least  very  generally  believed  that  some  of  them 
do  not  examine  their  boys*  bills  with  the  proper  strictness,  for 
this  base  reason,  that  though  the  parents  are  compelled  to  settle 
for  these  bills  quarterly  with  them,  the  tutors,  they  do  not  settle 
at  all  so  speedily  with  the  tradesmen,  but  keep  very  considerable 
sums  of  money  thus  due  in  their  own  hands  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  jobbing  in  the  funds  or  the  railways  therewith  meanwhile  : 
in  short,  acting  in  a  sort  of  partnership  with  the  tradesmen, 
whose  bills  they  ought  to  inspect  with  inquisitorial  sternness. 
That  nothing  of  this  sort  is  suspected  in  the  very  highest  col- 
leges, we  need  hardly  say ;  but  as  to  not  a  few  the  universal 
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impression  is  as  we  have  stated  it  Grants  howerer,  that  the 
tutors  do  their  duty, — ^we  maintain  that  the  sjnrtem  is  a  farce. 
Such  expedients  as  these  go  onlj  to  control  the  expenditure  or 
ensure  the  payment  of  necessaries ;  and  though  we  have  known 
instances  in  which  tutors  passed  over,  as  necessaries,  what  eyery 
man  of  common  sense  must  at  once  pronounce  luxuries,  it  iiTnot 
worth  our  while  to  dwell  on  that  feature  of  the  foul  system  already 
alluded  to ;  for  it  is  not  necessaries,  nor  articles  that  the  laxest 
inspector  could  wink  at  as  necessaries,  but  luxuries, — obvious, 
admitted  luxuries, — ^which  form  the  great  bulk  of  college  extrava- 
gance. And  as  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  and  giving 
almost  unlimited  credit,  so  long  the  evil  will  continue  unchecked. 
What  if  a  law  were  passed  that  every  bill  for  articles  supplied  to 
an  undergraduate  in  either  University  nm^  pass  though  the  tutor's 
hands,  and  unless  presented  to  him  within  a  given  time^  shall  not 
be  recoverable  by  any  legal  process  ? 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Bolter  invaded  the  Major,  Mr.  Edward 
Barrington  was  from  home.  He  was  then  paying  a  visit  to  one 
of  his  own  set  at  Cambridge,  but  somewhat  his  senior,  who  had 
already  received  the  episcopal  benedictions,  and  been  installed  as 
the  reverend  incumbent  of  a  fat  living  in  the  golden  vale  of  Wor- 
cester. We  must  intrude  upon  these  congenial  Cantabs,  while 
enjoying  themselves  at  the  rectory  sub  tegmine  fagi : — 

^  In  the  centre  of  a  grass-plot,  seated  in  a  garden  chair,  with  their 
feet  resting  on  a  rustic  table  before  them,  after  the  most  approved 
notions  of  modern  comfort  and  independence,  are  two  young  men,  en- 
joying their  morning  cigar,  as  the  proper  wind-up  of  a  substantial  break- 
fast, and  an  appropriate  occupation  while  discussing  the  plans  of  the 
day.  Behind  them  is  an  old-fashioned  residence  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, its  bay  windows,  its  antique  portal  and  vine-covered  front  breath- 
ing an  air  of  quiet,  undisturbed  enjo3rment,  and  suggesting  a  thousand 
pictures  of  happy  peaceful  days  passed  beneath  its  roof.  Around  the 
lawn  spreads  a  garden,  more  remarkable  for  its  bountiiul  produce  than 
for  its  arrangement, — flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  growing  together  in 
emulous  luxuriance,  and  forming  what  might  be  appropriately  termed 
a  wilderness  of  sweets.  Through  an  arched  doorway  on  the  left,  you 
look  into  an  orchard  of  apple-trees,  whose  boughs,  clustering  with 
golden  fruit,  throw  a  deep  shade  upon  the  green  sward  beneath,  ex- 
cepting towards  the  centre,  where  a  small  space  has,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  left  open  as  a  drying-ground.  On  the  right,  scarcely  a 
stone's-throw  from  the  house,  and  placed  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  from 
which  it  looks  down  upon  the  rush-roofed  hamlet  beyond,  rises  the 
village  church — a  small,  antique,  venerable  building,  with  its  ivy-clad 
tower  and  grey  stone  walls ;  one  of  those  structures  so  touching  in  our 
English  landscape,  and  so  dear  to  the  memory  of  those  who  in  early 
youth  have  bent  in  prayer  within  their  walls,  and  hope  to  rest  at  last 
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within  their  lacred  precincts.  From  the  garden  to  the  church  runt  a 
private  entrance,  arched  in  with  trellis-work,  over  which  grows  a 
profusion  of  creepers,  sufficient  to  a£ford  shdter  from  the  sun  and 
rain ;  the  passage  indicating  that  the  mansion  is  the  residence  of  the 
rector. 

*  The  colloquy  between  the  two  occupants  of  the  lawn  was  broken  and 
carried  on  only  at  intervals.  But  smoking  is  a  deep,  contemplative 
employment ;  and  its  votaries  are  rarely  found  amon^  the  loquacious 
and  superficial.  Your  true  smoker  never  speaks  without  thinking; 
and  when  addressed,  usually  allows  some  minutes  to  elapse  before  he 
vouchsafes  a  reply.  The  silence  which  followed  the  last  observation 
of  the  younger  speaker  relative  to  the  increased  price  of  cigars,  which 
he  remarked  was  a  scandalous  abuse  and  ought  to  be  reformed,  was 
again  broken  by  his  observing  that  the  sun  had  dried  up  the  mists,  and 


companion  turned  half  round  in  his  seat,  and  looking  the  speaker  very 
hard  in  the  face,  while  he  slowly  eject^  a  long  column  of  smoke,  re- 
plied,— very." 

'Mr.  Edward  Barrington,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  again 
broke  silence,  by  suddenly  exclaiming,  **  I  say,  Marsham,  what  a 
devilish  lucky  fellow  you  were  to  get  into  such  a  snuggery  as  this ! " — 
As  this  remark  related  to  a  subject  more  interesting  to  the  person 
addressed  than  any  other,  namely  himself,  he  replied  with  more  than 
his  usual  vivacity, — Ah !  you  may  say  that ;  but  it  was  a  very  near 
thing  though." — "Near !  I  thought  it  was  always  intended  you  should 
have  it." — "  So  it  was,"  returned  Marsham ;  "  but  there's  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  andLittleford-cum-Mellowdale  was  deuced 
near  slipping  out  of  my  hands,  I  can  tell  you." — **  Indeed ! "  ejaculated 
his  companion,  how  was  that  ?  I  thought  Sir  Willoughby  had  made 
over  the  presentation  to  your  governor  years  ago." — No,  not  quite 
that, — only  promised ;  —  and  that  makes  a  difference." — But  the 
baronet  is  a  man  of  his  word.  I  have  always  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a 
real  trump." — Oh !  yes,"^  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  was  no 
hxlt  to  find.  He  meant  what  he  said ;  but,  you  see,  he  spoke  without 
his  host ; — there  was  his  sister,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Colepepper,  in 
the  case."—"  But  what  has  she  to  say  to  it  ?  " — "  A  plaguy  deal.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  baronet's  promise ;  and  as  she  has  always  a  set  of 
pet  curates  about  her  house  in  London,  she  had  promised  Littleford- 
cum-Mellowdale  to  one  of  her  own  special  favourites.  As  ill*luck 
would  have  it,  she  happened  to  be  down  in  the  country  just  when  old 
Guzzlethorpe  died,  and  the  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  told  the  baronet 
she  must  have  the  presentation,  and  that  she  had  written  to  the  gentle- 
man for  whom  she  intenddl  it,  to  come  down  immediately.  Sir  Wil- 
loughby told  her  how  he  was  situated  in  regard  to  my  governor.  But 
nothing  would  do, — have  it  she  would ;  and  Sir  Willoughby  must  have 
knock^  under,  for  she  is  a  widow  with  a  large  fortune,  and  neither 
chick  nor  child,  when,  luckily  for  me,  old  Dalberry,  the  member  for  the 
county,  died  just  in  the  nick  of  time;  and  as  my  governor's  assistance 
was  wanted  to  put  her  own  cousin,  Sir  Diggory,  in  his  place,  why,  of 
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course,  she  was  obliged  to  allow  Sir  Willoughby  to  keep  his  promise ; 
and  here  am  I,  Jack  Marsham,  Rector  of  Littleford-cum-Mellowdale, 
and  right  glad  to  see  you  here,  too,  old  fellow.  But  we  must  be  moving 
soon.  I  promised  Beckford  to  carry  you  over  this  morning  to  Morscroit 
to  troll  for  a  pike ;  and  after  that,  we  are  all  three  going  to  Marrable's 
to  dine.  We  shall  have  a  famous  night  of  it, — it  will  be  a  right  merry 
bachelor's  party,  and  he  keeps  a  capital  cellar.  He  will  give  us  a 
bed,  so  you  need  not  be  alarmed  as  to  getting  home  safe.  But  here 
comes  Martin  to  say  the  mare  is  put  to.'' ' — ^vol.  iii.  pp.  34-38. 

We  have  copied  this  scene  with  great  reluctance.  We  know 
the  evils  which  it  suggests  are  infinitely  less  common  now  than 
they  were  even  within  our  own  memory  ;  but  examples  arc  still 
to  be  found — and  no  power  but  that  of  public  opinion  can  wholly 
abolish  them.  The  Church  herself  has  not,  and  can  never  have, 
any  effective  means  of  controlling  the  exercise  of  private  patronage. 

Mr.  Edward's  visit  to  this  exemplary  rector  is  curtailed  by 
the  arrival  of  a  pithy  letter  from  the  Major,  demanding  explana- 
tions touching  Mr.  Bolter's  '  little  bill :'  but  his  progress  home- 
wards is  arrested  by  a  casual  meeting  with  another  of  the  same 
university  clique.  While  our  friend  is  waiting  at  a  country  inn  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  mail  coach,  a  travelling  chariot  and  four 
dashes  up.  Edward  observes  that  the  luxurious  vehicle  contains 
but  a  single  occupant,  and  indulges  in  some  envious  speculations. 
Having  changed  horses, 

^  the  postilions  had  mounted,  and  were  in  the  act  of  starting,  when  the 
traveller,  who  had  stretched  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  give  some 
directions  to  his  servant,  suddenly  shouted  out  Barrington's  name,  and 
at  the  same  moment  that  young  gentleman  recognised  the  voice  and  the 
features  of  his  old  college  acquaintance  Shirley.  The  recognition  seemed 
to  afford  equal  pleasure  to  both  parties.  Explanations  followed.  Shirley 
was  going,  for  a  single  fortnight,  to  London,  on  business,  which  would, 
however,  admit  of  a  reasonable  mixture  of  pleasure.  Pleased  at  this 
unexpected  rencontre,  and  having  no  one  with  him  in  the  carriage,  it 
struck  him  that  Barrington  would  prove  a  very  passable  companion. 
Young  men,  elated  with  wealth,  never  consider  the  real  interests  of 
others.  How  should  they,  when  they  scarcely  ever  regard  their  own? 
He  wanted  a  companion  for  the  moment ; — in  Edward  Barrington  he 
found  one; — ^that  was  enough.  He  proposed  that  Barrmgton  should 
accompany  him  to  London,  and  remain  there  with  him  during  his  short 
stay.  Edward's  heart  jumped  at  the  proposal ;  but  he  recollected  his 
father's  letter,  and  mentioned  how  anxiously  he  was  expected  by 
him  at  home.  Shirley  laughed  outright  at  such  a  reason  for  not 
doing  what  would  give  so  much  pleasure  to  both  of  them.  Your 
father,"  said  he,  "  recollects  he  has  oeen  young  himself, — and  a  soldier 
too, — pshaw !  he  would  not  be  so  unreasonable.  At  all  events,  you 
can  accompany  me  the  next  stage, — the  mail  will  not  turn  off.  till  we 
get  to  S — ,  and  if  you  have  not  made  up  your  mind  by  that  time 
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to  go'  on  with  me  to  Londoo,  why,  I  can  drop  you  there,  and  no  harm 
done.  What  lugg^e  have  you  got?  Oh  I  thiat  portmanteau  there — 
mail -size,  I  see, — we  can  take  that  very  well.  Here,  Crawley,  ^et 
down  and  put  Mr.  Harrington's  portmanteau  into  the  boot."  —vol.  lii. 
pp.  57—59. 

Common  as  is,  in  these  days,  the  character  of  Shirley,  we 
do  not  recollect  having  seen  it  in  type  before.  This  variety  of 
the  youTiff  voluptuary  is  drawn  by  our  author  with  admirable, 
spirit : — 

*  Shirley  was  one  of  that  modem  school  of  young  men  of  fortune,  who 
in  a  worldly  sense,  understand  their  own  interests  perfectly  well.  He 
was  quite  aware  of  the  great  advantages  of  wealth,  and  resolved,  while 
he  put  no  stint  to  his  pleasures,  to  look  well  after  the  resources  from 
which  they  were  supplied.  By  this  means  he  kept  his  fortune,  as  he 
expressed  it,  for  his  own  use. 

'  Being  yet  unmarried,  his  establishment  in  the  country  was  kept  on  a 
very  moderate  footing ;  and  his  large  income,  being  methodically  managed, 
gave  him  a  considerable  surplus,  a  portion  of  which  he  retained  for  extra- 
ordinary expenses,  and  set  aside  the  rest  for  a  fund  destined  to  bear  the 
burden  of  his  future  parliamentary  contests  and  the  enlargement  of  his 
estate.  It  is  not  what  a  man  spends  upon  himself  (he  was  accustomed 
to  say)  which  can  embarrass  a  splendid  fortune,  but  what  he  suffers 
others  to  spend  for  him.  Upon  this  principle  he  was  not  only  liberal, 
but  even  profuse  in  his  own  expenses.  By  this  pdicy  he  secured  the 
gratification  of  his  own  tastes,  while  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
hberal,  open-hearted  fellow,  who  spent  his  money  freely,  although  he 
had  never  parted  with  a  shilling  to  a  human  being  except  for  his  own 
purposes. 

'  In  the  two  years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  had  quitted  the  uni« 
Tersityi  he  appeared  to  have  lived  ten.  His  manners  indicated  all  the 
assurance  and  self-possession  of  a  thorough  man  of  the  world ;  and 
his  conversation  showed  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  quid 
pro  quo  sort  of  system  which  characterizes  the  day.  Possessing  little 
of  what  is  called  talent,  he  was  gifted  with  a  large  share  of  that  shrewd- 
ness and  discernment  which  enabled  him  to  see  his  own  interest,  as 
well  as  that  of  others,  very  distinctly,  and  consequently  to  form  tolerably 
accurate  notions  of  men*s  motives  and  professions.  By  virtue  of  this 
Quality,  he  found  it  perfecdy  reasonable  that  a  young  man  with  fifteen 
thousand  a  year,  with  large  expectations  besides,  should  be  very  well  re- 
ceived wherever  he  presented  himself,  and  attract  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  other  people's  regard.  He  was  quite  aware  that  regard  was 
measured  out  in  exact  proportion  to  his  fortune ;  and  with  this  he  was 
lar  from  being  dissatisfied.  In  return,  he  repaid  the  world  in  its  own 
coin ;  and,  satisfied  with  enjoying  and  preserving  the  real  advantages 
of  his  situation,  he  could  easily  dispense  with  the  fastidiousness  and 
assumed  superiority  in  which  many  of  his  class  chose  to  indulge,  but 
for  which  he  observed  they  were  invariably  made  to  pay  in  some  shape 
or  other.    There  was,  besides,  a  very  delectable  pleasure  in  seeing 
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through  and  diflooncerting  the  little  wiles  that  were  prepared  for  hinut 
without  hetraying  any  consdouBneas  of  their  existence,  and  consequently 
giving  any  ground  for  reproach  or  ill-humour/ — vol.  iii.  pp.  68—80. 

The  friends  are  soon  in  town  and  established  in  a  gorgeous 
hotel  near  St.  James's  Street ;  and  here  Mr.  Shirley  is  visited, 
among  others,  by  an  eminent  silversmith  of  that  vicinity. 

*  *•  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Wilcox ;  take  a  chair,— you  have 
brought  your  bill,  I  suppose  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,  I  have,  as  you  desired  it,— 
but  in  no  sort  of  hurry.  We  can  let  it  stand  over  for  the  present,  if 
you  please,  sir,''  said  the  very  civil-looking  tradesman,  presenting  the 
document.  Shirley  received  the  bill,  and  went  very  deliberately  through 
all  the  items,  marking  several  with  his  pencil, — a  proceeding  which 
seemed  anything  but  gratifying  to  Mr.  Wilcox.  He  then  added  up  the 
sum,  and  pronounced  the  addition  to  be  correct  321/.  13«.,"  said 
Shirley.  Precisely  so,  sir,  but  the  thirteen  shillings  we  shall  take 
off.*'  "  And  a  good  ded  more  too,  Mr.  Wilcox,  before  we  have  done," 
added  the  cool-looking  Shirley.  "  First  of  all,"  continued  he,  "  we 
agreed  that  the  epergne  should  be  3*7/.— in  the  bill  it  is  42/."  ^*  Why, 
yes,  sir,"  said  Wilcox,  taken  considerably  aback,  and  surveying  his  hat 
as  he  turned  it  round  and  round  in  his  hands  as  if  it  had  been  the 
epergne  itself,  ^  we  did  agree  for  thirty-seven,  to  be  sure, — there's  no 
denying  that,— but  you  see,  sir,  I  spoke  without  reckoning  at  the  time ; 
and  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  cost  me  nearly  what  I  have  charged."  ^  Dare 
say  it  did,"  returned  Shirley,—"  but,  you  see,  the  point  is  not  what  it 
cost,  but  what  we  agreed  for."  Well,  sur,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  of 
course  it  must  be  thirty-seven."  *•  To  be  sure  it  must,"  said  Shirley. 
'**Then  you  have  charged  eight  and  sixpence  an  ounce  upon  all  the 
forks  and  spoons,  instead  of  eight  shillings."  "  Why,  yes, — there  again 
I  should  have  beisn  a  bser, — codd  not  do  it  for  the  money,  shr, — 
consider  the  elaborate  work,  sir,"  urged  Wilcox.  Yen  should  have 
considered  that,"  rejoinai  Shirley.  My  part  was  to  consider  what  I 
chose  to  give, — ^yours,  what  you  could  afford  to  take.  Sixpence  an 
ounce  on  three  hundred  and  rorty  ounces,  gives  Si.  lOs,  to  be  deducted 
from  144/.  10*""  ♦•Very  well,  sir,"  said  Wilcox,  "I  suppose  I  must 
submit"  "Submit!"  repeated  Shirley,  what  do  you  Ulk  about  sub- 
mitting for?  If  I  had  paid  the  bill  as  it  is,  I  might  have  spoken 
with  some  reason  about  submitting,  as  I  should,  in  that  case,  have  sub- 
mitted to  an  evident  imposition.  Every  man  is  bound  to  keep  to  his 
agreements,  and  I  suppose  that  implies  no  extraordinary  degree  of  sub- 
mission." I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  Wilcox,—"  I  am  sure  I 
meant  no  offence,  sir."  <<0h!  don't  mistake  me,"  replied  Shirley, 
"  I  am  not  offended,— ^ver  am, — I  only  wished  you  to  see  that  I  under- 
stand what  I  am  about.  Five  pounds  for  the  epergne,  and  8/.  lOs.  for 
the  spoons  and  forks,  make  13/.  10«.  to  be  deducted  from  the  bill, 
which  leaves  just  314/.  3«.,  instead  of  321/.  13^.  I.  believe  that  is 
correct,  Mr.  Wilcox  ?  "  Why,  yes,  sir,  that  is,  I  believe,  the  precise 
amount,  if  you  insist  upon  the  reductions."  "  In  other  words,  keeping 
to  our  agreement,"  observed  Shirley, — "  I  like  calling  things  by  their 
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rigfct  names.^  "  Well,  dr,  as  you  please,''  said  Mr.  Wtlcox,  and  if 
you  will  give  me  a  cheque  for  the  amount,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged." 

*  "  Stop  a  little,  my  good  sir,— we  have  not  got  quite  so  far  as  that," 
observed  Shirley, — "  there  is  another  little  matter  to  be  settled  first ; 
I  mean  the  amount  of  discount."  "Discount!"  repeated  "Wilcox,  in 
dismay, — discount  upon  a  bill  cut  down  as  that  has  been !  You  are 
not  serious  in  that,  sir, — I  can't  afford  it,  sir, — indeed,  I  can't."  *'  As 
you  please,  Mr.  Wilcox ;  only  if  there  is  no  discount,  I  shall  not  pay 
the  bill  for  these  two  years."  Not  pay  for  these  two  years !"  repeated 
Wilcox.  "  No,  sir, — without  discount  I  shall  take  the  same  credit  as 
your  other  customers,  and  I  know  very  well  what  that  is,"  answered 
Shirley.  "  It  is  all  the  same  to  me  whether  I  pay  now  with  a  discount, 
or  whether  I  retain  the  interest  of  the  money  for  the  next  two  years ; 
but  you  may  rely  upon  it,  I  am  not  going  to  pay  ready  money  without 
a  discount,  when  you  are  too  happy  to  get  your  money  from  other  people 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years ; — but  the  matter  rests  with  yourself, 
you  may  take  the  money  or  not,  as  you  like."  The  man  of  trade,  ex- 
perienced in  such  matters,  saw  at  once  that  he  had  nothing  more  to 
gain  from  his  obdurate  customer,  and  said  that  as  he  was  in  want  of 
money  to  meet  a  bill,  he  would  allow  five  per  cent.  "Ten,  you  mean," 
said  Shirley.  "  Ten ! "  echoed  Mr.  Wilcox,  "  ten  per  cent. ! "  "  Yes," 
answered  Shirley,  "I  know  perfectly  well  it  is  a  common  thing." 
**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilcox,  "  when  a  tradesman  charges  his  own  prices, — 
but  not  upon  work  done  upon  estimate.  I  couldn*t  afibrd  it,  sir, — in- 
deed, I  couldn't.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  agreementi  I  should  have 
charged  ten  per  cent,  more  than  I  have  done."  "  Well,"  said  Shirley, 
"  there  may  be  some  reason  in  that,  so  we  will  take  the  discount  at  only 
five  per  cent.^ — that  will  be  on  314/.  3^.  just  15/.  14#.,  or,  to  leave  things 
in  round  numbers,  we  will  say  14/.  3^.,  so  that  I  have  to  give  you  a 
cheque  for  300/." 

*  Mr.  Wilcox  bowed  his  acquiescence,  and  Shirley,  requesting  Edward 
to  hand  him  his  banker's  cheque-book,  which  lay  near  him  on  the  tabic, 
wrote  out  a  draft  for  the  sum  mentioned,  which  he  delivered  to  the 
tradesman.  The  latter,  having  given  a  receipt,  which  Shirley  took  care 
to  see  was  on  a  stamp  of  the  proper  amount,  took  his  leave,  having  pre- 
viously expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  his  customer's  punctuality, 
and.  his  hopes  that  he  might  soon  be  favoured  with  his  orders. 

*  He  was  succeeded  by  Burton,  whose  bill  for  some  articles  of  furni- 
ture sent  down  into  the  country  amounted  to  251/.  10^.  Ad,  By  a  pro- 
cess similar  to  that  just  described,  this  sum  was  reduced  to  220/.,  and 
discharged,  like  the  preceding  one,  by  a  cheque  on  the  bank. 

* "  There,  Ned,"  said  Shirley,  when  they  were  left  alone,  "  I  have 
given  you  a  practical  lesson  which  is  worth  all  the  preaching  in  the 
world.  Out  of  519/.  I  have  saved  exactly  61/., — and  this,  merely  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  words,  and  just  twenty-five  minutes.  I  doubt  if 
I  could  have  employed  my  time  much  more  profitably." ' — vol.  iii. 
pp.  84-89. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  scenes  of  gambling  and  every  con- 
genial vice  into  which  sundry  high-born  aMOciates  now  introduce 
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the  weak  and  worthless  son  of  Major  Barrington.  These  things 
are  in  the  main  such  as  they  had  been  depicted  long  before  our 
author  wrote.  We  must,  however,  pause  for  a  moment  on  a 
personage  new,  as  we  believe,  to  fiction — though  not  to  fact — 
'the  little  milliner' — the  great  mo^/^^^,  and  also  bill-broker  and 
money-lender,  and  moreover  fashionable  boarding-house  keeper. 
The  heroine  of  a  recent  cause  before  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
in  London  will  at  once  be  recognised  as  having  suggested  this 
charming  Mrs.  Bell,  alias  Madame  Belzoni. 

Edward  accompanies  a  certain  Lord  Francis  Devereux  to 
Madame's  house,  and  is  introduced  to  the  lady  as  a  friend  *  de- 
sirous of  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance,  and  of  finding  a  home, 
during  the  time  he  remained  in  town,  in  her  tasteful  and  com- 
modious residence.*  Her  terms  for  board  and  lodging  are  named, 
and  accepted  without  an  objection ;  and,  after  a  few  gallant 
speeches  from  Lord  Francis,  and  some  complimentary  nothings 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  they  enter  on  the  more  serious  object 
of  Edward's  visit,  that  of  raising  a  supply  of  cash  to  meet  his 
present  necessities.  The  sum  he  wished  to  obtain  was  a  thousand 
pounds,  as  a  security  for  which  he  offered  the  reversion  of  eleven 
thousand  in  the  three  per  cents.,  depending  on  the  life  of  his 
father.  The  obliging  lady  proposes  to  procure  the  money  for 
him  at  25  per  cent.,  which  she  afterwards  lowers  to  20;  and 
orders  her  carriage,  to  have  recourse,  as  she  says,  to  a  friend  for 
that  purpose. 

We  recommend  Madame  to  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Planche 
and  Mrs.  Glover :  but,  perhaps  the  modem  stage  would  hardly 
venture  on  the  reverend  chaplain  who  now  attends  the  lady-abbess 
in  her  drive  to  Lombard  Street : — 

*  Being  unmarried,  and  consequently  not  a  householder,  he  had  be- 
come an  inmate  of  Madame  Belzoni*8  establishment  In  his  selection 
of  this  domicile  he  had  been  led  partly  by  the  rank  and  condition  of  the 
persons  who  frequented  it,  and  partly  by  the  attraction  of  the  excellent 
living  for  which  the  house  was  celebrated.  To  be  sure,  the  terms  were 
not  apparently  calculated  for  the  finances  of  the  assfstant  curate  of  a 
fashionable  chapel,  who  by  express  agreement  was  obliged  to  surrender 
the  whole  of  the  stipend  he  received  towards  the  expenses  of  lighting  and 
repairing  the  building, — the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  as  a 
popular  preacher  being  deemed  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  his  ser- 
vices. !But  the  speculation  which  the  Reverend  Theophilus  Sibley  had 
entered  upon  did  not  allow  of  too  narrow  a  calculation  in  his  economy. 
His  whole  fortune  consisted,  besides  his  degree  of  Baccalaureus  Artium, 
of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  upon  which  he  calculated  he  should  be  able  to 
maintain  his  position  until  he  had  secured  its  permanence  by  an  eligible 
mntrimonial  connection.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  decidedly 
attractive.   His  hair,  elaborately  parted  at  the  top,  was  of  a  glossy  jje^ 
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^hich  contrasted  admirably  with  his  fair  and  polished  forehead.  The  face, 
if  of  too  pale  a  cast  for  the  warrior,  was  well  suited  for  the  student  and  the 
preacher ; — at  least,  such  a  student  as  ladies  love  to  paint.  In  his  efforts 
to  enunciate  distinctly  for  the  benefit  of  his  hearers,  he  unavoidably  dis- 
played a  set  of  teeth  which,  for  their  regularity  and  brilliant  whiteness, 
were  probably  unequalled  by  any  in  his  congregation ;  while  the  delicate 
hand,  extended  upon  the  red  velvet  cushion,  which  lent  it  every  aid 
of  contrast,  might  possibly  boast  the  same  distinction*  The  black 
frock-coat,  the  production  of  a  first-rate  tailor,  was  made  to  give 
to  the  person  an  ampUtude  in  which  it  was  rather  deficient ; — the 
light  grey  gloves  were  of  the  best  French  kid ; — ^the  shirt  of  the  finest 
cambric  in  front,  contrasted  with  the  rich  black  silk  waistcoat;  and 
the  tie  of  the  neckcloth  would  have  challenged  admiration  in  those 
years  gone  by,  when  that  diflBcult  achievement  was  the  great  perplexity 
of  exquisites. 

*  But,  effective  as  his  personal  appearance  undoubtedly  was,  the  Beve- 
rend  Theophilus  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  rest  upon  it  entirely*  In  these 
days  of  requirement  he  felt  that  more  was  necessary.  The  difficulty  lay 
in  selecting  one  of  the  weak  points  by  which  the  public  is  approachable. 
Two  parties  presented  themselves  to  his  choice,  the  Puseyites  and  the 
Evangelicals.  The  first  of  these  bodies  he  had  penetration  enough  to 
sec  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  stood  no  chance,  therefore, 
of  acquiring  permanent  success  among  the  lai^.  The  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  was  based  on  the  religious  feelings  and  partialities  of  a  large 
and  increasing  section  of  the  public.  Doctrines  which,  not  very  long 
ago,  were  regarded  with  something  more  than  dislike  and  contempt  by 
the  genteel  classes,  had  of  late  vears  been  received  into  their  especial 
favour-  The  dogmas  of  Calvin,  ^rmerly  confined  to  the  gloom  of  the 
conventicle,  had  been  transplanted  into  the  regions  of  fashion  and  ele- 
gance ;  and  the  formidable  systems  of  divinity  which  had  so  long 
slumb^d  in  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
been  condensed  into  a  few  charming  pages  bound  up  in  gold-lettered 
volumes,  which  lay,  mingled  with  the  works  of  Moore  and  Byron, 
on  the  table  of  the  boudoir.  This  religious  revolution  had  not  been 
confined  to  the  laity.  Its  progress  among  the  clergy  had  been  equally 
remarkable.  True,  the  men  of  the  receding  generation,  the  followers 
of  Pitt  and  Burke,  the  church-and-king  men,  imbedded  in  their  rec- 
tories and  prejudices,  had  remained  steadfast  to  port- wine  and  Armi- 
nianism  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  young  men  of  talent, 
— double  first- class  men  from  Oxford,  and  wranglers  from  Cambridge, — 
had  either  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Evangelicals,  or  had  advanced 
half  way  to  join  them  ;  and  thus  the  wand  of  the  illiterate  puritanical 
preacher,  which  had  given  him  eminence  and  authority  among  his 
followers,  was  plucked  from  his  hand,  and  transferred  to  the  men  of 
colleges  and  degrees,  by  whom,  if  it  has  not  been  wielded  with  so  in- 
tense a  power  upon  individuals,  it  has,  at  least,  been  exercised  in  a 
more  exalted  sphere. 

•  Independently  of  these  popular  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  Evange- 
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lical  party,  the  peculiar  spirit  of  Puseyinn  had  no  attractions  for  the 
Reverend  Theophilus.  Like  Catholicism,  it  demanded  the  sacrifice  of 
the  individual  to  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  hody.  Now  he,  on  tho 
contrary,  cared  more  for  a  certain  individual  than  for  aU  the  bodies  in 
the  universe.  He  had  not  the  remotest  feeling  of  an  esprit^-corps^ 
His  professional  aspirations  were  all  subordinate  to  his  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual hien^re.  The  Puseyite  spirit,  too,  tended  to  the  austere  and 
monastic  ;  whereas  his  projects  were  entirely  connubial.  Here  the  other 
party  offered  unquestionable  advantages.  Their  ministers  lived  upon 
terms  of  greater  intimacy  and  familiarity  with  their  flocks ;  and  in  the 
extensive  sphere  of  usefulness  thus  opened  to  them,  found  many  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  advantageous  matrimonial  connections.  This  last 
consideration  decided  the  question ;  and  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  the 
Reverend  Theophilus  Sibley  had  professed  himself  a  member  of  the 
Evangelical  party. 

*  A  few  years  back,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  practicable  for  him, 
with  the  profession  of  these  principles,  to  join  such  an  establishment  as 
Madame  fielzoni's.  In  those  days,  any  person,  whether  lay  or  clerical, 
would,  if  known  to  be  tainted  with  what  was  then  called  methodism  or 
seriousness,  have  been  deemed  a  very  proper  object  for  the  wit  and  ridi- 
cule of  the  company.  But  the  improvement  of  the  age  has  removed  this 
illiberality,  in  common  with  many  others.  People  have  becotee  more 
philosophical,  as  well  as  more  social.  No  one  now  dreams  of  ridiculing 
another  for  his  religious,  any  more  than  for  his  political  opinions ;  ana 
the  frequenters  of  Exeter  Hall  and  the  Opera  consort  together  with  a 
liberality  as  laudable  as  it  is  gratifying.  Indeed,  since  Mr.  Sibley  had 
joined  her  establishment,  Madame  Behoni  had  herself  given  many  indi- 
cations of  a  religious  turn.  She  had  become  very  regular  in  her  attend- 
ance at  chapel,  which  was  greatly  recommended  to  her  by  the  extreme 
respectability  of  the  congregation.  She  had  never  seen  a  better  dressed 
collection  of  people.  They  were  all  so  exceedingly  genteel,  so  very 
proper  in  their  deportment,  and  exhibited  such  an  admirable  com- 
bination of  religion  and  fashion,  that  it  was  really  quite  edifying  to 
look  upon  them.  The  ministers,  too,  were  remarkably  gentlemanly 
men.  Everything  they  said  was  so  mild,  and  at  the  same  time  so  im. 
pressive,  and  showed  so  much  consideration  for  their  hearers.  No 
noise,  no  ranting, — the  most  delicate  or  nervous  person  might  venture 
without  danger.  Then,  such  consoling  views  as  they  took  of  the  in- 
curable frailty  of  our  nature,  and  the  sweet  assurances  derived  from  the 
soul-quieting  doctrines  of  election  and  grace !  It  was  really  a  privilege 
to  attend  them.  At  one  time  she  had  ignorantly  imagined  that  religion 
necessarily  made  people  unhappv  and  ill-tempered,  and,  what  was 
worse,  unamiable  and  ill-mannered ;  but  she  had  been  most  agreeably 
undeceived.  Some  of  her  religious  friends  were  the  politest  people  she 
knew.  As  for  herself,  she  never  felt  so  happy  before ;  and,  from  her 
own  experience  of  religion,  she  could  recommend  it  to  all  her  friends. 
After  this  exposition  of  Madame  Belzoni's  sentiments,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  reverend  gentleman  received  fi^om  the  other  in- 
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mafes  of  the  establishment  all  the  attention  and  respect  due  to  hk 
position.  Indeed,  so  well  had  he  recommended  himself  to  the  good 
graces  of  the  lady,  thai  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  superseding  his  military 
rivals.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  174-183. 

Edward  Barrington's  London  career  does  not  last  long.  He 
raises,  through  Madame  Belzoni,  between  four  and  five  thousand 
pounds,  which  soon  disappear  among  his  dissolute  associates,  until 
one  evening  at  a  certain  splendid  club-house,  where  he  had  been 
a  heavy  loser,  a  few  words  of  altercation  arose  between  him  and 
Lord  Francis  Devereux,  which  ended  in  Edward  losing  all  self- 
control,  and  striking  the  noble  gambler.  A  duel  ensues,  in  which 
Edward  is  seriously  wounded,  and  Lord  Francis,  afraid  of  a  fatal 
termination,  retires  to  the  Continent 

Our  readers  will  begin  to  think  that  we,  like  the  *  Barrister/ 
have  forgotten  the  main  business  of  our  brief,  and  lost  ourselves 
in  the  dissipation  of  the  metropolis ;  nor  can  we  plead  innocent. 
We  will  hasten,  however,  to  resume  the  main  thread,  and  wind 
up,  without  further  deviation,  the  history  of  '  The  Trustee.' 

By  the  death  of  one  of  the  trustees  of  Major  Barrington's  mar- 
riage settlement,  Frankberry,  the  lawyer  and  agent  and  confi- 
dential man  of  business  of  all  the  neighbourhood,  becomes  the 
sole  trustee;  and  through  the  Major's  implicit  confidence 
in  him,  and  ignorance  of  legal  matters,  he  is  suffered  to  continue 
so.  An  accidental  discovery  made  by  Frankberry,  that  the  Major 
had  been  defrauded  by  a  near  relation  of  his  wife  of  a  legacy 
which  might  amount  to  7000/.  or  8000/.,  increased  the  confidence 
of  the  employer  in  his  agent.  To  recover  the  whole  would  in- 
volve him  in  a  Chancery  suit :  he  compromises  therefore  the  disr 
puted  legacy  at  a  very  considerable  loss,  and  through  Frankberry 
invests  the  money  in  what  is  called  an  equitable  mortgage.  Still 
with  the  same  unreserved  confidence  in  his  agent,  the  business  is 
transacted  by  the  latter,  without  any  personal  interview  or  even 
correspondence  between  the  principals.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  Frankberry  is  ruined  by  unfortunate  speculations,  defrauds 
all  the  neighbourhood  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  escapes  to 
America.  It  is  then  discovered  that  he  had  sold  out,  on  his  own 
account,  all  Major  Barrington's  stock,  and  that  the  deeds  which 
he  had  placed  in  the  Major's  hands,  as  the  security  for  the  equit- 
able mortgage,  are  foi^eries.  By  bis  own  want  of  caution,  and 
his  son's  extravagance,  the  unfortunate  officer  is  thus  reduced 
from  an  easy  competence  to  actual  poverty. 

We  cannot  close  this  sketch  without  calling  attention  to  the 
character  of  Frankberry,  not  because  he  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  the  tale,  and  even  gives  it  a  name,  but  because  be  ir 
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drawn  with  such  life  and  spirit^  and  because  he  is  the  representa- 
tive of  a  class  unfortunately  but  too  common  in  small  towns  and 
rural  districts  not  capable  of  supporting  a  bank. 

*  His  exterior  was  decidedly  in  his  favour.  There  was  an  expression 
of  openness  and  candour  in  his  countenance,  supported  h^  a  cheerfulness 
of  manner,  which,  though  perfectly  easy,  liad  nothing  m  it  ofifensively 
familiar.  In  stature,  he  was  rather  above  the  usual  height,  and  both 
his  face  and  person,  the  latter  of  which  was  of  goodly  dimensions,  be* 
spoke  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  good  things  of  this  world.  Mr. 
Maurice  Frankberry  was  clearly  a  flourishing  man.  Not  a  sign  of  care 
or  anxiety  was  perceptible  about  him.  These,  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  were  properly  the  portions  of  his  clients ;  and  if  he  took  them  upon 
his  shoulders,  as  well  as  the  business,  he  should  never  be  able  to  get 
through  with  the  latter.  But,  though  fond  of  enjoyment,  there  was  no 
lack  of  energy  and  industry  in  his  composition.  The  quick,  bright  eye, 
which  sparkled  at  the  sight  of  a  well-covered  table,  turned  with  ready 
intelligence  upon  the  speaker  at  the  first  allusion  to  business,  though 
without  diminishing  aught  of  his  cheerfulness.  In  consultation  with  his 
clients  he  never  assum^  the  ominous  look  and  manner  which  his  tribe 
usually  employ  to  enforce  upon  their  victims  the  necessity  of  surren- 
dering themselves  wholly  to  their  guidance.  On  the  contrary,  Frank- 
berry  took  always  a  favourable  view  of  the  case,  hoped  all  would  be 
arranged  without  the  necessity  of  going  to  law,  and  usually  ended  with 
sporting  some  of  the  common  pleasantries  against  the  members  of  his 
own  craft.  On  several  occasions  he  had  managed  to  arrange  amicably 
between  parties  disputes  which  other  solicitors  would  have  carried  into 
court  By  this  he  lost  nothing.  It  contributed  to  spread  his  reputation 
for  honesty  as  well  as  ability^  and  brought  him  many  valuable  agencies, 
which  were  far  more  profitable  than  lawsuits,  and  unattended  with  the 
trouble  and  outlay  or  money  which  the  latter  required.  No  man,  in 
short,  was  in  more  request,  or  more  trusted,  than  Frankberry.  Those 
who  wanted  money  eflected  mortgages  through  his  agency,  while  the 
fortunate  few  who  had  it  to  spare  employed  him  to  make  their  invest- 
ments. Not  a  will  or  marriage  settlement  for  miles  round  the  country 
was  prepared  by  any  hands  but  his.  Even  in  cases  where  the  deeds 
were  drawn  by  counsel,  the  instructions  for  them  were  prepared  by  him, 
and  all  the  papers  passed  through  his  hands.  Wherever  trustees  were 
required,  he  was  requested  to  act  as  one ;  and  as  his  colleagues  were 
usually  gentlemen  unaccustomed  to  business,  the  management  of  every- 
thmg  devolved,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  him.'— vol.  iii.  p.  205. 

This  picture  sets  the  very  man  before  us.  We  ourselves  have 
known,  in  the  course  of  our  life,  some  ten  or  twelve  worthies  in 
different  counties,  who  might  have  sat  for  most  features  in  the 
portrait ;  but  we  have  been  assured  that  the  immediate  original  in 
this  case  was  a  lawyer  of  large  practice  in  Cheshhre^  who  was 
shipped  for  the  other  hemisphere  but  a  few  years  ago. 
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In  <me  excellent  scene^  already  alluded  to>  Major  Barrington 
and  Frankberry  discuss  over  their  wine  the  question  of  a  legacy 
of  which  the  Major  had  been  defrauded  by  a  near  relation  of 
his  wife,  and  which  might  amount  to  7000L  or  8000/»  The 
alternative  is  placed  before  him  whether  he  shall  enter  into 
a  Chancery  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole,  in  which  case 
eventual  success  is  certain,  or  accept  a  compromise  by  which  he 
will  lose  perhaps  3000/.  :— 

*  •*  Three  thousand  pounds  1"  repeated  Barrington ;  "and  for  this  I 
must  remain  in  hot  water  for  the  next  six  years,  and  encumber  myself 
with  debt  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  suit !" 

*  "  Why,  yes,  you  can  hardly  lay  your  account  for  less  than  six  years. 
The  defendants  would,  of  course,  put  in  an  insufficient  answer ;  and  it 
would  probably  be  two  years  before  we  got  to  a  hearing.  From  the 
Court  we  should  be  sent  to  take  accounts  in  the  Master's  office.  Two 
years  would  be  consumed  in  getting  his  report ;  and  when  we  did  get  it, 
the  defendants  would  tender  a  list  of  exceptions ;  and  when  these  were 
disposed  of,  if  ever  they  were,  the  cause  would  be  set  down  to  come  on 
for  further  directions.  Yes,  it  would  take  you  at  least  six  years  before 
you  were  free  of  the  court ;  and  this  supposes  no  abatement  from  deaths, 
&c.,  which  would  entail  the  expense  of  bills  of  revivor  and  other  pro- 
cesses necessary  to  reanimate  suits  which  have  been  suffered  to  abate  or 
been  allowed  to  languish  by  the  death,  disgust,  or  poverty  of  suitors." 

*' But  'sdeath  I  Frankberry,  how  can  the  court  or  any  one  else 
expect  any  reasonable  man  to  encounter  all  the  delay,  expense,  annoy- 
ance and  anxiety  of  such  a  process  as  this,  unless  his  whole  fortune  or 
the  greater  portion  of  it  is  at  stake?'' 

*  *'  Humph  !"  quoth  the  lawyer,  "  some  people  do  not  feel  it  as  much 
as  others.  To  a  moderate,  well-meanins;  man  like  yourself,  who  would 
rather  enjoy  your  own  quiet  than  mar  that  of  others,  it  is  insupportable 
enough ;  but,  fortunately  for  our  tribe,  all  the  world  is  not  so  reasonable. 
Many  people,  though  they  don't  choose  to  own  it,  find  a  suit  anything 
but  (hsagreeable.  It  is  the  best  vent  that  can  possibly  be  found  for  the 
ill-humours  and  malignant  feelings  which  torture  some  people  to  a 
degree  of  which  you  quiet  men  can  form  no  idea.  It  is,  as  the  Bridge- 
water  essayists  would  say,  quite  a  provision  of  nature*  What  do  you 
suppose  would  become  of  those  who  are  stuffed  full  of  obstinacy  and 
litigiousness  if  it  were  not  for  such  admirable  institutions  as  our  Courts 
of  Chancery?" 

*  •*  But  seriously,"  said  the  Major,  "  to  the  quiet,  reasonable  portion 
of  the  community,  in  which  you  class  me,  it  amounts  to  an  absolute 
denial  of  justice.  The  wonder  is  how  such  a  system  can  have  endured 
so  long  !'* 

*  **  Why !  who  should  put  it  down  ?"  cried  Frankberry.  "  The  quiet 
men  you  speak  of  are  the  last  persons  to  attempt  it,  just  because  they  are 
quiet.  They  are  a  good  deal  annoyed,  perhaps,  when  they  feel  the  evil 
personally,  and  almost  aroused  to  something  like  exertion ;  but  when 
they  come  to  calculate  the  persevering,  unceasing  efforts  necessary  to 
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produce  any  efibctual  reform,  they  sbrinh  from  the  task*  Besides,  who 
18  to  support  theiD  ?  You  cannot  create  a  general  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject—the masses  have  no  property,  and  therefore  nothing  to  say  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Few  people,  too,  that  is,  of  the  quiet  class,  have  more 
than  one  Chancery  suit  in  their  lives— one  is  generally  enough  for  them 
— snd  they  trust  to  their  own  prudence  and  discretion  in  keeping  out  of 
the  scrape  in  future:  they  find  that  easier  than  to  effect  a  reform. 
Hence  the  reason  of  so  many  compromises.  Where  one  suit  finds  its 
way  into  the  court,  twenty  are  compromised  from  the  sheer  conviction 
of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  justice,  except  on  terms  which  render 
it  not  worth  having."  •—vol.  ii.  pp.  297-299. 

The  devil  can  speak  truth.  The  cx>ncIuaion  arrived  at  by  both 
lawyer  and  client  is>  that  if  the  latter  can  get  4000/.  without  liti- 
gation, he  had  better  submit  to  the  loss  of  nearly  as  much  more, 
to  which  he  is  not  less  clearly  entitled,  than  involve  himself  in  a 
Chancery  suit.  This  is  a  startling  statement.  But  is  it  false?  Is 
it  in  any  degree  exaggerated  ?  Can  any  competent  observer  venture 
to  demur  when  we  assert  that  there  is  scarcely  one  single  proceed- 
ing in  the  course  of  a  Chancery  suit  which  is  not  pregnant  with 
opportunities  to  a  dishonest  or  oppressive  litigant  for  accumulating 
on  his  adversary  endless  expense  and  delay?  We  have  seen  a  soli- 
citor*s  bill  in  a  suit  pertinaciously  contested  for  some  years,  which 
would  fill  a  moderate-sized  octavo  volume.  The  volnminousness 
of  pleadings,  of  examinations,  of  affidavits  and  exhibits,  the  inter- 
minable  references  of  the  Court  to  the  Master  and  the  Master  to 
the  Court,  and  the  innumerable  technical  difficulties  which  embar- 
rass and  retard  every  stage  of  the  procedure,  amount  practically  to 
such  a  denial  of  justice,  that  we  doubt  whether  the  country  will 
much  longer  submit  to  it.  The  complex  cases  arising  in  our  ex- 
tremely artificial  society  cannot  be  fairly  adjudicated  without  much 
discussion,  and  the  assistance  of  advocates  and  judges  combining 
great  learning  with  the  power  of  sifting  evidence  and  discovering 
U'uth  under  the  specious  appearances  with  which  it  is  often  over- 
laid. All  this  necessarily  supposes  a  connderable  expenditure 
both  of  time  and  money.  Judges  and  advocates,  whose  acquire- 
ments have  cost  them  much  labour  and  expense,  have  a  right  to 
a  liberal  remuneration ;  and  on  none  can  the  burden  of  paying 
them  fall  so  justly  as  on  those  for  whose  particular  benefit  they 
are  employed.  The  delay  and  expense  of  l^al  proceedings 
must  therefore  always  be  considerable ;  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  deter 
men  from  plunging  into  litigation  to  gratify  a  violent  or  revengeful 
disposition.  But  any  excess  beyond  this  is  a  monstrous  evil.  The 
mcnnent  it  reaches  the  point  (and  we  assert  that  it  now  has)  when 
no  prudent  man  of  moderate  means  will  venture  to  carry  a  case 
into  the  Court  ol  Chancery>  unless  a  very  large  portion  of  hit 
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mbttonee  be  at  stake,  and  he  is  compelled  to  protect  himsdf 
from  absolute  spoliation  and  ruin,  it  becomes  the  unperatiTe  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  a  most  resolute  and  decisive 
measure  of  reform. 

We  gtre  Lord  Ljndhurst  all  credit  for  increasing  the  number 
of  the  Equity  Judges ;  but  can  it  now  be  disputed  that  the  remedj 
has  been  fully  tried,  and  found  inadequate?  We  heard,  indeed,  last 
year,  that  when  the  two  new  Vice- Chancellors  rose  for  the  vaca- 
tion, they  had  gone  through  their  cause-papers,  and  that  very  few 
cases  remained  unheard  before  their  senior^  the  excellent  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  England.  This  sounded  well,  and  looked  like  a 
wonderful  improvement;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  caase- 
paper  contains  only  the  cases  fit  for  hearing,  t.  e„  those  which  have 
all  their  pleadings  finished.  The  cause-paper  may  be  cleared,  and 
yet  the  Masters*  offices  may  be  full  of  cases  dragging  their  slow 
length  along  at  the  rate  of  an  hour  a  fortnight.  A  case  when 
heard  and  referred  to  the  Master  is  taken  off  the  list,  and  when 
it  has  passed  the  Master's  office  is  put  down  on  the  list  again 
for  a  fresh  hearing ;  and  so  a  great  many  cases  go  upon  the  list 
five  or  six,  or  even  ten  times^  If  the  rumour  of  last  year  was 
correct,  this  will  perhaps  account  for  the  improvement  having 
been  one  in  appearance  only.  This  year,  however,  tells  a  very 
different  tale.  We  copy  from  the  '  Morning  Post  *  of  August  7th, 
1846:— 

*  Yesterday  the  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  J.  L.  Knight  Bruce,  after  having 
beard  and  disposed  of  a  number  of  interlocutory  applications  in  his 
private  room  at  Lincoln's-inn,  rose  for  the  vacation ;  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Yice-Chancelkir  of  England,  and  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram 
having  also  closed  their  sittings*  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  will  sit 
again  this  day,  and  it  is  understood  will  remain  in  town  during  the 
vacation  to  hear  applications  for  injunctions  and  other  cases  of  pressing 
emergency.  From  the  books  of  causes  entered  for  hearing  there  ap- 
pears to  oe  a  large  arrear  remaining  undisposed  of.  .The  following 
are  the  numbers  up  to  the  present  time : — 

*  Lard  Chancellor, — Judgments  15 ;  re-hearings  and  appeals  62 ;  ex- 
clusive of  7  causes  heard  and  waiting  for  judgment. 

*  Vice- Chancellor  of  England, — Causes  waiting  for  judgment  5; 
pleas  and  demurrers  4;  causes  179,  including  4  heard  and  marked  as 
waiting  for  judgment. 

*  Master  of  the  i^oUf.— Causes  standing  for  judgment  6 ;  causes  not 
heard  or  undisposed  of  96. 

*  Vice' Chancellor  Wigram, — Causes  for  judgment  4;  causes  for 
hearing  76. 

*  Vice- Chancellor  Knight  Bruce. — Causes  standing  for  judgment  3 ; 
pleas  and  demurrers  and  objections  for  want  of  parties  2 ;  causes  not 
heard  62. 
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^  There  is  also  an  arrear  of  342  appeals  and  causes  for  re^iearing, 
which  are  either  abated  for  want  of  parties,  or  ordered  to  stand  OTcr 
generally,  40  of  which  number  are  appeals,  and  the  remaining  302 
causes  for  hearing.' 

No  words  can  aggravate  this  statement.  It  proves^  as  plainly 
as  figures  can  prove«  thai  the  addition  of  two  new  judges,  though 
a  necessary  and  useful  measure,  has  not  produced  that  improve- 
ment which  was  promised^  and  which  doubtless  it  would  have 
produced  if  it  had  not  been  neutralized  by  powerful  impediments 
that  still  remain  to  be  removed.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  any 
experienced  equity  lawyer  in  England  will  now  venture  to 
dissent  from  us  when  we  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the 
only  efficacious  mode  of  affording  relief  to  suitors  and  expe- 
diting causes  through  the  Court  of  Chancery  is,  1st.  To  sim- 
plify the  pleadings  and  lessen  the  number  of  cumbrous  and 
useless  formalities.  2nd.  To  remodel  the  Masters'  offices  en- 
tirely, by  abolishing  the  present  ridiculous  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  having  each  case  in  its  turn  gone  into  thoroughly  and 
consecutively  imtil  it  is  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  Court  for  hearing. 
And  Srdly.  To  transfer  to  the  Master  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, which  should  be  conducted  viva-voce  in  the  presence  of 
all  parties,  except  in  cases  where  they  would  be  excluded  by  the 
rules  of  common  law.  Without  some  provisions  of  this  nature,  it  is 
to  little  purpose  to  appoint  additional  judges,  or  clear  the  cau£»S-list 
of  cases  while  the  Masters*  offices  are  choked  up  with  them,  and 
where^  from  accumulation  of  business  and  the  absurd  mode  of 
doing  it,  they  may  remain  for  months  or  years,  until  they  come 
again  before  the  court  '  on  further  directions,'  and  when  heard 
are  almost  sure  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Master  again  and  again. 
The  necessity  for  some  great  change  in  these  matters  was  never 
so  urgent  as  it  is  now ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  country  may  at 
this  moment  command,  for  such  a  noble  task,  the  combined 
energy  of  four  retired  Lord  Chancellors,  hardly  surpassed  in 
knowledge  or  acumen  by  any  of  their  predecessors. 

We  should  perhaps  beg  pardon  for  introducing  such  grave 
topics  as  these  into  a  reviewal  of  a  book  of  *  Tales,' — but  the 
Tales,  we  repeat,  are  as  unlike  most  of  those  now  published  in 
purpose  as  in  merit ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  majority  of  our 
readers  will  at  all  events  thank  us  for  having  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  vigorous  pages  of  the  '  Barrister.^ 
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Art.  III. — Experimeittal  Researches  in  Electricity.    By  Michael 

Faraday,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  i&c.    From  the  Philo- 

sophicaJ  Transactions,  Part  L,  for  1846. 
Nineteenth  Series — On  the  Magnetization  of  Light,  and  the  lllu- 

mination  of  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force. 
Twentieth  and  Twenty- first  Series — On  New  Magnetic  Actions, 

and  on  the  Magnetic  Condition  of  all  Matter. 

TX7  E  willingly  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  papers 
*  *  named  at  the  head  of  this  article, — the  most  recent  of  a 
long  series  by  the  same  author,  which  have  largely  contributed 
to  support  the  ancient  fame  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
Connected  and  consecutive  in  their  objects  of  research,  these 
memoirs  have  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  science  as  regards 
the  magnitude  and  interest  of  the  result  obtained.  They  inns'* 
trate  alike  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  the  spirit  and  methods  of 
experimental  research  at  the  present  epoch.  They  deal  with 
elements  the  most  universal,  yet  the  most  mysterious,  upon  which 
the  human  intellect  can  employ  itself  in  the  way  of  experiment ; 
with  agents  which,  though  operative  in  the  greatest  as  in  the  most 
minute  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  have  only  of  late  been 
distinctly  recognized  and  submitted  to  such  inquiry.  And  they 
are  the  more  remarkable  in  result,  as  not  merely  adding  new 
facts  and  phenomena  to  our  knowledge,  but  yet  more,  as  fixing 
new  relations  and  affinities  among  these  great  natural  elements ; 
in  some  cases  establishing  actual  identity ;  in  others,  pointing  at 
future  discoveries,  and  marking  the  way  thereto  by  anticipations 
only  less  remarkable  than  the  truths  to  which  they  may  hereafter 
conduct. 

In  noting  these  characters  of  the  memoirs  before  us,  and  of 
those  preceding  them,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  exclude  or 
undervalue  other  philosophers  who  have  laboured  successfully  in 
the  same  great  field  of  inquiry ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
have  pushed  experiment  even  among  some  of  the  very  phenomena 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Commencing  with  Oersted, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  opened  a  new  road  into  these  fertile 
domains  of  science,  we  find  the  names  of  Ampere,  Davy,  Wol- 
laston,  Arago,  Becquerel,  Wheatstone,  and  many  others,  all 
deservedly  eminent  as  labourers  therein.  If  a  question  of  su- 
periority were  to  arise  among  these  names,  as  respects  the  par- 
ticular subject  of  re9earch,  that  of  Ampere  might  perhaps  have 
best  claim  to  it,  in  the  importance  and  extensive  application  of 
the  results  obtained. 

But  we  believe  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to 
Faraday  the  highest  place  as  a  labourer  and  discoverer  in  this 
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department  of  science,  including  electricity  and  magnetism  in 
their  various  forms  and  modes  of  action,  in  the  mutual  connexions 
of  these,  and  in  their  relations  to  the  other  great  elements  and 
agents  of  the  physical  world.  No  man  has  attained  so  much,  or 
given  such  entire  completeness  of  experimental  proof  to  the  truths 
attained.  His  researches,  if  equalled  by  some,  are  surpassed  by 
none  others  that  we  know,  as  specimens  of  pure  inductive  inquiry. 
Conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  the  objects  are  ever 
distinctly  indicated,  and  pursued,  step  by  step,  with  wonderful 
fertility  and  variety  of  experimental  resource.  All  is  so  close, 
dear,  and  consecutive — the  result  of  each  experiment  suggesting 
new  questions  and  new  methods  of  solving  them — as  to  convey 
frequently  the  aspect  of  facility  and  simplicity  where  the  objects 
are  in  reality  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  to  handle.  Questo 
facile,  quanta  b  difficile  I  is  the  expression  of  an  Italian  writer, 
applying  well  to  the  instance  before  us.  It  is  one  of  the  facul- 
ties of  genius,  as  contrasted  with  dulness  or  imperfect  knowledge 
to  simplify  all  that  it  discloses  or  creates. 

The  labours  of  Dr.  Faraday,  as  is  well  known,  have  not  been 
limited  to  this  branch  of  science,  though  his  fame  is  more  espe- 
cially associated  with  it.  His  published  memoirs  on  other  sub- 
jects, and  his  public  lectures,  are  evidence  of  the  extent  of  his 
researches.  To  his  singular  merits  as  a  lecturer,  the  thousands 
who  every  year  listen  to  him  bear  a  living  testimony.  But  we 
would  confine  ourselves,  in  speaking  of  him,  to  the  view  under 
which  he  will  be  recoffnizcd  by  posterity — as  an  ardent  lover  of 
philosophic  truth,  wholly  free  from  the  jealousies  which  too  often 
deface  and  distort  the  search  after  it — as  an  acute  and  exact 
reasoner,  yet  with  a  buoyancy  of  imagination  giving  a  certain 
poetical  vigour  to  bis  conceptions— eminently  ingenious  in  de- 
vising experiments  to  fulfil  his  ideas,  and  singularly  skilful  in 
executing  them — as  a  writer  on  subjects  of  science,  clear,  candid, 
and  judicious,  and  occasionally  rising  into  eloquence  from  enthu- 
siasm in  the  grandeur  of  bis  subject.  Such,  we  are  persuaded, 
will  be  the  judgment  pronounced  by  those  who  come  hereafter, 
and  in  full  accordance  with  contemporary  opinion  of  his  merits. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  researches  before  us  as  well  ill  us* 
trating  the  spirit  and  methods  of  science  at  the  present  period. 
This  might  be  readily  admitted  as  a  general  expression;  but  we 
wish  to  give  it  a  more  particular  application  to  two  points,  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  and  on  first  aspect  seemingly  incongruous ; 
yet  capable  of  concurrence,  and  in  their  union  evolving  the 
highest  results  which  science  can  afford.  To  these  we  are  so- 
licitous to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  first  of  them  is^  the  tendency  and  effect  of  present  research 
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to  puirae,  by  direct  ezperimentt  those  more  subtle  elements  and 
occult  relations  of  the  material  world  which  heretofore  have  been 
chiefly  the  province  of  speculation  and  uncertain  theory  —  the 
aspirations  nether  than  the  realiUes  of  science.  The  earlier  ex- 
perimentalists on  light,  heat^  electricity,  and  the  magnetic  powers, 
penetrated  partially  indeed  into  these  more  obscure  domains ; 
and^  as  respects  electricity  more  especially,  even  the  dawning  of 
our  knowledge  disclosed  facts  which  could  not  but  be  received 
as  the  signals  of  future  and  more  profound  discovery.  The 
electric  stream  brought  down  by  Franklin  from  the  thunder- cloud 
was  in  some  sort  a  harbinger  of  the  electric  telegraph — that  mar- 
vellous invention  of  the  present  day,  by  which  human  thought 
and  intelligence  are  conveyed  from  place  to  place  with  a  rapidity 
which  human  imagination  cannot  follow,  and  which  human 
reckoning  almost  fails  to  express.  In  like  manner^  even  the 
earliest  researches  as  to  light  gave  cause  both  to  reason  and  fancy 
to  look  for  ulterior  results  regarding  this  great  and  mysterious 
element,  which,  if  not  '  telling  its  fountains,'  might  yet  disclose 
new  properties  and  actions,  and  expound  the  nature  of  some  of 
its  mighty  influences  in  the  universe  that  surrounds  us.  And  it 
is  equally  obvious  that  all  such  direction  of  science  into  the  higher 
elements  of  the  material  world  must,  even  from  the  outset,  de- 
velop ccmnexions  amongst  them,  before  unknown,  or  seen  only 
through  the  dim  light  of  analogy  and  conjecture. 

While  admitting,  however,  this  constant  and  natural  progress 
of  physical  knowledge  from  umpler  truths  and  relations  to  those 
more  recondite  and  universal,  we  must  still  contend  that  the 
sudden  and  remarkable  extension  of  these  methods  of  research 
within  the  last  forty  years,  their  better  definition  as  principles 
of  inquiry,  and  the  vast  results  and  wider  generalizations  which 
have  arisen  from  them,  constitute  a  distinct  era  in  the  history  of 
science  which  it  is  probable  will  be  more  clearly  recognized 
hereafter  than  it  is  by  ourselves.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters  of 
literature  as  well  as  physics,  the  present  time  is  so  encumbered 
with  details,  and  occupies  so  duproportionate  a  space  in  our 
minds,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  detach  and  designate  the  great 
marks  set  upon  our  generation,  or  to  affirm  what  will  remain 
behind  for  the  judgment  or  applause  of  posterity. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  in  detail  those 
particular  events  in  each  science  which  fulfil  the  conditions  we 
have  stated,  and  mark  in  some  sort  to  each  the  commencement 
and  character  of  the  present  era.  A  few  such  notices  we  put 
down  as  illustrative  to  our  readers  of  the  general  view,  and  not 
designing  to  fill  up  the  crowded  picture  of  this  period.  Exiguum 
t€mpu$^  ii  amputes  armos;  H  vices  rerum,  mum putes. 
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Taking  Chemistry,  then,  as  our  first  instance,  we  may  rightly 
date  the  commencement  of  this  era  in  the  great  discovery  of  the 
law  of  definite  proportions,  mainly  due  to  Dal  ton,  extended  and 
better  defined  by  Wollaston^  Berzelius,  and  succeeding  chemists. 
The  attainment  of  this  law  has  changed  the  whole  course  and 
aspect  of  the  science,  and  especially  given  new  and  enlarged  basis 
to  the  doctrine  of  chemical  affinities.  It  may  be  fitly  viewed  as 
one  of  the  greatest  inroads  made  by  man  into  the  recesses  of 
nature ;  and  the  knowledge  so  gained  has  this  further  condition 
of  grandeur, — that  it  assumes  a  mathematical  exactitude  of  proof, 
furnishes  direct  anticipation  of  results  yet  to  be  obtsdned,  and 
methods  the  most  perfectly  fitted  for  obtaining  them.  The  law 
of  Isomorphism,  due  to  Mitscherlich,  and  its  modifications  by 
Berzelius  and  Dumas,  are  corollaries  from  this  higher  principle, 
and  related  to  it  as  all  great  truths  are  to  one  another.  The 
late  rapid  progress  of  organic  chemistry  has  been  derived  mainly 
from  the  same  source ;  as  also  the  recent  doctrine  of  compound 
radicals,  which,  if  it  be  not  itself  a  permanent  truth,  is  assuredly 
one  of  the  happiest  of  intermediate  devices  for  attaining  such. 
In  concurrence  as  to  time  with  this  discovery,  and  scarcely  less 
important  in  their  influence,  are  Davy*s  researches  on  the  che- 
mical agencies  of  electricity,  disclosing  a  vast  and  fertile  field  of 
inquiry ;  affording  new  and  more  subtle  methods  of  analysis,  as 
speedily  proved  by  the  decomposition  of  the  alkalis  and  earths ; 
and,  above  all,  interesting  in  the  development  of  one  of  those 
great  elementary  relations  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  state  of  science,  viz.,  the  connexion  between 
chemical  actions  and  electric  forces.  We  might  further  speak 
here  of  the  ascertainment  of  the  true  nature  of  chlorine  by  the 
same  eminent  philosopher,  and  of  the  later  discovery  of  iodine 
and  bromine — elements  which,  from  their  presence  in  minute 
proportion  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  all  over  the  globe,  exem- 
plify a  principle  largely  developed  in  modern  chemistry,  viz.,  the 
effect  of  small  quantities  in  composition.  Other  discoveries 
might  be  mentioned  having  the  same  general  character ;  such  as 
the  singular  class  of  phenomena  depending  on  what  has  been 
called  Catalysis — the  reduction,  by  compression  and  cold,  of 
various  gases  to  the  liquid  or  solid  form,  &c. ;  but  the  instances 
already  given  are  enough  to  substantiate  our  statement  of  a 
period  of  rapid  progress  and  higher  generalizations  throughout 
every  part  of  chemical  science. 

In  Electricity,  the  subject  in  which  we  are  more  directly  con- 
cerned, the  great  discovery  of  Volta,  combining  new  principles  of 
action  and  power  with  new  instruments  of  research,  is  little  sepa- 
rated by  time  from  the  events  just  noted.    An  interval,  prolific 
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in  results  from  this  disoorery,  was  followed  bj  the  siidden  dis- 
dosare  of  another  and  equally  remarkable  class  of  phenomena, 
closely  allied  to  the  former^  but  by  the  happy  suggestion  of  the 
discoverer,  OBrsted,  pointing  out  an  untrodden  path  which  was 
instantly  and  eagerly  pursued  by  men  of  science  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  These  researches,  while  evolving  in  their  progress  the 
new  subject  of  electro-dynamics,  led  further  to  one  of  those 
great  general  results  of  which  we  have  spoken — the  identification 
of  the  electric  and  magnetic  forces  as  one  element,  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  all  magnetic  power  to  the  action  of  electric  currents 
upon  or  within  certain  forms  and  qualities  of  matter.  This  dis- 
covery ranks  in  the  same  high  class  as  that  just  mentioned,  of  the 
connexion  of  electrical  and  chemical  forces,  which  in  Faraday*s 
hands  has  been  raised  to  the  expression  and  proof  of  identity : 
thns  reducing  to  one  element  of  action  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
such  a  phrase)  what  were  before  received  as  three — a  result  to 
which  we  will  admit  that  some  links  of  evidence  are  still  wanting, 
but  yet  explicit  and  certain  enough  to  be  fitly  recorded  as  one  of 
the  great  triumphs  of  modern  science.  The  further  determina- 
tion by  Faraday  of  the  identity  of  voltmc  and  animal  electrid^ 
with  that  of  the  machine,  and  his  researches  relating  to  electric 
induction,  electrolytes,  and  the  definite  measurements  of  electric 
power,  all  denote  the  same  progress  towards  more  general  laws, 
and  a  closer  concentration  of  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

In  Optical  science,  the  discoveries  of  Young,  Fresnel,  Mains, 
Brewster,  and  others  scarcely  less  eminent,  as  to  the  diffraction 
and  interference  of  light— double  refraction  and  polarization  in 
its  several  forms  and  incidents — ^the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  optical  axes  of  crystals,  and  other  properties  of  this  great 
element — gave  a  sudden  impulse  and  new  directions  to  the  in- 
quiry which  the  genius  of  Newton  had  originated.  The  undu- 
latory  theory  of  light,  fortified  by  these  discoveries,  became  the 
means  of  carrying  them  yet  further ;  affording  anticipations  of 
unattained  results — as  in  the  case  of  the  conversion  of  the  plane 
polarization  of  light  into  the  circular — ^which  it  was  the  province 
of  the  most  refined  experiment  to  justify  and  realise.  And  when 
Arago  found  it  possible,  through  certain  phenomena  of  polarized 
light,  to  determine,  by  a  mere  fragment  of  Iceland  crystal, 
whether  the  light  of  comets  is  their  own  or  not,  and  whether  that 
of  the  sun  is  from  its  solid  body  or  a  gaseous  envelope  around  it, 
it  was  evident  that  we  were  entering  into  the  midst  of  principles 
and  relations  of  the  highest  order.  About  the  same  period  the 
several  phenomena  of  the  solar  spectrum,  ascertained  by  the  elder 
Herschel,  WoUaston,  and  Frauenhofer,  laid  a  foundation  for  those 
more  extended  and  delicate  researches  which  have  rendered  the 
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investigation  of  the  solar  beam,  in  its  whole  complex  conftitntion 
but  particularly  in  its  chemical  relations  and  application  to  photo- 
graphy and  thermography,  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
in  physical  science,  the  complete  solution  of  which  is  yet  reserved 
as  a  triumph  for  future  inquiry. 

In  Astronomy,  after  Laplace  had  already  completed  the  general 
theory  of  the  solar  system,  by  reducing  all  the  known  planetary 
perturbations  within  the  Newtonian  law,  the  science  received  a 
new  direction  and  fresh  vigour  through  the  sublime  discoveries  of 
Herschel  among  the  nebulae  and  double  stars ;  involving  elements 
of  number,  space,  and  time,  which,  to  borrow  the  words  of 
Pascal,  '  I'imagination  se  lasse  plutdt  de  ooncevoir  que  la  nature 
de  foumir.^  Scarcely,  indeed,  did  they  obtain  entire  assent  until 
attested  and  extended  by  his  son  Sir  J.  Herschel,  and  other  emi^ 
neat  astronomers,  among  whom  Bessel  and  Struve  stand  fbre^ 
most  The  discovery  of  periods  of  revolution,  in  elliptical  orbite, 
among  the  double  and  multiple  stars,  extended  at  once  the 
common  law  of  graritation  to  those  remote  regions  of  space, 
and  enabled  science  securely  to  penetrate  where  the  hardiest 
fancy  has  no  power  to  follow.  These  revolutions  (offering  even 
eventual  methods  for  determining  the  distance  of  such  binaiy 
systems  from  the  earth)^i-^e  proper  motions  of  other  stars,  in* 
eluding  our  own  sun,  in  the  field  of  space — the  phenomena  of  the 
periodic  and  variable  stars-^and  the  various  forms  and  changes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  of  the  nebular  systems— open  out  vast 
objects  to  future  astronomers,—*  things,'  as  Bacon  says,  '  which 
may  be  done  in  the  succession  of  ages,  though  not  within  the 
hour-glass  of  one  man's  life.'  While  thus  briefly  noting  them, 
we  cannot  wholly  omit  that  signal  triumph  of  the  time  in  which 
we  are  writing,  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  more  distant  planet  in 
-our  own  system;  not  by  some  happy  accident  in  sweeping  the 
heavens  with  a  telescope,  but  as  the  happier  result  of  a  con- 
summate calculation  on  the  progressive  disturbances  m  the 
motions  of  Uranus ;  requiring,  to  tatirfy  the  strict  law  of  yramta- 
turn,  a  disturbing  body  (Mctiny  from  without ;  and  indicating,  from 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  disturbances,  not  merely  the  ex- 
istence, but  also  the  direction^  distance,  and  mass  of  the  yet 
unseen  globe.*    Though  not  himself  Uie  Arst  observer,  the  event 

occurred 


*  We  may  be  allowed  to  regret,  without  iooarrlng  th*  charge  of  narrow  aatioQal 
£ielin((,  that  the  equality  in  the  first  great  etep  to  thif  diaoorerj,  and  the  approximatioii 
to  it  in  the  second,  of  which  Cambridge  has  to  boast,  did  not  actually  achieve  the 
result  While  erery  admiration  is  due  to  Le  Terrier's  perltMt  methods  and  results 
(and  it  is  impoifible  not  to  feel  the  beauty  of  sueb  oomputations  as  that  determining  the 
exact  limits  between  which  the  planet  was  to  be  soujgbt),  it  would  be  palpably  unjust 
to  Mr.  Adams  not  to  admit  and  record  that  he  obimned  and  communicaied  $tiU  wHtr 
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t>coarred  in  ihe  Obfervfttory  of  Encke ;  a  name  attached  to  the 
cx>met  whose  short  and  accelerated  levolntions — by  making  pro* 
bable  the  exiatence,  in  the  lolar  system  at  leasts  of  an  astherial 
matter  occupying  space-^have  added  one  more  to  those  general 
deductions  which  belong  to  the  period  before  ns.  All  these 
things  are  evidence  that  Astronomy^  while  reaching  earlier  than 
other  sciences  to  many  of  these  great  conclusions,  has  participated 
with  them  in  that  impulse  towards  still  higher  inquiry  which  we 
have  described  as  marking  the  present  enu 

In  Geology  again,  to  carry  our  illustrations  a  step  further,  the 
doctrine  of  Hutton,  so  ably  develi^ed  by  Playfair,  and  the  oon- 
troversy  which  ensued  between  the  partisans  of  the  igneous  and 
aqueous  theories^  gave  a  sudden  stimulus  to  the  science,  though 
£up  inferior  in  d^ree  and  permanence  to  that  derived  from  the 
labours,  concurrent  as  to  time,  which  have  rendered  the  name  of 
Cnvier  illustrious  to  posterity.  His  discoveries  in  fossil  remains, 
given  to  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  true  philosc^hy,  were  the  ro« 
bust  germ  of  a  science  which  has  since  grown  with  unparalleled 
vigour,  forming  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  wonderful  attain^ 
jnents  in  the  circle  of  human  knowledge ;  inasmuch  as  it  deals 
with  conditions  of  change  of  organised  life  all  over  the  earth — » 
the  ratinction  of  old  genera  and  i^cies,  and  the  creation  of 
new— *with  periods  of  time>  and  chauges  of  form  in  the  solid  crust 
of  the  globe,  too  great  to  be  measured,  save  in  that  latest  period 
when  man  first  appears  as  a  tenant  of  its  surface ;— yet,  in  the 
indications  of  order  of  succession,  and  general  character  of  these 
revolutions,  scarcely  less  perfect  in  evidence  than  those  experi- 
mental sciences  to  which  we  lend  our  firmest  belief.^  Did  our 
space  allow  of  it,  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  numerous  instances 
from  modem  geology  of  this  progress  towards  general  laws ; 

such 


muiiMf  which  reiultt,  applied  to  obfervation,  did  actually /r«/  brinff  th^  j>laH9t  before 
tk$eye  of  tnan.  Had  it  heen  recognized  as  a  planet  when  thus  first  seen,  Adams  would 
have  hold  the  place,  which  Le  Vem'er  now  holds,  in  the  history  of  Ae  discovery,  lliese 
iklnp  nmtt  not  be  forgotten,  either  for  the  pnmnt  time  or  the  future^  as  they  are  ee^ 
eentUl  to  truth  and  justice. 

*  Even  in  works  profoisedly  oooupied  with  this  topic,  we  find  but  jMrtial  recognitioo 
of  the  great  fact  which  confers  so  much  grandeur  upon  it,  vi«.|  the  evidence  offered  by 
the  successive  and  determinate  changes  in  the  form  and  constitution  of  organic  life  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe — each  period  manifestly  separated  by  its  conditions  from  the 
one  antecedent  to  it — that  the  creative  power  and  action  of  the  Almighty  does  not  sleep 
or  suspend  itself  in  the  vague  depths  of  time,  but  is  ever  watching  dver  and  acting  in 
that  world  of  which,  in  its  latest  recorded  form,  Han  has  become  the  tenant.  We 
know  no  part  of  human  science  which  furnishes  this  proof  so  entirely  and  so  explicidy. 
And  it  has  the  greater  value  as  meeting  and  reciting  a  doctrine  which,  coming  ta'us 
originally  as  a  vague,  half-poetieal  speculation  of  antiquity,  has  latterly  sought  to  inveei 
Itself  with  the  form  mkI  colouring  or  science— we  mean,  ttie  theory  wluch  derives,  by  a 
sort  of  evolution,  from  general  laws  once  assigned  to  matter,  all  the  innumerable  forma  of 
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sdeh  as  the  doctrine  of  Elie  de  Beaumont,  regarding  the  relative 
age  of  mountain  chains — the  determination  of  changes  in  the 
relative  level  of  sea  and  land  over  the  globe — of  the  influence 
of  heat  on  mineral  masses,  both  as  respects  internal  structure 
and  the  position  of  strata, — and  of  those  phenomena  of  elevation 
and  dislocation,  to  which  even  geometry  has  become  in  part 
auxiliarj ;  enabling  one  of  our  first  mathematicians  to  indicate, 
by  general  formulae  of  expansive  force  acting  under  certain  con- 
ditions, some  of  the  actual  results  attained  by  the  observations  of 
the  working  geologist. 

We  might  readily  pursue  our  illustrations  further  were  it  ne- 
cessary. In  Physical  Geography,  for  instance,  the  travels  and 
various  writings  of  Humboldt,  about  the  period  in  question, 
greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  this  inquiry ;  multiplying  and  com- 
bining the  objects  of  research  so  as  to  give  it  all  the  energy  of 
a  new  branch  of  science ;  capable  of  larger  generalization,  and 
connecting  itself  with  every  other  department  of  human  know- 
ledge. We  might  further  speak  of  the  various  discoveries  regarding 
Heat,  as  it  comes  to  us  in  the  solar  ray — as  it  exists  in  planetary 
space — as  it  is  present  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, — and  as  it  acts, 
or  is  acted  upon  by  the  various  forms  of  matter,  in  reflexicm,  ab- 
sorption, radiation,  conduction,  polarization,  &c.; — ^researches 
begun  by  Blade  and  Leslie ;  extended  under  high  mathematical 
formulae  by  Fourier ;  and  by  the  elaborate  experiments  of  Du- 
longr,  Melloni,  and  others,  carried  forwards  to  new  and  unexpected 
results.  We  might  yet  further  allude  to  the  Physiology  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  where  the  attainments  have  been  equally  re- 
markable ;  bringing  all  sciences  to  bear  upon  vital  phenomena — 
better  defining  the  types  of  form  and  structural  development- 
substituting  cellular  for  vascular  action  in  embryology  and  the 
formation  of  tissues — applying  chemistry  to  objects,  and  through 
methods,  heretofore  untried — classifying  anew  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,— and  from  every  side  approaching 


being  and  life  which  turround  ni,  or  hart  existed  under  urior  conditions  of  the  globe. 
This  doctrine  has  found  adrocates  both  in  France  and  England ;  and  poetry,  under  the 
pen  of  M.  Lamartine^  has  lent  it  a  sort  of  aid  not  ill  suited  to  its  merits 

*  Lorsque  du  Cr^eur  la  parole  f(§conde 
Dans  une  heure  fatale  eut  enfant^  le  monde 

Des  germes  du  Chaos ; 
De  son  OBurre  imparfaite  il  d^touma  sa  face, 
£t  d*uu  pied  d^daigneuz  le  lancant  dans  Tespace, 

Rentra  dans  son  repos.' 

From  such  composition  as  this  we  willingly  turn  to  the  elder  and  soberer  words  of 
Bossuet :  '  Que  je  m^prise  ces  Philosophes,  qui,  m^surant  les  conseils  de  Dieu  k  leurs 
peus^es,  ne  le  font  auteur  que  d*nn  certain  ordni  g^n^ral,  d'od  le  reste  se  d^eloppe — 
comme  il  pent.' 

nearer 
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nearer  to  that  mjsterioni  line  which  it  will  probably  never  be 
given  to  human  power  to  traverse.* 

But  we  think  it  hardly  needful  to  go  further,  in  proving  the 
position  we  have  laid  down,  or  in  marking  by  other  instances  that 
sudden  and  enlarged  impulse  of  discovery  which  in  each  parti- 
cular sdenocy  and  about  the  same  period,  carried  men  forwards 
to  inquiries  more  searching  and  profound  than  heretofore; — 
establishing  at  the  same  time  relations  and  connexions  through- 
out every  part  of  the  natural  world,  far  more  intimate  and  uni- 
versal than  had  been  surmised  by  the  highest  genius  or  most 
ardent  imagination  of  former  times.  Thus,  while  the  circle  of 
physical  knowledge  has  been  rapidly  and  widely  extending  itself, 
the  sciences  and  objects  it  embraces  have  been  ever  acquiring 
greater  concentration  and  unity;  pressing  inwards  to  certain 
common  principles  and  laws,  the  further  development  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  purposes,  and  most  le- 
gitimate rewards^  of  future  inquiry. 

The  second  great  mark  set  upon  science  at  the  present  day,  is 
its  increased  and  still  increasinff  exactneu  in  all  methods  cf  re- 
seareh ;  and  as  a  necessary  effect  of  this,  the  much  greater  pre- 
cision and  truth  of  all  the  results  obtained.  We  may  safely 
affirm  that  there  is  no  bruich  of  experimental  science  in  which 
the  results  of  any  experiment  made  fifty  years  ago  would  now  be 
received  without  repedtion, — ^no  observation  of  natural  objects, 
either  by  the  eye  or  other  instruments,  made  at  that  time,  which 
has  not  been  found  to  require  revision.  And  we  may  equally 
affirm  that  the  instances  are  exceedingly  rare  where  such  repeti- 
tion and  revision  have  not  altered,  more  or  less,  the  nature  or 
amount  of  the  results,  often  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  affect  all 
the  more  material  conclusions  thence  deduced.  To  the  mathe- 
matical sciences  of  course  this  conmient  does  not  equally  apply; 
but  even  here  the  greater  exactness  as  to  all  facts  and  phenomena 
furnishes  a  much  sounder  basis  for  the  processes  employed. 

What  we  have  just  stated  will  readily  be  recognised  by  men  of 
science ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  put  forward 
in  such  explicit  form  as  the  subject  might  well  warrant.    Far  an 


*  In  the  AfipiUcation  of  cbemittrr  to  physiology,  the  prineifila  we  Uiink  likely  to  be 
moeC  fertfle  »  one  recently  developed  Mid  applied  by  Liebig  and  othm,  that,  vii., 
bated  oa  the  fact  that  certain  matten,  even  in  the  minutest  quantitr,  do,  in  the  act  of 
oorobtnation  or  decompoeition,  bring  other  and  fkr  larger  mines  with  which  they  come 
in  contact  into  the  same  stste,  prorided  the  atoms  of  the  second  are  capabU  of  tkt  sowm 
hmd  of  changt  as  those  of  the  first  The  wide  a|^lication  of  this  principle  to  fermen- 
tation and  to  the  action  of  different  substances  on  the  blood  and  or^ixed  tissues,  will 
at  once  be  seen.  If  AiUy  sanctioned  br  further  experiment,  it  will  rank  among  the 
many  general  laws  which  are  now  gmtbenng  itfoond  a  oomrooD  centre. 
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exposition  of  thii  kind,  carried  throughout  all  the  physical 
sciences,  would  be  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  human  knowledge ;  or  even  of  the  human  mind  itself^  in  those 
various  conditions  of  change  it  has  undergone  in  the  progress  of 
ages,  and  in  the  distribution  of  men  over  the  countries  of  the 
earth.  The  topic,  in  fact,  embraces  the  principles  and  applica- 
tion of  emdenee,  as  concerned  in  physical  research ; — a  matter  sin- 
gularly curious  and  instructive  in  its  history ;  and  like  every  other 
part  of  the  law  of  evidence  as  received  and  applied  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  furnishing  a  sort  of  index  to  the  intellectual  state  of 
any  given  age  or  country. 

For  the  disparity  which  manifestly  exbts  in  different  minds  in 
the  perception  of  what  are  the  proofs  of  truth,  exists  also  in 
nations  and  communities  of  men ; — a  fact  variously  attested  to  US| 
«nd  in  no  example  more  distinctly  than  in  the  history  of  physical 
science,  whether  speculative  or  experimental.  Much  curious 
illustration  might  be  given  from  the  writings  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man philosophers,  as  well  as  from  the  more  familiar  sources 
which  make  known  to  us  the  opinions  and  superstitbns  of  their 
times.  Some  men,  indeed,  like  Archimedes,  stand  apart  from> 
and  above  all  rule.  But  as  a  general  fact,  we  find,  even  in  the 
best  periods  of  antiquity,  a  singular  want  of  all  just  perception 
of  evidence  in  the  observation  of  natural  phenomena^  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  urgent  requisition  for  it  in  our  own  iime^ 
how  far,  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  owing  to  their  peculiar  vein 
of  scholastic  philosophy^  to  the  influence  of  language,  or  other 
causes,  we  Cannot  now  stop  to  inquire.*  During  the  intermediate 
ages,  down  to  the  very  time  of  Bacon»  little  improvement  occurred, 
or  was  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  concurring  to 
prevent  it.  The  subsequent  progress,  though  slow  perhaps,  yet 
has  been  determinate  and  uninterrupted  down  to  the  period  of 
Which  we  are  now  treating.  Since  this  time  the  change,  as  to  all 
that  concerns  the  exactness  and  strict  demonstration  of  science, 
has  been  such  in  amount,  and  so  rapid,  as  to  justify  the  ^ame 
brief  illustration  of  this  second  characteristic  mark  of  modern 
science  which  we  have  already  given  to  the  former.  And  to  this 
we  now  proceed. 

Recurring  first  then  to  Chemifctry— how  wonderful  is  the  differ- 

*  BippociratM,  one  of  ibe  mott  lagaoiouf  and  aocnmte  obterreri  of  antiqaitj,  baft 
perhapi  indicated  the  main  oauae  i-^Avo  yk^  titifHif»n  no)  Se(a*  rh  fihp  eirirMurHt 
itoUr  th  Si,  ayve9tp.  The  Sl^a  of  the  Gteek  tebooli  was  eminently  unfkvourable  to 
exact  knowledge  daring  tbe  period  in  qneetion,  ai  well  as  dtiring  still  later  ages  in  tlie 
history  of  the  world. 

An  ample  and  interesting  disouftsion  of  this  topic  will  be  found  in  tbe  first  volnme  of 
Dr.  Wbeweirs  *  History  of  tbe  Induotite  Sciences,'  of  wbiob  we  are  glad  to  see  that  a 
new  and  revised  editios  hai  JufC  appeated« 
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ence  between  an  analysis  of  the  time  of  Bergman  and  Foarcroyj 
and  one  of  the  present  day  coming  from  the  hands  of  Berxelias^ 
Mitscherlich>  or  Liebig !  The  diemist  is  now  bound  to  render 
back  as  the  weight  of  the  constituent  parts^  be  they  solid  or 
gaseous*  what  he  receives  as  the  weight  of  the  whole.  In  the 
analysis  of  any  given  compound^  instead  of  a  rude  per  oentage  of 
ingredients,  wi^  a  large  amount  set  down  under  the  head  of  lose, 
he  fixes  the  relative  proportions  with  an  exactness  which  is  at 
xmce  aided  and  attested  by  the  great  law  of  definite  proportions^ 
giving  a  mathematical  character  to  the  result  While  what  was 
once  vaguely  recorded  as  loss,  is  now  made  to  yield  its  contents  j 
includii^^  as  often  happens^  minute  fractional  quantities  of  sub- 
stances,  heretofore  unknown,  yet  essential,  it  may  be,  to  the  nature 
and  int^^rity  of  the  compound.  The  actual  state  of  analysis,  as 
supplied  to  organic  matters,  is  the  most  recent  triumph,  as  well 
as  the  best  example  of  the  case  we  are  stating,—- an  application 
still  in  progress,  evolving  every  day  new  methods  and  higher  re* 
finementa,  and  leluling  us  nearer,  not  indeed  to  the  nature  of  vitality, 
but  to  the  power  and  processes  through  which  it  operates  in  the 
world  around  us.  Physiology,  aided  by  these  new  chemical  re- 
sources, and  by  the  increased  power  and  delicacy  of  the  micro- 
scope, is  not  merely  enlarging  its  boundary,  as  already  shown, 
but  attaining  at  the  same  time  an  exactitude  of  results— *-far 
shorty  doubtlesSi  of  future  knowledge — ^yet  much  greater  than 
any  hitherto  possessed. 

Let  us  take  Meteorology  as  another  example— a  part  of  our 
knowledge  still  very  imperfect,  from  the  number  of  elements 
conjointly  concerned,  and  the  complexity  of  all  the  phenomena, 
yet  bow  entirely  altered  from  its  state  forty  years  ago  I  With 
instruments  far  more  perfect,  and  at  innumerable  stations  over 
the  face  of  die  globe,  the  most  minute  and  authentic  registers  are 
now  kept  of  the  weight,  temperature,  and  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere—of its  electrical  and  magnetic  conditions — of  the 
direction,  velocity>  and  duration  of  winds— of  the  quantity  of  rain 
falling — and  of  the  meteoric  phenomena  which  more  irregularly 
affect  our  planet,  either  from  causes  proper  to  itself,  or  from  ex«- 
ternal  agents  in  its  orbital  passage  through  space.'^  It  is  in  this 
part  of  science  that  the  system  of  averages  is  chiefly  instrunlental 
in  furnishing  results.    The  number  and  precision  of  observa- 

*  This  point  of  the  extroneoua  influence  the  lur&ce  of  the  earth  may  undergo 
during  its  trogress  through  space,  has  scarcely,  we  think,  obtained  due  notice — a 
matter,  doubtlMs,  in  great  degree  epeottlative  at  present,  yet  reodered  more  probable 
by  recent  observation  (we  allude  especially  to  the  periodical  meteoric  appearances  of 
August  and  November),  admitting  of  future  evidence  fVom  several  sources,  and  if 
hereafter  proved,  making  it  likely  that  many  phenomena  of  meteorology,  as  well  as  of 
climate  and  aeaiOD,  may  be  tlitis  ezpkuied.  ... 
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lions  become  therefore  of  the  highest  consequence ;  and  no  one 
can  duly  appreciate  the  pfogress  as  to  these  points  who  has  not 
compared  the  tables  now  constructed,  with  the  vague  and  limited 
registers  of  weather  which  once  formed  our  sole  meteorological 
knowledge. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  Physical  Geography  at  large. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  century  it  had  scarcely  become  a  branch 
of  knowledge.  Now,  as  we  have  before  stated,  it  ramifies  itself 
through  all ;  its  objects  enlai^ed  and  defined ;  its  results^  whether 
relating  to  surface,  climate,  productions,  or  other  physical  pheno- 
mena of  the  globe,  increasing  every  day  in  number  and  exactness. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  influence  Humboldt  has 
had  in  this  department  of  in(]^uiry.  The  strong  vein  of  his  talent, 
as  of  his  actual  labours,  lies  in  this  direction.  A  happy  instance 
of  it  may  be  found  in  one  of  his  more  recent  memoirs  on  the 
mean  height  of  continents,  and  their  centre  of  gravity,  as  in- 
fluenced by  mountain  masses  and  chains.  His  other  writings, 
and  particularly  his  latest  work^  the  Cosmos,  abound  in  similar 
illustrations,  all  expressing  a  state  of  knowledge  more  special, 
exact,  and  minute. 

In  connexion  with  the  same  general  view,  we  may  mention  the 
pendulum  observations  of  Sabine — the  records  of  terrestrial 
mametism,  as  derived  from  observations  in  every  part  of  the 
globe — and  the  recent  researches  of  Whewell  and  Lubbock  on 
the  tides,  as  examples  of  the  ever-growing  demand  for  exactness 
of  results^  obtained  by  more  perfect  instruments,  and  from 
averages  of  greater  numerical  value. 

Of  the  rapid  extension  of  knowledge,  depending  greatly  on 
increased  exactness  of  research,  Zoolo|[y  furnishes  a  striking 
example.  The  new  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom  by 
Cuvier  gave  at  once  fresh  stimulus  to  discovery,  and  a  better 
basis  on  which  to  repose  it  Such  have  been  the  zeal  and  enter- 
prise of  naturalists — favoured,  indeed,  by  facilities  of  travel  before 
unknown — that  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct species,  collected  and  classified,  has  been  nearly  doubled  in 
every  class.  We  might  particularise  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
each,  but  will  merely  state  as  instances,  that  the  Mammalia, 
numbered  in  1828  by  Cuvier  and  Desmarest  at  700,  now  reach 
nearly  J200 — the  Fishes,  estimated  somewhat  earlier  by  La- 
cepede  at  2000,  are  now  increased  to  about  8000 — while  the 
InsecU,  calculated  by  Humboldt  in  1821  at  44,000,  have  at  this 
time  reached  the  amount  of  more  than  100,000  collected  species ! 
A  profuse  variety  in  the  forms  of  animal  life,  scarcely  less  con- 
founding to  the  imagination  than  are  the  numbers  by  which  we 
measure  the  heavens,  or  record  the  velocity  and  vibrations  of 
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li^t.  We  mig^t  draw  from  the  progress  of  Botany  instances 
not  less  remarkable^  did  our  limits  allow  of  snch  detail. 

In  Geology  we  find  the  expression  of  a  similar  and  equal 
change^  principally  due  to  palaeontology,  as  a  part  of  the  subject. 
The  study  of  fossil  remains,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  of  modern  science,  has  removed  endless 
ambiguities  and  errors  in  the  theory  and  classification  of  rocks. 
Connexion  or  identity,  as  to  age  and  relative  position,  can  be 
determined  by  this  means  for  strata  in  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
even  where  all  other  marks  of  external  resemblance  are  wanting. 
The  recent  recognition  and  classification  of  the  Silurian  system 
by  Murchison,  an  important  step  in  geology,  is  derived  chiefly 
from  this  source;  and  equally  so  the  division  of  the  tertiary 
formations  proposed  by  Lyell — provisional,  it  maybe,  but  founded 
on  a  raticmal  basis>  and  rendering  all  future  observations  more 
easy  and  precise.  A  good  economical  example  to  our  purpose 
may  be  found  in  the  present  exact  knowledge  of  the  carboniferous 
system,  precluding  hereafter  any  ignorant  and  expensive  search 
after  coal  where  none  worth  working  can  ever  be  found. 

Andy  again,  in  the  manner  of  studying  these  fossil  remains, 
how  striking  are  the  proofs  of  increasing  accuracy  as  to  facts ! 
Half  a  century  ago  huge  bones  were  dug  out  of  the  alluvion ;  the 
forms  of  reptiles,  fishes,  and  shells  hewn  out  of  solid  rocks; 
gigantic  ferns  and  other  tropical  plants  found  among  the  coal 
strata,  with  little  notice  or  name  given  to  these  appearances. 
Now  the  classification  of  the  fossil  world  is  well  nigh  as  complete 
and  exact  as  that  of  existing  life.  The  fossil  species,  animal  and 
vegetable,  discovered  and  classed,  amount  to  nearly  10,000 ;  and 
the  additions  continually  made  to  this  number  not  merely  tend  to 
complete  the  series  of  these  remains  of  former  conditions  of  the 
earth,  but  often  even  fill  up  the  lacwuB  or  gaps  in  the  forms  of 
animal  life  around  us.  The  Memoir  of  Owen  on  British 
Fossil  Marine  Reptiles  is  a  striking  example  of  what  has  been 
done  in  a  single  subdivision  of  the  subject.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  this  eminent  naturalist  from  microscopic  examination 
of  the  internal  structure  of  teeth,  are  further  curiously  illustrative 
of  that  strictness  and  minuteness  of  research  which  have  been 
extended  to  every  part  of  comparative  anatomy,  as  well  of  fossils 
as  of  existing  animal  life.  And  yet  more  remarkable  in  this 
light  are  the  discoveries  of  Ehrenberg  among  the  fossil  Infusoria, 
showing  conditions  and  changes  of  animal  life  before  unknown ; 
and  the  |>rodnction  from  the  siliceous  or  calcareous  coverings  of 
those  microscopic  beings,  of  aggregate  masses  of  some  of  the 
hardest  rocks  forming  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

In  Astnmomy  again,  though  exact  observation  began  earlier 
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than  in  other  tdencM,  and,  aided  by  the  powers  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  attained  wonderful  results,  yet  have  they  been 
greatly  extended  and  rectified  by  the  more  powerful  and  perfect 
instruments  of  the  present  time.  The  working  astronomer  has 
been  sedulous  in  discovering  causes  of  instrumental  disturbance  ; 
and  providing  against  them  by  artifices  of  precaution,  which  would 
seem  almost  to  have  reached  their  maximum  of  refinement.  The 
great  achromatic  glasses  of  Munich  (why  not  of  London  also?) 
by  their  signal  excellence  have  given  a  power  of  penetration  into 
space,  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the  finest  discoveriee.  While 
the  gigantic  reflector  of  Lord  Rosse,  fashioned  in  its  details  with 
the  delicacy  of  a  microscope,  has  never  yet  been  directed  to  the 
heavens  without  disclosing  scHne  new  fact  or  correcting  some 
prior  observation.  Cceli  munimenta  perrupit.  To  this  great  jmr* 
faction  of  instruments  are  due  such  observations  as  those  which 
have  recently  determined  the  parallax  of  certain  fixed  star»--4he 
proper  motions  of  others,  including  our  own  sun  and  his  system-^ 
the  periods  of  revolution  of  double  stars — the  existence  and  per« 
turbations  of  the  five  telescopic  planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
^-^nd,  as  a  rare  example  of  refined  research,  the  perturbation  of 
the  mean  motions  of  the  Earth  and  Venus,  from  this  inequality  of 
their  periodic  times>  discovered  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  though 
not  exceeding  a  few  seconds  in  amount. 

There  is  no  part  of  physical  science,  in  fact,  in  which  observa* 
tion  or  experiment  are  concerned,  where  the  same  progress  in 
perfection  of  instruments  has  not  occurred.  Space,  time,  force, 
motion  and  weight,  however  expressed  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  are  all  determined  with  far  greater  precision ;  and  sources 
of  error  recognised  and  removed  which  heretofore  were  unknown 
or  disregarded.  When  even  the  simple  spirit-level  has  under-* 
gone  various  improvements  in  our  hands,  it  may  well  be  under« 
stood  that  the  microscope,  the  pendulum,  the  instruments  for 
measuring  terrestrial  magnetism,  for  analyzing  the  subtle  and 
complex  phenomena  of  light  and  electricity,  and  for  indicating 
the  several  conditions  of  the  atmosphere>  have  been  the  subject  of 
still  greater  change  and  improvement.  And  not  merely  this,  but 
the  progress  of  discovery  itself,  and  the  larger  and  more  direct 
application  of  science  to  arts  and  manufactures,  have  placed  in 
our  hands  instruments  altogether  new,  and  capable  of  attaining 
new  classes  of  results.  We  may  cite^  as  a  remarkable  case  itl 
point)  the  thermo-electric  pile,  which  Melloni  and  Forbes  have 
made  a  means  of  measuring  degrees  of  heat  hitherto  inappre* 
dable ;  and  of  determining  bther  properties  of  this  great  element 
before  unknown  ;  and  which,  in  their  approximation  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  lights  become  of  high  interest  to  philosophy.  We 
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will  mention  another  tignal  instance.  Though  Mtronom]r> 
through  the  transits  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  had  shown  the  Telocity 
of  lifht^  what  hut  the  exact  resources  of  modem  science,  testing 
themseWes  in  the  most  ingenious  combinations,  oould  have  enabled 
Wbeatstone  to  assign  a  comparatite  measure  of  speed  to  the  elec« 
trical  current,  designating  thereby  those  enormous  velocities  of 
which  the  electric  telegraph  is  at  once  the  exponent  and  the  prac- 
tical application  ? 

In  alluding  to  the  connexion  of  phjncal  knowledge  with  the 
arts  of  life,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  Steam  Engine  in  its  rarions 
forma,  as  the  transeendant  instance  of  what  has  been  attained 
in  the  perfection  and  practical  uses  of  machinery.  At  first  a 
oomparatiTely  rude  and  powerless  applicaticm  of  a  natural  agent, 
k  has  now,  by  a  consummate  adaptation  of  }>arts,  and  the  re« 
moval  of  all  that  can  impair  or  disturb  its  action,  become  the  most 
powerful,  as  well  as  most  certain  and  controllable  minister  of  man 
^—carrying  him  at  the  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  along  his  rail- 
ways—stemming the  wildest  storms  of  the  AtlantiO'---draining 
the  deepest  mines,  and  converting  the  great  Lake  of  Haarlem  to 
dry  land— or  giving  continuous  and  orderly  motion  to  the  complex 
myriads  of  wheels  which  perform  the  work  of  a  Manchester 
cotton-mill.  Familiar  as  these  things  now  are  to  our  daily  view, 
they  would  have  served  as  material  for  the  fairy  tales  of  our  fore- 
fathers. And  in  every  point  they  singularly  exemplify  what  we 
are  now  describing,  viz.,  the  great  power  which  man  has  gained 
over  the  natural  world  and  its  most  uncontrollable  elements^  by 
the  variety  of  combinations  and  exactness  of  methods  which  are 
characteristic  of  modern  science. 

We  have  dwelt  much  longer  than  we  intended  on  these  two 
topics.  But  we  think  the  digression  will  be  justified  to  out 
readers  bv  their  intrinsic  interest,  as  describing  Very  remarkable 
changes  m  the  extent  and  state  of  physical  knowledge  and  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  man ;  and  yet  further,  by  their  more 
particular  relation  to  the  researches  before  us.  Linked  together, 
as  all  the  physical  sciences  are,  by  a  chain  of  common  truths, 
which  is  ever  gathering  more  closely  around  them,  yet  is  Elec* 
tricitpr  foremost  perhaps  in  its  intimate  connexions  with  all — ab- 
sorbing some,  as  we  have  seen — expounding  others — and  deve- 
loping actions  and  principles  which  from  their  universality  give 
certain  promise  of  disclosing  other  relations  yet  unknown  and  un- 
suspected. What  results,  for  instance,  may  we  not  fairly  antici- 
pate from  the  principle  of  polarity,  supplied  as  a  basis  of  future 
inquiry  to  the  difierent  forms  of  matter  and  action  around  us?— a 
principle  first  brought  into  clear  light  by  what  may  now  be 
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termed  the  electric  currents  of  the  magnet — developed  in  every 
other  part  of  electrical  research — and  now  extended,  under 
modifications  which  do  not  exclude  the  notion  of  unity  of  source, 
to  the  elements  of  light  and  heat,  and  to  endless  conditions  and 
combinations  of  matter  over  the  globe.  All  that  belongs  to  che- 
mical affinities,  and  to  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
will  probably  in  the  end  merge  in  some  common  expression  of 
this  nature.  And  if  future  inquiry  should  resolve  into  a  truth 
the  theory  of  ^pinus,  extendi  and  vindicated  by  the  higher 
mathematics  of  Mosotti,  that  gravitation  itself  is  but  a  residual 
force — a  balance  of  attractive  power  arising  out  of  definite 
atomical  actions  of  attraction  and  repulsion  among  the  molecules 
of  matter  and  the  electric  element,  severally  and  mutually — then 
do  we  at  once  extend  the  same  principle  throughout  all  known 
space — ^the  highest  attainment,  it  may  be,  and  ultimate  limit  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  world.'^ 

The  paths  through  which  such  high  attainments  may  be  made 
are  in  some  points  obvious,  in  others  still  hidden  or  obscure. 
The  discoveries  we  are  about  to  describe  form  undoubtedly  one 
great  step  in  advance ;  and  that  they  are  so  regarded  by  Dr.  Fara- 
day himself  is  obvious  from  his  statement  of  the  views  which  con* 
ducted  him  more  directly  to  the  inquiry : — 

'  I  have  long  held  an  opinion,  almost  amounting  to  conviction,  in 
common,  I  believe,  with  many  other  lovers  of  natural  knowledge,  that  the 
various  forms  under  which  the  forces  of  matter  are  made  manifest  have  one 
common  origin ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  so  directly  related  and  mutually 
dependent,  that  they  are  convertible,  as  it  were,  into  one  another,  and 
pos9es8  equivalents  of  power  in  their  action.  In  modem  times  the 
proofs  of  their  convertibility  have  been  accumulated  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  and  a  commencement  made  of  the  determination  of  their 
equivalent  forces.  This  strong  persuasion  extended  to  the  powers  of 
light ;  and  led  on  a  former  occasion  to  many  exertions,  having  for  their 
object  the  discovery  of  the  direct  relations  of  light  and  electricity,  and 
their  mutual  action  in  bodies  subject  jointly  to  their  power,  but  the  re- 
sults were  negative.  These  ineffectual  exertions,  and  many  others  never 
published,  could  not  remove  my  strong  persuasion,  derived  from  philoso- 
phical considerations ;  and  therefore  I  recently  resumed  the  inquiry  by 
experiment  in  a  most  strict  and  searching  manner,  and  have  at  last 


*  In  reviewing  thete  higher  parts  and  paanget  of  modern  icience,  we  are  half  tempted 
to  desire  some  Lucretius,  who  might  wrap  in  verse,  immortal  as  his,  matters  which 
engage  the  imagination  not  less  forcibly  than  they  do  the  reason.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  ha]ipily  familiar  with  this  greatest  of  the  Latin  poets,  will  almost  imagine  the 
lines  in  which  he  would  have  invested  these  doctrines  of  polarity,  definite  proportions, 
and  molecular  changes  (the  primordia  rtrumy  /uevf^  oZmtptra)  which  enter  so  largely 
into  the  science  of  the  present  day,  while  curiously  approximating  in  many  points  to 
the  reveries  of  ancient  philusophy. 
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succeeded  in  magnetizing  and  electrifying  a  ray  of  lights  and  in  iUu" 
minating  a  magnetic  line  of  force.* 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  forms  an  introduction  to  the  first 
of  Uiese  memoirs,  and  indicates  thus  far  the  nature  of  the  disco- 
veries which  are  its  subject  The  two  succeeding  pat>ers  record 
another  class  of  very  important  phenomena,  depending  on  the 
same  element  of  power,  but  so  far  distinct  in  character  that  they 
might  have  been  discovered  altogether  independently  of  the 
former.  We  shall  take  the  subjects  in  the  order  adopted  by  our 
author ;  seeking  in  each  case  to  simplify  our  statement  of  them 
as  much  as  possible,  both  for  brevity's  sake,  and,  yet  more,  to 
render  the  description  intelligible  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  facts  and  phraseology  of  this  part  of 
science. 

The  first  paper  is  entitled  '  On  the  Magnetization  of  Light, 
and  the  Illumination  of  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force.'  We  think 
there  is  room  for  question  as  to  the  fitness  of  this  title ;  and, 
though  rindicated  by  an  able  note,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
Dr.  Faraday  himself  is  wholly  satisfied  on  the  subject.  We 
are  led  to  infer  from  several  passages  in  the  paper,  that  subse- 
quently to  the  date  of  the  discovery  some  modification  occurred 
in  his  views  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  actions  concerned ;  a 
point  to  which  we  shall  again  refer  when  speaking  of  the  theory 
of  the  phenomenon.  We  will  merely  say,  meanwhile,  that  we 
consider  the  question  of  little  moment  where  the  results  are  so 
real  and  important  under  any  mode  of  designating  them. 

We  must  not,  however,  regard  the  relation  of  light  and  mag- 
netism as  entirely  a  new  subject,  or  for  the  first  time  submitted 
to  experiment.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Morichini  of  Rome, 
and  at  a  later  time  Mrs,  Somernlle,  made  observations  which 
seemed  to  indicate  an  action  of  the  riolet  rays  of  the  spectrum  in 
magnetizing  needles  exposed  to  their  influence,  l^he  uncer- 
tainty or  failure  of  these  experiments  in  the  hands  of  others  threw 
doubt  upon  them ;  but  the  inquiry  was  revived  in  another  form  by 
Mr.  Christie,  whose  valuable  observations,  recorded  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1826  and  1828,  show  that  a  magnetized 
needle,  exposed  to  the  sun*s  rays,  has  its  arcs  of  vibration  lessened, 
so  as  to  come  to  rest  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  do.  Another 
paper,  about  the  same  time,  by  Mr.  Mark  Watt,  relates  other 
experiments  of  more  ambiguous  kind,  made  with  what  he  calls  a 
Solar  Compass ;  but  the  inquiry  languished,  and  was  fruitless  of 
any  certain  results  until  the  date  of  the  present  discovery. 
•  The  fact  discovered,  taking  the  most  simple  and  concise  ex- 
pression of  it,  amounts  to  this, — that  a  ray  of  polarized  light, 
transmitted  throiigh  certain  transparent  substances  placed  in  the 
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line  of  force  or  action  connecting^  the  opposite  poles  of  an  electric 
magnet,  is  so  affected  by  this  power  that  it  becomes  visible  or  in* 
viMble  according  as  the  current  is  flowing  or  not  at  the  moment ; 
this  influence  being  more  complete  as  the  ray  of  light  is  more 
exactly  parallel  to  the  line  of  magnetic  force ;  (basing,  if  perpen- 
dicular to  it.  The  changes  thus  produced  are  instantaneous^ 
certain,  and  capable  of  being  repeated  as  rapidly  as  the  current 
can  be  suspended  or  renewed.  We  omit  for  the  moment  one 
important  part  of  the  phenomenon,  which  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  we  have  made  more  explicit  what  has  been  thus 
briefly  stated. 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  sevwal  elements  concerned  in 
this  action ;  viz.,  the  polarized  light — the  magnetic  or  electro- 
magnetic force — and  the  diamagnetic,  as  the  body  has  been 
termed,  through  which  this  force  passes  in  producing  its  effects. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  polarized  light,  a  short  explanation  may  be  needful  for 
the  understanding  of  the  facts  before  us.  A  ray  of  light,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  when  reflected  from  any  surface,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  reflected  again  from  another  surface,  or  of  passing 
directly  through  any  transparent  substance.  But  let  this  ray  of 
Ugfat  be  submitted  to  a  single  reflection  at  one  particular  angle, 
varying  somewhat  in  different  substances— or  to  certain  conditions 
of  refraction,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  body  through  which 
it  is  transmitted — ^and  it  becomes  polarized ;  or  has  undergone  a 
change  which  renders  it  incapable  of  being  again  reflected,  ex- 
cept at  particular  angles ;  or  of  being  transmitted  through  trans- 
parent bodies,  except  in  particular  positions  or  directions.  This 
phenomenon^  now  justly  accounted  one  of  the  most  important  in 
optical  aeience,  may  better  be  understood  in  ^e  form  of  experi- 
ment than  by  any  description,  especially  when  following  it 
through  the  various  and  beautiful  deductions  to  which  the  disco- 
very has  led.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize  by  words,  or  even  to 
follow  in  idea,  the  change  the  light  has  undergone  in  this  process, 
though  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  assist  in  the  conception 
of  it,  under  each  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  light,  and  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  undulation.    All  we  are  at 

Cesent  concerned  with,  however,  is  the  simple  fact,  and  its  re« 
ion  to  the  magnetic  power. 

Next,  then,  as  to  this  power,  or  current,  or  line  of  force ;  for  the 
state  of  our  knowledge  still  requires  these  ambiguous  terms  with 
respect  to  the  element  which  is  the  source  of  action  in  these  phe« 
nomena.  The  line  in  which  such  action  exists  is  that,  whether 
straight  or  curved,  which  connects  the  two  opposite  poles  of  any 
magnetic  arnuigement^compl^ting  that  circuit  of  the  magnetic  or 
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dtfctric  power,  the  mterrnptioii  or  renewal  of  which,  with  the 
effects  on  bodies  made  to  intervene,  or  placed  in  certain  relation 
of  proximity  to  it,  are  mainly  the  foandation  of  all  the  phenomena 
in  this  branch  of  science,  complex  though  they  be,  and  rendered 
more  so  by  the  imp^ect  nomenclature  applied  to  them.  Other 
definitions  might  be  given,  even  more  general  and  inclusive ;  but 
we  believe  this  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  to  just  views  in  electrical  science  at  large.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  while  using  the  terms  moffnetie 
and  elecirie  indifferently,  as  expressing  power  derived  from  a 
common  source,  that  this  power  varies  in  effects  according,  to  its 
manner  of  action  or  distribution ;  so  that  while  under  one  con- 
dition we  have  the  phenomena  of  induction  and  electrolization 
arising  from  electric  forces,  in  another  we  have  the  same  power 
so  acting  as  to  produce  magnetic  phenomena,  including  those  of 
which  we  are  now  treating — the  two  classes  of  results  being  only 
partially  convertible  into  one  another. 

The  magnetic  arrangement  employed  by  Dr.  Faraday  in  these 
experiments  was  for  the  most  part  the  eleotro*magnet«  This 
beautiful  and  powerful  instrument,  depending  on  the  principle 
of  electrical  induction,  is  formed  by  coiling  comper-wire,  oovered 
with  silk,  round  a  thick  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  and  transmitting  the 
voltaic  current — that  is,  electricity  from  a  voltaic  battery — through 
the  series  of  coils;  thereby  instantaneously  converting  the  soft 
iron  into  a  magnet,  the  power  of  which  bears  a  certain  ratio  to 
the  number  of  coils  and  the  intensity  of  the  current  A  magnet 
has  been  thus  made  capable  of  sustaining  a  ton  weight ;  and  this 
enormous  power,  created  in  a  moment  by  the  completion  of  the 
electric  circuit  through  the  coils,  is  as  suddenly  annihilated  by 
its  interruptbn — one  of  the  most  miraculous  attainments  of 
science,  in  its  dealing  with  the  great  physical  agents  around  us. 
The  command  thus  given  to  the  operator  of  chang^g  at  any  mo- 
jnent  the  condition  of  the  experiment,  by  sotpension  or  renewal 
of  the  acting  power,  is  manifestly  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
electro-magnet  dbiefiy  used  by  Dr,  Faraday  was  one  of  the  horse- 
shoe form,  as  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  experiment 
Its  {lower  was  that  of  sustaining  from  28  lbs.  to  56  lbs.;  any 
below  this  not  affording  the  same  dear  or  certain  results. 

The  third  agent,  if  $o  we  may  term  it  concerned  in  this  disco- 
very is  the  diamagneHe,  or  substance  through  which  the  polarised 
Jigbt  and  magnetic  force  are  made  to  pass,  to  obtain  the  effects  in 
question.  Many  bodies,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  are  capable 
-of  rendering  these  effects ;  but  none,  yet  tried,  so  completely  or 
advantageously  as  a  kind  of  heavy  glass,  made  and  described  by 
Farikday  himsell  seventeen  years  ago>  und^  the  name  of  the  sili- 
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cated  borate  of  lead.  A  portion  of  this  glass  formed  the  diamag- 
netic  through  which  the  disooverj  of  the  relation  between  light 
and  magnetism  was  first  made,  and  the  same  substance  continued 
to  furnish  the  best  experimental  results  during  the  inquiry. 

Having  thus  noted  the  three  elements  concerned,  we  proceed 
to  the  action  itself,  and  its  manner  of  demonstration,  taking  Dr. 
Faraday's  own  description  as  the  best  that  can  be  given : — 

'  A  ray  of  light  issuing  from  an  argand  lamp  was  polarized  in  a  horizon- 
tal plane  by  reflection  from  glass,  and  the  polariz^  ray  passed  through 
a  Nichol's  eye-piece,  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis,  so  as  to  be  easily 
examined  by  the  latter.  Between  the  polarizing  mirror  and  the  eye-piece 
two  powerful  electro-magnetic  poles  were  arranged,  separated  from  each 
other  about  two  inches  in  the  direction  of  the  ray,  and  so  placed  that  if 
on  the  same  side  of  the  polarized  ray  it  might  pass  near  tnem,  or  if  on 
contrary  sides  it  might  go  between  them — its  direction  being  always 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  magnetic  lines  of  force :  any  transparent 
substance,  therefore,  placed  between  the  two  poles  would  have,  passing 
through  it,  both  the  polarizei)  ray  and  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  direction. 

*  A  piece  of  the  heavy  glass,  about  two  inches  square  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  liavinff  flat  and  polished  edses,  was  placed  as  a  diamagnetie  be- 
tween the  poles  (not  yet  magnetized  by  the  electric  current),  so  that  the 
polarized  ray  should  pass  Uirough  its  length.  The  glass  acted  as  air, 
water,  or  any  indifferent  substance  would  do ;  and  if  the  eye  glass  were 
previously  turned  into  such  a  position  that  the  polarized  ray  was  extin- 
guished, or  rather,  the  image  produced  by  it  rendered  invisible,  then  the 
introduction  of  this  glass  made  no  alteration  in  that  respect.  In  this 
state  of  circumstances,  the  force  of  the  electro-magnet  was  devebped,  by 
sending  an  electric  current  through  its  coils,  and  immediately  the  image 
of  the  light  became  visible,  and  continued  so  as  long  as  the  arrangement 
continued  magnetic  On  stopping  the  electric  current,  and  so  causing 
the  magnetic  force  to  cease,  the  light  instantly  disappeared ;  and  these 
phenomena  could  be  renewed  at  pleasure,  at  any  instant  of  time,  show- 
ing a  perfect  dependence  of  cause  and  effect' 

To  the  phenomenon  thus  described,  other  important  condi- 
tions, already  referred  to,  were  speedily  added.  The  progress  of 
experiment  showed  the  character  of  the  force  thus  impressed  to 
be  that  of  rotation;  for  when  the  ray  of  polarized  light  had  that 
been  rendered  visible,  revolution  of  the  eye-piece  to  a  certain 
point,  right  or  left,  caused  its  extinction ;  while  its  yet  further 
motion  to  one  side  or  other  reproduced  the  light,  and  with  com- 
plementary tints,  according  as  this  further  inotion  was  to  the  right 
or  left  hand.  And  the  law  here,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Faraday, 
is  thus  explicitly  stated  : — 

*  Magnetic  lines,  then,  in  passing  through  silicated  borate  of  lead 
(the  heavy  glass),  and  a  great  number  of  other  substances,  cause  these 
bodies  to  act  upon  a  polarized  ray  of  light  when  the  lines  are  imndlel  to 
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the  ray,  or  in  proportkm  at  they  are  parallel  to  it if  they  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ray,  they  have  no  action  upon  it  They  give  the  diamag^ 
netic  the  power  of  rotating  the  ray ;  and  the  law  of  thia  action  on  li^ht 
ia,  that  if  a  magnetic  line  of  force  he  going  from  a  N.  pole,  or  coming 
from  a  S.  pole,  along  the  path  of  a  polarized  ray  coming  to  the  ohterver, 
it  will  rotate  that  ray  to  the  right  hand ;  or,  that  if  such  a  line  of  force 
be  coming  from  a  N.  pole^  or  going  from  a  S.  pole,  it  will  rotate  such  a 
ray  to  the  left  hand.' 

The  discovery  of  these  great  facts  led  Dr.  Faraday  to  the 
Tariations  of  experiment  best  calculated  to  define  and  Ulnstrate 
them.  Certain  of  these  variations  regarded  the  manner  of  gene- 
rating and  applying  the  magnetic  or  electric  force.  That  the 
diamagnetic  glass,  placed  between  the  contrary  poles  of  two 
cylinder  electro-magnets,  should  produce  the  same  action  as  when 
between  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  might  have  been  pre- 
sumed ;  but  not  equally  so,  that  it  should  give  the  same  results 
with  the  ray  of  polarized  light,  by  the  action  of  a  common  steel 
borse-shoe  magnet,  without  any  electric  current  being  employed. 
Snob,  however,  was  the  case  as  to  the  nature  of  the  effects,  though 
they  were  feebler  in  degree — thus  giving  new  attestation,  if  any 
were  required,  of  the  identity  of  the  magnetic  and  electric  forces. 
A  further  proof  of  this  was  furnished  by  other  and  very  interest- 
ing variations  of  experiment,  in  which  the  action  of  electric  cur- 
rents alone  was  employed,  apart  from  any  magnetic  arrangement. 
Helices,  or  concentric  spirals  of  copper-wire,  of  various  length 
and  thickness,  were  used  in  these  experiments ;  the  diamagnetic 
being  introduced  within  the  spiral  of  the  helix — if  a  li(]juid, 
enclosed  in  glass  tubes.  A  ray  of  polarized  light  transmitted 
through  the  diamagnetic  so  placed,  and  made  to  disappear  by 
turning  the  eye-glass,  was  instantly  brought  into  sight  again  on 
the  electric  current  being  sent  through  the  coils  of  the  helix — 
disappearing  as  instantaneously  when  the  current  was  stopped. 
These  effects  were  invariable,  however  frequent  and  rapid  the 
dianges  which  produced  them.  And  the  progress  of  the  experi- 
menu  elicited  this  further  important  fact,  that  the  rotation  im- 
pressed upon  the  ray  of  light  was  to  one  side  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing as  the  electric  current  was  sent  through  the  helix  in  one  or 
other  direction  of  iu  length.    It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 

Ehenomena  of  rotation  without  some  visible  aid ;  but  the  general 
iw  obtained  here  may  be  thus  expressed:  'that  when  an  electric 
current  passes  round  a  ray  of  polarized  light  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ray,  it  causes  the  ray  to  revolve  on  its  axis,  as  long 
as  it  is  under  the  influence  of  the  current,  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  in  which  the  current  is  passing.' 

There  is  great  beauty,  aa  Dr.  Faraday  justly  remarks,  in  the 
VOL.  Lxxix.  NO.  CLvii.  r  Simplicity 
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mlnplicity  of  thb  law ;  and  it  U  no  less  striking  from  its  identity 
with  that  giren  before  expressing  the  action  of  magnetism  on 
light  Confirmations  of  this  elementary  unity  of  the  electric  and 
magnetic  forces  thus  come  in  from  every  side;  rendered  more 
remarkable  here  by  that  association  with  the  phenomena  of  light 
which  points  at  relations  hitherto  unknown,  and  of  the  deepest 
import  to  future  science. 

Another  series  of  these  experiments  regarded  the  relative 
power  of  different  substances,  and  as  diamagnetics,  in  producing 
these  effects.  First,  it  was  found  that  bodies  very  remote  from 
each  other  in  chemical,  physical,  and  mechanical  properties — 
solids  and  liquids,  adds  and  alkalies,  oils,  water,  alcohol,  ether — 
possess  in  one  degree  or  other  the  power  in  question,  the  action 
being  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  a  rotative  influence  over  a  ray  of 
light.  Flint  and  crown  glass  have  the  property,  but  much  more 
feebly  than  the  heavy  glass.  Crystalline  bodies,  as  a  class,  seem 
to  resist  the  assumption  of  this  rotating  state.  Though  water 
possesses  the  power,  pure  ice  apparently  does  not.  Quartz,  Ice- 
land spar,  and  gypsum  are  without  effect  on  the  ray  of  light — 
rock-salt  and  fluor-spar  give  slight  indications  of  it.  All  aqueous 
Solutions  possess  the  property — this  uniformity  of  result  making 
it  probable  that  the  water  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  result. 
With  air  and  other  gaseous  bodies,  though  tried  in  i^rious  forms, 
the  experiments  always  gave  negative  results.  In  examining  the 
many  substances  which  have  naturally  a  rotative  force  upon  light, 
such  for  example  as  oil  of  turpentine,  it  was  found  that  the 
superinduced  magnetic  rotation  was  according  to  the  general  law 
before  stated,  irrespectively  of  the  natural  rotation,  except  in 
adding  to,  or  deducting  from,  its  amount,  as  the  direction  may  be. 
The  illustration  of  this  point  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  less  lucid  than 
Dr.  Faraday's  expositions  usually  are,  and  its  understanding  re- 
quires comparison  of  different  clauses  in  his  paper. 

Another  class  of  experiments,  briefly  recorded,  embraces  various 
combinations  of  the  polarized  ray  with  magnetic  and  electric 
forces,  under  circumstances  of  position  and  direction  other  than 
those  which  produce  the  phenomena  already  described,  and  with 
various  substances,  liquid  and  solid.  As  these  experiments 
yielded  only  negative  results,  we  do  not  think  it  needful  to  par- 
ticularize them ;  though  we  would  remark  that  such  results  are 
often  as  important  to  a  train  of  research  as  those  of  more  positive 
Icind.  Both  are  the  records  of  natural  facts,  and  mutually  illus- 
trative of  the  subject  to  which  they  pertain. 

The  latter  part  of  this  paper  contains  general  observations  on 
the  phenomena  described;  and  these  possess  all  the  interest 
which  belongs  to  speculation  on  the  higher  elements  of  the  material 
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world,  in  thehr  operation  at  eaases,  and  in  their  mutuhl  relations. 
The  g^enius  of  our  author  is  not  less  remarkable  here  than  in  the 
conception  and  conduct  of  the  experiments  which  form  the  basis 
of  such  speculation;  yet  we  are  led  to  think  that  he  has  incurred 
•ome  slight  embarrassment  from  the  title  of  his  paper  before 
alluded  to ;  and  principally  as  respects  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  phenomena.  The  subject  in  truth  is  one  where  it  is  difficult  • 
to  mould  language  to  the  theory  of  the  abstruse  actions  concerned ; 
and  terms  and  ideas,  almost  metaphysical  in  kind,  begin  to  blend 
themselres  with  the  more  exact  realities  of  science* 

The  important  question  is  obviously  that  which  regards  the 
manner  of  action  of  the  magnetic  or  electric  force  upon  polarized 
light — the  mode  in  which  one  becomes  the  cause  of  change  in  the 
other.  A  ray  of  light  is  passing  under  certain  conditions  through  a 
piece  of  glass — an  electric  current  is  made  to  flow  in  parallel  lines 
through  the  same  medium — the  transmission  of  the  light  is  in** 
Mantly  affected,  so  that  it  appears,  or  disappears,  according  as  the 
electric  current  is  passing  or  is  suspended.  Is  this  remarkable 
change  the  result  of  a  direct  action  of  electricity  or  magnetic  force 
(we  still  use  the  terms  synonymously)  upon  light  ?  or  is  it  due, 
principally  or  solely,  to  the  intervention  of  the  material  particles 
of  the  body  through  which  this  force  and  the  ray  are  simultane- 
oDsly  passing?  This  is  probably  the  most  distinct  form  in  which 
the  question  can  be  propounded^  though,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  it  has  been  somewhat  modified  in  solution  by  Dr.  Faraday 
himself. 

The  earlier  impfessions  regarding  the  discovery  undoubtedly 
leant  to  the  former  opinion,  tnz.,  that  there  occurs  a  direct 
mutual  action  between  magnetism  and  light,  under  the  contiguity, 
and  other  circumstances  of  relation,  in  which  the  experiment 
places  them — and  this  view  was  in  some  degree  inculcated  by  the 
title  of  the  paper,  in  its  more  literal  interpretation.  Further 
consideration^  however>  soon  suggested  the  need  of  looking  to  the 
diamag^etic  also,  and  estimating  the  part  which  the  matter  com- 
posing it  hean  in  these  changes,  indifferent  it  could  not  be, 
because  its  presence  was  necessary  in  the  experiment ;  and  be-^ 
cause  one  class  of  substances  evolved  the  phenomena,  while  others 
were  totally  without  any  such  effect  It  became  clear^  then,  that 
whatever  the  effect  of  the  magnetic  current  on  light,  the  inter- 
position of  matter  of  certain  kinds  and  under  certain  conditions 
was  needful  to  its  demonstration ;  and  tarious  facts,  previously 
itaade  known,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  molectilar  constitution  of 
bodies  to  th^  transmission  or  polarisation  of  light,  concurred  in 
rendering  the  inference  more  certain  and  distinct.  If,  as  in  the 
experiments  of  Mitscherlich,  heat  applied  externally  to  certain 
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crystals  was  capable  (without  the  slightest  change  of  form  or 
departure  from  the  solid  state)  of  so  altering  their  internal  struc- 
ture that  new  crystalline  forms  were  discovered  within,  then 
we  at  once  obtain  a  strong  case  of  analogy  for  the  influence  of 
other  agents— more  powerful  and  penetrating  it  may  be — upon 
these  same  internal  molecules,  and  through  them,  upon  the  pas- 
,  sage  of  light  Modern  science  indeed  is  replete  with  such 
analogies,  drawn  from  the  discovery  of  molecular  changes,  under 
conditions  of  hardness,  pressure,  and  definite  form,  which  seem 
to  render  them  impossible ;  and  we  might  reasonably  have  cited 
this  in  a  former  part  of  our  article,  as  one  of  the  great  laws  which 
it  has  belonged  to  the  present  period  to  disclose. 

Upon  these  considerations  the  question  recurs,  whether  in  de« 
fining  the  actions  concerned  in  the  phenomena  before  us,  in- 
cluding those  which  relate  to  the  rotation  of  the  ray,  we  are 
entitled  to  go  beyond  the  supposition  that  the  molecules  of  the 
diamagnetic  body  are  in  such  way  affected  by  the  magnetic  force 
as  to  change  their  relation  to  the  passage  of  light — ^the  ray  of  light 
being  in  this  view  simply  the  exponent  and  measure  of  molecular 
change?  Here,  where  physical  deduction  begins  to  approach  its 
almost  metaphysical  limit,  it  is  right  that  we  should  refer  to  Dr. 
Faraday  *s  views  as  expressed  by  himself: — 

*  Thus  is  established  a  true  direct  relation  and  dependence  between 
light  and  the  magnetic  and  electric  forces;  and  thus  a  great  addition 
made  to  the  facts  and  considerations  which  tend  to  prove  that  all  natural 
forces  are  tied  together,  and  have  one  common  origin  The  mag- 
netic forces  do  not  act  on  the  ray  of  light  directly,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  matter,  but  through  the  mediation  of  the  substance,  in  which 
they  and  the  ray  have  a  simultaneous  existence — the  substances  and  the 
forces  giving  to  and  receiving  from  each  other  the  power  of  acting  on 
the  light.  This  is  shown  by  the  non-action  of  a  vacuum,  or  gases ; 
and  it  is  also  shown  by  the  special  degree  in  which  different  matters 
possess  the  property.  That  magneHc  force  acts  upon  the  ray  of 
light  always  totth  the  same  character  of  manner,  and  in  the  same 
direction^  independent  of  the  different  varieties  of  substance,  or  their 
states  of  solid  and  liquid,  or  their  specific  rotative  force,  shows  that  the 
magnetic  force  and  the  light  have  a  direct  relation  ;  but  that  substances 
are  necessary,  and  act  in  different  degrees,  shows  that  the  magnetism 
and  the  light  act  on  each  other  through  the  intervention  of  the  matter.' 

From  this  passag  it  may  be  inferred  that  Dr.  Faraday  adopts 
the  view  of  a  direct  relation  between  light  and  magnetic  force, 
but  with  the  intervention  of  matter  as  necessary  to  it.  If  it  were 
not  hypercritical  in  a  case  so  difficult  of  expression,  we  might  say 
that  there  was  some  incongruity  in  the  use  of  the  term  direct, 
where  mediate  action  is  admitted  as  needful  to  the  result ;  and 
further,  we  would  remark  upon  the  sentence  placed  in  italics, 
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tbat  it  does  not  appear  to  us  conclasive  upon  the  point  of  direct 
relation^  inasmuch  as  matter  brought  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  magnetic  force>  though  itself  of  different  kinds 
and  properties^  may  be  capable  (and^  as  we  shall  see  from  Dr. 
Faraday's  further  researches,  is  very  extensively  capable)  of 
assuming  one  common  condition ;  related,  it  may  be,  to  that  on 
which  the  changes  in  the  ray  of  light,  and  its  circular  polarization, 
essentially  depend.*  What  has  been  already  done  sanctions  the 
hope  of  future  results  which  may  decide  the  question — ratianes 
quce  nan  perstiodent,  sed  cogunt — but  meanwhile  it  is  best  perhaps 
to  limit  ourselves  to  the  expression  that  the  mediation  of  matter, 
in  certain  relation  to  the  passage  of  light  and  the  magnetic  force^ 
is  necessary  to  the  effects  m  question. 

Whatever  interpretation  we  give  to  these  phenomena,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  future,  and  probably  not  distant,  discovery  will 
show  that  the  actiims  involved  in  them  extend  to  common  as  well 
as  polarized  light.  Though  the  facts  are  at  present  limited  to  the 
latter,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  the  discovery  thus 
originated.  The  association  of  light,  in  this  peculiar  and  definite 
state,  with  the  electric  or  magnetic  powers,  connects  its  polarity 
with  what  Dr.  Faraday  has  happily  termed  the  duality  of  character 
of  these  powers — thereby  directing  and  facilitating  inquiry  in  that 
part  of  physical  science  where  such  aid  is  most  essential  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject. 

Before  closing  our  comments  on  this  first  paper,  we  would  refer 
for  a  moment  to  a  remark  already  made  respecting  the  imperfect 
nomenclature,  and  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  infirmity  of 
language,  in  application  to  these  subjects.  As  respects  the  higher 
and  more  abstract  elements,  powers,  or  forces  of  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak ;  and  as  r^^ards  the  constitution  of  matter 
itself,  in  its  relation  to  them,  the  difficulties  of  thought  and  theory 
may  well  lead  to  like  ambiguities  of  language.  But  even  in  the 
parts  of  these  sciences  where  experiment  has  been  most  active^ 
and  its  results  most  successful,  we  still  labour  under  imperfect  or 
incongruous  terms,  which  occasionally,  ^  like  a  Tartar's  bow,  shoot 
back  upon  the  understanding  of  the  wisest.*  f    This  is  strikingly 

true 


*  To  thow  of  our  readers  wbo  may  wuh  to  panne  fbrtber  this  question  we  would 
recommend  the  examination  of  the  paragraphs  numbered  2274,  2427,  and  2428,  in 
the  second  and  third  pa{)er8,  as  these  passages,  and  especially  the  latter,  tend  to  place 
the  subject  in  more  oistinct  form.  The  experiments  related  in  2427,  in  comparison 
of  tiie  results  from  heavy  glass  and  solutions  of  iron,  undoubtedly  favour  the  view  of 
some  relation,  which  may  be  termed  direct,  between  magnetism  and  light. 

t  It  is  curious  and  worthy  of  note  to  what  extent  even  mathematical  sciences  are 
affected  by  ambiguities  of  language.  Not  merely  have  particular  axioms  thus  become 
the  subjects  of  controversy,  but  questions  of  terms  and  definitions  have  been  extended 
even  to  the  higher  forms  and  principles  <tf  the  science.  DifBerences  of  conception, 
vesting  tbemselvet  in  diffvent  language,  enteted  largely  into  the  dispute  upon  that 
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true  in  electrical  science,  where  tbe  phraseology  may  be  said  to 
be  derived  from  three  or  four  sources,  distinct  when  language 
was  adapted  to  them,  now  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  blended 
more  or  less  closely  into  one.  Common  electricity,  voltaic  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism,  at  present  regarded  as  functions  of  a  com- 
mon force,  have  each  furnished  terms  which  are  separately 
retained,  aiid  often  equivocally  or  superfluously  employed.  The 
old  question  as  to  the  existence  of  two  electricities,  even  now 
rather  evaded  than  formally  settled,  has  further  added  to  thii^ 
oontexture  of  words,  so  much  obscuring  the  clearness  of  science. 
True  it  is  that  there  may  be  as  much  error  in  making  changes  of 
nomenclature  too  soon,  as  inconvenience  in  delaying  them ;  smd 
true,  also,  that  in  this  particular  case,  though  the  various  forms  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  have  a  common  origin,  their  modes  of 
development  and  action  are  so  different  as  to  sanction  some  differ-i 
ence  of  phraseology  for  each.  Still  it  is  certain  that  greater  unity 
ef  language,  as  applied  to  this  part  of  science,  is  much  to  bo 
desired ;  and  progress  should  be  made  towards  it  by  removing  all 
terms  merely  synonymous,  and  adopting  those,  as  far  as  possible, 
which  may  connect  phenomena  under  con^naon  actions  or  prin- 
ciples. Dr.  Faraday,  at  various  periods^  has  done  ipuch  for  this 
important  otyect;  and  we  look  to  his  future  labours  with  con- 
fidence for  its  further  prosecution. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  and  third  of  these  papers,  ^  On 
New  Magnetic  Actions,  and  on  the  Magpiietic  Condition  of  all 
Matter,'  a  comprehensive  title,  yet  not  beyond  what  the  researches 
justify.  The  connection  of  this  subject  with  the  former  is  well 
indicated  by  a  passage  near  the  close  of  the  first  paper,  which  at 
the  same  time  justifies  the  comment  we  have  made  on  the  mutual 
relations  of  light,  magnetism^  and  matter : — 

*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  magnetic  forces  act  upon  and  affect 
the  internal  conBtitution  of  the  diamagnetic  just  as  fttety  in  the  dark 
as  when  a  ray  of  light  is  passing  through  it ;  though  the  phenomena 
presented  by  fight  seem  as  yet  to  present  the  only  means  of  observing 
this  constitution  and  the  change.  Further,  any  such  change  as  this 
must  helong  to  opaque  bodies,  such  as  wood,  stone,  and  metal ;  for  ss 
diamsgnetics  there  is  no  distinction  between  them  and  those  which  are 
transparent.  *  ^  *    If  the  magnetic  forces  had  made  these  bodies  mag- 

discovery  with  which  the  names  of  Newton  and  Leibnits  are  so  eminently  con- 
nected. The  definition  of  algebra  still  involves  half-a-dozen  Questions,  upon  some  of 
which  the  learning  of  the  Dean  of  Ely  has  recently  exercjsed  itself.  (See  Report  to 
British  Association,  1833.)  The  celebrated  Lagrange  reprehended,  in  the  true  vein 
of  Moliere  (but  somewhat  too  harshly  in  thi|  case),  one  of  these  changes  fotmded 
upon  lan^age,  when,  having  aslced  and  received  explanation  as  to  the  method  of  the 
*  l)escripnve  Geometry '  of  Monge,  he  exclaimed,  /  y«  ns  mvait  poi  qtfj*  $avaii 
h  G<9mktr%«  d€9oripHvt ' 
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aets,  we  oeuld,  by  light,  have  examined  a  traniparent  magnet,  and  thai 
would  have  been  a  great  help  to  our  investigation  of  the  forces  of  mattert 
But  it  does  not  make  them  magnets ;  and  therefore  the  molecular  con* 
dition  of  these  bodies  when  in  the  state  described  must  be  specifically 
distinct  from  that  of  magnetized  iron,  or  other  such  matter,  and  must 
be  a  new  maanetic  condition ;  and  as  the  condition  is  a  state  of  tension 
(manifested  by  its  instant  return  to  the  normal  state,  when  the  magnetic 
induction  is  removed),  so  the  force  which  the  matter  in  this  state  pes-* 
sesses,  and  its  mode  of  action,  most  be  to  us  a  new  niogneHe  force  or 
mode  if  aoHm  of  matter.' 

The  views  ihns  pat  forth  are  amply  realised  in  these  latter 
papers,  by  a  series  of  experiments  admirably  deyised,  and  lo 
raolliplied  as  to  meel  every  question  and  contingency.  These 
experiments  disclose  oertain  laws  penradinf  the  conttUotion  of  aU 
matter  in  relation  to  the  magnetie  force — laws  not  wholly  unap* 
proached  before,  since  Beeqnerel,  Seebeck,  La  BailUf,  and  others* 
had  discovered  and  described  particular  facts  depoiding  on  them  i 
but  never  befcHre  reeognised  as  sndi,  nor  brought  by  systematio 
research  to  the  rank  they  now  take  among  those  higher  physical 
principles  to  which  we  have  so  often  had  ocoanon  to  refer. 

We  may  best  give  our  readers  a  general  ocmceptiiHi  of  thesA 
results,  by  alluding  to  the  old  distinction  between  naagnetic  and 
non-magnetic  bodies.  The  former  class  comprised  only  a  few 
inetallic  substances,  of  which  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  were  those 
most  distinctly  recognised — ^iron  by  its  vast  abundance  and  supe** 
rior  power,  forming,  in  tmci,  either  alone  or  in  composition,  the 
great  magnetic  material  of  the  globe.  The  general  characters 
of  a  magnetic  body  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  all — its  attraction 
when  presented  to  either  pole  of  an  actual  magnet^its  constant 
assumption,  when  free  to  move,  of  a  position  in  the  line  or  axis 
of  magnetic  force — and  its  quality,  when  und^r  these  conditions, 
of  acting  as  a  magnet  itself,  with  the  further  faculty  of  becoming 
permanently  so  by  certain  methods  of  easy  application.  Dr, 
Faraday,  by  his  present  experiments,  has  added  to  the  number 
of  the  magnelie  metals ;  but  of  t\w  eight  or  ten  now  reoognised 
AS  such>  the  grater  number  are  of  very  feeble  power, 

All  other  bodies  in  nature,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  are  nour 
magneticr-that  is,  do  not  possess  the  pefmliar  properties  just 
described.  But  it  is  to  this  immense  class  d  substances  of  erery 
form  and  kind,  ecmstituting  the  great  mass  of  the  globe  and  of 
organised  existence  upon  it,  that  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Faraday 
applies;  assigning  to  them  a  new  magnetic  quality,  scarcely  less 
definite  or  remarkable  than  that  of  the  magnetic  metalSi  and 
standing  in  very  singular  relation  to  it.  This  relation,  in  facW 
nqay  most  simj^y  be  described  as  me  of  i9penfo'(m,  A  non-nuiff^ 
netic  body,  whatever  its  other  propertiesi  suspended  in  a  state  of 
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free  movement  in  the  current  or  line  of  magnetic  force,  is  repelled 
•  by  either  pole,  and  assumes  a  final  position  at  right  angles  to 
this  line,  and  therefore  at  right  angles  also  to  the  position  which 
a  magnetic  hody  would  assume  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances. This  we  believe  to  be  the  most  concise  as  well  as  most 
exact  description  which  can  be  given  of  the  phenomenon.  It  is 
a  result,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  definite  and  invariable ;  the  appa- 
rent exceptions  or  modificati(ms  of  it  being  all  capable  of  expla- 
nation  and  reduction  to  the  general  law.  On  the  importance  of 
the  law  itself,  as  applying  to  such  innumerable  forms  of  matter, 
it  is  needless  to  dwell  here,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards 
to  recur  to  the  subject. 

The  apparatus  used  in  these  experiments  was  still  the  electro** 
magnet,  from  the  means  it  affords  of  at  once  giring  or  suspending 
a  power  far  greater  than  that  of  the  common  magnet,  without  the 
slightest  change  in  the  other  arrangements.  The  power  given 
was  that  of  sustaining  from  half  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  weight : 
the  form  usually  employed  was  that  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet, 
with  adjustments  which  allowed  a  variation  of  distance  up  to  six 
inches  between  the  poles,  so  as  to  afford  a  proportionate  variation 
in  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force.  The  results  were  obtained 
also  with  a  good  common  magnet,  but  in  much  feebler  degree. 

For  the  convenience  of  description,  where  two  opposite  direc- 
tions of  position  in  the  magnetic  field  are  concerned.  Dr.  Faraday 
adopts  conditionally  the  terms  ctxial  and  equatorial — the  former 
indicating  the  direction  from  pole  to  pole  along  the  line  of  mag- 
netic force— the  latter  the  direction  perpendicular  to  this,  ai^ 
across  the  same  line.  These  terms,  which  are  likely  to  become 
permanent,  we  may  employ  without  further  explanation^  as  ex- 
pressing this  important  distinction. 

The  manner  of  suspension  between  the  poles  differed  in  some 
degree  with  the  substances  to  be  experimented  upon ;  but  was 
generally  effected  by  a  fine  thread  of  cocoon  silk,  with  a  sort  of 
cradle  or  stirrup  at  its  lower  end  to  support  the  substance.  Care 
is  required  (using  the  test  of  attraction  by  the  pole  of  the  magnet) 
that  these  supports  contain  no  magnetic  material,  and  the  same 
precaution  must  be  employed  as  to  the  substances  experimented 
upon  ;  otherwise  the  results  are  more  or  less  impaired. 

The  first  substance  brought  to  trial  was  the  bar  of  heavy  glass 
used  in  the  experiments  on  polarized  light ;  and  we  may  state  these 
results  in  some  detail  as  illustrative  of  the  whole  class  of  pheno* 
mena.  The  bar  of  glass  being  suspended  between  the  magnetic 
poles,  the  magnetic  power  was  given  by  the  influx  of  the  electric 
current.  It  instantly  began  to  move,  turning  round  its  pomt  of 
suspension  into  a  position  across  the  magnetic  line  of  force,  and 
after  a  few  vibratioqs  rested  there ;  returning  again  to  this  equa- 
torial 
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tonal  position,  if  displaced  by  the  hand.  Either  end  of  the  bar 
went  indifferently  to  either  side  of  the  axial  line>  the  determining 
circumstance  being  simply  its  inclination  either  one  way  or  the 
other  at  the  beginning  of  the  exi)eriment  Or,  if  the  point  of 
suspension  be  not  equi-distant  from  the  poles,  the  same  equatorial 
position  results,  with  the  further  effect  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  bar  recedes  from  the  pole,  and  remains  repelled  from  it  as 
long  as  the  magnetic  power  is  passing.  There  are  two  positions 
of  equilibrium  for  the  bar— one  stable,  where  it  is  originally  in 
the  equatorial  position,  and  retained  there  without  chaise  by  the 
magnetic  force — ^the  other  where  the  bar  is  equidistant  from  the 
poles,  and  in  the  exact  axial  line,  but  this  position  unstable,  as 
the  least  deriation  from  it  causes  an  entire  change  into  the  equa« 
torial  line.  Placing  the  point  of  suspension  equidistant  from  the 
poles,  but  removing  it  a  little  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  axial 
fine,  then  the  bar  points  as  before  across  the  magnetic  line  of 
force,  while  at  the  same  time  receding  still  further  from  the  axial 
line,  and  retaining  this  position  as  long  as  the  magnetic  force  is 
passing.  Instead  of  two  magnetic  poles,  a  single  pole  of  an  elec- 
tro-magnet  may  be  used  either  in  vertical  or  horizontal  position, 
and  with  effects  in  perfect  accordance  with  those  already  de« 
scribed.  Farther  we  may  add,  that  the  same  effects  were  obtained 
when  the  bar  of  glass  was  immersed  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 

To  produce  the  result  of  pointing  across  the  magnetic  line,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  bar  of  glass  be  of  eloi^ted  form.  Cubes 
or  rounded  fragments  will  not  point,  except  if  brought  into  one 
close  line  of  suspension,  when  the  effect  takes  place.  But  thes9 
spherical  pieces,  or  fragments  of  any  form,  are  repelled  from 
either  pole;  or  if  suspended  in  the  equatorial  line,  on  either 
side  of  the  axis,  recede  from  it  further  on  that  side ;  thus  pre* 
•enting  the  effects  of  repulsion  and  recession  under  the  simplest 
and  most  general  aspect,  as  a  key  to  the  other  phenomena. 

It  is  indeed  from  theike  latter  results  that  we  derive  the  most 
certain  proof  as  to  the  nature  of  the  actions  described.  The 
assumption  of  the  equatorial  position  by  the  elongated  bar  is  in 
fact  only  a  more  complicated  result  of  the  state  and  actions  of  the 
particles  composing  it;  each  particle  being  repelled  from  the 
poles  and  magnetic  axis,  and  tending  to  move  outwards,  or  into 
the  positions  of  weakest  magnetic  action ;  and  their  conjoint  effect 
being  that  of  bringing  the  mass  into  the  position  shown  by  exj^e- 
riment.  A  right  conception  of  this  point  is  essential  to  all  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject.  The  whole  phenomenon,  reduced 
to  its  most  simple  form,  is  that  of  magnetic  repulsion ;  applied  to 
innumerable  kinds  of  matter,  and  separate  from  any  proper  pola* 
rity,  inasmuch  as  either  magnetic  pole  will  repel,  and  both  repel 
at  once.    This,  then,  jnay  be  termed  a  magnetic  property,  new 
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to  0we  knowledge ;  distinguiibiiiff  the  great  mass  of  t^rreKlHal 
substaoces^  by  a  positive  iosiead  of  merely  a  negative  pbaraeter> 
from  those  particular  bodies  hitherto  called  magnetio. 

The  foregoing  details,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  rendering  them 
clear,  will  enable  our  readers  to  follow  the  shorter  summary,  into 
which  we  must  now  contract  the  numerous  experiments  and 
results  recorded  in  this  paper.  From  bis  observations  with  the 
heavy  glass.  Dr.  Faraday  proceeded  to  other  kinds  of  glass,  to 

?bosplu^s,  sulphur,  quarts,  calcareous  spar,  and  other  crystals, 
binding  them  all  obedient  to  the  seme  law,  be  went  on  to  take 
bodies  indifferently  from  every  class,  and  of  every  kind — solid 
and  fluid,  crystalline  and  amorphous — in  mass,  or  reduced  to  the 
finest  powder.  With  the  sole,  but  important,  exceptions  of  the 
magnetic  metals,  and  air  and  other  gaseous  bodies — the  former 
having  an  opposite  function,  the  latter  indifferent  to  both — he 
found  the  innuence  and  the  general  law  to  be  the  same  for  all. 
A  catalogue  is  annexed  of  nearly  sixty  substancesj  taken  from  the 
much  greater  number  experimented  upon  ;  among  which  we  find 
water,  alcohol,  sugar,  caoutchouc,  woodj  ivory,  mutton,  beef,  blood, 
apple,  bread,  &c.  We  ourselves  have  often  seen  (and  the  sight 
is  a  strange  one,  even  when  expected)  a  slice  of  meat  or  apple, 
placed  between  the  magnetic  poles,  begin  to  move  the  instant  the 
magnetic  force  was  made  to  circulate,  and  end  by  fixing  itself  in 
the  equatorial  position  before  described.  Could  we  in  similar 
manner  suspend  a  man  in  the  magnetic  field,  he  too  would  doubt- 
less point  equatoriallyi  a#  all  the  substances  composing  hia  body 
possess  this  property* 

The  distinction  of  the  metals,  as  belonging  respectively  to  tbe 
two  classes  of  magnetics  and  diamagnetics  (for  the  term  non- 
magneHc  is  now  leas  apt  for  use),  is  a  very  interesting  one ; 
and  Dr.  Faraday  baa  largely  illustrated  it  by  experiment,  (t  19 
the  distinction  between  a  specific  attraction^  under  conditions  of 
polar  duality,  and  a  simple  repulsive  influence  by  |he  same 
agency.  The  magnetic  metals  have  been  named  aa  ten  in  numbe«» 
iron  being  much  the  most  remarkable  amongst  them*  Sixteen 
other  metals,  carefully,  examined,  were  found  to  be  diamagnetic, 
or  governed  by  the  new  magnetic  power.  Bismuth  and  antimony 
manifest  this  property  in  bigb  d^eoj  and  especially  the  former ; 
a  small  bar  of  which,  two  inches  long,  was  used  in  varioi|s  experi- 
ments, and  from  its  great  sensibility  afforded  many  remarkable 
and  some  rather  complicated  results.  These*  however,  v^ere  aU 
reduced  under  the  general  law>  and  equally  fio  in  their  termina- 
tion a  series  of  experiments  with  copper  bars,  which  presented  in 
the  outset  some  singular  anomalies  of  motipn>  requiring  inuch 
skill  and  prior  knowledge  for  their  solution.  T^ese  phenomena 
are  due  to  the  higb  electfOrcoziducting  power  of  popper^  per- 
mitting 
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inittiBg  the  foTRiatbn  of  currents  in  it  by  inductive  forces  i  and 
tbeir  perfect  accordance  with  the  earlier  discoveries  of  Faraday 
and  other  eminent  philosophers  on  this  subject^  is  a  striking 
attestation  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  modem  science. 

To  ensure  exactness  of  results  in  experimenting  on  the  raetalsj 
it  was  necessary  to  be  assured  that  they  contained  M  alloy  of  iron 
or  other  magnetic  metal ;  or  that  if  thes^  were  present^  due 
allowi^ice  should  be  made  for  such  admixture — and  the  same 
with  respect  to  other  substances  operated  upon.  Blood  and  the 
muscular  fibre,  for  example,  though  subject  to  the  new  laWj  would 
probably  be  more  energetically  so  but  for  the  iron  they  contain  in 
composition,  which  must  in  a  certain  degree  modify  the  action. 
The  properties  of  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies  being  in  fact 
opposed  as  to  their  dynamic  effects,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  a 
due  ifiiiture  of  matters  of  each  class  would  afford  a  substance 
either  neutral  or  iq  some  intermediate  condition ;  and  this  infer- 
ence  was  strikingly  verified  by  experiment.  The  protosulpbate 
of  iron  beipg  magnetic,  and  water  diamagnetic,  a  solution  of  the 
iron  in  the  water  gave  either  a  neutral  state,  or  ap  inclination  tQ 
axial  or  equatoriid  action,  according  as  the  solution  was  made, 
stronger  or  weaker  in  the  proportion  of  iron.  With  the  exception 
of  substances  obtained  by  such  adipixture,  no  single  solid  or  fluid 
body  has  yet  been  found  that  is  perfectly  neutral  to  the  two 
conditions  of  magnetic  influence. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  Dr.  Faraday  gives  a  list  of  mag- 
netics and  diamagnetics,  so  arranged  that  iron  and  bismuth,  the 
most  powerful  of  each  class,  stand  respectively  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  series ;  the  intermediate  substances  graduating  on  each  side 
into  air  and  vacuum,  which  are  neutral  as  to  both  properties. 
Such  series  can  at  present  be  only  approximate,  but  it  serves  to 
indicate  points  of  relation,  either  by  resemblance  or  contrast,  for 
future  inquiry. 

The  fact  that  atmospheric  air  and  all  aeriform  bodies  possess 
this  neutral  state,  forms  a  very  interesting  part  of  these  discoveries  \ 
and  we  transcribe  a  passage  from  Dr.  Faraday  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  results  more  in  detail,  and  of  showing  the  im- 
portance he  attaches  to  this  ohservatioq : — 

*  That  oxygen  or  nitrogen  gas  should  stand  in  a  position  intermediate, 
between  the  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  classes— that  it  should  occupy 
the  place  which  no  solid  or  liquid  element  can  take — that  it  should  show 
no  change  in  its  relations  by  rarefaction  to  any  possible  degree,  or  even 
when  the  space  it  occupies  passes  into  a  vacuum — that  it  should  be  the 
same  magnetically  with  any  other  gas  or  vapour — that  it  should  not  take 
its  place  at  one  end,  but  in  the  very  middle  of  the  great  series  of  bodies 
— Mid  that  all  gases  or  vapours  should  be  sUks,  from  the  rarest  state  of 
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hydrogen  to  the  densest  state  of  carhonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  or  ether 
vapour — are  points  so  striking  as  to  persuade  one  at  once  that  air  must 
have  a  great  and  perhaps  active  part  to  play  in  the  physical  and  ter-* 
restrial  arrangement  of  magnetic  forces.* 

The  most  cursory  view  of  the  phenomena,  so  clearly  and 
strikingly  related,  will  show  that  Dr.  Faraday  does  not  overrate 
their  importance  as  physical  facts,  and  the  remark  at  the  close  of 
the  passage  will  suggest  more  especially  the  great  general  con- 
clusions to  which  these  researches  may  hereafter  conduct.  Of  the 
three  elements  or  parts  associated  together  in  the  globe  on  which 
we  dwell — the  solid  mass  of  the  earth,  the  water  of  oceans  and 
seas,  and  the  atmosphere  enveloping  the  whole — each  is  differently 
characterized  in  its  magnetic  states  and  relations;  while  electricity, 
under  its  particular  form  and  function  of  magnetic  power,  per- 
vades, as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  all  three  parts,  whatever  may 
be  its  extennon  and  influence  in  space,  or  on  worlds  beyond. 
Relations  such  as  we  describe  cannot  be  accidental,  vague,  or  in- 
operative; and  in  the  progress  of  recent  research  we  have  a  justi- 
fiable assurance  that  they  will  be  followed  into  still  higher  and 
more  important  results. 

These  more  general  views  press  us  forward  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  remarkable  papers  of  which  we  have  sought  to  give  an  analysis 
to  our  readers.  Dr.  Faraday  well  recognising,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  greatness  of  the  subject,  closes  them  by  a  few  pages  of  general 
applications,  which  we  strongly  advise  every  one  to  peruse  who 
feels  interest  in  these  topics  of  inquiry.  Such  applications  are 
necessarily  in  part  speculative ;  but  it  is  speculation  sanctioned 
by  a  foundation  on  strict  experiment,  and  which  we  might  hap- 
pily vindicate  by  the  expression  of  Huyghens,  ^  there  are  some 
studies  so  noble  and  sublime,  that  it  is  a  glory  to  arrive  even  at 
probability  in  them.' 

In  one  instance  only  do  we  find  our  author  passing  somewhat 
beyond  what  we  think  to  be  the  justifiable  limits  of  physical 
inquiry.  This  is,  when  referring  to  a  prior  speculation,  pub- 
lished two  years  ago,  on  the  nature  of  matter  as  known  to  us  by 
certain  powers  only,  without  including  of  necessity  anything  be- 
yond these — a  view  having  kindred  with  that  of  Boscovich,  and 
which  he  considers  to  be  strengthened  by  the  phenomena  now  de« 
scribed.  We  confess  that  we  feel  some  reluctance  in  mixing 
this  inference  with  others  derived  from  these  researches.  All 
great  advances  in  physical  knowledge  have  been  made  by  ascend- 
ing from  particulars  to  generals,  and  Dr.  Faraday*s  own  dis- 
coveries are  among  the  happiest  illustrations  of  this  principle* 
They  are  based  on  strict  inquiry ;  and  if  chance  ever  intervenes 
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to  disdote  new  facts,  it  is  in  the  way  denoted  by  D*Alembert : 
*  Ces  hasards  ne  sontque  pour  ceux  qui  jouent  bien.*  We  view 
with  a  sort  of  jealous  apprehension  every  approach  to  the  converse 
method,  the  abandonment  to  which  frustrated  all  that  the  genius 
of  ancient  Greece  might  have  done  for  the  prc^ess  of  natural 
science.  No  man  has  better  title  than  Dr.  Faraday  to  push  spe- 
culation beyond  the  frontier  of  experiment ;  but  we  prefer  that  he 
should  continue,  what  he  has  hitherto  been,  an  eminent  example 
to  others  of  genius  submitting  itself  to  the  strictest  laws  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry. 

A  few  only  of  the  general  deductions  at  the  dose  of  these  papers 
we  have  space  to  notice,  and  this  we  may  best  do  in  the  words  of 
the  author^  with  some  slight  abridgments : — 

*  The  amount  of  the  new  power  in  diamagnetic  substances  seems  to 
be  very  small,  when  estimated  by  its  dynamic  efiect ;  but  the  motion  it 
can  generate  is  perhaps  not  the  most  striking  measure  of  its  force ;  and 
it  is  probable,  when  its  nature  is  more  intimately  known  to  us,  other 
effects  produced,  and  other  indications  and  measures  of  its  power,  will 
come  to  our  knowledge,  and  perhaps  even  new  classes  of  phenomena 
wOl  serve  to  indicate  its  operation.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that,  being  given  to  natural  bodies,  it  is  either  superfluous,  or  insufficient, 
or  unnecessary.  It  doubdess  has  its  appointed  office,  and  that,  one 
which  relates  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  probably  because 
of  this  relation,  that  its  amount  is  necessarily  so  small  in  the  portions 
of  matter  which  we  handle  and  subject  to  experiment.  And  small  as  it 
is,  how  vastly  greater  is  this  force,  even  in  dynamic  results,  than  the 
mighty  power  of  gravitation,  which  binds  the  whole  universe  together, 
when  manifested  by  masses  of  matter  of  equal  magnitude  ! 

*  When  we  consider  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  Earth  as  a  whole, 
without  reference  to  its  possible  relation  to  the  Sun,  and  reflect  upon  the 
enormous  amount  of  diamagnetic  matter  which  forms  its  crust ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  magnetic  curves  of  a  certain  amount  of  force,  and  uni- 
versal in  their  presence,  are  pasang  through  these  matters  and  keeping 
them  constantly  in  that  state  of  tension,  and  therefore  of  action,  we 
cannot  doubt  but  that  some  great  purpose  of  utility  to  the  system,  and 
us  its  inhabitants,  is  thereby  fulfilled* 

*  If  Saturn  were  a  magnet,  as  the  Earth  is,  and  his  ring  composed  of 
diamagnetic  substances,  the  tendency  of  the  magnetic  forces  would  be  to 
place  it  where  it  actually  is. 

'  It  is  a  curiotis  sight  to  see  a  piece  of  wood,  or  leaf,  or  an  apple,  or  a 
bottle  of  water,  repelled  by  a  magnet,  or  the  leaf  of  a  tree  taking  an 
equatorial  position.  Whether  any  similar  eflfects  occur  among  the 
myriads  of  forms  which  in  all  parts  of  the  Earth's  surface  are  surrounded 
by  air,  and  subject  to  the  action  of  lines  of  magnetic  force,  is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  answered  by  future  observation. 

Mf  the  Sun  have  anyUiins  to  do  with  the  magnetism  of  the  globe, 
then  it  is  probable  that  part  of  this  efiect  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  light 
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that  comeB  to  from  it ;  and  in  ibiit  view  the  aii*  seems  tntot  stHk* 
ifigly  placed  round  out  Bphere^  intestiug  it  with  a  transparent  diamag- 
netiq  which  therefore  is  permeable  to  his  rajs,  and  at  the  same  time 
moving  with  great  velocity  across  them.  Such  conditions  seem  to  sug-* 
test  the  possibility  of  magnetism  being  thenee  generated ;  but  I  shall  do 
better  to  refrain  from  giving  expression  to  these  vague  thoughts  (though 
they  will  press  in  upon  the  mind),  and  first  submitting  them  to  rigid 
investigation  by  experiment,  if  they  prove  wcnrthy,  then  present  them 
hereafter  to  the  Royal  Society.' 

The  foregoing  passages^  taken  from  among  others  of  similar 
kind,  will  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  deductions  to  which 
these  discoveries  lead.  We  might  subjoin  a  few  such  which  occur 
to  ourselves,  while  pondering  on  the  several  parts  and  bearings  of 
these  phenomena,  were  it  not  that  we  feel  a  sort  of  moral  scruple 
in  mixing  casual  suggestions,  and  the  conjectures  of  the  closet,  with 
a  great  scheme  of  experimental  inquiry,  deliberately  and  labori- 
ously pursued.  It  is  throwing  dice  for  discovery^  where  the  prize 
is  due  only  to  zealous  and  persevering  research.  We  are  the 
rather  disposed  to  this  remark  from  thinking  that  we  perceive  al 
the  present  time  a  more  than  usual  tendency,  among  those  who 
wander  round  the  bordera  of  philosophy,  to  intrude  theit  hastj 
spiiculfltions  and  guesses  at  the  future^  on  the  sober  truths  and 
realities  of  inductive  science.  It  might  be  thought,  ob  first  view, 
that  the  magnitude  and  abstruse  nature  of  the  elements  brought 
into  modern  inquiry  would  have  obviated  this  consequence.  But 
the  fact  is  otherwise.  In  physios,  as  in  morals,  it  is  far  easier  and 
more  seducing  to  deal  with  principles  and  generalities  than  to 
reduce  them  to  practice  and  experiment ;  and  the  many  ignorant 
rush  boldly  and  heedlessly  upon  the  ground  where  wise  men  feaF 
te  tread. 

It  has  been  well  and  justly  said  that  *  he  alone  discovers  a  truth 
who  proves  it.'  Dr.  Faraday's  course  throughout  baa  been  that 
of  discovery  upon  proof.  We  feel  entire  confidence  that  his  future 
researches  will  disclose  results,  going  even  beyond  the  vague  spe- 
culations of  which  we  have  just  spoketii ;  and  we  trust  that  we 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  hereafter  of  recording  these  researches, 
and  the  discoveries  which  form  their  best  reward. 
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Aet.  IV. — The  Second  Amuat  Jteport  of  the  Ragged  School 
tinion,  established  for  the  Stipport  qf  Schools  for  the  Destitute 
Poor.    London*    June  9,  1846. 

IMTISCHIEFS  of  various  kinds,  long-established)  deep,  und 
eitensite,  have  oversplread  our  land,  disgracing  its  eharacfeef 
and  endat^ering  its  prosperity ;  but  the  nation  is  now  partially 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  ezertioilf  and  we  see  in  all  qliarteri 
a  succession  of  effin-ts,  desultory  it  is  frue,  and  deficient  in  com- 
bination, but  iirdently  sincere,  to  withstand  and  check  these  ag-* 
gressive  evils*  '  Naturi  tamen  infirmitatis  humanSB  tardiora 
sunt  remedia  quam  rnala^*  The  mischiefs  advance  in  one  pro-* 
portion,  the  remedies  in  another ;  and  here  we  are  like  rnetl 
destitute  and  without  resource,  having  neither  engines  nor  watei^ 
in  Uie  midst  of  a  conflagration* 

The  Ragaed  Schools  tire  A  symptom  idike  of  the  prevailing 
disorder  and  the  attempted  resistance;  their  title  proclaims  the 
dees  for  whom  ihey  are  destined }  and  the  class  itself  proclaimsi 
that  so  long  as  our  neglect  permits  it  to  exist,  it  must  be  en-^ 
eonntered  by  a  machinery  suited  to  its  peculiar  characteristics! 
Pew  of  our  upper  ranks,  however,  have  much  practical  knowledge 
of  any  cldss  greatly  removed  from  their  dwn — bow  few  of  the 
very  lowest ! — and  hence,  we  believe,  arise  the  indifference  and  the 
impediments  that  discoun^e  and  defeat  the  undertakings  of 
those  who,  like  the  founders  of  these  schools  for  the  wretched; 
toil  without  fee  Or  reward  in  the  service  of  the  public. 

It  is  a  curious  race  of  human  beings  that  th^  philanthropists 
have  taken  in  hand.  Every  one  who  walks  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  mtist  daily  observe  several  members  of  the  tribe-^-* 
bold,  and  pert,  and  dirty  as  London  sparrows,  but  pale,  feeble, 
and  sadly  inferior  to  them  in  plumpness  of  outline*  Their  busi^ 
ness,  or  pretended  business,  seems  to  vary  with  the  locality.  At 
the  West  End  they  deal  in  lucifer-matches,  audaciously  b^,  or  fell 
a  touching  tale  of  woe*  Pass  on  to  the  central  parts  of  the  town — ^ 
to  Hoi  bom  or  the  Strand,  and  the  regions  adiacent  to  them — and 
you  will  there  find  the  numbers  very  greatly  increased :  a  few  are 
pursuing  the  avocations  above  mentioned  of  their  more  Corinthian 
fellows;  many  Are  spanning  the  gutters  with  their  legs,  and 
dabbling  with  earnestness  in  the  latest  accumulation  of  nasti- 
ness ;  while  others^  in  squalid  and  half- naked  groups,  squat  at 
the  entrances  of  the  narrow,  foetid  courts  and  alleys  that  lie  con<« 
cealed  behind  the  deceptive  frontages  of  our  larger  thoroughfares. 
Whitechapel  and  Spitalfields  teem  with  them  like  an  ant's-nest ; 
but  it  is  in  Lambeth  and  in  Westminster  that  we  find  the  most 
flagrant  traces  of  their  swarming  activity.    There  the  foul  and 
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dismal  passages  are  thronged  with  children  of  both  sexes>  and 
of  every  age  from  three  to  thirteen.  Though  wan  and  haggard, 
thej  are  singularly  vivacious^  and  engaged  in  every  sort  of 
occupation  but  that  which  would  be  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  creditable  to  the  neighbourhood.  Their  appearance  is 
wild ;  the  matted  hair,  the  disgusting  filth  that  renders  neces- 
sary a  closer  inspection,  before  the  flesh  can  be  discerned  between 
the  rags  which  hang  about  it ;  and  the  barbarian  freedom  from  all 
superintendence  and  restraint,  fill  the  mind  of  a  novice  in  these 
things  with  perplexity  and  dismay.  Visit  these  regions  in  the 
summer,  and  you  are  overwhelmed  by  the  exhalations;  visit 
them  in  the  winter,  and  you  are  shocked  by  the  spectacle  of 
hundreds  shivering  in  apparel  that  would  be  scanty  in  the 
tropics;  many  are  all  but  naked;  those  that  are  clothed  are 
grotesque;  the  trowsers,  where  they  have  them,  seldom  pass 
die  knee ;  the  tailed  coats  very  frequently  trail  below  the  heels. 
In  this  guise  they  run  about  the  streets,  and  line  the  banks  of  the 
river  at  low  water,  seeking  coals,  sticks,  corks,  for  nothing  comes 
amiss  as  treasure-trove ;  screams  of  delight  burst  occasionally 
from  the  crowds,  and  leave  the  passer-by,  if  he  be  in  a  contem- 
plative mood,  to  wonder  and  to  rejoice  that  moral  and  physical 
degradations  have  not  yet  broken  every  spring  of  their  youthful 
enei^es. 

Eccentric  doubts  flit  through  our  minds ;  and  we  are  tempted 
to  ask  whether  these  nondescripts  ever  had  a  parent,  or  whether 
there  be  parents  to  be  found  in  the  district.  '  They  look  not 
like  the  inhabitants  o*  the  earth,  and  yet  are  on  *t/  A  feeling  of 
curiosity  arises,  and  the  next  step  is  to  investigate  their  natural 
history,  their  haunts,  their  habits,  their  idiosyncrasy,  their  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  part  they  sustain 
in  the  great  purpose  of  creation.  The  stranger  dives  into  the 
recesses  from  which  they  seem  to  issue  —  and  there  he  sees, 
before  and  behind,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  every 
form  and  character  of  evil  that  can  offend  the  sense  and  deaden 
the  morals.  Let  those  who  desire  a  minute  description  of  these 
horrid  retreats,  in  which  thousands  of  our  country-people  cower 
by  day  and  by  night,  consult  the  admirable  Reports  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commissioners,  and  the  Health  of  Towns'  Association,  which 
have  told  us  as  much  as  language  can  convey.  But  language  is 
powerless  to  exhibit  the  truth:  personal  experience  alone  can 
give  the  reality ;  and  then  many  a  weary  and  pestilential  search, 
and  many  a  sick  headache,  will  prove  to  the  disgusted  inquirer 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  capital  of  the 
British  empire  are  crammed  into  regions  of  filth  and  darkness, 
the  ancient  but  not  solitary  reign  of  the  newts  and  toads. 
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Here  are  the  receptacles  of  the  species  we  investigate ;  here 
they  are  spawnedj  and  here  they  perish !  Can  their  state  be  a 
matter  of  wonder  ?  We  have  penetrated  alleys  terminating  in  a 
cul'de-sac,  long  and  narrow  liKe  a  tobacco-pipe,  where  air  and 
sunshine  were  never  known.  On  one  side  rose  walls  several  feet 
in  height,  blackened  with  damp  and  slime ;  on  the  other  side  stood 
the  dwellings,  still  more  revolting,  while  the  breadth  of  the 
wet  and  bestrewed  passage  would  by  no  means  allow  us  the 
full  expansion  of  our  arms.  We  have  waited  at  the  entrance  of 
another  of  similar  character  and  dimensions,  but  forbidden,  by  the 
force  and  pungency  of  the  odours,  to  examine  its  recesses.  The 
novelty  of  a  visit  from,  persons  clad  like  gentlemen  gave  the 
hope  that  we  were  officials ;  and  several  women^  haggard,  rough, 
and  exasperated,  surrounded  us  at  once,  imploring  us  to  order 
the  removal  of  the  filth  which  had  poisoned  their  tenements,  and 
to  grant  them  a  supply  of  water,  from  which  they  had  been 
debarred  during  many  days.  Pass  to  another  district ;  you  may 
think  it  less  confined — but  there  you  will  see  flowing  before  each 
hovel,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  a  broad,  black,  uncovered 
drain,  exhaling  at  every  point  the  most  unwholesome  vapours. 
If  there  be  not  a  drain,  there  is  a  stagnant  pool :  touch  either 
with  your  stick ;  and  the  mephitic  mass  will  yield  up  its  poisonous 
gas  like  the  coruscations  of  soda-water. 

The  children  sit  along  these  depositories  of  death,  or  roam 
through  the  retired  courts  in  which  the  abomination  of  years  has 
been  suffered  to  accumulate.  Here  reigns  a  melancholy  silence, 
seldom  broken  but  by  an  irritated  scold  or  a  pugnacious  drunkard. 
The  pale  discoloured  faces  of  the  inhabitants,  their  shrivelled 
forms,  their  abandoned  exterior,  recall  the  living  skeletons  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  sufficiently  attest  the  presence  of  a  secret 
agency,  hostile  to  every  physical  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
human  race. 

The  interior  of  the  dwellings  is  in  strict  keeping :  the  smaller 
space  of  the  apartments  increasing,  of  course,  the  evils  that  prevail 
without— damp,  darkness,  dirt,  and  foul  air.  Many  are  wholly 
destitute  of  furniture ;  many  contain  nothing  except  a  table  and  a 
chair;  some  few  have  a  common  bed  for  all  ages  and  both  sexes; 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  denizens  of  those  regions  lie  on  a 
heap  of  rags  more  nasty  than  the  floor  itself.  Happy  is  the 
family  that  can  boast  of  a  single  room  to  itself,  and  in  that  room 
a  dry  corner. 

But  these  creatures  have  pursuits  of  their  own,  certain  occu- 
pations whereby  they  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence ;  for,  though 
there  are,  perhaps,  many  persons  who  may  not  admit  the  neces- 
sity, they  themselves  have  a  conviction  that  they  must  live. 
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The  children,  that  surrire  the  noxious  influences  and  awful 
neglect^  ore  thrown,  as  soon  as  thej  can  crawly  to  scramble  in  the 
gutter,  and  leave  their  parents  to  amusement  or  business:  as 
thej  advance  in  years  they  discover  that  they  must,  in  general, 
find  their  own  food  or  go  without  it.  The  '  duris  urgens  in 
rebus  egestas*  stimulates  these  independent  urchins ;  and,  at  an 
age  when  the  children  of  the  wealthy  would  still  be  in  leading- 
strings,  they  are  off,  singly  or  in  parties,  to  beg,  borrow,  steal, 
and  exercise  all  the  cunning  that  want  and  a  love  of  evil  can 
stir  up  in  a  reckless  race.  They  are  driven  to  these  courses,  in 
many  instances,  by  their  parents ;  in  more  by  their  stepmothers ; 
in  most  by  necessity  and  general  example.  The  passion  for  shows 
and  the  lowest  drama  ii  nearly  universal ;  *  Panem  et  Cir- 
censes  *^food  and  the  penny  theatres— ^these  are  their  paradise, 
and  their  chief  temptation  to  crime.  They  receive  no  educa- 
tion, religious  or  secular ;  they  are  subjected  to  no  restraint  of 
any  sort ;  never  do  they  hear  the  word  of  advice,  or  the  accent 
of  kindness;  the  notions  that  exist  in  the  minds  of  ordinary 
persons  have  no  place  in  theirs;  having  nothing  exclusively 
of  their  own,  they  seem  to  think  such,  in  fact,  the  true  posi- 
tion of  society ;  and,  helping  themselves  without  scruple  to  the 
goods  of  others,  they  can  never  recognise,  when  convicted  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  the  justice  of  a  sentence  which  punishes  them 
for  having  done  little  more  than  was  indiqiensable  to  their 
existence. 

Well,  then,  we  discover  that  they  are  beings  like  ourselves ; 
that  they  have  long  subsisted  within  a  walk  of  our  own  dwellings ; 
that  they  have  increased,  and  are  increasing  in  numbers  with  the 
extension  of  this  overgrown  metropolis ;  and  that  they  recede^  if 
to  recede  be  possible,  in  physical  and  moral  condition,  as  the 
capital  itself  advances  towards  the  pinnacle  of  magnificence  and 
refinement.  Will  no  one  roll  away  the  reproach  ?  We  have  an 
established  church,  abundant  in  able  and  pious  men,  and  she  boasts 
herself  to  be  the  church  of  the  people.  We  have  a  great 
body  of  wealthy  and  intelligent  dinenters,  who  declaim,  by  day 
and  by  night,  on  the  e£Bcacious  virtues  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. We  have  a  generous  aristocracy  and  plethoric  capitalists, 
and  a  government  pledged  to  social  improvements.  Who  will 
come  forward  ?    Why  not  all  ? 

The  Ragged  Schools  owe  their  origin  to  some  excellent  persons 
in  humble  life  who  went  forth  into  the  streets  and  alleys,  not 
many  years  ago,  and  invited  these  mberable  outcasts  to  listen  to 
the  language  of  sympathy  and  care.  We  are  not  able  to  say 
when  exactly  the  first  beginning  was  made,  nor  to  apportion  the 
merit  of  the  earlier  efforts;  but  praise  and  fame  are  the  last 
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things  ftocb  men  thought  or  think  of.  Much,  no  doubt,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  zealous  humanity  of  the  City-missionaries.  It  is 
certain  that  those  who  undertook  the  task  were  of  various  denomi- 
nations—church people  and  dissenters — animated^  all  of  them,  by 
a  common  sentiment  of  compassion  and  piety,  which  they  proved 
by  the  ready  and  liberal  contributions  for  this  good  purpose  from 
their  precarious  and  scanty  earnings*  Rooms  were  hired  in  the 
worst  localities,  and  at  the  cheapest  rate ;  lights  provided ;  and, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  as  the  evening  closed  in,  a  oand  of  volun- 
tary teachers,  both  male  and  female,  continued  to  struggle,  in 
patience  and  faith,  against  the  repulsive  difficulties  of  their 
obscure  occupation.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  a  minute 
record  in  print  of  the  events  that  attended  the  opening  of  any 
cme  school ;  of  the  noise>  confusion,  and  violence,  that  have, 
as  we  believe,  si^alized  the  commencement  of  nearly  all  of 
them.  We  have  just  seen  a  gentleman  who  came,  in  breathless 
dismay,  to  announce  the  misconduct  of  the  boys  in  a  school 
recendy  opened ;  *  The  neighbours,'  said  he,  '  are  alarmed — 
the  landlord  will  close  the  doors  — the  teachers  will  flee.* 
'  Well,'  we  rephed,  *you  have  only  added  another  instance  to  the 
many  we  had  already  heard  of;  you  cannot  have  a  ragged  school 
without  its  preliminaries;  but  persevere  as  othm  have  done, 
and  you  will  soon  overcome  the  tumult ;  those  who  came  for  a 
lark  will  be  wearied  out  and  stay  away;  those  who  have  the 
least  hankering  after  better  things,  will  remain  and  obey  you.' 
Such  is  the  general  course  of  events  in  all  the  most  degraded 
localities;  we  have  heard  the  various  teachers  narrate  most 
graphically  the  drumming  at  the  doors,  the  rattling  at  the 
windows,  by  those  who  demanded  admittance;  the  uproar  of 
their  entry ;  the  immediate  extinction  of  the  lamps ;  the  dirt  and 
the  stones  that  flew  in  all  directions,  rendering  this  service  of  love 
in  no  slight  d^^e  a  service  of  danger.  Oftentimes  these  lads 
got  possession  of  the  apartments;  and>  refusing  either  to  learn 
or  to  retire,  continued  lords  paramount  until  the  arrival  of  the 
police.  But  patience  and  principle  have  conquered  them  all ; 
and  now  we  may  see,  on  each  evening  of  the  week,  hundreds 
of  these  young  maniacs  engaged  in  diligent  study,  clothed,  and 
in  their  right  mind. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  walk  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  can  form  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  pain  and  the  toil  which  the  founders  and  conductors 
of  these  schools  have  jojfuUy  sustained  in  their  simple  and 
fervent  piety.  Surrendering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sabbath, 
their  only  day  of  rest,  and  often,  after  many  hours  of  toil, 
giving,  besides,  an  evening  in  the  week,  they  have  plunged  into 
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the  foulest  localities,  fetid  apartments,  and  harassing  duties*  We 
have  heard  of  school-rooms  so  closely  packed,  that  three  lads 
have  sat  in  the  fire-place,  one  on  each  hob,  and  the  third  in  the 
grate  with  his  head  up  the  chimney  ;  and  frequent  are  the  occa- 
sions on  which  the  female  teachers  have  returned  to  their  homes 
covered  with  the  vermin  of  their  tattered  pu]>ils.  All  this  they 
have  done,  and  still  do,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  charity, 
without  the  hope  of  recompense,  of  money,  or  of  fame-^it  staggers, 
at  firsts  our  belief,  but  nevertheless  it  is  true :  and  many  a  Sun- 
day-school teacher,  thus  poor  and  zealous,  will  rise  up  in  judg- 
ment with  lazy  ecclesiastics,  boisterous  sectarians,  and  self-seeking 
statesmen. 

It  must  be  manifest  that  in  schools  of  this  sort  difficulties  of  a 
peculiar  nature  stand  in  the  way  of  anything  like  a  regular  disci- 
pline. The  unsettled  and  lawless  habits  of  the  parents  or  other 
elder  people  about  these  young  creatures ;  the  physical  and  moral 
filthiness  of  their  lives ;  the  freedom  from  restraint — nay,  the 
absolute  licentiousness  they  enjoy,  even  as  infants;  their  utter 
ignorance  of  everything  but  practical  mischief;  and  their  com- 
plete destitution,  take  them  altogether  out  of  the  cat^ory  of  poor 
but  peaceful  children.  They  no  more  resemble  the  youngsters 
that  sit  demure  and  docile  in  our  parochial  and  dissenting  schools, 
than  the  cows  of  Buenos  Ay  res  resemble  those  of  Devonshire. 
Sir  F.  Head  has  related  that  the  imported  cargo  of  Englbh  milk- 
maids, handy  and  alert  in  the  gentle  experience  of  their  own 
affable  creatures,  approached  with  confidence  the  unknown  cattle : 
up  went  their  horns ;  and  down  went  the  pails  of  these  afirighted 
women, —  who  milked  their  kine  at  last,  it  is  true;  but  only  by 
a  process  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

Here,  then,  is  justification  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
such  schools,  based  on  the  knowledge  the  parties  then  had  of  the 
temper  and  condition  of  the  lowest  class.  We  have  since  acquired 
more  detailed  information,  which  we  shall  presently  communi- 
cate :  but  we  defend  on  these  grounds  both  the  schools  and  the 
name  by  which  they  are  designated.  The  very  title  denotes 
their  purpose ;  they  are  open  to  receive  all  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  superior  schools  by  the  rules  and  regulations  indis- 
pensable to  their  discipline.  The  decent  apparel,  the  washed 
face,  the  orderly  behaviour,  the  attendance  by  day,  the  penny  a 
week,  amount  to  an  interdict  on  their  admission,  were  they  even 
so  disposed,  to  the  National  and  British  Schools;  and,  over  and 
above  the  regulations,  the  dignity  of  the  parents  of  the  *  respect- 
able '  pupils— such  is  the  term — would  prompt  them  to  with- 
draw their  children  from  schools  where  an  intermixture  like  this 
was  allowed.    We  entertain  no  fanatical  passion  for  the  name, 
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though  we  could  quote  many  instances  in  which  some  of  the  most 
d^;raded  of  the  race  have  been  invited  by  the  belief  that  the 
place  and  the  service  were  not  too  grand  for  their  misery.  The 
narne^  too,  reminds  us  all  of  the  single  purpose  of  these  schools ; 
of  the  peculiar  sphere  in  which  we  are  to  labour ;  that  our  busi- 
ness is  not  in  transparent  lakes  and  flowing  rivers,  but  in  the 
gutter  and  in  the  mire.  Finally,  the  permanence  of  the  title 
does  not  condemn  the  pupils  to  the  permanence  of  their  condi- 
tion ;  the  children,  if  improved,  are  drafted  off  to  better  places 
of  education ;  but  the  Ragged  School  remains  for  those  who  are 
still  ragged. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  even  approximating  to  a  statement 
of  the  numbers  which  compose  this  class:  in  the  first  place, 
we  cannot  accurately  define  it;  in  the  second,  the  whole  fra- 
ternity are  prone  to  suspicion,  and  place  themselves,  on  the  very 
earliest  inquiry,  in  the  attitude  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael.  We  know 
all  this  well — nor  have  we  forgotten  the  pithy  saying  of  Mr. 
Canning,  that '  nothing  is  so  fallacious  as  figures,  except  facts,* — 
nevertheless  we  have  ventured  to  collect  some  statistical  details 
from  the  records  of  the  metropolitan  police.  A  small  propor- 
tion, however,  must  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate,  as  belong- 
ing to  a  class  whose  misery  is  not  quite  so  deep  as  what  we  have 
been  depicting. 

In  the  year  1845  there  were  taken  into  custody  by  the  metro- 
politan police  14,887  persons  of  both  sexes  under  20  years  of 
age.  Of  these  there  were  summarily  disposed  of  by  the  ma- 
gistrates— 

38  males^       15  females, under  10  years  of  age; 
1,187  123  at  10  and  under  15; 

3,519  1,191     ,,     at  15  and  under  20. 

There  were  committed  for  trial : — 

12  males,         4  females,  under  10  years  of  age ; 
370    , ,  44     , ,      at  10  and  under  15 ; 

1 ,139    , ,         257     , ,      at  15  and  under  20. 
Here  is  a  list  of  agenda  ample  enough  to  keep  both  magistrates 
and  police  from  growing  pursy  and  fat !  but  it  is  not  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  annual  mischief :  much  escapes  the  vigilance  of  the 
law ;  much  falls  somewhat  within  the  limits  of  crime ;  much, 
however  pernicious,  cannot  be  ranked  with  offences  against  the 
Queen's  peace.    Now  let  us  just  look  at  the  offences  of  some 
among  those  whom  the  magistrates  disposed  of  without  delay- 
Assaults    •    ••••••      1  under  10  years  of  age; 

„  58   at     10  and  under  15 

„  714         ,15  and  under  20. 

Misdemeanours  — 
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Misdemeanours 

With  intent  to  steal  .    •       3  under  10  years  of  age ; 

„  62    at     10  and  under  15 

„  128          15  and  undergo. 

Unlawful  possession  of  goodsi  32  under  10 

446   at     10  and  under  15 
„  591  15  and  under  20. 

Wilful  damage  .    .    .    •     2  under  10 

140   at     10  and  under  15 
„  500  15  and  under  20. 

Disorderly  characters     .     .111  10  and  under  15 

505  15  and  under  20. 


DnmkennesB  and  drunken) 
persons    •    •    •    .  J 
Reputed  thieves      ...     2  under  10 


473         15  and  under  20, 


38  15 
140   at    15  and  under  20. 

Vagrants  22  under  10 

„  242   at     10  and  under  15 

„  548  15  and  under  20. 

Such  is  the  moral  trainings  and  such  are  the  associations,  offered 
to  the  juvenile  poor  of  this  vast  metropolis !  Yet  thb  is  not  the 
sum  of  their  perils ;  snares  of  every  kind  beset  them  on  all  sides ; 
and  temptations,  that  have  been  found  too  strong  for  aflBuent  and 
instmcted  persons,  allure  these  untaught  and  ne^y  urchins  to  the 
perpetration  of  every  crime.  The  trades-people  and  inhabitants 
of  London  could  effect  far  more  than  the  police,  in  the  prevention 
of  offences,  by  greater  care  of  their  property,  and  vigilance  in  their 
houses;  it  is,  in  fact,  well  known  that  a  calculation  of  the  reckless 
exposure  of  goods  for  sale,  and  of  the  gullibility  or  carelessness 
of  domestic  servants,  is  the  ground  on  which  many  a  Liondon 
thief  decides  his  profession  for  himself,  in  preference  to  honest 
labour,  and  invites  others  to  join  him  in  the  '  holy  alliance.' 
This  culpable  negligence  and  its  results  are  clearly  esUtibited  in 
the  police-returns  for  1845 :  we  read  therein,  tbat^  out  of  1 1,976 
felonies, 

*•  541  were  cases  of  stealing  toolst  wood,  glasBi  &e.»  from  unfinished 
houses;  229,  of  stealing  from  carts  or  carriages;  d37»of  stealing  linen 
exposed  to  dry;  587,  of  stealing  poultry,  &c.,  in  outhouses;  1,588,  of 
stealing  goods  exposed  for  sale ;  1 , 880,  stealing  Arom  houses  where  doors 
were  left  open ' — 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number ;  and  which  might,  so  the 
constables  assert,  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  prevented  by 
suitable  care.    liOt  it  be  remembered  that  the  means  of  disposing 

of 
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of  such  plonder  ara  abandant  and  easy^  open  day  and  night  to 
thieves,  both  old  and  young.  It  may  as  well  be  hinted  to  our 
readers  that  '  dealer  in  marine  stores  *  is  a  common  synonym  for 
^  receiver  of  stolen  goods*' 

And  what  counterpoise  does  society  offer  to  such  temptations  ? 
We  have  seen  that  everything  physical  is  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
misdiief ;  sorely^  then,  it  will  be  opposed  by  every  moral  provi- 
sion      If  dreams  yet  flaiterj  once  again  attend.' 

Oat  of  the  total  of  59, 123  persons  taken  into  custody, 
15,263  could  neither  write  nor  read  ; 
99,659  could  read  only  and  write  imperfectly. 

We  cite  this  return,  not  in  a  superstitious  belief  that  roan  can  be 
regenerated  by  mere  literary  acquirements,  but  as  an  indication 
of  the  sinful  neglect  of  care  and  duty  which^  in  abandoning  these 
infants  to  corruption,  has  consigned  their  manhood  to  crime  and 
punishment. 

The  number  of  '  Ragged  Schools '  in  existence,  and  of  the 
parties  who  attend  them,  with  their  sad  peculiarities  of  condition, 
may  be  more  easily  stated* 

The  last  Report  shows  a  return  of  26  schools,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  2600  children,  and  250  teachers.  Since 
that  period  4  more  have  been  added,  making  an  amount  of 
30  schools  (still  much  below  what  is  required),  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  at  least  3000  children.  Some  are  opened 
on  Sunday  evenings  only,  and  in  that  case  are  managed  entirely 
by  voluntary  teachers;*  some  are  open  two  evenings  in  the 
week— others  five— and,  in  these  last  cases,  the  education  is  con- 
doctad  by  a  paid  master ;  not  more  than  two  or  three  are  open 
during  the  day.  lu  the  schools  which  are  open  on  the  Sunday 
only,  nothing  is  taught  but  religion ;  in  those  which  receive  pupils 
on  week-days,  though  the  whole  begins  and  closes  with  religious 
exercise,  there  are  superadded  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
We  may  describe  one  lately  established,  as  a  sample  of  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  which  may  be  generally  anticipated  by 
and  bye : — its  system  is  that  reoonunended  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Society ;  the  studies  begin  with  Scripture  lessons,  are 
carried  through  all  the  manipulations  of  the  Primer,  slate-pencil, 
and  Cocker,  aided  by  a  variety  of  attractive  illustrations ;  and  end 
with  a  hymn.  This  is  the  course  for  the  four  first  days  of  the 
week ;  on  the  fifth  (and  here  is  the  new  feature),  the  children, 
having  commenced  as  usual,  are  disposed  in  industrial  classes — 


*  The  school  ia  Juittou-street,  Lambeth,  it  one  of  tliete,  and  if  a  very  beautiful 
tpecimen  of  x«al,  piefy,  and  eamett  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  conductors :  it  has 
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the  girls  to  every  kind  of  needlework^  the  boys  to  the  crafts 
of  tailoring  and  shoemaking.  Admission  to  the  industrial  class 
is  treated  as  a  reward,  none  being  allowed  to  join  it  who  do  not 
present  a  ticket  as  an  evidence  of  their  regular  attendance  during 
the  former  days  of  the  week.  The  numbers  present  on  the 
last  evening  of  which  we  have  a  return,  were  63  girls  and  42 
boys,  all  of  them  brought  from  the  most  miserable  localities; 
they  were  diligent,  and  well  pleased  with  the  notion  of  mending 
their  own  clothes ;  and  a  bargain  was  soon  struck  between  the 
two  classes  of  the  lads — that  the  tailors  should  mend  coats  for 
the  shoemakers,  and  the  shoemakers  return  the  compliment  to 
the  tailors.  Though  the  numbers  which  have  been  received  into 
the  school  amount  to  283,  the  average  attendance,  such  is  their 
spirit  of  rambling,  goes  no  higher  than  53  boys  and  71  girls; 
the  school  being  open  from  half-past  six  to  nine.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment  are  very  moderate :  the  entire  cost, 
inclusive  of  wages  to  the  master-shoemaker,  master-tailor,  and 
mistress-needlewoman,  being  only  about  3d*  a-week  for  each  child 
on  the  average  attendance  of  124,  and  not  much  more  than  Id, 
a-week  on  the  full  complement  of  those  admitted. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  details 
that  exhibit  the  social  condition  of  a  large  part  of  these  children. 
We  have  been  unable,  through  want  of  time,  to  obtain  minute 
returns  from  every  school ;  the  statements,  however,  with  which 
we  are  furnished,  may,  we  believe,  be  relied  on  as  supplying 
a  just  notion  of  the  whole  mass.  We  have  examined  fifteen 
schools,  and  have  arrived  at  an  amount  of  2345  children  and 
young  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  with 
some  few  even  older,  who  are  occasional  hearers.  The  number 
of  average  attendants  will  be  less  by  at  least  one-third,  or  about 
1600.  Now  of  these  we  find  that  162  confess  that  they  have 
been  in  prison;  116  have  run  away  from  their  homes;  170 
sleep  in  lodging-houses  (the  chief  sinks  of  iniquity  in  the  me- 
tropolis) ;  253  live  by  begging ;  216  have  no  shoes  or  stockings ; 
280  have  no  hat,  cap,  or  bonnet;  101  have  nobody-linen;  249 
never  sleep  in  beds  ;  68  are  the  children  of  convicts  ;  125  have 
stepmothers;  and  306  have  lost  one  or  both  parents,  a  large 
proportion  having  lost  both. 

Here  is  subject-matter  enough  for  the  sentimental,  for  spare 
tears  and  wandering  sympathies !  Those  who,  amidst  the  en- 
joj-ments  of  existence,  seek  the  luxury  of  woe  in  a  poem  or  a 
romance,  may  learn  that  the  realities  of  life  are  more  touching 
than  fiction;  and  the  practical  alleviation  of  sorrow  quite  as 
delightful  as  the  happy  conclusion  of  a  novel.  We  roust,  too, 
have  political  economy  on  our  side,  for,  whatever  it  may  de- 
termine 
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termine  respecting  the  ragged  and  the  mendicant,  it  can  give 
but  one  judgment  touching  those  who  are  the  children  of  con- 
victs, and  those  who  have  no  parents,  or  whose  parents  have 
forced  them  to  the  perpetration  of  crime.  There  is  a  beautiful 
text,  '  When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the 
Lord  will  take  me  up.'  (Psalm  xxvii.)  Society  has  been  ordained 
by  God  for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures;  and  it  should,  therefore, 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  laws  with  a  heart  of  devout  and  affec* 
tionate  imitation. 

The  results  of  all  these  various  efforts  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  'laeta,  tristia,  ambigua, 
manifesta.'  If  we  measure  them  by  the  line  that  marks  the 
peace  and  amelioration  of  society,  they  will  appear,  in  the  amount 
of  evil  that  remains,  to  have  fallen  short  of  their  purpose ;  if  we 
consider  them  in  reference  to  the  curious  and  manifold  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  success — to  the  proofs  we  have  obtained  of 
individual  improvement — and  to  the  experience  thence  derived  of 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  this  class — the  note  of  despair  may  be 
exchanged  for  one  of  rejoicing.  Doubtless,  whatever  has  been 
the  effect  upon  the  pupils,  the  teachers  have  much  ground  for 
exultation;  they  have  attained  for  themselves,  by  immoveable 
endurance  and  pious  hope,  as  much  consolation  as  they  have 
bestowed,  rivalling  martyrs  and  ascetics  in  all  the  energies  of 
charity  and  patience. 

It  is  indeed  matter  of  astonishment  to  all  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  this  class  of  our  population,  that  so  much  success  has 
attended  these  humble  missionaries.  They  seek  to  reclaim  a 
wild  and  lawless  race,  unaccustomed  from  their  earliest  years  to 
the  slightest  moral  influence,  or  even  restraint,  and  bring  them 
back  to  notions  of  civilization  and  domestic  life.  Their  first  difS- 
culty  lies  in  the  roving  habits  of  many  of  these  infants  of  nature, 
who  oftentimes  quit  their  residences,  if  residences  they  have,  and 
migrate  in  flocks  to  other  districts  of  the  great  city.  Those, 
again,  who,  while  in  town,  are  more  stationary  in  their  nightly  re- 
sorts, indulge,  nevertheless,  in  long  absences  from  London,  and 
roam  for  weeks  together  over  the  neighbouring  counties.  The 
fine  months  of  summer  are  fatal  to  learning ;  the  chills  and  rains 
of  winter  drive  them  to  the  schools  for  warmth  and  shelter.  But 
such  broken  studies  and  imperfect  discipline  leave,  on  such  va- 
grants, few  traces  of  progress  in  which  the  teacher  can  find  his 
consolation.  Authority  he  cannot  exercise;  the  children  may  be 
coaxed,  but  they  cannot  be  coerced ;  fines  it  is  absurd  to  think  of ; 
beating  would  not  be  efiicacious,  nor  indeed  safe ;  expulsion  is  no 
punishment.  They  must  come  when  they  like,  or  they  will  not 
come  at  all,  for  we  offer  neither  food,  nor  clothing,  nor  immediate 
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temporal  advantage  of  any  kind ;  their  hopts  and  their  feam  are 
alike  unawakened,  and  wanton  tastes  find  nothing  to  coimteraet 
them.  A  procession  or  a  new  show  throws  oonfonon  into  every 
^  gymnasium/  and  shears  the  master  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
of  half  his  listeners.  It  was  our  lot,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  visit  one 
of  these  Ragged*schools  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  :  we  found  it 
comparatively  deserted  ;  but  the  mystery  was  soon  solved  by  the 
announcement  that,  it  being  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  many  had  de- 
termined to  avail  themselves  of  so  glorious  an  opportunity  for 
pleasure  or  for  profit. 

The  habits,  too,  of  their  daily  life,  the  associations  they  ne- 
cessarily form,  are  all  alike  in  the  way  of  the  teacher :  the  lessons 
of  the  evening  are  reversed  by  the  practice  of  the  following 
day — passed,  too  probably)  amidst  the  lowest  scenes  of  vioe 
and  revelry.  If  kept  at  home,  they  are  witnesses  of  all  that 
is  most  vile  in  language  and  conduct;  if  sent  abroad,  it  is  to 
beg  on  prepared  falsehoods— ^r  cheat  methodically  in  their  small 
trades'— or  steal  for  immediate  ccmsumption  or  for  sale  at  the 
receiving-shop.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  infusing  into  these  wan- 
derers a  sense  of  shame,  and  delicate  notions  of  'meum  and 
tuum  !'  Having  nothing  of  their  own^  they  are  under  no  terrors 
of  the  law  of  retaliation ;  being  destitute  of  common  necessaries, 
they  cannot  recognise  the  exclusive  possession  of  superfluities; 
and  so,  less  with  a  desire  to  infringe  another  man's  rights  than  to 
assert  what  they  consider  to  be  their  own,  they  help  themselves 
to  everything  that  comes  in  their  way.  They  make  little  or 
no  secret  of  their  successful  operations,  cloaking  them  only  with 
euphonous  terms :  they  '  find '  every  thing— they  '  take  *  nothing ; 
no  matter  the  bulk  or  quality  of  the  article,  it  was  '  &>und/ — 
sometimes  nearly  a  side  of  bacon,  just  at  the  oonvenient  time  and 
place;  and  many  are  the  loud  and  bitter  complaints  that  the 
'dealer  in  marine  stores'  is  utterly  dishonest,  and  has  given  far 
the  thing  but  half  the  price  that  could  be  got  in  the  markets 

Nor  does  punishment  humble  them  more  ^ectnally  tlian 
crime;  they  see  in  it  less  of  the  justice  of  the  law,  than  of  the 
skill  of  the  policeman ;  they  have  been  found  out,  and  sentenced 
accordingly ;  that  is  the  plain  statement  of  the  case,  and  they 
seldom  conceal  it.  Oftentimes  have  we  heard  an  able  and  amiable 
barrister — one  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  these  sdiools-^relate 
that,  in  passing  through  the  bye-streets  and  alleys,  he  has  been 
saluted  by  some  wild  urchin  wiA  *  How  do  ye  do,  Mr.  P  ?' 
*  Very  well,  I  thank  you ;  but  how  do  you  know  me  T  '  Know 
you !  why,  but  the  other  day  yon  got  me  off  at  the  Old  Bailey  !* 
Indeed,  it  not  unfk^quently  happens  that  the  boys,  on  quittii^ 
the  prisons,  will  march  straight  to  the  sdbooiMt  and  resume  their 
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aocuatomed  placet,  with  an  apology  to  the  teaoher—'  Sorry  I 
could  not  oome  before ;  bad  ten  days  of  Bridewell.*  We  must 
add  a  little  anecdote  recorded  by  one  of  the  City  missionaries. 
This  kind  and  worthy  man  had  endeared  himself  to  the  whole  of 
his  district,  and  specially  io  the  younger  population.  One  evening, 
having  put  on  a  new  coat,  he  went,  about  dusk,  through  a  remote 
street,  and  was  instantly  marked  as  a  quarry  by  one  of  these  rapa* 
cious  vagalxmds.  The  urchin  did  not  know  bun  in  his  new  attire, 
and,  therefore,  without  hesitation  relieved  his  pockets  of  their  con- 
tents. The  missionary  did  not  discover  his  loss,  nor  the  boy  his 
victim,  until,  in.his  flighty  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  street 
He  then  looked  round,  and  recognised,  in  the  distance,  his  old 
friend  and  teacher ;  he  ran  back  to  him  breathless^^  Halloa,* 
said  he,  *  is  it  you,  Mr.  ?  I  did  not  know  you  in  your  new 
coat ;  here  *s  your  handkerchief  for  you !'  Why,  surely  here  are 
the  practices  and  morals  of  violent  and  ignorant  times ;  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  the  modem  Dyaks  1  Robbery  is  a  profession 
whereby  they  obtain  all  their  subsistence,  and  not  a  little  reputa* 
tion— vice  reigns  predominant  over  all  that  portion  of  the  social 
system,  qualified  only,  as  in  this  case,  by  the  occasional  sympa- 
thies of  rude  and  barbarian  virtue. 

But  the  labour  has  not  been  altogether  unproductive,  and  the 
seed  has  yielded  an  increase.  We  have,  we  think,  a  right  to  an 
estimate,  in  the  calculation  of  service,  not  only  of  the  good  which 
has  been  done,  but  of  the  evil  that  has  been  prevented.  Orderly 
and  decent  habits  are  of  slow  growth,  and  specially  in  those  cir- 
cumstances where  the  practice  is  inevitably  separated  from  the 
theory.  A  washed  face,  no  doubt,  is  a  simple  preliminary,  but 
yet  one  that  may  not  at  first  be  exacted  of  a  child  revelling  ha^ 
bitually  in  filth,  and  living  in  a  district  where  water  is  scarce. 
Perseverance,  however,  has  prevailed ;  many  are  cleanly ;  more 
are  tamed;  not  a  few  are  brought  to  the  desire  of  better  things. 
The  affection  they  entertain  for  their  teachers  is  very  striking, 
based,  in  great  measure,  on  the  unhappy  fact  that,  except  from 
these  devcied  miuionaries,  they  have  never  enjoyed  the  language 
of  kindness.  It  is  peculkr,  and  expressed  after  the  fashion  of 
their  rough  nature*  A  short  time  ago,  the  night  having  set  in,  we 
were  passing  through  a  dark  street  to  the  inspection  of  a  school, 
when  a  gentleman  in  the  company  was  addressed  with  '  How  are 
you,  there?'  He  looked  at  the  lad,  who  turned  from  him  with 
evident  displeasure,  saying,  '  Oh,  I  thought  you  were  Teacher ; 
if  you  had  been,  I  *d  have  shaken  hands  with  you.'  This  may  be 
a  small  fact  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  mighty  one  to  show  the  power  of 
aympalhy  over  these  Arabs  of  the  metropolis. 

Nor  is  the  effect  transient.    Several  have  been  placed  in  ntu- 
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ations^  humble,  it  is  true,  bat  vastly  superior  to  the  condition 
whence  they  sprang.  We  have  traced,  without  surprise,  sundry 
instances  of  disappointment ;  but  we  could,  on  the  other  hand, 
detail  many  examples,  and  specially  among  the  females,  of  real 
and  lasting  amelioration ;  and  the  teachers  are  rewarded  by  fre- 
quent expressions  of  approval  from  those  who  have  admitted  on 
trial  these  poor  children  to  their  service.  We  may  rejoice,  too, 
that  the  pattern,  exhibited  in  London,  has  been  imitated,  where  it 
is  so  greatly  needed,  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 
The  history  of  the  efiTorts  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  successful  results 
that  attended  the  industrial  school  in  that  place,  will  repay  any 
reader  of  the  statement  in  a  late  Number  of  *  Chambers*s  Edin- 
burgh Journal and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  hear  of 
the  good  example  being  followed  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

It  must,  we  presume,  be  now  manifest  to  every  one  that  ordi- 
nary men  and  ordinary  systems  are  utterly  unserviceable  for  this 
part  of  our  species — they  are  the  wild  colts  of  the  Pampas,  not 
the  sober  nags  of  the  paddock ;  the  lasso,  not  the  sieve,  must  be 
the  instrument  of  their  capture.  But  it  is  no  less  manifest  that 
they  may  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilised  society,  become 
subject  to  its  laws,  and  be  sharers  of  its  duties.  If  the  '  Ra^ed 
School  Union '  shall  have  done  no  more  than  develope  the  exist- 
ence of  this  forsaken  class,  and  show  the  practicability  of  its  re- 
storation to  moral  life,  it  will  have  deserved  the  gratitude  and  the 
co-operation  of  every  thinking  citizen. 

A  scheme  is  now  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
day-school  (a  model,  we  trust,  to  many  others),  to  be  planted  in 
the  worst  locality  in  the  metropolis,  and  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  most  vagabond  and  destitute  boys,  who  will  be 
trained,  not  only  in  the  elements  of  ordinary  instruction,  but  to 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  some  trade  or  calling.  Such  a 
course,  desirable  in  every  system  of  education  of  the  people, 
which,  after  all,  is  to  qualify  them  to  do  their  duty  in  that  state 
of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them,  is  essentially 
necessary  in  the  treatment  of  these  lads.  Living  in  the  midst  of 
idleness  and  vice,  few  of  them  have  an  appetite  for  honest  employ- 
ment, or  any  acquaintance  with  it;  many  disregard  the  education 
that  is  offered  to  them,  because  it  seems  to  hold  forth  no  favourable 
promise;  and  the  few,  well  disposed  to  work,  are  rejected  by 
employers,  who  shrink  from  the  mark  on  their  foreheads,  stamped 
by  evil  associations  and  parental  ignorance  and  crime.  But  let  a 
prospect  be  opened  of  ^useful  learning* — of  something  that  may 
eventually  be  turned  to  account  in  the  great  pursuit  of  subsistence; 
and  hundreds,  we  venture  to  assert,  will  joyfully  and  earnestly 
accept  the  boon.  None  but  the  most  destitute  must  be  ad- 
mitted ; 
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mitted ;  none  but  those  whose  wretched  circumstances  seem  to 
place  them  beyond  the  possibilities  of  virtue.  The  school  must 
stand  in  the  very  midst  of  the  district,  not  planted  in  some  remote 
corner  of  the  county ;  it  must  be  so  placed  as  to  hold  forth  a 
constant  example,  and  act  beneficially,  even  on  the  parents  them- 
selves, by  the  daily  exhibition  of  improved  and  improving 
children. 

We  are  often  met  with  the  interrogatory — *  What  will  you 
do  with  these  children  when  you  have  educated  them?*  A 
reply  may  partly  be  found  in  the  statements  already  given;  but 
question  for  question — '  What  will  you  do  with  them,  if  you 
neglect  to  educate  them  V  They  are  not  soap-bubbles,  or  peach- 
blossoms, — things  that  can  be  puffed  away  by  the  breath  of  a 
suckling:  they  are  the  seeds  of  future  generations;  and  the 
wheat  or  tares  will  predominate,  as  Christian  principle  or  igno- 
rant selfishness  shall,  hereafter,  govern  our  conduct.  We  must 
cease,  if  we  would  be  safe,  to  trust  in  measures  of  coercion  and 
chastisement  for  our  juvenile  vagrants;  they  are  not  too  many 
to  be  educated  as  infants ;  they  are  far  too  many  to  be  punished  as 
adults.  We  must  entertain  higher  thoughts  for  them  and  for 
England — and,  with  a  just  appreciation  of  their  rights,  and  our 
own  duties,  not  only  help  them,  by  God's  blessing,  from  these 
depths  of  degradation ;  but  raise  them  to  a  level  on  which  they 
may  run  the  course  that  is  set  before  them,  as  citizens  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  heirs  of  a  glorious  immortality. 


Art.  V. — La  Spedizione  di  Carlo  Odoardo  Stuart  negli  ami 
1743-6,  descritta  Latinamente  nel  1751  dal  Gesuita  Giulio 
Cordara,  e  era  fatta  Italiana  da  Antonio  Gussalli,  Milano, 
1845. 

THAT  civil  war  is  the  saddest  of  national  misfortunes,  and 
unrighteous  rebellion  the  highest  crime  that  man  can  com- 
mit against  man,  are  propositions  which  few  will  dispute,  when 
stated  apart  from  political  feeling.  Yet  not  only  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent judgment  formed  upon  these  points  amid  the  din  and  ex- 
citement  of  troubled  times,  but  in  almost  every  case  popular 
legend  and  tradition  are  prone  to  clothe  these  scourges  with  at- 
tractive colours,  which  even  the  iron  pen  of  history  is  loath  to 
deface.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  since  scarcely  any  cause,  however 
unworthy  or  desperate,  has  been  entirely  without  the  support  of 
highminded  and  heroic  characters,  who,  in  hazarding  all  that  was 
dear  to  themselves,  and  precious  to  their  country,  have  acted 

solely 
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■oltly  and  constantly  for  conscience'  sske.  Thns  have  the  reli- 
gious  wars  in  France,  the  rivalry  of  the  Roses  in  England,  even 
the  skirmishes  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  developed  charac- 
ters and  incidents  honourable  to  human  nature,  and  prolific  in 
themes  for  the  biographer  and  the  poet.  The  various  risings 
during  last  century,  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to 
the  Britbh  throne,  are  instances  still  more  in  point,  for  there 
principle  was  in  direct  antagonism  with  expediency.  Setting 
aside  the  plea  founded  on  divine  and  indefeasible  right,  and 
granting  that  the  unconstitutional  conduct  of  James  II.  had  vir- 
tually  released  his  subjects  from  their  duty,  still  the  hereditary 
claims  of  his  son  were  beyond  all  doubt,  and  the  miserable 
calumny  which  questioned  his  birth  was  too  monstrous  an  asser** 
tion  to  tell  in  favour  of  a  party  which  had  none  other  to  urge.  It 
were  vain  now  to  speculate  on  the  results  to  our  country,  had  the 
Prince  of  Wales  been  placed  under  the  training  of  judicious  Pro* 
testant  instructors,  and  called  to  the  succession  when  the  avowedly 
make-shift  reign  of  William  had  reached  its  natural  termination* 
But  undoubtedly  the  indiridual  character  of  those  sovereigns  who 
*  reigned  in  his  stead  *  was  not  such  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
foreign  powers,  or  to  conciliate  the  many  at  home,  who,  grudging 
them  even  a  lip-service,  reserved  the  allegiance  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  obedience  of  their  hands,  for  him  whom  they  held  to  be 
their  rightful  lord. 

Thus  far  was  the  Jacobite  cause  based  upon  sentiments  worthy 
of  sympathy,  nor  was  it  without  other  propitious  influences.  Its 
country  leaders  (for  at  court  there  was  little  to  choose  between  a 
corrupt  government  and  a  self-seeking  opposition)  included  many 
heads  of  the  most  ancient  houses,  especially  in  those  districts 
where  family  influence  retained  an  almost  feudal  sway ;  men  more 
ready  to  hazard  their  all  in  behalf  of  a  houseless  exile  than  to 
calculate  the  advantages  of  facile  conformity,  or  the  gains  of 
revolutionary  vicissitude.  It  had  the  warm  support  of  the  ladies, 
ever  prompt  to  sympathise  with  the  unfortunate.  The  mass  of 
its  followers  were  persons  in  whom  the  olden  ties  of  loyalty  and 
clanship  conscientiously  resisted  the  innovations  of  political  wis- 
dom. That  the  qualities  essential  to  a  more  than  temporary 
success  were  wanting,  that  the  ultimate  failure  was  total,  and 
that  the  eventual  results  of  the  Hanoverian  sway  conciliated  all 
disaffection,  and  raised  our  country  to  an  unparalleled  prosperity, 
are  circumstances  in  no  way  detracting  from  the  romantic  interest 
that  hangs  round  the  Jacobite  struggles. 

A  theme  which  brought  to  our  very  doors  incidents  fitted  for 
the  days  of  chivalry,  and  which  connected  our  fathers  with  adven- 
tures worthy  of  the  paladins,  has  naturally  inspired  many  a  popu- 
lar 
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lar  inelody>  and  become  a  favourite  in  our  national  literature : 
and  although  a  standard  history  of  the  rebellions  of  last  century 
remains  to  be  written^  the  materials  for  it,  rocendy  re-arranged  in 
the  interesting  volumes  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Jesse  and  Mrs.  Thomson,  may 
now  be  regarded  as  nearly  complete.  Some  gleanings  may,  how- 
ever, still  be  found,  especially  on  the  Continent ;  and  to  this  point 
our  present  paper  is  given.  The  revolution  of  1792  has  indeed 
swept  from  France  most  traces  of  the  mock  pageantry  of  St  Ger- 
mains>  as  well  as  of  the  stately  court  of  Versailles ;  but  in  Italy  the 
traveller  is  often  starded  by  some  memorial  of  vagabond  royalty, 
in  connection  with  the  Stuart  name.  At  Florence,  whilst  pacing 
'  Santa  Croce's  holy  precincts>*  he  may  gaze  on  the  memorial  raised 
to  Alfieri's  wayward  genius  by  her  who  found  in  his  affection  a 
solace  for  the  neglect  of  her  degraded  husband,  Charles  Edward ; 
in  an  adjoining  chapel  he  may  visit  the  spot  of  her  own  repose ; 
at  the  Palasao  Guadagni  (now  San  Clemente),  the  home  of  her 
ill-starred  union,  he  will  find  furniture  besring  medallion  por«- 

C  R 

traits  of  the  spouses,  the  arms  of  England  in  the  hall,  and 

upon  the  chimney  weathercocks,  as  if  in  mockery  of  a  royalty  the 
sport  of  every  wind.  Travelling  onward,  he  may  note  lapidary 
inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  exiles  and  their  temporary  so- 
journ, in  the  ducal  palace  of  Urbino;  in  the  Cattani  villa,  near 
Pesaro ;  at  Viterbo,  whither  the  son  of  James  II.  repaired  to  meet 
his  bride,  and  at  Montefiascone,  where  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed ;  at  Alba  Longa,  where  Charles  Edward  dragged 
out  his  last  dishonoured  years ;  at  Frascati,  where  he  was  buried — 
where  his  brother,  the  good  Cardinal -Bishop,  long  and  admirably 
maintained  the  respect  due  to  his  birth  and  his  mitre — and 
where  a  gray-haired  retainer  of  the  decayed  house  still  loves  to 
gossip  of  his  former  masters.  Lastly,  at  Rome  he  will  find  him- 
self surrounded  by  Stuart  memorials,  and  may  yet  pick  up  some 
Stuart  relics.  The  Muti  (now  Savorelli)  pcJace  was  the  home 
of  the  little  court  from  their  first  arrival  in  die  metropolis  of  their 
Church  until  the  death  of  Charles  Edward ;  the  Cardinal  resided 
chiefly  at  the  Cancellaria ;  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  his  titular 
parish,  bears  his  arms;  his  mother's  heart  is  enshrined  in  the 
church  of  the  Santissimi  Apostoli;  whilst  her  tasteless  tomb  en- 
cumbers St.  Peter*S|  in  the  crypt  whereof  are  the  ashes  of  her 
husband  and  her  two  sons,  whose  monument,  erected  by  the  heir 
of  George  III.,  suitably  closes  a  career  habitually  marked  by 
contrasts  and  contradictions. 

In  the  Communal  Archives  of  Urbino  there  is  preserved  a  record 
of  the  residence  of  'James  the  Third,  King  of  Oreat  Britairiy  in 
that  city,  which  throws  some  new  lights  upon  a  part  of  bis  history  as 

yet 
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yd  little  illustrated.*  It  was  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts  to  experience 
and  to  manifest  to  the  world  the  faithlessness  of  the  Bourbons, 
who,  with  a  selfish  policy  that  has  been  amply  avenged  on  their 
posterity^  affected  an  interest  in  the  English  exiles  only  at  the 
moment,  and  to  the  degree^  consistent  with  their  own  temporary 
objects,  and  who  never  cherished  them  but  to  squeeze  the  fruit 
and  toss  away  the  rind.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  Louis 
XIV.  recognised  the  Hanoverian  succession,  was  but  the  first  of 
a  series  of  untoward  events  for  the  Jacobite  cause,  and  it  was 
rapidly  followed  by  the  death  of  that  monarch,  and  by  the  entire 
failure  of  the  titular  King's  descent  upon  Scotland.  The  Regent 
Orleans  was  not  the  man  to  befriend  a  falling  cause ;  James,  on 
his  return  to  the  Continent^  found  no  asylum  open  to  him  but  the 
papal  city  of  Avignon ;  and  though^  for  a  prince  whose  family  Lad 
made  such  sacrifices  for  the  Romish  faith,  and  whose  residence 
under  almost  any  temporal  sovereign  might  have  compromised 
his  host^  the  Papal  states  were  the  natural  asylum^ — even  in  that 
town  the  jealousies  of  England  denied  him  a  tranquil  abode. 
As  the  Stuarts  were  at  once  the  martyrs  for  Popery,  and  the 
means  whereby  heretical  England  might  be  reclaimed,  it  became 
equally  the  paternal  care  and  the  policy  of  successive  pontiffs  to 
afford  them  an  honourable  retreat,  and  to  promote  their  eventual 
restoration ;  but  Clement  XL,  by  birth  an  Albani  of  Urbino, 
was  moreover  a  man  of  kind  and  generous  dispositions,  in 
whom  illustrious  misfortune  was  sure  of  a  friend.  He  therefore 
readily  offered  his  aid  in  extricating  James  from  his  embar- 
rassing position  ;  and  regarding  it  as  matter  of  public  scandal,  that 
one  with  such  claims  should  wander  as  a  vagrant,  spurned  from 
door  to  door,  he  settled  upon  the  royal  exile  a  pension  of  12,000 
scudi  (2610/.),  and  invited  him  to  select  for  his  abode  some  town 
in  the  Italian  dominions  of  the  Church,  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gesting Urbino.  The  reasons  for  this  preference  may  have  been 
the  private  influence  which  his  Holiness  could  there  render  sub- 
servient to  the  convenience  of  his  guest^  and  also  the  superior 
accommodation  of  the  stately  palace,  wherein  the  long  line  of  its 
illustrious  Dukes  had,  until  within  a  century,  kept  a  court  cele- 
brated throughout  Italy  as  an  asylum  of  the  muses  and  the  graces^ 
a  haven  of  letters  and  arts. 

When  James  had  decided  upon  accepting  Urbino  as  a  resi- 
dence, the  Pope  consulted  his  comfort  by  appointing  to  its  go- 
vernment Monsignor  Alemanno  Salviati,  a  prelate  already  well 
known  to  the  Prince  at  Avignon,  and  by  sending  one  of  his  own 
nephews  to  attend  him  on  his  arrival,  with  a  suitable  guard  of 

*  Diario  di  Giovanni  Fortuniano  Gueroli  Pucci,  sulla  venuta  permauenca  e  dii- 
cesio  da  Urbino,  del      della  Gran  Bretagna  Giacomo  III.  Stuardo. 
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honour.  After  visiting  Rome  to  attend  the  functions  of  St. 
Peter*8  day,  and  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  Pontiff^  who  pre* 
sented  him  with  20,000  scudi  (4350/.) ,  he  arrived  at  Urbino  on 
the  11th  of  July,  1717,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of  Ormond, 
Mar,  and  Perth,  and  by  a  large  suite,  chiefly  of  Scottish  gentle* 
men.*  Recent  improvements  have  rendered  its  rugged  site  com- 
paratively accessible,  but  even  then  his  Swiss  carriage  was  dragged 
up  to  the  palace  by  only  three  horses.  Next  morning  he  gave 
audience  to  the  principal  resident  nobility,  with  the  Gonfaloniere 
or  chief  magistrate  at  their  head,  who  kissed  the  lapel  of  bis 
waistcoat,  after  which  be  attended  high  mass  in  the  cathedral. 
From  the  details  of  similar  ceremonials,  the  empty  pageants  of  a 
nominal  royalty,  we  gather  a  few  curious  particulars  of  this  sha« 
dowy  court.  The  most  important  and  imposing  of  such  occasions 
were  those  for  devotional  purposes,  including  a  daily  procession 
to  mass,  followed  by  the  Romanists  of  his  own  suite,  and  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  town.  On  fete-days,  and  at  his  usual 
afternoon  promenade,  that  indispensable  observance  of  Italian 
life,  he  drove  in  a  coach-and-six,  escorted  by  his  courtiers  on 
horseback,  and  attended  by  liveried  lacqueys  and  a  guard  of 
honour.  A  smile  at  such  attelage  may  arise,  when  we  add  that 
the  distance  from  the  palace  to  the  cathedral  is  scarcely  the 
length  of  a  state-carriage  when  harnessed,  and  that  the  longest  of 
the  three  drives  then  practicable  does  not  exceed  a  mile.  Each 
of  these  led  to  a  convent,  but  not  unfrequently  such  visits  were 
more  with  a  sporting  than  a  spiritual  object^  and  were  ended  by 
'  some  hare-coursing  with  his  clever  little  Danish  doggies.' 

The  stagnate  gaieties  of  this  provincial  town  received  a  remark- 
able stimulus  from  the  arrival  of  so  distinguished  a  guest,  and  the 
leading  residents  established  public  assemblies  for  Sunday  and  other 
holiday  evenings  during  the  winter.  These  'King  James  III.' 
good-humouredly  attended,  joining  freely  in  the  conversation,  and 
taking  his  place  at  the  card-table  to  play  <mibre  with  the  ladies. 
He  also  honoured  by  his  occasional  visits  the  evening  receptions 
at  the  Casa  Bonaventura,  '  at  which  there  was  first  a  musical  per- 
formance by  native  and  other  artists,  until  his  Majesty  rising, 
bowed  thrice  to  the  ladies,  and  retired,  but  without  allowing  any 
of  the  gendemen  to  attend  him  to  the  door,  except  his  own  suite, 
who,  after  seeing  him  to  the  palace,  returned  to  the  ball  and 
cards  which  followed,  with  beautiful  refreshmenU,  all  in  sump- 
tuous and  brilliant  style.'  As  the  carnival  of  1718  advanced, 
amateur  theatricals  were  got  up  by  the  Academicians  of  the  Pas- 

*  There  is  in  tlie  tame  arcliives  a  list  of  the  court,  about  fifty  in  number,  including 
two  ladies,  one  of  whom  was  the  high-spirited  Couutess  of  Nilhsdale. 
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cdi,  the  entertaininenii  beuig  Agrippa,  Griseldi^  and  the  Feete 
of  Hercules,  the  iaat  of  which  became  an  amaziag  farourite  of  the 
tatular  king,  who  presented  the  performers  with  a  ailver  bowl 
which  they  sold  for  164  dollars.*  In  order,  however,  to  enjoj 
the  more  refined  amusement  of  the  opera,  he  made  an  excursion 
to  Fano,  a  town  possessing  for  him  associations  of  no  ordinary 
interest.  Laura  Materozzi,  daughter  of  an  ancient  family  there, 
probably  owed  to  the  accident  of  her  mother  being  sister  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin  her  elevation  to  sovereign  rank,  as  wife  of 
Alfonso  duke  of  Modena ;  her  daughter  Maria  Beatrice  became 
Queen  of  England,  and  mother  of  the  exile.  Daring  Lent, 
oratorios  were  given  at  the  governor  s  expense,  and  the  £aster 
solemnities  were  performed  by  James  with  exemplary  devotion, 
though  with  a  magnificence  becoaung  bis  conventioMl  rank. 
These  having  been  concluded,  musical  entertainments  were  pro* 
vided.  for  him  by  t^e  families  of  Bonaventnra  and  Stoccoli ;  but 
on  the  18th  of  May  a  courier  brought  tidily  of  the  death  of  the 
widowed  Mary  of  Modena  in  France,  and  the  titty  court  of  her 
son  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  scene  of  moumii^,  the  funeral 
offices  of  the  dead  being  repeatedly  performed,  with  every 
elaborate  and  costly  observance  of  the  Romish  ntual,  wherein 
the  entire  city  participated,  in  mourning  attice.  In  return  ibr 
these  various  civilities,  the  Chevalier  gave  a  public  banquet  every 
two  months^  on  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Gronfalaniere,  or 
mayor. 

On  the  'Stfa  of  October,  1718,  he  set  oat  incognito,  in  Ithe  imp* 
of  meeting  at  Ferrara  his  bride  Maria  Cl^nenUna  fiabieski,  and 
of  bringing  her  V>  Urbino  for  a  short  time,  befcoe  tFanaferring 
his  residence  to  Rome.  These  plans  were,  bowevo*,  Tendered 
abortive,  by  the  news  which  met  faun  at  Bologna  of  the  Princess 
having  been  arrested  at  Innspruck,  at  the  insUgatitm  of  Greorge 
and  the  Chevalier  in  oonsequence  swimoned  his  suite  to  join  him 
in  Rome,  to  which  he  immediately  repaired,  and  whence  he  soon 
after  visited  the  court  of  Spain,  to  superint^d  the  embarkation 
of  Ormond's  unavailing  expedition  to  Scotland.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  attentions  he  had  met  with  at  Urbino  was  not  soon 
effaced  from  his  mind,  and,  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  the  autumn 

*  This  amutement,  transmitted  from  the  palmy  daya  of  Venice,  was  managed  in 
much  less  classic  taste  than  its  name  would  seem  to  indicate.  <>i  a  wooden  stage 
resting  upon  barrels,  a  group  of  men  supported  shoulder-high  a  smaller  stage,  on  whi^ 
stood  another  smaller  group,  upon  whose  shoulders  a  third  tier  placed  themselves ; 
and  so  upwards  until  seven  or  eight  tapering  stories  rose  in  a  living  pyramid,  crowned 
by  a  boy  called  the  crest,  whose  cotq)  de /orct  consisted  hi  cutting  a  somerset  upon  the 
head  of  his  single  supporter.  A  variation  very  popular  in  the  *  Ocean  Queen '  con- 
sisted in  placing  a  man's  feet  upon  the  sharp  and  mobile  iron  prows  of  two  gondolas, 
as  the  base  of  an  obelisk  composed  of  three  posture-makers  successively  standing  on 
each  other's  shoulders,  and  crowned  by  a  ertH^boy  boelt  i^wardil 
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of  1722^  after  passing  the  summer  at  Lucca  baths,  he  carried  hia 
Queen  to  visit  his  mountain  refuge.  During  their  stay  of  three 
days,  his  favourite  interlude  of  the  Feats  of  Hercules  was  re- 
peated, with  other  diversions  and  religious  functions  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  detail.* 

His  court  had  been  gladdened  by  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  his 
visionary  honours  at  Home,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1720. 
The  infant  was  ushered  into  the  world  in  presence  of  ten 
cardinals,  four  Roman  princes,  the  senator,  two  conservators,  two 
ambassadors,  two  bishops,  many  'milords,'  and  nine  Roman 
princesses!  his  baptismal  names,  hitherto  partially  overlooked, 
were  James  Phihp  Louis  Casimir  Thomas  Silvester-Maria 
Charles  Edward. 

Regarding  the  marriage  of  James,  little  is  known  but  that  it 
proved  unhappy.  The  intri|^es  that  spring  spontaneously  in 
courtly  soils  seem  to  increase  m  rancour  as  their  neld  is  narrowed 
and  obscured.  In  the  few  documents  that  remain  to  shed 
sickly  light  on  the  pageant  royalty  of  the  Muti  palace,  we  may 
trace  a  struggle  between  the  influence  of  Maria  Clementina  over 
her  husband,  and  that  of  Hay  titular  Earl  of  Inverness,  master 
of  bis  household,  which  ended  in  the  lady*s  retiring  to  a  convent. 
It  would  be  v^  profitless  to  rake  up  these  squabbles,  or  to 
weigh  recriminating  statements  as  to  the  husband's  morals  and 
his  wife's  temper ;  but  we  may  quote  portions  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  her  in  French,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1725,  as  throwing 
light  upon  their  respective  manners  : — 

*  I  am  very  glad.  Madam,  that  you  have  taken  the  step  of  writing  to 
Hie  00  tbi*  oecasion,  siace  I  havs  thereby  an  oppoitunity  ol  fully  ex- 
plaining to  you  my  ^eliogs  in  the  same  manner,  which  I  prefer  to  doing 
so  verlMlly^  having  long  been  aware  from  experience  that  you  are  so 
prejudiced  against  whatever  originates  with  me  as  not  to  listen  to  me 
patiently.  I  am  also  apprehensive  that  my  sentiments  have  not  been 
clearly  explained  to  you,  and  I  would  fain  believe  that  you  in  no  way 
authorised  the  manner,  so  little  respectful  or  decent,  in  which  these 
matters  have  been  discussed  with  me. 

'  Certain  it  is.  Madam,  that  I  have  ever  loved  you  alone,  and  that  I 
have  never  desired  anything  more  anxiously  than  to  please  you  in  all 
respects,  always  with  due  regard  to  reason,  my  honour,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  afiairs. 

^  I  know  hut  too  well  that  we  have  often  experienced  anxieties  and 


•  In  eomnlhnent  to  his  tojoum  at  Urbino,  Cardiual  Hannibal  Albani  dedicated  to 
him  tbt  handaoma  volume  illusiratite  of  that  city  pnblished  undtr  hi*  auspicea  in 
1724,  The  C«m  Booarentura  above  named  Ktaioed  until  the  prewt  year  two  inte- 
resting picturea,  one  representing  the  Chevalier marriage,  the  other  his  eldest  son's 
christening ;  both  full  of  portraits  in  the  gorgeouf  court  dresses  of  the  day.  These  are 
now  the  property  of  tiie  Earl  of  Northesk. 
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difficuldet,  but  these  I  should  always  have  endured  with  greater  equa* 
nimitj,  had  I  not  observed  them  to  be  occasioned  less  by  tne  vivacity  of 
your  disposition  than  by  your  over-readiness  to  listen  to  petty  complaints 
and  insinuations,  and  to  fancy  yourself  hurt  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
retailed  them ;  and  you  cannot  but  recollect  with  what  patience  I  have 
for  two  years  submitted  to  your  sullen  humours,  and  how,  when  you 
scarcely  would  speak  to  me  or  look  at  me,  I  had  recourse  only  to  silence. 

*  You  will,  I  trust,  reflect  that  you  not  only  have  at  all  times  pos- 
essed  my  entire  and  undivided  affection,  but  that,  in  as  far  as  my  cir* 
cumstances  and  station  permitted,  I  have  neglected  nothing  that  could 
contribute  to  your  contentment :  as  regards  expense  I  never  restricted 
you ;  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  choose ;  you  have  seen  whomsoever 
you  thought  lit ;  you  write  and  receive  letters  without  restraint ;  and 
you  know  moreover  that,  far  from  encouraging  your  life  of  solitude  and 
retirement,  I  did  my  best  to  induce  you  to  extend  your  amusements, 
which  would  have  also  added  to  my  own.  In  short,  everywhere  and  in 
every  thing  have  I  left  you  at  liberty  to  follow  your  own  tastes  and 
inclinations,  only  reserving  to  myself  the  mastery  of  my  own  household 
and  affairs.' 

After  adverting  to  the  questions  regarding  Lord  Inverness,  and 
other  domestic  details  of  small  moment,  be  continues : — 

^  Such  being  the  state  of  matters,  I  could  not  but  be  equally  sur* 
prised  and  offended  when  a  threat  was  brought  to  me,  that,  if  I  did  not 
dismiss  an  able,  faithful,  and  laborious  minister,  you  would  go  into  a 
convent ;  for  even  had  I  been  disposed  to  replace  him  by  another,  after 
such  a  proceeding  my  honour  required  me  to  retain  him.  But  setting 
aside  this  motive,  I  could  not  at  the  present  juncture  displace  him, 
without  ruining  my  interests  and  throwing  my  affairs  into  the  greatest 
confusion.  He  however,  tired  and  vexed  at  being  constantly  the  object 
of  your  undeserved  aversion,  as  he  so  long  has  been  of  that  of  my 
enemies,  has  asked  leave  to  retire,  and  only  my  positive  orders  retain 
him  about  me.  See,  Madam,  to  what  difficulties  you  expose  me !  What 
honourable  man  will  venture  to  serve  me,  after  the  scenes  you  have 
publicly  exhibited?  Do  not  then  wonder  that  I  expect  from  you  some 
token  of  regret  for  the  disrespect  you  have  shown  me,  and  for  the  injury 
you  have  done  yourself  and  me  by  so  unheard-of  an  exposure,  and  that 
you  will  thereafter  open  your  heart  to  me  unreservedly :  if  you  do  so  I 
shall  forget  the  past,  and  shall  in  future  only  study  your  satisfaction 
and  happiness. 

*  I  protest,  Madam,  that  I  know  of  no  just  ground  you  have  of  com- 
plaint against  me ;  were  I  conscious  of  any,  I  should  assuredly  remedy 
it,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  if  you  take  time  for  ctindid  reflection,  you 
will  be  touched  by  all  I  am  writing  to  you,  and  by  my  gentle  and  kind 
behaviour  towards  you.  Do  then  repent  of  the  past,  and  do  not  4rive 
matters  to  extremity,  which  indeed  you  cannot  do  without  precipitating 
yourself  into  irretrievable  mischief,  and  incurring  responsibility  to  God 
and  man. 

^  This,  my  dear  Clementina,  is  all  I  can  say  upon  a  sad  and 
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lamentable  subject.  I  ooDjure  you  to  malce  it  natter  of  aeriout 
meditation.  Thiuk  bow  glorious  it  is  to  avow  an  error,  and  tbat  it  is  but 
by  correcting  it  you  can  restore  your  bappineaa ;  and  do  not  any  longer 
resist  the  last  efforts  of  my  tenderness,  which  only  awaits  your  return  to 
rekindle,  never  again  to  relax  or  cease. 

*  James  R.' 

Tbis  letter  was  recovered  a  few  months  ago>  with  other  similar 
diKoments,  from  the  Count  Sigismondo  Malatesta  of  Rome>  heir, 
through  his  wife,  of  the  Canonico  Angelo  Cesarini,  the  secretary 
and  testamentary  trustee  of  Cardinal  York.  Many  Stuart  relics 
have  been  obtained  in  the  last  few  years  from  the  Malatesta 
palace.  Some  old  family  portraits  were  bought  by  the  Baroness 
Braye,  and  a  number  of  books,  papers,  medals,  miniatures,  and 
engravings  have  been  secured  by  Lord  Walpole,  the  Rev.  James 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Dennistoun  of  Dennistoun,  and  Mr.  R.  J. 
Macpherson.  This  last  gentleman,  a  landscape  painter  in  Rome, 
whose  family  Buffered  for  their  stanch  Jacobitism,  obtained  from 
the  Muti  villa  at  Frascati,  long  occupied  by  Cardinal  York,  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  Muti  palace,  when  decked  out  and 
illuminated  for  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  with  portraits  of  his 
father,  himself,  and  most  of  their  little  court.  This  picture  has 
since  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas.  A 
beautiful  portrait  of  the  elder  Chevalier,  painted  at  Urbino  and 
left  in  the  palace  there,  has  been  lately  sent  to  Fingask  Castle  in 
Perthshire,  the  former  owner  of  which,  Sir  Stuart  Thriepland, 
was  'out'  in  'the  fifteen'  and  'the  forty-five.*  Among  the 
Malatesta  papers  was  found  a  most  voluminous  diary  kept  by  the 
CardinaVs  secretary  at  his  desire — a  heap  of  puerile  prolixity, 
from  which,  nevertheless,  many  curious  particulars  might  be 
selected. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  An  expedition,  such  as  that  of  Charles  Edward  in  1745, 
naturally  aroused  much  sympathy  and  interest  on  the  Continent. 
The  hereditary  principle  had  not  ^et  been  exposed  to  such  rude 
infringements  from  the  popular  will  as  a  later  age  has  witnessed. 
By  foreign  communities,  unversed  in  constitutional  niceties,  and 
generally  of  Romanist  convictions,  the  exile  of  the  Stuarts  was 
viewed  as  a  purely  religious  persecution — an  impression  con- 
firmed by  the  uniform  support  they  received  from  the  Holy  See. 
Farther,  the  aggravation  of  their  sufferings  by  the  heartless  con- 
duct of  near  relations  who  had  supplanted  them,  and  the  favourable 
contrast  of  their  high-bred  and  elegant  address  with  the  harsh, 
rude  manners  of  the  early  Hanoverian  princes,  conciliated  a 
majority  of  Europe  to  their  pretensions.    The  total  failure  of  the 
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enterprise  ere  long  dariied  thete  wide-qpread  aspiraUoss,  but  the 
heroic  feature*  of  the  oaofte^  and  the  rumoured  romance  of  the 
Chevalier*8  personal  adventures,  awoke  far  and  near  an  inteiise 
curiosity  for  the  details.  Of  the  various  attempts  to  supplj  this 
information  abroad,  that  of  the  Jesuit  Cordara  would  probably 
have  been  the  best  calculated  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  but  for  the 
perverted  pedantry  which  induced  him  to  clothe  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage a  work  written  on  a  purely  popular  theme,  and  it  was  not 
until  last  year  that  an  Italian  version  of  it  appeared,  to  renew  for 
the  moment  the  interest  of  a  long  past  topic. 

Giulio  Cesare  Cordara  was  born  in  1704,  of  the  noble  family 
of  the  Counts  of  Calamendrana  in  Piedmont,  and  received  his 
education  at  Rome.  At  an  early  age  he  was  enrolled  in  the  order 
of  Jesus,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  easy  eloquence  of 
his  writings,  both  in  Italian  and  Latin.  These  qualities  recom- 
mended him  as  continuator  of  the  History  of  the  Jesuits,  begun 
by  Crlandini;  but  after  the  publication  of  one  volume,  the  under- 
taking was  suspended,  and  passed  into  other  hands.  He  sub* 
sequently  increased  his  reputation  by  a  variety  of  literary  per- 
formances, including  several  saintly  biographies.  None  of  his 
compositions  are,  however,  more  creditable  to  his  industry  than 
the  long-neglected  narrative  which  we  have  now  to  notice. 
Cordara  survived  the  suppression  of  his  order,  and  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  From  such  a  writer  we  cannot  reasonably 
look  for  much  novelty  as  to  the  leading  incidents  of  the  insurrec- 
lion,  and  of  the  two  campaigns  through  which  it  was  protracted. 
Neither  can  we  regard  him  as  our  best  authority  for  the  wander- 
ings of  their  hero,  after  the  rout  of  CuUoden  had  rendered  him 
an  outlawed  felon.  But  as  to  the  means  whereby  the  Prince 
trained  himself  for  what  he  considered  his  mission,  and  the  cir^ 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  prepared  in  Italy,  we  feel  our- 
selves bound  to  accept  the  accomplished  Italian  as  a  new  and 
important  witness. 

*  Edward,  titular  Prince  of  Wales,  was  reared  from  Infancy  never  to 
forego  the  desire  or  the  hope  of  recovering  the  crown,  and,  even  in  early 
youth,  it  was  his  aim  to  discipline  to  every  kitigly  art  those  talents  and 
regal  endowments  with  which  nature  had  famished  him.  Features  of 
remarkable  regularity  and  beauty,  with  a  certain  princely  air ;  a  noble, 
generous,  and  fervid  disposition ;  a  soaring  spirit,  capable  of  the  loftiest 
flights;  a  nimble  yet  robust  frame,  and  an  equable  temperament  were 
native  gifts,  to  which  he  added  a  studious  acquaintance  with  all  courtly 
habits  and  observances,  and  an  admirably  gentlemanhke  and  easy 
manner,  with  an  unfailingly  joyous  and  fluent  address.  Though  avoid- 
ing all  arrogance,  he  never  demeaned  himself  to  folly  or  trifling.  He 
was  averse  to  idleness,  but  much  more  to  those  sensual  indulgences 
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whkh  Romfr  offared  tc  a  yoQthM  Pnneci.  He  knew  semal  kngvsgevt 
9oA  eoold  con  we  free^  in  Italian,  Laths,  Ei^ftish,  and  French ;  hit 
aoc|iudntanoe  witk  aaeient  and  iiMMleni  bittorj  waa  Hitewite  exten* 
sive  for  hia  years.  But  the  bent  of  bia  mind  lay  CDthusiaaticaUy  toiwarda 
aiilitary  life,  aa  the  arena  of  glory  and  distinotioB.  And  although  he 
bad  nothing  to  desire  in  point  of  atatkm  and  magnificence  at  Rome, 
where  the  dtiaena  paid  him  royal  honours  and  defereoce,  yet  be  was 
sick  of  his  residence  in  a  community  of  prieata,  where,  surrounded  by 
peaceful  pursuits,  he  found  himself  constrained  in  his  prime  to  drag  on 
an  inactive  existence. 

'  Meanwhile,  however,  he  strengthened  and  hardened  his  limbs  by 
every  masculine  exercise.  His  delight  consisted  in  horsemanship  and 
in  the  chase not  in  sooth  the  effeminate  and  boyish  amusement  of 
birdlime  and  snares,  but  the  more  manly  and  bracing  sport  of  shooting, 
in  which  he  waa  so  skilfnl  aa  never  to  miss.  This  he  preferred  to 
everything  e)ae^  frequently  passdng  the  entire  day  from  dawn  to  aun* 
down  in  rugged  forests,  exposed  to  winter  rains  and  sdstitial  suna, 
and  reaching  home  at  night^fall,  famished,  scotched,  or  benumbed,  yet 
bappy.  He  thus  disciplined  himself  for  the  hardships  of  war,  until, 
feelmg  bis  courage  and  energy  equal  to  them»  he  began  to  lament  hia 
ignorance  of  military  skill,  the  sole  means  of  elevating  himself  to 
sovereignty.  The  power  of  delineating  fortifications,  and  talking  spe- 
ciously of  theoretical  tactics,  he  looked  upon  as  superficial  matters,  in 
which  any  one  may  become  an  adept.  He  therefore  urgently  besought  his 
ffttber  no  longer  to  keep  him  lounging  at  home,  but  to  send  him  where 
he  eottld  learn  the  art  of  war,  as  it  surely  was  the  duty  of  one  born  and 
bred  in  the  expectancy  of  a  crown,  to  be  a  soldier  ere  he  became  a  king, 
since  that  ^aa  the  only  path  that  could  lead  him  to  substantial 
•oveiei^ty.  Whilst  secretly  i^^proving  this  youthful  ardour,  his  parent 
mildly  restrained  such  premature  outbreaks,  pleading  the  necessity  of 
succumbing  to  circumstances  and  to  evil  times.  This  however  the 
Prince  redargued,  saying  that  on  the  contrary  we  ought  to  struggle 
against  adverse  events,  and  by  our  own  energy  repair  the  iryustice  of 
fortmie.* — ItaU  TransLj  pp.  4-6. 

In  1734  the  long  smouldering  struggles  of  Spain  and  Austria 
once  more  turned  Lower  Italy  into  a  battlefield,  and  as  the  vic- 
torious army  of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty  was  commanded  by 
the  i)uke  of  Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  1I„  the  opportunity 
was  favourable  for  gratifying  the  wishes  of  bis  Grace  s  nephew. 
The  young  Prince  was  therefore  sent  to  the  Spanish  camp  before 
Gaeta,  as  a  spectator  of  the  siege ;  but  the  quality  of  an  actor 
better  suiting  bis  fervid  spirit, 

^  he  flew  to  the  lines,  and  there  so  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  a  soldier,  that,  though  but  a  novice  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  set 
an  example  to  the  most  steady  ofiBcers  and  most  experienced  veterans. 
The  troops  kept  their  eye  upon  him,  anxious  for  his  safetv,  as,  amid 
heat  and  dust,  he  galloped  about  the  camp,  reconnoitered  the  trenches, 
mines,  and  outworks,  or,  rushing  where  the  shot  fell  thickest,  was  the 
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foremost  with  voice  and  example  to  repel  the  enemy's  tallies.  Although 
all  this  somewhat  disconcerted  the  Duke,  to  whom  the  youth^s  safety 
had  heen  especially  committed,  and  who  hlaraed  him  for  so  rashly 
exposing  himself,  he  could  not  refrain  from  admiring  such  gaUantry» 
and  holding  it  up  as  an  example  to  others.  When  the  Austrians  at 
length  surrendered,  Edward  was  the  first  to  penetrate  the  fortress,  not 
hy  the  opened  gate,  hut  hy  a  hreach  through  the  battered  walls,  amid 
the  admiring  plaudits  of  the  army/ — pp.  1,  8. 

From  these  scenes  the  Prince  returned  to  his  father,  more 
than  ever  anxious  to  enter  upon  the  career  of  military  glory  of 
which  he  had  thus  temptingly  tasted,  and  which  he  regarded  as 
the  destiny  of  his  life.  The  repose  of  Europe  was  of  brief  dura- 
tion, and  in  the  new  complications  which  brought  about  the 
seven  years*  war,  the  English  government  seemed  to  have  its 
hands  full.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin 
was  called  to  the  French  council-board,  who,  owing  his  hat  to 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  Jacobite 
cause,  and  warmly  urged  it  upon  his  master.  Flanders  was  then 
the  seat  of  war,  and  France  having  diflBculty  in  making  head 
against  the  English  and  Austrian  arms,  a  descent  upon  Scotland 
in  the  name  of  the  Stuarts  was  suggested  by  the  Cardinal,  as  a 
politic  and  well-timed  diversion.  The  scheme  being  approved 
by  Louis  XY.,  two  English  gentlemen  reached  Rome  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1743,  one  with  secret  credentials  to  arrange 
a  plan  of  action  with  the  titular  king,  the  other  provided  with 
false  English  passports  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  Charles  Edward. 
To  James,  in  whose  bosom  the  pulsations  of  ambition  had  long 
been  stilled,  the  proposal  for  an  invasion  was  little  pleasing. 
Experience  had  amply  taught  him  the  weakness  of  his  cause  in 
Britain,  and  the  hollowness  of  French  professions.  Whilst, 
therefore,  he  admitted  the  duty  of  an  effort  to  win  for  his  children 
a  crown  that  for  himself  had  lost  its  attractions,  he  hesitated  ere 
he  should  commit  a  beloved  and  hopeful  son  to  the  hazard  of  an 
expedition,  without  more  detailed  calculations  of  its  chances  and 
more  ample  guarantees  for  its  success.  At  length  he  escaped 
from  the  dilemma  by  a  course  natural  to  weak  minds,  and  threw 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  upon  the  Prince  himself — whose 
youthful  enthusiasm  had  as  yet  been  chilled  by  no  lessons  of 
personal  disappointment. 

Within  twenty  days  Charles  was  ready,  but  the  English  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  British  influence  with  some  of 
those  states  which  divided  Rome  from  France,  rendered  the  risks 
of  the  journey  such  as  to  demand  the  utmost  prudence,  and 
above  all,  a  secrecy  impenetrable  by  the  spies  who  surrounded 
the  royal  exiles.     From  the  verbose  narrative  of  the  Italian 
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writer,  we  select  the  following:  particulars  of  the  arrangements 
by  which  these  perils  were  barely  surmounted : — 

*  One  of  the  English  gentlemen  was  sent  back  to  France  to  warn 
Louis  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  Edward,  whilst  the  other  was  despatched 
with  his  baggsge  to  wait  for  him  at  Massa,  and  prepare  matters  for 
their  journey  onwards  through  the  Genoese  territory,  it  being  decided 
that  die  Prince  should  ride  thus  far  in  the  character  of  a  courier.  A 
trusty  and  courageous  servant,  well  acquainted  with  the  roads,  was 
desired  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  on  a  given  day  to  attend  one  of 
the  papal  court  to  France,  hut  under  threat  of  ruin  should  a  word  of 
this  transpire.  The  9th  of  January,  1744,  being  fixed  for  the  de- 
parture, a  great  hunting  party  was  announced  for  that  day  at  Cisterna 
in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  about  thirty  miles  from  Rome.  To  that  place, 
surrounded  by  forests  and  abounding  in  game,  there  were  sent  for- 
ward a  number  of  chasseurs  and  servants,  with  the  provisions  and  ma- 
terial required  for  a  fifteen  days*  chaste^  such  as  the  Prince  and  the 
Duke  of  York  generally  gave  there  at  that  season.  Those  only  were 
in  the  secret  whose  assistance  was  required,  and  the  scheme  was  con- 
ducted by  one  Dunbar,  a  cautious  Scotchman,  with  ready  tact  in 
circumstances  of  difficulty,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  Prince  when  a 
child.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to  imparting  the  secret  to  the  Duke. 
Edward  inclined  to  do  so,  for  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  set  off 
without  an  adieu  to  a  beloved  brother,  whose  discretion,  superior  to  his 
years,  seemed  to  ensure  his  silence.  Nevertheless,  upon  full  consi- 
deration, the  step  seemed  inadvisable,  as  any  shade  of  sadness  in  his 
hct  might  awake  suspicion.  Edward  therefore,  absorbed  by  the  glory 
of  the  enterprise  and  suppressing  every  natural  feeling,  went  about  to 
the  last,  maintaining  his  wonted  hilarity  with  his  brother,  his  attend- 
ants and  friends,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  King  and  of  Dunbar, 
who  watched  him  with  the  consciousness  of  what  was  impending. 
Still  more  was  their  surprise  the  evening  preceding  the  departure, 
when,  it  being  generally  known  that  the  Princes  were  to  set  out  next 
morning  for  Cisterna,  the  chief  Roman  nobility  came  as  usual  to  pay 
their  respects.  Edward,  unchanged  in  countenance  and  spirits,  re- 
ceived and  conversed  with  all  just  as  usual,  talking  of  the  chasse  and 
amusing  the  circle  with  games.  His  father's  firmness  was  equally  un- 
flinching, and,  after  dismissing  their  visitors  and  supping  with  his  sons, 
he  wished  them  good-night.  Thereafter  the  Prince  secretly  spent  an 
hour  in  his  parent's  chamber,  who  placed  in  his  hands  a  patent  of 
regency,  to  be  published  when  the  fitting  time  should  arrive. 

*  Edward's  slumbers  were  brief.  At  two  in  the  morning  he  rose, 
and  ordered  a  carriage  and  three  saddle-horses  to  be  got  ready,  that  he 
might  be  off  before  dawn  and  begin  his  sport  the  same  day.  Having 
sent  to  desire  his  brother  to  follow  when  he  liked,  he  got  into  the  car- 
riage with  his  governor,  the  ChevaHer  Sheridan,  and  drove  to  the  gate  of 
San  Giovanni,  preceded  by  the  Chevalier  Stafford,  first  equerry,  after 
whom  the  servant,  who  had  been  previously  engaged  to  go  to  France, 
rode  with  a  led  horse.  Edward,  on  driving  up,  found  these  horsemen 
at  the  gate,  and,  as  if  taken  with  a  sudden  fancy  to  ride,  stopped  the 
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carriage,  jumped  out,  and  vaulted  into  the  vactnt  saddle.  As  ft  blind 
to  the  servants,  be  called  oat  to  Sheridan  to  go  by  Marino,  whilst  be 
would  take  the  Albauo  road,  adding  with  a  boyish  boast,  "  Let  us  see 
who  will  arrive  first.*'  Both  wa^s  led  to  Cisternal  but  whilst  the 
former  was  then  the  great  post  highway,  the  latter,  though  somewhat 
shorter,  was  in  winter  almost  impassable  from  mud  and  watercourse?, 
and  from  it  a  cross-road  immeaiately  branched  to  the  left,  towards 
Frascati.  Edward  feigning  a  fancy  mr  the  country  track  to  Albano, 
Sheridan,  as  if  to  prevent  him,  exclaimed,  "  Now  do  not  \  Why,  at  this 
season  that  way  is  no  better  than  a  bog.  What  if  the  King  should 
hear  of  it?"  But  he  addressed  a  deaf  ear;  for  the  Prince,  applying 
his  spurs,  was  off  in  a  twinkling,  followed  by  Stafford  and  tlie  servant. 
As  they  held  to  the  left  towards  Frascati,  Sheridan,  to  prevent  the  coach- 
man observing  this,  pretended  to  slip  and  hurt  himself  in  getting  into 
the  carriage,  thus  distracting  the  man's  attention,  and  detaining  him  until 
it  seemed  time  to  give  the  word  for  proceeding.  Edward,  having  thua  got 
out  of  sight,  pulled  up  and  dismissed  Stafford,  with  instructions  how  to 
perform  his  uart ;  he  then  muAed  his  face  as  if  against  the  cold,  and 
the  carriage  being  meanwhile  well  on  its  way,  he  turned  his  horse,  and 
with  the  servant  regained  the  gate  at  full  speed,  whence  he  took  to  the 
right,  making  the  circuit  of  the  walls  under  cloud  of  night  to  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  and  so  by  the  Ponte  Molle  fell  into  the  Florence  road.  There  being 
then  a  regulation  against  supplying  post-horses  to  any  one  who  started 
with  his  own,  Edward  had  provided  the  following  expedient  to  evade 
it.  After  thirty- five  miles  he  quitted  the  highway,  and  rode  up  to  the 
Villa  Farnese  at  Caprarola,  then  occupied  by  Cardinal  Acquaviva^  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  for  one  of  whose  household  he  was  readily  tdken. 
The  Cardinal,  privy  to  the  device,  had  a  pair  of  saddle-horses  bespoken 
from  the  next  post,  with  which  Edward  again  took  the  road  in  the  disguise 
of  a  courier;  and  so  changing  at  the  usual  ftagea,  he  reached  the 
Genoese  territory  in  four  days. 

*  Whilst  he  thus  travelled  day  and  night,  a  fine  comedy  was  enacted 
at  Cisterna.  The  actors  were  few,  but  well  versed  in  their  parts; 
the  primo  being  Chevalier  Sheridan,  whom  we  left  abandoned  by 
the  Prince  outside  the  Porta  San  Giovanni.  On  arriving  at  Cisterna 
he  was  asked  as  to  his  master,  and,  on  hearing  that  he  had  not 
appeared,  he  affected  amazement  and  regret,  blaming  the  boyish 
folly  of  quitting  the  good  road  at  that  season,  and  his  own  stupidity 
in  not  having  prevented  it.  After  three  hours  thus  passed  in  sus- 
pense, the  Duke  of  York  came  up  with  his  suite,  and  anxiety  gave 
way  to  alarm.  Edward  havinff  addressed  a  letter,  revealing  hit  de- 
sign, to  be  given  to  his  brother  on  reaching  Cisterna,  the  sadneas 
naturally  resulting  from  such  news  admirably  tallied  with  the  concern 
befitting  the  simulated  circumstances.  Just  as  the  Duke,  affecting 
to  believe  some  serious  accident  to  his  brother,  who  ought  to  have 
arrived  so  long  before  him,  was  hurrying  off  messengers  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  befallen  him,  the  Chevalier  Stafford  was  seen  spurring 
onwards.  On  dismounting  he  desired  them  to  take  heart,  and  i>ot  look 
for  the  Prince,  who  would  not  probably  appear  for  three  days^  having 
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faUeu  (torn  his  horse  near  Albano,  and  bruised  hn  side  by  the  shock, 

occasioning  a  slight  swelling :  that  he  had  gone  in  consequence  to  the 
Villa  Albaui  [which  was  then  occupied  by  the  Stuarts],  where,  though 
pot  apprehending  the  slightest  danger,  the  surgeon  wished  him  to  lay 
himself  up  for  ashort  time,  as  otherwise  the  recovery  might  prove  tedious. 
He  added  that  the  Prince's  greatest  anxiety  was  that  the  King  might 
hear  nothing  of  the  accident,  and  his  especial  wish  that  neither  his 
brother  nor  any  of  tlie  suite  should  stir,  but  that  the  hunting  arrange- 
ments should  proceed  just  as  if  he  were  there.  Sheridan,  as  if  believing 
this  news,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  protested  that  he  would  at  once 
ride  to  Albano,  and  abused  Stafford  outright  for  abandoning  at  such  a 
moment  the  Prince  committed  to  his  care.  The  other  urged  him  in 
God's  name  not  to  move,  as  the  superintendent  at  the  villa  and  a 
servant  were  all  that  the  Prince  needed,  whilst  the  arrival  of  others 
would  rouse  suspicion  among  the  peasantrv,  and  so  the  accident  might 
transpire,  occasioning  n^uch  grief  to  the  king  and  indignation  to  the 
Prince.  All  the  party  were  convinced  by  these  reasons  that  his  High- 
ness's  wishes  ought  to  be  observed ;  and  Sheridan,  yielding  to  their 
united  representations,  at  last  remained  quiet.  Stafford  returned  to 
Albano,  and  the  Duke  of  York  gave  orders  that  no  one  should  speak  of 
the  mishap. 

*  The  comedy  thus  arranged  was  received  as  fact  by  all,  indoors  and 
out ;  Stafford  kept  it  up  by  daily  messages  as  to  the  Prince's  health, 
which  regularly  improving  rendered  certain  his  arrival  on  the  third  day. 
At  length,  just  as  the  Duke  was  about  setting'  out  to  meet  him,  there 
came  a  letter  from  Stafford  to  say  that  his  Highness  desired  the  party  to 
trausfer  their  headquarters  to  the  lake  of  Fogliano,  where  he  would  join 
them  on  the  morrow.  This  they  did,  giving  out  that  Edward  had  pre- 
ceded them  from  Albano,  and  though  he  did  not  appear,  the  Duke  de- 
sired the  ohasse  to  go  on  all  the  same,  and  that  every  one  should  attend 
to  his  own  business.  The  place  was  ten  miles  horn  Cisterns,  at  the 
foot  of  Monte  Circello,  a  lonely  spot  inhabited  but  by  a  few  fishermen. 
Means  were  taken  to  intercept  all  letters  which  alluded  to  tlie  Prince's 
absence,  and  the  fishermen  who  resorted  to  the  Roman  market,  a  dull 
and  incurious  race,  were  instructed  to  say  to  any  who  might  ask  after 
the  Prince  of  Wales  or  his  fall,  that  he  was  quite  recovered,  and  entirely 
occupied  by  his  sports.  Presents  of  wild  boar  and  venison  were  at  the 
same  time  forwarded  in  his  name  to  the  chief  Roman  families,  and  by 
these  various  devices  eleven  days  elapsed  ere  his  absence  was  known*' — 
pp.  31-82. 

When  the  truth  at  length  transpired,  great  was  the  bustle, 
infinite  the  surprise,  endless  the  speculations  of  the  Roman  public. 
But  a  warm  interest  in  his  success,  fervent  wishes  and  devout 
prayers,  were  the  willing  tribute  of  all  classes  to  one  whom  thej 
regarded  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  city.  A  pamphlet, 
comparing  the  night  and  fortunes  of  Charles  Edward  to  those 
of  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus,  as  recounted  by  Polybius,  issued 
from  the  press,  and  by  its  spice  of  vapid  pedantry  secured  a  run 
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of  pasting  popularity.  But  whilst  his  admirers  were  thus  trifling, 
the  Prince  ui^ed  his  way  towards  the  land  of  his  fathers.  At 
Massa  he  joined  his  English  friend,  who  had  got  over  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  a  strict  cordon  santtaire  on  the  Genoese 
frontier  in  consequence  of  the  plague  in  Sicily,  and  continuing  his 
journey  without  delay  he  reached  Genoa  (about  380  miles)  at 
noon  of  the  fifth  day.  There,  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  sought 
a  brief  repose  after  attending  somewhat  to  his  person,  '  not  having 
changed  his  dress  or  slept  all  that  while,  nor  eaten  more  than  a 
few  eggs,  hastily  swallowed  by  the  way.'  Notwithstanding  these 
fatigues  he  started  the  same  evening  in  a  hired  carriage,  and  on 
the  morrow  was  at  Savona,  where  all  his  previous  exertions  had 
nearly  proved  vain.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  being  allied  with 
Austria  and  England,  kept  the  Ligurian  passes  strongly  guarded 
against  any  descent  by  the  French  or  Spaniards  into  Italy — a 
British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Matthews,  sweeping  the  coast  for 
the  same  purpose.  As  the  best  means  of  avoiding  this  double 
danger,  Charles  Edward  had  engaged  a  light  vessel  of  Finale  to 
carry  three  persons  from  Savona  to  Antibes  in  France,  but  an  ill- 
timed  storm  not  only  impeded  its  arrival,  but  during  six  entire 
days  prevented  any  sort  of  craft  leaving  the  port.  Irritated  by 
this  loss  of  time,  and  unaware  how  soon  his  escape  might  become 
known  to  the  English  cruisers,  he  formed  the  daring  resolution  of 
pushing  on  to  Finale,  where  he  found  his  bark  ready,  sprang  on 
board  and  made  sail,  hoping  to  pass  in  the  night  Villafranca, 
where  the  fleet  was  riding.  In  this  he  succeeded ;  but  as  his 
boat  crossed  the  bay  from  Monaco  to  Antibes,  scudding  under  a 

})ress  of  sail  through  the  boiling  surf,  she  was  descried  at  dawn 
rom  the  British  mastheads,  and  an  armed  tender  was  in- 
stantly dispatched  to  overhaul  so*  suspicious  a  craft.  The  chase 
was  continued  into  the  port  of  Antibes,  which  they  reached  to- 
gether, the  English  insisting  that  if  the  Finale  boat  was  admitted 
they  also  should  be,  on  pretext  of  victualling.  To  get  rid  of  the 
dilemma  the  commandant  ordered  both  off,  saying  that  he  could 
not  give  pratique  to  any  boat  from  the  Italian  coast.  Thus  re- 
pulsed into  the  very  jaws  of  the  enemy,  Charles  with  difficulty 
obtained  that  the  English  should  start  first,  and  when  they  were 
gone  discovered  himself  to  the  harbour- master,  who,  with  many 
apologies,  took  him  out  of  the  Finale  boat  ere  he  sent  it  off 
again  for  Monaco,  whither  it  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  English 
cutter.  It  was  not  before  dusk  that  Charles  ventured  to  leave 
the  harbour,  and  after  a  few  hours*  halt  he  hurried  to  Avignon  by 
land,  whence,  after  a  long  consultation  with  the  Duke  of  Ormonde 
he  resumed  his  route  to  Paris. 

There  the  Prince  was  destined  to  experience  from  the  Bour- 
bons 
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bons  that  Punic  faith  of  which  his  father  might  have,  with  good 
reason,  forewarned  him ;  and,  after  a  storm,  less  damaging  to  the 
invaders  than  to  the  British  fleet,  the  din  of  preparation  for  a  de- 
scent upon  England  died  away,  when  it  had  served  the  usual 
puipose  of  false  alarms.  Under  these  circumstances  the  conduct 
of  Charles  was  dictated  by  a  prudence  beyond  his  years ;  and 
instead  of  either  relying  upon  the  hollow  promises  of  Louis,  or  of 
manifesting  a  pique  he  could  not  but  feel,  he  turned  to  good 
account  the  remissness  of  France  in  his  behalf,  by  giving  out  that 
it  was  not  on  foreign  aid  he  relied  for  his  restoration.  During 
the  sixteen  months  he  spent  at  Gravelines  and  in  Paris  he  never 
went  to  Court,  avoided  all  unnecessary  displays,  and  appeared  in 
public  exclusively  with  English,  Scotch,  or  Irishmen.  This  sys- 
tem quickly  reached  Great  Britain  through  spies  and  friends, 
where  it  at  once  calmed  the  suspicions  of  the  government  and 
gratified  the  feelings  of  the  Jacobites. 

But  although  the  abortive  armaments  of  Dunkirk  and  Brest 
had  served  their  end,  by  raising  merely  the  panic  of  an  in- 
vasion, Charles  Edward  had  no  intention  of  letting  himself  be 
the  cat's-paw,  and  his  British  partisans  the  dupes,  of  such 
selfish  and  hollow  policy.  Upon  their  loyalty  and  his  own 
energy  be  resolved  to  cast  the  hazard ;  and,  single-handed^  to 
dare  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom  which  he  believed  devoted  to 
his  cause.  After  above  a  year  spent  in  arranging  the  machinery 
requisite  for  the  enterprise^  with  a  circumspection  which 
defied  detection,  he  decided  upon  sailing  for  Scotland.  In  the 
small  and  secluded  harbour  of  St.  Nazaire>  near  the  estuary 
of  the  Loire,  there  lay  snugly  a  sloop-of-war,  carrying  18  guns^ 
chartered  in  the  name  of  one  Walsh,  an  Irish  gentleman.  Thi- 
ther the  Prince  secretly  repaired  with  seven  trusty  comrades,  who, 
*  in  full  reliance  on  their  own  bravery  and  the  judtice  of  their 
cause,  embarked  to  overthrow  one  of  the  most  important  sove- 
reignties of  Europe.'  About  the  middle  of  July,  1745,  they 
sailed  from  Belleisle,  along  with  a  French  frigate,  which,  without 
any  apparent  concert  with  the  sloop,  had  private  orders  to  pre- 
cede her,  and  look  to  her  safety.  To  this  precaution  the  Prince's 
escape  was  probably  owing;  for  having  fallen  in  with  an  English 
convoy  ofiF  the  Irish  coast,  the  French  frigate  fought  the  enemy's 
ship-of-war  for  seven  hours,  whilst  the  sloop  bore  away  for  the 
Hebrides,  where  she  landed  the  adventurers,  after  a  passage  of 
eighteen  days. 

With  authorities  at  hand,  more  accurate,  ample,  and  recent,  as 
to  the  conduct  and  incidents  of  the  rebellion  of  1745-6,  we  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  Cordara^  which  however  give,  on 
the  whole^  a  sufficient  account  of  what  he  undertook  to  narrate. 
A  few  TMMsages  may,  however^  interest  our  readers. 

*  The 
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'  The  mountaineen  in  Scotland,  called  Highlanders,  are  a  fierce  raoe, 
pocaesaing  extraordinary  vigour  of  body,  and  by  nature  and  habit  apt  for 
war.  They  dwell  chiefly  on  lofty  and  rocky  ridges,  in  a  country  broken 
up  by  alternate  mountain  rai^ei  and  ravinea.  They  for  the  most  part 
subsist  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  descending  at  proper  seasons  to  culti- 
vate the  lower  valleys,  whose  rich  and  fair  fields  yield  copious  cropa  of 
wheat,  rice  (!)  and  other  grain.  Many,  however,  spend  their  lives  in 
hunting,  for  which  the  numerous  and  generally  well-wooded  hill-tracts 
offer  every  facility  ;  they  eat  the  flesh,  and  sell  proBtably  the  skins  of  the 
wild  animals.  They  speak  a  peculiar  language,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  the  Irish,  and  know  nothing  of  the  low-country  dialect.  Their  garb 
is  of  the  simplest :  no  breeches  nor  stockings  like  ours,  nor  any  long 
oloaks,  but  a  sort  of  cassock,  tight  to  the  waist,  a  short  mantle  on  the 
shoulders  as  a  protection  from  cold,  a  pair  of  breeches  on  the  thighs  for 
mere  decency,  such  aa  our  running  couriers  long  ago  used,  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  their  legs  and  feet  a  pair  of  sandals,  as  all  their  chausture : 
in  other  respects  they  are  unclad,  and  thus  are  unembarrassed  in  their 
movements  and  agile  in  running.  They  wear  on  their  heads  a  light 
woven  bonnet,  and  seldom  cut  their  hair.  In  war,  besides  guns  they  use 
a  peculiar  sort  of  long  swords,  which  they  manage  with  great  dexterity. 
The  nation  is  divided  into  many  clans,  and  these  again  into  many  families. 
Each  clan  boasts  itself  descended  from  some  founder  of  Irish  extraction. 
Refusing  alliances  with  strangers  they  intermarry  together,  whereby 
every  clan  becomes  like  one  great  family,  which,  though  split  into 
various  branches,  all  comes  from  the  same  stock  without  admixture 
of  blood ;  and  to  thip  they  specially  attend.  Each  of  these  has  a  Chief, 
revered  by  all  as  a  father,  to  whom  all  public  and  private  matters  are 
referred.  They  are  most  strict  in  the  observance  of  friendship  and 
hospitality,  and  abov^  all  tilings  abhor  dissimulation  and  fraud ;  they  - 
avenge  to  the  death  any  offence,  and  are  prompt  in  such  retribution.' 

There  was  much  in  the  character  of  Charles  Edward  to  cap- 
tivate and  retain  the  affections  of  such  a  people.  Struck  with  a 
oostume  so  adapted  to  the  active  and  hardy  life  in  which  be  de- 
lighted, and  so  convenient  for  such  a  campaign  as  he  was  about 
to  encounter,  he  at  once  donned  '  the  garb  of  old  Gaul/  and 
never  laid  it  aside  during  his  expedition.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  clansmen  by  this  well-judged  compliment  was  quickly 
ripened  by  the  charm  of  his  popular  manners  and  unfailing 
good  humour.  Familiarly  accosting  his  comrades  by  name^  he 
had  ever  an  encouraging  word  ready  for  any  emergency;  and 
despising  such  luxuries  as  were  attainable,  be  shared  all  hi^rd- 
ships  with  the  sohliery,  marching  among  them  on  foot,  through 
heat  and  cold,  fen  and  forest,  tempest  and  torrent — eating  their 
coarse  food,  sleeping  under  their  tents  or  bivouacking  in  his 
plaid  upon  the  ground.  One  trait  menticmed  by  Cordara  had 
also,  we  think,  been  recorded  by  Sir  Walter  Soott.  *  White  his 
court.at  Edinburgh  was  graced  by  many  bright  eyes  and  winning 
smiles,  an  impertinent  chwberUia  expressed  surprise  to  the 
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Prince  al  his  indifference  to  the  charms  around  hira.  Beckon- 
ing to  a  gigantic  Highlander  who  stood  near,  Charles  stroked 
his  beard,  and  tojing  with  his  bristly  cheeks  and  diin,  ex* 
claimed :— Such  are  the  damsels  to  whom  I  have  now  to  make 
love ;  one  such  is  worth  more  to  me  than  all  the  beauties  in  the 
world!  Yet  among  his  many  fine  qualities  none  was  more 
highly  appreciated,  or  of  greater  service  to  his  cause,  than  the 
moderation  he  displayed  in  prosperity,  and  the  mercy  which 
mingled  with  his  vic^ries.* 

In  various  allusions  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy  our  Jesuit  drops 
the  silver  pen  of  his  order,  and  dipping  his  goose-quill  into  undi- 
luted gall,  emulates  the  elaborate  Billingsgate  wherewith  pontiffs 
once  were  wont,  in  their  monitories  and  bulls,  to  bespatter  rebels, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  and  which  was  most  liberally  bandied  back 
upon  them  from  beyond  the  Tweed. 

•  Edward's  only  opponents  were  the  Oalvinist  preachers,  who  noways 
dissembled  how  irksome  his  presence  was  to  them.  Abhorring  the 
Dame  of  Catholic,  stupidly  infuriated  against  the  Romiih  charcb,  they 
could  not  tolerate  a  Prince  bom  and  bred  in  Rome;  and,  mortally 
hating  him  themselves,  they  conscientiously  concluded  that  they  must 
be  perpetually  hateful  to  him.  Against  an  armed  conqueror  they  dared 
not  move,  but  they  muttered  and  fretted  in  secret,  and  grumbled  as  if 
their  devotional  exercises  were  about  to  be  suppressed*  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  such  rancour,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  a  turbulent  and 
factious  crew,  Edward  announced,  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  in 
Edinburgh,  that,  under  the  new  government,  every  one  should  be  free  to 
profess  the  religion  most  to  his  fancy  ;  and  at  the  same  time  made  pro- 
clamation that  meanwhile  there  should  be  no  interruption  of  the  usual 
worship  and  sermons,  but  that,  until  the  war  should  be  ended,  Sovereigns 
should  be  prayed  for  only  generally,  and  not  by  name.  This  order,  how- 
ever, did  no  good ;  for  next  day,  when  at  the  sound  of  the  bells  the 
churches  filled,  not  one  of  the  ministers  came  forth  to  preach,  having  all 
fled  or  concealed  themselves,  leaving  their  pulpits  mute  until  the  city 
returned  under  the  rule  of  King  George.  Thus  did  that  wretched  rabble, 
too  cowardly  to  stir  up  the  people  by  words,  betray  their  occult  rage  by 
a  base  and  obstinate  silence.* 

Indeed  one  of  the  most  notable  symptoms  of  the  restoration  of 
the  former  regime  some  weeks  later  was, 

'  that  the  Calvinist  ministers  and  preachers,  who  had  till  now  entirely 
avoided  appearing  in  public,  crept  forth  from  their  holes  like  bewildered 
creatures,  and  in  all  their  churches  and  conventicles  resumed  their  rhe*- 
toric  with  an  insensate  fury,  that  seemed  in  a  single  day  to  make  up  for 
the  silence  of  months.' 

Our  author,  while  strongly  exposing  the  x>erfidy  of  France  in 
promising  succours  which  were  never  sent,  seems  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  attribute  the  failure  of  the  insurrection  to  that  cause>  as 
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the  hopes  thus  rsdi ed  among  the  followers  of  Cliarles  prevented 
their  reliance  solely  on  their  own  exertions,  and  an  argument  was 
afforded  to  M  urraj,  and  others  of  the  less  dashing  leaders^  for  adopt- 
ing at  Derby  that  temporising  policy  which  unquestionably  sacri- 
ficed their  only  chance  of  success.  That  '  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  Stuart  cause,  as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  Louis, 
that  aid  should  never  have  been  promised,  than  that  it  should 
have  been  faithlessly  withheld/  is  a  mere  truism ;  but  the  dis* 
organised  state  of  the  Chevalier's  force,  the  jealousies  of  the 
clans,  and  the  coldness  of  the  English  Jacobites,  were  assuredly 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  retreat,  though  not  one  of  them 
is  alluded  to  by  Father  Cordara.  The  tone  adopted  by  the 
Prince  regarding  foreign  support  was  uniformly  that  of  a  patriot 
and  a  hero,  who  had  boldly  thrown  himself  with  a  handful  of 
friends  upon  the  shores  of  his  father->land,  to  win,  by  the  favour 
of  its  people  alone,  the  crown  to  which  he  asserted  a  right;  and 
the  mercenary  bands  of  many  nations  sent  against  him  by  the 
English  government  afforded  a  contrast  to  the  native  troops  who 
marched  under  his  own  banner,  of  which  in  his  proclamations  he 
failed  not  to  make  skilful  use.  The  retreat  from  Derby  was 
against  his  earnest  desire  and  protest  From  that  moment  the 
prestige  of  succ^  was  gone,  and  the  rebellion,  which  had  fright- 
ened London  from  its  propriety,  became  at  once  an  insignificant 
rising,  procrastinated  only  by  the  inexplicable  stupidity  of  the 
government,  and  the  disgraceful  inefficiency  of  their  officers. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  these  blunders,  and  the  struggles  by 
which  they  were  vainly  combated ;  nor  shall  we  follow  the  out- 
lawed Prince  in  his  island  lurkings,  of  which  this  volume  presents 
a  spirited,  and  generally  correct  account  The  Duke  (Earl)  of 
Perth  and  Lord  Elcho  might  hare  smiled  to  find  ^emselves 
written  down  in  sober  history  as  Pert  and  Elk ;  but  the  imbe- 
cility of  Wade  and  the  cowardice  of  Gardiner's  dragoons  will  not 
escape  the  contempt  of  Cordara*8  readers,  though  under  the  noms- 
de  guei^re  of  Wat  and  Gartneriana. 

It  was  to  the  devotion  and  energy  of  Sheridan,  with  whom  the 
reader  has  already  become  acquainted  in  Italy,  that  the  wan* 
derer  at  length  owed  his  escape.  For  some  weeks  the  com« 
panion  of  his  master's  concealn^nt,  and  dismissed  only  when  the 
Prince  was  obliged  to  assume  a  female  disguise,  Shetidan  had 
the  good  luck  to  reach  Flanders,  from  whence  he  hurried  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  demanding  an  audience  of  Louis,  so  powerfully  repre- 
sented the  dreadful  situation  of  Charles  Edward,  that  two  armed 
vessels  were  at  once  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  rescue.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  1746,  they  sailed  from  St  Malo,  with  a 
number  of  Jacobites  on  board>  skilled  in  all  the  hiding-places  of 
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die  Hebrides.  After  sixteen  days  spent  in  minute  search,  the 
Prince  was  discovered  in  the  heart  of  Lochaber,  squalid,  ema- 
ciated, and  in  rags,  from  twenty  weeks  of  incessant  anxiety  and 
indescribable  hardships ;  and  thence  in  six  days  he  reached  Ari- 
saig,  where  the  ships  waited.  His  mission  thus  happily  com- 
pleted, the  commanding  officer  would  have  hastened  from  his 
perilous  position,  but  no  ailment  could  induce  the  Prince  to 
embark,  ere  all  those  of  his  followers,  whose  haunts  were  known 
to  him,  had  assembled,  in  obedience  to  a  summons  sent  by  him 
in  every  direction.  At  length  they  mustered,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  all  ranks,  '  the  melancholy  wreck 
of  a  too  fatal  campaign.'  After  seeing  them  one  by  one  on 
board,  he  sprang  the  last  into  the  boat,  and,  *as  a  favouring 
breeze  carried  the  vessels  rapidly  on  their  course,  he  sate  gazing 
fixedly  on  his  ungrateful  land,  without  uttering  an  accent  of  in- 
dignation or  of  grief.*  On  the  29th  of  September  he  landed  at 
RoscofT,  in  Brittany,  and  '  after  offering  thanks  from  his  inmost 
heart  to  God,  his  comrades  and  his  friends,*  hurried  to  Paris. 
There  he  had  the  joy  of  embracing  the  Duke  of  York,  and  there 
too,  after  being  to  court  and  city  the  idol  of  the  passing  hour, 
he  had  ere  long  one  further  instance  of  Bourbon  baseness, — a 
new  proof  of  popular  caprice. 

Would  that  the  life  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart  had  closed  here, 
where  Cordara  has  left  it,  and  that  his  biographer  could  conclude 
with  the  touching  sentiment  of  Voltaire,  '  let  the  man,  who  in 
private  station  groans  over  his  light  misfortunes,  contemplate 
those  of  this  Prince  and  of  his  ancestors.'  The  blight  which 
nipped  his  early  prospects  cankered  his  moral  constitution.  Of 
all  the  gracious  and  noble  traits  of  his  youthful  character,  not 
one  long  survived  his  ill-starred  expedition. 

*  Forsaken  first  by  fortune,  a  lot  sufficiently  cruel,  he  was  thereafter 
far  more  deplorably  abandoned  by  himself.  Ever  lamenting  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  command  of  nations,  he  renounced  for  himself  domestic 
happiness  and  civic  reputation.  Married  late  in  life  to  one  whom  he 
rendered  so  wretched  that  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany  was 
obliged  to  separate  them,  he  lost  the  control  of  reason  over  his  own 
actions,  and  with  it  the  regard  and  even  the  pity  of  mankind.  Alas  * 
how  changed  from  the  handsome  and  engaging  Edward  of  twenty-four, 
when  dragging  out  a  wretched  age  in  misery  and  under  constraint !' —  \ 
lud.  JSditor^s  DediccUioh,  pp.  6,  7. 

The  hint  of  insanity  in  these  lines  is  not  sustained  by  any  sufS- 
dent  evidence*  The  brutalized  condition  of  the  Count  of  Albany  s 
advanced  life  was  wholly,  we  suppose,  the  effect  of  liquors,  his 
gross  and  unrestrained  indulgence  in  which  has  been  with  much 
probability  attributed  to  the  hardships  and  habits  of  his  anxious 
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wanderiogs  after  the  catastrc^lie  at  CuUoden*  His  debavchery 
became  at  lengUi  dreadful.  To  use  the  words  of  an  aged  servant 
of  the  Cardinal  who  remembered  him  well,  ^no  street-porter 
could  equal  him.'  His  usual  after^dianer  allowance  was  six 
bottles  of  strong  foreign  wines>  and  *  he  seldom  missed  being 
drunk  twice  a-day.' 

Some  recent  researches  among  the  Malatesta  papers  enable  us 
to  add  a  few  melancholy  traits  of  the  dosing  scenes*  His  marriage 
to  Princess  Ix)uisa  of  Stolberg  Guedem>  which  was  celebrated 
at  Macerata  in  177%  soon  turned  out  wretched,  from  mutual 
faults.  Disgusted  by  his  besotted  person  and  hatuts,  she  sought 
solace  in  the  company  of  a  younger  and  more  congenial  admirer^ 
The  fashion  of  Italy  authorised  her  liaison  with  Count  Alfieri^ 
and  her  husband  probably  saw  it  with  indifference ;  but  Cardinal 
York,  himself  a  scrupulous  model  of  moral  propriety,  interfered  to 
repress  a  scandal  which  was  in  his  eyes  the  consummation  of  his 
family's  downfall.  His  efforts  and  his  indignation  were  how* 
ever  alike  unavailing,  and  a  separation  was  the  natural  issue  of 
the  ill-starred  union. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1788,  the  fine  constitution  of  Charles 
Edward  sank  under  his  protracted  ejccesses.  Successive  apo« 
plectic  and  epileptic  seizures  affected  his  brain.  On  the  27th  one 
side  became  paralysed^  and  he  lost  his  speech ;  on  the  morning 
of  the  31st  life  was  extinct.  His  last  hours  were  tended  by  the 
only  being  for  whom  his  heart  appears  to  have  retained  any 
warmth.  Charlotte,  his  daughter  by  Clementina  Walkinshaw, 
of  Barrowfield^  in  Lanarkshire,  whom  by  vain  acts  of  a  visionary 
sovereignty  he  bad  legitimized  and  created  Duchess  of  Albany, 
then  resided  in  bis  palace^  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  Cardinal 
could  feel  but  little  personal  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  brother  from 
whom  he  had  been  much  estranged  since  those  better  days  which 
the  narrative  of  Cordara  has  enabled  us  to  place  belore  our 
readers;  but  he  was« deeply  sensible  of  the  duty  that  devolved 
upon  him,  of  suitably  bonourin^t  the  demise  of  one  in  whose 
tomb  terminated  all  hope  of  oontmuing  his  proverbially  luckless 
line*  His  father  and  mother,  treated  as  Sovereigns  successive 
pontiffs,  and  by  all  the  Romanist  courts  of  Europe,  had  been 
interred  with  royal  honours;  but  as  no  such  reo^^tion  had 
ever  been  accorded  to  their  heir  whilst  living,  it  would  have 
been  a  farce  to  demand  it  for  his  remains.  The  Cardinal  could 
neither  attempt  in  Rome  a  ceremonial  unauthorized  by  the 
government,  nor  make  up  his  mind  to  bury  his  brother  as  less 
than  a  king ;  but  from  this  dilemma  an  escape  was  offered  by  his 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  pallium  of  Frascati  extended  its 
protection  over  a  British  crown. 
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In  conformity  with  this  expedient^  the  cathedral  of  that  little 
town  became  the  scene  of  a  pageantry  which  would  not  have 
been  sanctioned  on  any  other  stage^  and  the  observances  in  the 
Muti  Palace  were  limited  to  devotional  formalities  which  did 
not  hazard  any  reba)[e  from  the  Government.  These  consisted 
in  the  erection  of  six  altars  in  the  ante-chamber^  where  upwards 
of  two  hundred  masses  were  performed  during  thirty  hours  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  demise^  each  costing  about  eighteen- 

Gnce.  The  o£Bce  of  the  dead  was  meanwhile  chaunted  by  the 
endicant  orders^  the  Irish  Franciscans  of  St.  Isidoro  alone  being 
permitted  access  to  the  chamber  of  death.  Extensive  disease  was 
detected  by  a  post-mortem  examination^  both  in  the  heart  and 
the  brain>  and  after  a  cast  had  been  taken  from  the  face,  the 
body  was  embalmed,  and  coffined  in  full  dress,  with  the  George 
and  St  Andrew  in  pinekbeeh.  An  inscription  was  prepared  in 
Isad  with  Carolus  III.  Maona  Britannije  Rex,  and  a 
wooden  crown  and  sceptre  were  carved  and  gilt ;  but  by  one  of 
those  steps  firom  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  so  frequent  in  the 
Stuart  annals,  the  former,  from  deference  to  the  Papal  Court,  was 
placed  under  the  coffin-lid,  and  the  latter  were  carefully  hidden 
in  cotton- wadding.  The  remains  were  privately  transported  in 
a  horse-litter  to  Frascati,  where  their  incognito  was  succeeded  by 
scarcely  less  humbling  honours.  The  notarial  instrument,  taken 
on  their  reception  there,  no  longer  indeed  passed  over  the  gauds 
of  sovereignty  unnoticed^  as  had  been  done  in  that  drawn  up  at 
the  Muti  Palace :  the  apparatus  and  solemnities  in  the  cathedral 
were  even  conducted  with  many  royal  forms,  but  the  show  was 
sh(Mm  of  regal  splendour  by  the  Cudinal*s  circumscribed  means. 
Around  the  lofty  catafalque  there  burned  a  hundred  and  twenty 
four  lai^e  wax-lights;  the  walls  and  chapels  were  draped  in 
black  do^,  trimmed  with  tawdry  gilding,  and  hung  with  appro- 
priate Scriptural  texts ;  the  church  was  crowded  by  curious  spec- 
tators generally  in  mourning,  including  many  English.  The 
funeral  service  of  the  first  day  was  succeeded  hj  the  entomb- 
ment on  the  second,  and  concluded  by  a  requiem  on  the 
third;  but  several  weeks  elapsed  ere  the  body  was  placed 
in  a  lofty  niche  as  its  provisional  resting-place,  whence  it 
was  subsequently  transported  to  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's. 
Amcmg  the  tributes  to  the  Prince's  memory,  dictated  by  con- 
dolence with  the  liring  or  flattery  of  the  dead^  were  these 
touching  lines ^ 


*  Di  Carlo  il  freddo  cuore 
Questa  brev'  urna  serra  : 


Figlio  del  terzo  Giacomo, 
SigDor  del  Inghilterra. 
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Fttori  del  regno  patrio 

A  lui  chi  tomba  diede? 
Infideltk  di  popolo^ 

Integrity  di  fede.' 

It  is  neediest  to  linger  upon  the  formal  intimations  of  the 
Prince's  death  communicated  to  friendly  courts,  and  the  protests 
regarding  his  own  rights  disseminated  in  various  languages  and 
quarters  by  the  Cardinal.  The  only  response  noticed  in  his 
diary  was  that  by  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Pius  VI. ;  though  suffi- 
ciently guarded  in  terms,  he  fondly  caught  at  it  as  a  quasi  recog- 
nition of  claims  which  he  seems  to  have  put  forward  rather  from 
conscience  than  ambition. 

'  To  the  Lard  Cardinal  NegnmSj  Prchdaiario. 

<  From  the  Vatican^  1st  Fdnwry^  1788. 
^  Most  obliging  is  the  attention  rendered  to  us  through  your  means 
by  the  Lord  Cardinal  Duke  of  York,  in  communicating  to  us  before 
any  one  dse  the  Protest  made  by  him  on  the  2'7th  of  January,  1784, 
for  which  you  will  return  him  lively  thanks  in  our  name.  Having  read 
that  protest,  we  have  found  it  moderate  and  prudent,  and  have  there- 
fore nothing  to  say  against  it  At  the  same  time  you  will  add  our  con- 
dolence on  the  loss  of  his  elder  brother,  for  whom  we  shall  not  cease  to 
intercede.  And  meanwhile  we  very  heartily  give  you  our  paternal 
Apostolic  benediction.' 

The  will  of  Charles  Edward,  executed  in  1784,  left  every- 
thing to  his  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  burdened  only 
with  the  legacy  of  a  piece  of  plate  to  the  Cardinal,  and  with 
annuities  to  his  attendants ;  that  to  one  John  Stuart,  master  of 
his  household,  on  whom^  after  the  fashion  of  his  family^  he  had 
bestowed  an  undue  favouritism^  being  inconsiderately  large  in 
his  narrow  circumstances.  The  means  of  the  exiled  family  at 
this  period  may  be  gathered  from  a  variety  of  documents.  The 
Prince  had  enjoyed  an  income  from  funded  property  of  about 
1740/.  (half  of  which  was  however  assigned  to  his  wife),  and  from 
the  French  court  a  life-pension  of  24(X)/.  The  Camera  Apos- 
tolica  paid  the  rent  of  the  Muti  palace,  amounting  to  4351. ;  and 
his  palace  at  Florence,  sold  by  the  Duchess  after  his  death  to  the 
Duke  of  San  Clemente,  brought  4345/.,  besides  2172/.  for  the 
furniture.  He  left  little  or  no  ready  money,  and  we  have  not 
seen  any  estimate  of  the  valuables  found  by  the  Duchess  in  his 
palaces ;  but  at  her  death,  within  two  years  after  his,  her  jewels, 
plate,  and  moveables  were  inventoried  at  26,740/.  She  gave 
over  to  the  Cardinal  the  crown  jewels,  which  included  a  sceptre, 
a  richly  enamelled  collar,  George,  and  star  of  the  Garter,  and  a 
St  Andrew's  cross,  all  brought  from  England  by  James  II. 
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She  was  entitled  to  a  reversion  of  400/.  a-year  from  ber  father's 
French  pension,  and,  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  the  Cardinal, 
to  650/.  yearly  from  the  Camera.  The  latter  provision  never  fell 
to  her,  but  her  kind  uncle,  apprehensive  that  the  charges  and 
annuities  upon  her  succession  might  straiten  her  circumstances^ 
not  only  gave  up  a  large  portion  of  his  palace  at  the  Cancelleria 
for  her  residence,  but  assigned  over  to  her  the  entire  allowance  of 
2200/.  which  he  enjoyed  from  the  Camera,  retaining  only  his 
benefices.  On  her  death,  in  November,  1789,  he  succeeded  to 
all  her  fortune,  burdened  with  a  pension  to  her  mother,  who  sur- 
vived to  extreme  old  age  at  Fribourg  in  Switzerland,  as  Countess 
of  Alberstroff. 

The  Countess  of  Albany  (born.  Princess  of  Stolberg)  had, 
under  her  deed  of  separation,  the  above-named  sum  of  870/. 
a-year,  besides  her  pension  from  France  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by 
Charles  Edward ;  but  her  jointure,  which  was  originally  40,000 
livres  a-year,  had  been  reduced  to  half,  or  800/.,  by  a  compromise 
with  her  husband.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  French 
Revolution  ere  long  sadly  narrowed  her  means,  and  those  of  the 
amiable  Cardinal,  not  only  from  the  confiscation  of  benefices 
and  Crown  pensions,  but  in  consequence  of  much  of  the  funds 
descending  to  his  Eminence  from  Charles  Edward  having  been 
invested  in  that  distracted  country.  The  proper  feeling  which 
supplied  from  the  civil  list  of  George  III.  the  exigencies  of  the 
Caidinal  of  York's  declining  years,  and  the  graceful  manner  in 
which  the  last  and  most  blameless  of  the  Stuart  line  received  and 
acknowledged  the  bounty  of  his  more  fortunate  relations,  are 
well  known  to  our  readers. 

The  Countess  of  Albany's  liaison  with  the  great  dramatist  of 
modem  Italy  subsisted  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  left  her 
his  property  and  manuscripts.  He  was  succeeded  in  her  good 
graces  by  Baron  Fabre«  a  French  artist  of  some  repute,  and  not 
a  few  of  our  countrymen  who  visited  Italy  during  the  first  years 
of  the  peace  were  received  in  her  palace  on  the  Amo.  Her 
jportrait  hangs  in  the  Florence  Gallery,  by  the  hand  of  her  last 
lover,  to  whom  she  left  all  her  own  and  Alfieri's  efiTects.  Some 
of  these  were  bequeathed  by  M.  Fabre  to  Montoellier,  his  native 
town,  together  with  the  library  and  picture  -gallery  which  there 
bear  his  name.  A  few  Stuart  remains  devolved  by  his  will,  with 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  upon  Signer  Santirelli,  a  well-known 
sculptor  at  Florence,  who  preserves  with  jealous  care  the  large 
seal  of  Prince  Charles,  and  hb  portrait  in  crayons,  with  that  of 
the  Countess,  taken  probably  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  In 
bis  heavy  bloated  face,  blooming  under  a  flaxen  bob-wig,  it  is 
hard  to  trace  the  handsome  features  and  winning  smile,  which 
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had  wiled  so  many  of  our  great-grandmodiers  from  Iheir  alle* 
giance  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 

A  few  wcnrds  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Stuart  Papers^  that  long- 
accumulated  store  of  documents  so  promising  as  historical  mate- 
rials, so  compromising  to  family  interests.  The  Duchess  of 
Albany  having  sent  her  chaplain,  Father  WnXen,  a  Benedic- 
tine monic,  to  arrange  her  father's  succession  at  Florence,  de* 
sired  him  to  make  over  the  whole  archives  to  her  uncle,  as  head 
of  the  family  and  representative  of  its  claims*  This  however 
Waters  omitted  to  do,  and  after  her  death  they  remained  in  his 
possession,  with  the  Cardinal's  sanction.  There  they  were  casu-  . 
ally  seen  by  Sir  John  Hippesley,  about  1794-5,  who  wrote  to 
Mr.  Burke,  and  by  him  the  matter  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.).  His  Royal  Highness  took 
great  interest  in  the  papers,  and  authorized  Sir  John  to  treat  for 
their  purchase.  This  was  effected  in  1798,  in  consideration  of 
an  annuity  of  50/.  to  Waters,  which  the  latter  lived  only  a  few 
months  to  enjoy,  but  as  the  omsent  of  Cardinal  York  had  not 
been  sought  in  the  transaction,  a  pledge  of  secrecy  daring  his  life 
was  annexed  to  the  transfer.  The  papers  were  consigned  to  the 
British  Vice- Consul  at  Civiti  Vecchia,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
a  frigate  in  which  they  were  to  be  shipped,  but  that  town  having 
meanwhile  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  their  removal 
became  impracticable.  Signer  Bonelii>  an  ItaJian  gentleman 
resident  in  London,  was  sent  out  to  attempt  their  recovery*  and 
on  reaching  Rome,  he  applied  to  the  Ahh6  Paul  Macpherson  of 
the  Scotch  College.  This  was  a  matter  of  much  delicacy^  no 
British  subject  being  then  permitted  by  the  French  authorities  to 
approach  the  coast.  Macpherson,  however,  contrived  to  obtain  a 
passport  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and,  having  ascertained  from  the 
Consul  where  the  papers  lay,  he  applied  to  the  Conunandant  of 
the  place  for  leave  to  search  among  them  for  certain  documents 
required  in  a  litigation  in  Scotland.  The  Commandant  desired 
to  see  them,  and,  happening  to  take  up  a  transcript  of  King 
James  II.'s  memoirs,  exclaimed  that»  as  the  papers  seemed  of  no 
consequence,  having  been  already  published,  the  Abbe  might  dis- 
pose of  them  as  he  thought  fit.  Under  this  permission  they  were 
sent  to  Leghorn,  and  thence  shipped  to  .AJgiers,  whence  they 
reached  England. 

Another  mass  of  papers,  of  which  the  larger  portion  consisted 
of  correspondence  and  documents  regarding  the  rebellions  of 
1715  and  '45,  belonged  to  Cardinal  York,  and  remained  after 
his  death  in  the  hands  of  his  executor,  M<msignor  Angelo 
Cesarini.  There  happened  in  1812  to  be  at  Rome  one  Robert 
Watson,  who  had  been  compromised  in  London^  first  as  private 
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lecretary  to  Lord  Geo^  Gordoti>  and  subsequently  as  a  member 
of  the  Corresponding  Society,  after  which  he  had  found  it  conve- 
nient to  live  abroad.  He  purchased  these  papers  for  about 
twenty  guineas,  and  fitted  up  a  room  to  receive  them,  there  being 
several  cart-loads.  Having  made  great  boasting  of  his  acquisi- 
tion, the  matter  reached  the  Cardinal  Consalvi,  himself  a  co- 
executor  of  the  Cardinal,  who  seized  the  papers  on  behalf  of  the 
Papal  government,  offering  to  repay  Watson  all  his  outlay,  a  pro- 
posal which  he  refused,  and  left  Rome,  after  vainly  protesting 
against  such  interference  with  his  lawful  property.  In  November, 
1838,  he  hanged  himself  in  a  London  tavern,  when  eighty-eight 
years  of  age.  Consalvi*8  object  was  probably  to  possess  himself 
of  any  matter  tending  to  compronfise  the  Holy  See,  but  finding 
the  seizure  very  useless  to  his  government,  he,  after  the  war  was 
over,  presented  the  papers  to  the  Prince  Regent.  They  have 
rince  been  drawn  upon  with  skill  and  good  effect  by  Lord  Mahon, 
and  many  other  extracts  from  hhem  appeared  in  the  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Brown's  '  History  of  the  Highlands.*  The  documents 
which  we  have  quoted  as  'the  Malatesta  papers*  had  been  over- 
looked when  Watson's  purchase  was  made,  and  have  supplied 
some  of  the  facts  which  we  now  for  the  first  time  give  to  the 
public. 

The  Cardinal's  executor,  to  whom  we  have  more  than  once 
referred,  was  appointed  by  a  testamentary  deed  of  somewhat 
mysterious  import,  the  original  of  which  we  lately  examined  at 
Rome.  After  expressing  his  entire  confidence  m  Monsignor, 
afterwards  Cardinal,  Ercole  Consalvi — and  in  the  Canon  Angelo 
Cesarini,  Rector  of  the  Seminary  at  Frascati,  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Mileto, '  in  daily  intercourse  with  whom  he  had  passed 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life,' — ^he  declares  them  universal 
heirs  of  his  whole  means,  effects,  and  rights,  in  trust,  'having 
specially  confided  to  them  his  precise  will  and  intention,  both  as 
to  the  h«r  to  succeed  to  his  property,  and  as  to  the  legacies  pay- 
able from  it:'  he  further  declares  that  his  trustees  'shall  be 
quite  free  fully  or  partially  to  publish  and  explain  the  instructions 
confided  to  them,  how  and  when  they  think  right,  without  any 
obligation  to  manifest  these  until  it  shall  seem  to  them  fitting  so 
to  do ;'  and  that '  should  any  individual  or  sovereign  attempt,  under 
whatever  pretext,  to  constrain  them  on  this  pointy  the  whole  in- 
heritance shall  thereby  at  once  absolutely  devolve  upon  them  as 
their  own.'  The  deed,  in  conclusion,  renews  his  protest  of  1784, 
in  favour  of  the  nearest  lawful  heir  of  his  pretensions  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  to  whom  he  also  formally  transmits  his  royal 
rights.  It  was  dated  the  2nd  of  July,  1790,  and  registered  at 
Rome  in  1810.    An  nnngned  draft  of  a  similar  deed^  without 
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date,  but  evidently  posterior,  which  was  found  among  the  Mala* 
testa  papers,  omits  the  name  of  Consalvi,  and  adds  that  the  ex- 
tensive losses^  both  of  funded  property  and  valuables,  suffered  by 
the  testator  in  the  revolution  at  Rome,  as  well  as  the  sacrifices  of 
money  and  jewels  previously  made  by  him,  at  the  Pope*s  request^ 
towards  the  support  of  the  Holy  See,  obliged  him  to  forego 
many  of  the  dispositions  he  had  at  heart,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
attendants  and  friends.  The  political  adherents  of  his  family  had 
gradually  thinned  away;  many  of  them  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  English  government,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  had  paid  the 
debt  of  nature;  indeed,  no  British  name  appears  in  a  list  of  his 
household  dated  in  1799. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Cardinal*s  real  property  consisted 
of  land  in  Mexico,  and  in  1808  his  acting  executor  Cesarini  made 
a  formal  memorandum  of  the  instructions  which  had  been  ver- 
bally given  him,  and  sealed  it  up,  with  orders  that  it  should  not 
be  opened  until  the  Countess  of  Albany's  death  had  taken  place, 
and  until  the  Mexican  estates  should  be  realized.  But  these 
having  been  confiscated  in  the  South  American  revolutions,  as 
ecclesiastical  property^  a  papal  rescript  was  some  years  after  ob- 
tained, authorizing  the  memorandum  to  be  examined,  which  was 
done  in  1831.  In  it  the  Propaganda  Fide  of  Rome  was  declared 
beir  of  the  CardinaPs  whole  effects,  with  instructions  as  to  the 
manner  of  applying  the  income  in  aid  of  certain  foreign  missions. 
A  suit  was  thereafter  instituted  for  recovery  of  the  land  in  Mexico, 
apd  was  lost,  an  offer  from  Duke  Torlonia  of  6500/.  for  the  claims 
in  dispute  having  been  previously  refused  by  the  Propaganda.  The 
amount  realized  under  this  settlement  has  not  been  stated>  but 
there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  Cardinal's  latter  years 
which  render  it  probable  that  he  survived  most  of  the  heir<  looms 
of  his  house.  We  have  already  recounted  the  fate  of  his  papers; 
his  library  went  to  endow  his  favourite  seminary  at  Frascati ;  bis 
remaining  furniture,  plate,  and  family  relics  have  been  gradually 
absorbed  by  English  collectors  at  Rome,  during  the  last  half 
century. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Obras  de  Gil  Vicente.  Publlcadas  por  J.  V.  Bar- 
reto  Feio  e  Jose  Gomes  Monteiro.    Hamburgo.  1834. 

2.  Um  Auto  de  Gil  Vicente.  Por  J.  B.  de  Almeida  Garrett. 
Lisboa.    1846.    Nova  Edi^ao. 

n^HE  Portuguese,  though  by  no  means  free  from  national  vanity, 
have  a  singular  aptitude  for  losing  or  hiding  their  literary 
treasures.    The  works  of  Gil  Vicente,  of  no  mean  celebrity  from 
the  beginning  till  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were 
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bmried  alive  almost  two  centimes  and  a  half  ago,  and  now  that 
they  are  at  last  disentombed^  have  still  vitality  enough  to  reproach 
his  countrymen  for  their  negligence.  Gil  Vicente  may  be  called 
their  first  and  last  dramatist ;  for  if  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
national  theatre,  it  was^  a  foundation  that  has  never  had  any  ade* 
quate  or  abiding  superstructure.  The  plays  of  his  contemporary^ 
Sa  de  Miranda,  might  be  favoured  by  the  learned  or  the  pedantic 
as  scholastic  copies  of  classical  models,  but  they  had  no  truth  for 
the  people,  and  could  not  engage  their  sympathies.  The  ^  Castro' 
of  Antonio  Ferreira,  though  national  in  subject  and  in  language, 
is  Greek  in  plan  and  construction,  with  some  licence  as  to  the 
unity  of  time ;  and  this  one  tragedy,  more  elegant  than  impas- 
sioned, is  perhaps  the  only  play,  certainly  the  only  old  play, 
to  which  the  Portuguese  have  confidently  referred  strangers  for 
evidence  of  their  possession  of  anything  i^uable  as  a  drama :  for 
proud  as  they  justly  are  of  Jorge  Ferreira  de  Vasconcellos,  his 
so-called  comedies,  the  ^  Aulegrafia,*  the  '  Ulisippo,'  the  ^  Eu* 
phrosyne/  volumes  of  wit  and  wisdom,  epigram  and  apophthegm, 
are  as  distant  relations  of  the  drama  as  the  dialogues  of  Lucian. 

During  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  the  theatre  of 
Spain  was  supplied  and  overstocked  with  national  dramas,  that  is^ 
from  its  rise  to  its  decline  about  the  year  1700,  Portugal  gave 
but  few  and  fitful  signs  of  any  wish  to  rival  her  neighbour,  on  the 
mimic  stage  at  least,  though  she  had  possessed  a  dramaUst  truly 
and  vividly  national  in  Gil  Vicente,  not  only  before  Cervantes, 
Lope  de  Vega,  and  Calderon  were  heard  of,  but  before  a  drama 
of  real  life  had  been  attempted  in  Spain*  There  can  be  no  better 
authority  than  Cervantes  himself  for  the  state  of  the  Spanish 
theatre  in  hfs  time,  before  he  began  to  write  for  it  It  was  as 
innocent  of  knowledge  of  the  world  as  a  puppy  not  nine  days 
old.  Gil  Vicente  might  have  opened  its  eyes  and  sharpened  its 
whimper  to  an  intelligible  bark,  for  several  of  his  shrewdest 
pieces  are  composed  in  Spanish.  But  the  Spaniards  were  ever 
slow  to  learn  of  their  neighbours,  even  if  they  talked  to  th^  in 
their  own  language;  and  in  this  instance  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  were  so,  for  the  Portuguese  themselves  were  already  for- 
getting their  Aristophanes. 

It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  monastic  orders  that  he  should  be 
finrgotten.  It  concerned  also  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and 
even  of  the  lay  nobility,  to  discourage  his  writings;  for  Gil 
Vicente,  though  he  did  not  make  himself  odious  by  personalities, 
was  a  bold  and  unsparing  satirist  of  vice  in  all  quarters,  high  or 
low ;  and  though  he  was  most  constantly  severe  on  the  fraternities 
of  the  hood  and  frock,  he  scrupled  not  to  *  bare  the  mean  heart 
that  lurked  beneath  a  star  :*  no  rank  or  station  below  royalty  was 
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jnriTile;^  from  his  moral  censorship ;  and  ema  royftlty  ha  has 
occasionally  ventured  to  lesson — then  dropping,  of  course,  hU 
formidable  weapon  of  ridicule.  We  suspect  that  the  virtual  sup- 
pression of  his  works,  a  few  years  after  their  second  publication, 
though  not  a^-owedly  an  official  suppression,  was  in  a  great  mea« 
sure  the  effisct  of  the  strengthened  influence  of  the  Holy  Office. 
Gil  Vicente  had,  indeed,  some  few  imitators,  but  they  had  nrither 
his  boldness  nor  his  talent,  and  left  no  durable  impression.  And 
the  name  of  Gil  Vicente  himself,  it  is  true,  was  now  and  then 
quoted  in  later  times  as  authority  for  an  archaism  in  a  dicttonary^ 
or  alluded  to  in  a  paper  among  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Lisbon;  but  the  Portuguese  nation  for  the  most 
part  were  as  unacquainted  with  his  compositions  as  if  they  had 
never  existed,  and  the  public  of  every  other  portion  of  Europe 
knew  nothing,  and  still  know  little  or  nothing  about  them,  though 
two  or  three  eminent  Grerman  critics  have  taken  some  pains  to 
recall  them  to  notice.  Now  and  then  it  might  occur  to  a  thought- 
ful muser  on  the  bygone  notabilia  of  his  native  land  that  the 
fame  of  Gil  Vicente  must  have  meant  something,  not  only  at  home 
hut  abroad,  when  Erannus  was  reported  to  have  studied  Portu- 
guese expressly  for  the  purpose  of  reading  him  in  the  original ; 
but  no  attempt  was  made  in  his  own  country  to  redeem  his  works 
from  oblirion. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Almeida  Garrett  promised  a  new 
edition  of  them ;  but  other  avocations,  literary  and  political,  di» 
verted  him  from  his  purpose  till  he  was  at  length  anticipated  by 
the  editors  of  the  volumes  before  us.  Two  ancient  copies  of  these 
works,  so  long  among  the  rarest  in  literature,  were  extant  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Lisbon  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  of 
the  Peninsula.  They  were  then  removed  to  Brazil,  and  only  one 
was  brought  back  at  the  return  of  the  Braganza  family  in  1S14, 
and  this  was  the  second  and  mutilated  edition  of  1585,  bearing  on 
its  title-page  the  ominous  announcement —  Vam  emendadas  pdo 
Sancto  qffkios  coma  se  manda  no  Cathalogo  deete  Regno*  The 
possession  by  the  University  of  Gdttingen  of  a  copy  of  the  original 
publication^  the  black-letter  folio  of  i561~an  edition  that  had 
not  entirely  escaped  the  tender  handling  of  the  Holy  Office,  but 
was  far  less  garbled  than  its  successor — was  hardly  known  even  to 
bibliographers — when  Messrs.  Barreto  Feio  and  Gomes  Mon- 
teiro,  happening  to  hear  of  it  at  Hamburgh,  repaired  to  Gottin^ 
gen,  contrived  in  less  than  a  month  to  write  out  the  whole  folio, 
and  soon  afterwards  produced  from  their  transcript  this  carefully 
collated  edition^  with  an  able  and  judicious  introduction  by  Mn 
Monteiro,  a  very  meagre  glossary,  and  no  explanatory  notes.  It 
is  probable  that  not  twenty  copies  of  this  reprint  have  yet  found 
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flieir  way  to  Emland,  thotigfa  it  it  twelfe  yeaw  since  it  was  pub- 
lished. 

Few  particulars  of  the  life  of  Gil  Vicente  have  been  handed 
4h>wn.  Nicolas  Antonio  briefly  mentions  him>  and  evidently 
knew  little  respecting  him  and  his  productions.  Barbosa  Ma- 
chado*s  notice  of  him  is  more  interesting^  yet  fnx  from  satisfactory. 
He  tells  us  that  Gil  Vicente  was  of  a  distinguished  family,  but 
that  the  place  of  his  birth  was  not  ascertained ;  that^  according 
to  Don  Antonio  de  litna,  in  his  *  Nobiliarchia/  he  was  bom  at 
Guimaraens,  but  that  Father  Pedro  Poyares^  in  the  '  Panegyric 
of  Barcellos^'  claims  the  honour  of  his  birth  for  that  town,  while 
other  writers  make  him  a  native  of  Lisbon.  The  exact  date  of 
his  birth  too  is  not  known;  it  must  be  about  the  year  1480. 
He  was  educated  for  the  law  in  the  University  of  Lisbon,  but 
he  early  acquired  a  taste  unfriendly  to  the  digestion  of  Civil 
Institutes.  The  success  of  Juan  de  la  Encina,  who  had  recently 
produced  before  distinguished  audiences  in  Spain  a  style  of  pas- 
toral  dialogue  till  then  totally  unknown  in  the  Peninsula,  excited 
Gil  Vicente  to  his  first  attempts  in  the  dramatic  art.  Garcia  de 
Resende^  who  was  brought  up  at  the  Court  of  King  Emanuel, 
seems  decisive  on  this  point.  In  his  *  Miscellanea/  that  most 
curious  poem  illustrative  of  customs  and  occurrences  of  which  he 
had  been  witness,  he  says>  speaking  of  the  pomps  and  pleasures 
of  his  master^s  court — 

*  E  vimos  singularmente  *  EHe  foi  que  inventou 
Fazer  representa^oens,  Isto  cd,  e  o  usou 

D*  estilo  moi  doquente,  Com  mais  graqa  e  mais  doutrina ; 

De  mui  novas  iaven^oens.  Potto  que  Joam  del  Bnzina 

£  fdtas  por  Gil  Vicente.  O  Pastoril  come^ou.' 

'  We  also  saw  r^resentations  singularly  curious,  right  eloquent 
in  style^  and  quite  new  in  inventions,  by  Gil  Vicente.  He  it  was 
that  introduced  the  dramatic  pastoral  here,  using  it  with  more 
grace  and  more  skill  than  Juan  de  la  Endna,  who,  however, 
b^n  it.'  So  early  as  the  year  1502  we  find  Gil  Vicente  enter- 
taining the  Court  with  two  of  these  novelties,  crude  and  feeble 
essays>  in  close  imitation  of  his  Spanish  master.  The  first  is  a 
mere  monologue  spoken  by  the  author  in  the  character  of  a  neat-' 
h^d  who  has  elbowed  his  way  into  the  palace  to  congratulate  the 
king  on  the  birth  of  his  heir.  Prince  Jolm.  It  was  spoken  on  the 
second  night  after  the  prince's  birth^  not  iti  the  chamber  of  the 
newly  ooi^ned  Queen^  L>.  Maria,  nor  in  her  presence,  as  is  stated 
in  the  editor  s  preface  by  an  oversight,  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  of  &e  '  old  Queen '  Donna  Beatrice,*  who  was  so 

*  *  A  Rakiha  yelW  But  ibe  was  never  queen ;  she  appears  to  have  been  so 
•tjled  by  conrteiy  alter  the  aceessioti  of  his  son  Emanuel  to  the  throne. 
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pleased  with  \i—por  ter4msa  fUfva  em  Portugal — ^because  it  #aa 
a  new  thing  in  Portugal — that  she  would  have  had  the  same 
piece  again  represented  on  Christmas  eve  as  an  appropriate  cele- 
bration of  the  Nativity !  She  was  a  pious  princess,  and  made 
this  strange  request  to  the  author  in  all  simplicity.  But  he  pre- 
pared a  second  piece  for  that  festival — the  '  Castilian  Pastoral/ 
a  poor  affair,  pobre  coisa^  as  it  is  truly  and  modestly  termed  by 
the  author  himself^  or  his  editor ;  and  again  Donna  Beatrice  was 
delighted^  and  therefore  requested  a  third  piece  for  Twelfth  Day« 
This,  Os  Beis  Magos,  The  Wise  Kings,  was  an  improvement  on 
the  two  former,  but  not  remarkable  for  novelty  of  conception. 
Gil  Vicente,  however,  soon  put  forth  his  strength,  and  not  only 
excelled  Endna,  which  indeed  required  no  great  power,  but 
adorned  the  most  grotesque  materials  with  a  vivacity  of  humour 
and  fancy  seldom  if  ever  found  in  the  elder  moralities  and  mys- 
teries of  other  nations ;  and  though  he  was  not  the  earliest  dra- 
matist of  modern  Europe,  he  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  been 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  gave  something  like 
form  and  character  and  progressive  action  to  compoutions  for  the 
stage.  The  dramas  of  his  Spanish  contemporary,  Torres  Noharro, 
were,  we  believe,  never  performed  in  Spain>  nor  is  it  ascertainecl 
that  they  were  ever  publicly  acted  at  ail,  even  at  Naples,  where 
they  were  first  printed  in  1517,  and  where  a  Spanish  audience 
might  have  been  found.  Cervantes,  though  he  mentions  him  in 
his  '  Galatea'  as  the  artijicioso  Torres  Noharro,  does  not  allude  to 
him  in  his  comic  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  Spanish  drama, 
and  probably  had  only  heard  of  his  writings.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Gil  Vicente  ever  saw  them ;  nor  can  we  trace  in  the  two 
authors  such  striking  similarity  of  maimer  as  would  justify  a  sus- 
picion affecting  the  originality  of  either.  The  reader  curious  on 
this  matter  may  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  by  consulting  a 
little  volume,  in  which  several  of  the  Spanish  pieces  of  the  Por- 
tuguese authcnr  are  followed  by  some  of  Torres  Noharro's.  It  is 
entided  '  Teatro  Espafiol  anterior  a  Lope  de  Vega/  Gotha,  1833. 
The  German  editor  of  these  specimens  laments  that  Gil  Vicente 
did  not  write  all  his  works  in  Castilian.  We  should  be  rather 
disposed  to  r^;ret,  with  the  Portuguese  editors,  that  he  did  not 
compose  them  all  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  if  his  countrymen  had 
not  been  so  long  as  impartial  in  their  neglect  of  his  writings  in 
the  one  language  as  in  the  other. 

To  write  in  Spanish  was  a  iashion  of  the  time  easily  accounted 
for ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Gil  Vicente  should  have  often 
adopted  it  when  preparing  entertainments  for  the  Court  Of  the 
three  wives  of  King  Emanuel  two  were  princesses  of  Castile, 


and  the  third  was  sister 


The  wife 
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of  John  III.  was  also  a  Castiltan.    It  is  true  that  the^  poet,  in 
his  '  Triumph  of  Winter/  says  that  he  introduces  '  wild  Winter 
talking  Spanish,  because  whoever  wishes  tofeiffn  will  find  abund- 
ant materials  for  his  purpose  in  that  language  :'— 
*  O  Invemo  yem  salvagem, 

Castellano  en  su  dedr ; 

Porque  quern  quiier  fingir, 

Na  Castdhana  liuguagem 

Achard  quanto  pedir.' 
According  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  word  fingir,  this 
may  be  read  either  as  a  compliment  or  a  sarcasm :  a  compliment 
to  the  Castilian  language  as  a  rich  vocabulary  for  inventive 
writers^  or  a  sarcastic  imputation  of  disingenuousness  in  the  Cas- 
tilian character.  The  famed  historian  Barros,  in  his  <  Dialogue 
in  praise  of  the  Portuguese  Language,'  says  that  Gil  Vicente  chose 
the  Spanish  as  a  better  vehicle  than  his  own  tongue  for  the  coarse 
and  grotesque;  but  no  one  who  reads  these  volumes  without 
national  prejudice  can  agree  with  him»  for  several  of  the  most 
serious  and  el^^t>  as  well  as  many  of  the  droller  scenes  are  in 
Spanish — not,  however,  for  want  of  equal  power  of  every  sort  in 
the  Portuguese  language,  but,  as  we  at  least  believe,  for  the 
reason  before  stated,  that  the  Spanish  was  in  vogue  with  the 
Court. 

The  man  whose  wit  was  so  long  the  delight  of  those  illustrious 
personages  married  Donna  Branca  Bezerra,  by  whom,  says  Bar- 
bosa,  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  Gil,  Luiz,  and  Paula. 
Of  the  son  Gil  he  reports,  quoting  Manoel  de  Faria  e  Souza,'*' 
that  he  not  only  emulated,  but  far  exceeded  his  father  in  dramatic 
poetry.  Faria,  in  proof  of  this  superiority,  attributes  to  him 
'  many  dramas*  not  specified ;  and  one  in  particular,  entitled 
*  Don  Duardos.'  '  This  drama/  says  Faria,  ^  marvellous  for  its 
brilliancy  and  grace,  and  for  its  striking  turns  of  passion,  was  in 
reality  composed  by  Gil  Vicente  the  yovmger,  whom  his  father, 
jealous  of  his  reputation,  caused  to  be  sent  to  India,  where  he 
was  killed,  bravely  fighting  against  the  natives.*  This  is  an  ugly 
story,  but  luckily  it  is  merely  one  of  Faria*s  hallucinations,  for  it 
seems  to  be  proved  that  this  injured  Gil,  junior,  never  was  in 
being. 

The  poet  passed  a  life  not  short  in  the  service  and  delec- 
tation of  the  Court  of  Portugal.  Without  overrating  the  influence 
of  his  positbn  there,  it  might  be  supposed  that  his  labours  were 
bountifully  rewarded,  or  at  least  that  they  secured  for  him  ease  of 
circumstances.  But  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  and  hardly  three  years  after  the  decease  of 

*  Ck>miiientar7  on  Camoeii%  33rd  Sonnet. 
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his  patron  wd  Jrwnl,  the  great  Emanueli  he  was  ooniplaiiiing 
of  poverty - 

.    •  Urn  Gil, 
Hum  que  n&o  tern  nem  cetiU 
Que  faz  os  Autos  a  el  rei.* — Portuguese  Pastoral. 

*  The  man  who  supplies  AtUos  for  the  king  does  not  possess  a 
farthing!' — And  at  a  much  later  date^  when  a  pestilence  had 
broken  out,  and  his  house  was  one  of  the  first  that  it  attacked,  we 
find  in  some  verses  addressed  to  the  Conde  de  Vimloso,  to  whom 
the  king  had  referred  a  memorial  of  the  poet,  a  complaint,  that 
because  he  is  one  of  the  least  importunate  of  suitors  he  is  among 
the  most  neglected  of  diligent  servants — '  For  he  who  does  not  beg 
gets  nothing,  he  who  waits  suffers,  and  he  who  does  not  show  him- 
self is  forgotten.*  He  adds»  that  he  has  now  in  hand  a  beautiful 
farce,  uma  farga  rmii  fbrmosa,  called  •  Hunting  for  Secrets/  and 
says  that  ^  if  industry  insured  success,  and  desert  had  its  due,  he 
should  possess  a  sufficiency  to  live  on,  and  something  to  give 
away  and  to  bequeath ;  that  if  he  had  studied  in  the  school  of 
Gonzalo  d*Ayalo,  [a  prating  Castilian  then  in  high  feather  at 
court,}  he  might  have  learned  impudence  and  made  his  fortune ; 
that  his  desire  to  please  his  patrons  is  greater  than  ever,  but  that 
his  spirit  is  worn  down  by  want !  *  The  farce  for  which  he  seems 
to  solicit  favour, '  A  Caqa  dos  Segredos,'  was  either  left  unfi- 
nished, or  not  c^ed  for.  It  does  not  appear  among  his  works. 
At  a  season  of  pestilence  in  Lisbon  the  Court  might  be  excused 
for  declining  attention  to  a  farce,  even  by  Vicente,  especially 
when  the  pest  was  in  his  house,  and  might  be  introduced  into 
the  palace  if  the  performance  were  allowed  there ;  for  not  only 
was  the  author  the  manager  also  on  these  occasions,  but  both  he 
and  his  daughter  Paula  took  leading  parts  in  the  representations. 

Bouterwek,  by  the  way,  who  in  1^  brief  account  of  this  author 
is  less  correct  than  usual  (and  who  is  here,  as  throughout  his 
history  of  Pbrtuguese  Literature,  almost  implicitly  followed, 
right  or  wrong,  by  Sismondi,  though  in  this  instance  with  a  saving 
doubt),  says  that  'we  are  not  informed  whether  Vicente  was 
himself  an  actor.*  He  has  overlooked  the  jpositive  testimony  of 
Andr6  de  Resende,  an  eye-witness,  given  in  the  very  article  of 
Barbosa  from  which  he  quotes : — 

*  CunctoruiQ  bine  acta  est  comcsdia  plausu, 
Quam  Luftitsnft  GiUo  Auctor  et  Actor  in  aulU 
Egerat  ante»  dicax  atque  inter  vera  facetus : 
Gulo  jocis  levibus  doctus  praestriogere  mores.' 

It  has  also  escaped  Bouterwek,  that  the  pndogues  to  two  of  the 
dramas,  *  The  Temple  of  Apollo  *  and  '  The  Triumph  of  Win- 
ter,* 
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ter/  are  eipressly  stated  to  have  been  spoken  by  the.  author  in 
person. 

In  '  The  Portuguese  Pastoral '  before  quoted^  Gil  Vicente 
had  also  hinted  at  a  time  when  he  was  better  off — qtuinda  die 
tinha  cam  que, — 'when  he  bad  wherewithal/  John  III.  may  have 
been  a  less  liberal  patron  than  his  father.  It  is  surprising  how 
the  establisher  of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal  could  have  tolerated 
him  at  all.  Yet  that  he  not  only  tolerated  but  encouraged  Gil^ 
we  know ;  and  that  he  respected  him  may  be  inferred  from  an 
interesting  document,  a  letter  written  by  the  poet  himself  to  his 
sovereign  on  the  subject  of  an  earthquake  that  shook  various 
parts  of  Portugal  in  January,  1531.  The  free  and  pianly  tone 
of  this  communication  is  that  of  a  person  who  feels  that  he  is 
something  more  than  a  comedian  in  the  estimation  of  the  king 
whom  he  addresses.  The  clergy  of  Santarem,  where  the  shock 
was  severe,  instead  of  allaying  the  terrors  of  the  people,  increased 
them  by  announcing  from  the  pulpit  that  it  was  no  natural  con- 
vulsion, but  an  express  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  God  against 
Portugal  for  her  tolerance  of  enemies  to  the  Faith ;  and  they 
boldly  predicted  the  day  and  the  hour  on  which  another  and 
more  terrible  earthquake  would  visit  the  town.  The  conforming 
Jews,  or  New  Christians,  thus  denounced,  fled  in  all  directions 
in  search  of  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  mob.  Gil  Vicente,  hav- 
ing persuaded  the  several  preachers  to  assemble  in  the  cloisters 
of  St.  Francis,  harangued  them  in  a  strain  of  remonstrance  which 
shamed  them  to  a  better  sense  of  duty.  They  returned  to  their 
pulpits  as  he  advised  them,  *  to  preach  but  not  to  persecute  the 
people  were  appeased,  and  the  fugitives  ventured  back  to  their 
homes.  The  man  who  could  act  thus  fearlessly  and  effectively, 
and  make  so  frank  a  report  of  his  proceedings  to  a  bigoted 
prince,  must  have  felt  himself  strong  in  his  sovereign's  oonnder- 
ation,  however  little  he  might  have  experienced  of  his  bounty. 
That  this  mcmarch  had  not  withdrawn  his  protection  from  the 
poet  at  a  still  later  date  is  shown  in  the  author's  intended  dedi- 
cation of  his  works  to  him,  which  opens  with  the  following  modest 
and  graceful  passage : — 

*  The  books  which  I  have  read.  Most  Serene  Lord,  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  are  so  fertile  in  knowledge,  invention,  eloquence,  and  ele- 
gance, that,  distrusting  the  poverty  of  my  genius,  and  conscious  that  I 
have  lived,  as  I  was  bom,  without  any  of  those  qualifications,  I  had 
resolved  to  leave  my  wretched  works  unprinted ;  for  the  ancients  and 
modems  have  left  nothing  unexsressed  that  is  good,  not  a  fine  thought 
unappropriated,  not  a  grace  unaisoovered :  so  it  might  have  been  the 
better  for  rae  if  I  had  merely  copied  them,  even  though  I  should  have 
been  as  an  echo  in  the  valley  that  repeats  what  has  been  said  without 
knowing  what  it  says.* 

He 
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He  proceeds  in  the  more  common  vein  of  a  court-poet  to 
ascribe  to  John  III.  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  many  more. 
He  then  addf, — 

*  If  I  were  to  beseech  your  Hiffhness^s  protection  against  evil  tongues 
for  these  poor  writings,  I  should  feel  it  unreasonable  to  pray  for  so  high 
a  prop  to  so  low  a  building;  and,  untutored  adventurer  that  I  am, 
what  can  1  hope  for?  And  you,  my  Book,  what  hope  is  yours  ?  Say, 
however,  when  malicious  dunces  reprove  you,  Were  my  Master  here 
you  woidd  be  silent.''  In  fine,  to  keep  clear  of  contentions,  as  well  as 
for  other  reasons,  I  should  have  abandoned  the  notion  of  printing  my 
works  if  your  Highness  had  not  commanded  the  publication,  for  no 
merit  in  them  worthy  of  such  distinction,  but  because  several  of  them 
are  works  of  devotion,  and  your  Highness  is  unwilling  that  anything^ 
however  insignificant,  should  be  lost  that  has  for  its  ooject  the  promo- 
tion of  virtue.  I  have  laboured  at  this  compilation  with  much  fatigue 
to  my  old  age  and  right  loyal  good  will/  &c. 

He  did  not  live  to  publish  the  collection.  Barbosa  states  that 
he  died  before  the  year  1557>  at  Evora,  where  he  was  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Court.  This  was  the  year  in  which  John  III.  died. 
Barbosa's  date  is  possibly  a  misprint  for  1537.  When  it  is  re- 
membered, says  Mr.  Monteiro,  that  Gil  Vicente,  when  he  wrote 
to  the  King  from  Santarem,  1531,  thought  himself  at  deaths 
door,  mat  visinho  da  morte^  and  that  his  last  Composition,  the 
<  Garden  of  Errors,'  bears  the  date  1536,  it  appears  probable  that 
he  expired  in  the  latter  or  the  subsequent  year.  Barros^  in  his 
*  Dialogue'  before  alluded  to,  a  pamphlet  which  forms  part  of  a 
miscellaneous  volume^  printed  1539-40,  seems  to  speak  of  him  as 
of  one  already  deceased.  He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  St. 
Francis,  and  an  epitaph  written  by  himself  was  engraven  on  his 
tomb.    We  suppose  it  was  not  dated. 

*  Here,  reposing  from  the  strife         Mortal,  I  was  once  like  thee. 
And  the  weariness  of  life,  Such  as  X  am  thou  shalt  be. 

In  this  dwelling  I  abide  And,  as  all  to  this  must  come, 

What  the  Judgment  shall  decide.     Reader,  take  my  counsel  home  ; 
Askest  thou  what  I  was  once?         Look  on  me  as  in  a  glass. 
Ponder  well  then  my  response.        Look  into  thyself,  and  pass.* 

The  sentiment  is  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  solemn  that 
can  affect  us,  and  is  here  expressed  with  the  homeluiess,  and 
almost  in  the  words^  of  '  the  unlettered  Muse'  of  our  old  church- 
yards. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  date  of  Gil  Vicente's  death,  it 
is  certain  that  the  licence  for  the  ArajL  impression  of  his  collected 
writings  was  granted  by  Queen  Catharine,  as  regent  for  her 
grandson,  Sebastian,  to  the  poet's  daughter,  Paula,  so  late  as  the 
3rd  of  September,  1561,  and  that  they  were  first  published  in 
1562,  by  his  son  Lewis,  and  dedicated  to  King  Sebastian,  who 
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was  at  this  time  onlj  eight  jears  old.  We  learn,  from  the  editor*s 
address  to  him,  a  fact  not  without  its  interest,  as  a  trait  of  cha- 
racter in  that  mifortunate  prince,  that  even  at  this  tender  age  he 
took  a  particular  pleasure  in  the  works  of  Gil  Vicente,  that  he 
'  read  them  and  delighted  to  see  them  performed.* 

Our  readers  may  desire  to  know  something  more  of  these  pro- 
ductions. The  authojjT  had  not  completed  the  collection  of  his 
works  when  he  died,  and  perhaps  could  not  have  completed 
it;  for  the  son  tells  us  that,  with  all  his  filial  diligence,  he 
failed  to  recover  many  of  the  manuscripts.  The  dramatic 
pieces  preserved  are  forty-two  in  number.  The  first  volume  of 
the  present  edition  contains  twelve  devotional  AiUos,  or  acts. 
These  are  called  Obras  de  Devogdo.  The  second  volume  con- 
tains four  comedies  and  ten  tragi- comedies :  the  third,  twelve 
farces,  besides  a  few  miscellaneous  addenda  in  verse  and  prose. 
This  classification  looks  somewhat  capricious,  for  more  than  one 
of  the  AiLtos  might  be  placed  among  the  farces  without  finding 
themselves  in  a  false  position,  so  much  more  conspicuous  in  them 
is  the  humour  than  the  reverence.  But  however  questionable^  or 
even  indefensible  according  to  stricter  notions,  may  be  the  taste  of 
dramatising  sacred  subjects,  especially  in  the  mode  that  they  were 
represented  not  only  in  the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  and  in  Italy 
and  France,  but  in  Germany  and  England  before  the  triumph  of 
Luther,  and  before  the  day 

^  When  Love  could  teach  a  monarch  to  be  wise, 
And  gospel-light  first  dawned  from  BuUen's  eyes/ 

it  is  not  our  business  here  to  discuss  the  morals  of  ancient  mo- 
ralities nor  the  religion  of  miracle-plays.  We  must  take  Gil 
Vicente's  as  we  find  them,  and  as  they  were  exhibited  in  the  six- 
teenth century  to  a  splendid  court,  which  passed  for  one  of  the 
most  orthodox  courts  in  Europe,  in  a  country  whose  pride  it  was 
to  be  the  *  Most  Faithful '  champion  of  Christianity,  and  even  in 
the  presence  of  that  zealot  boy-king  who  was  nurtured  up  to  be 
the  very  Knight-Errant  of  the  Faith,  and  who  was  so  early  to 
perish  with  all  his  chivalry  on  the  battle-field  of  AIc^er-Kebfr. 

About  one-fourth  of  these  plays  are  in  the  Spanish  language, 
about  half  of  them  in  Portuguese,  and  the  rest  in  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  intermixed.  The  three  first  religious  autos  already  noticed 
are  in  Spanish.  In  the  <  Auto  da  Fe,'  a  title  that  might  suggest 
the  horrors  of  fire  and  faggot,  but  which  means  literally  an  Act  of 
Faith,  for  the  Inquisition,  so  long  before  established  in  Spain  as 
well  as  in  France,  was  not  yet  admitted  into  this  land'*'  — the  queer 


*  The  Ball,  or  papal  warrant,  for  the  introduction  of  the  Inqaisition  into  Portugal, 
sent  by  Clement  YIl.  to  John  III^  u  dated  <  Anno  Incamationii  DominicaB  1531.* 
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uncouth  ■waint  who  receive  inttruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
creed,  and  who  are  most  obtuse  pupils^  express  their  admiration 
and  perplexity  in  low  Spanish^  while  The  Faith  alone»  their 
teacher,  speaks  Portuguese — a  notable  stroke  of  patriotism  in  the 
author.  This  is  one  of  the  few  pieces  to  which  no  date  is  as- 
signed, but  it  might  have  been  supplied  from  the  Auto  itself^  for 
one  of  the  peasants  asks  how  manj  years  ago  the  Messiah  was 
bom,  and  Faith  answers  '  fifteen  hundred  years  and  ten.*  The 
'Auto  de  S.  Martinho,'  1504,  refers  to  a  pleasant  legend  often 
told  and  painted.  A  cripple  on  the  way-side  implores  the  charity 
of  passers-by.  Saint  Martin,  the  cavalier,  attended  by  three  pages, 
rides  up.  He  is  asked  for  alms,  but  has  no  money.  The  pages 
are  equally  pennyless.  The  b^rgAi*)  accustomed  to  that  excuse, 
is  only  the  more  importunate.  Saint  Martin  draws  his  sword,  and 
dividing  his  cloak,  gives  half  of  it  to  the  '  poor  old  man,*  whose 
eloquence  fairly  earned  the  boon,  for  if  his  petition  is  not  so  sen- 
tentiously  got  up  as  Mrs.  Barbauld^s,  it  is  far  more  true  to  the 
vocabulary  of  men  of  the  wallet 

In  the  '  Auto  da  Alma/  1508,  the  argument  is,  that  as  hostel* 
ries  are  necessary  for  the  bodily  repose  and  refection  of  travel- 
lers, so  an  inn  or  half-way  house  for  souls  is  requisite  on  the 
pilgrimage  to  eternity.  That  inn  is  the  church,  and  it  is  served 
by  four  fathers.  Saints  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Thomas. 
A  guardian  angel  is  conducting  a  soul  towards  it.  A  colloquy, 
really  devout  and  pathetic,  is  carried  on  between  them  as  they 
proceed.  The  angel  gets  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  charge, 
and  a  fiend  takes  that  opportunity  of  tempting  her,  and  nearly 
succeeds  by  the  joint  force  of  flattery  and  bribes ;  for  he  loads 
her  with  trinkets  and  fine  clothes  which  encumber  and  soon 
weary  her,  so  that  she  is  on  the  point  of  relinquishing  the  journey. 
The  angel  turns  to  the  rescue,  and  with  difficulty  persuades  her  to 
persevere.  She  arrives  at  the  inn,  exhausted  with  fatigue.  The 
good  counsel  there  given  her,  and  the  spiritual  refreshment,  sym- 
bolical of  Our  Lord's  Passion,  restore  her.  She  casts  off  her 
finery,  and  is  humble  and  contrite,  and  the  tempter  loses  his 
labour. 

This  allegory,  composed  for  and  acted  in  Passion-week,  is  one 
of  the  few  Autos  seriously  treated  throughout,  and  it  is  none  the 
worse  for  the  absence  of  gibes  and  raillery.  But  all  the  Christ- 
mas  plavs  have  more  or  less  of  the  vis  comica,  sometimes  insepa- 
rably intermingled  with  the  gravest  matter,  sometimes  antithe- 
tically balanced  against  solemn  thoughts,  as  if  in  atrial  of  strength 
with  wisdom,  sometimes  kept  apart  from  the  more  serious  agency, 
or  even  occasionally  left  to  disport  itself  independently  of  the 
business  of  the  scene.    The  Auto  of '  The  Wise  Kings '  is  one  of 
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the  tangled  skeins;  the  '  Castilian  Pastoral*  is  a  contrast  of  the 
sensual  and  the  spiritual  principle  in  lowlj  minds ;  the  ^  Portuguese 
Pastoral '  is  only  slightly  linked  with  its  professed  subject^  the  Na- 
tivity^ — it  is  in  fact  an  amusing  and  spirited  embroglio  of  rustic 
loves,  in  which  the  dialogue  is  smart  and  lively^  and  the  cha- 
racters are  true  to  conmion  nature^  and  true  to  GU  Vicente^  who 
is  always  at  home  among  the  peasantry^  and  does  not  turn  them 
into  courtiers,  though  he  is  lond  of  bringing  them  to  court,  and 
into  royal  chapels. 

The  Molma  Mendes,  a  mad-cap  shepherdess,  who  loses  all  her 
master  s  iocV,  gives  the  name  to  another  Christmas  Auto,  which 
is  in  three  divisions — ^the' first  part  treating  of  the  Annunciation, 
and  the  third  of  the  Nativity ;  but  the  second  part,  in  which  alone 
Mofina  Mendes  appears^  is  wedged  in  as  if  on  purpose  to  break 
the  connection  between  the  other  two,  having  itself  no  connection 
with  either,  except  that  certain  shepherds,  with  whom  Mofina 
holds  parley  in  a  vein  of  exqubite  foolery,  go  to  sleep  when  she 
quits  them,  to  be  awakened  by  an  angel  who  brings  them  tidings 
of  the  birth  of  a  Saviour.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  author, 
who  gives  us  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Virgin  attended  by  Faith, 
Prudence,  Poverty,  and  Humility,  both  at  the  Annunciation  and 
after  the  Nativity,  thrusts  this  fantastical  Mofina  Mendes  between 
them  by  way  of  foil. 

In  the  Auto  of  the  Prophetess  Cassandra,  he  produces  a  cha- 
racter in  express  and  very  sinjpular  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  play,  performed  in  the  convent  of  Xabre- 
gas  near  Lisbon,  and  as  usual  before  royal  personages,  treats  of 
the  presumption  of  Cassandra,  who,  having  an  imperfect  pre* 
science  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  believes  herself  to  be 
the  chosen  Maiden,  and,  impressed  with  this  notion,  refuses  to 
many.  Anachronisms,  however  prodigious,  must  be  counted  for 
nothing  in  Gil  Vicente.  He  cares  not  what  names  he  adopts,  so 
that  by  any  association  they  may  help  to  work  out  his  allegory. 
Solomon  is  the  rejected  suitor  of  this  pretty  and  witty  Joanna 
Southoote.  Their  debate  is  most  animated  and  amusing,  and  ad* 
mirably  sustained  by  Cassandra,  who  concludes  it  with  a  lively, 
flippant  song : — 

Dicen  que  me  case  yo ; 
No  quiero  marido,  no. 

Mas  quiero  vivir  segura 
Nesta  sierra  d  mi  soltura, 
Que  DO  estar  en  ventura 
Si  casar^  bien  6  no. 
Dicen  que  me  case  yo ; 
No  quiero  marido,  no. 
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To  be  married  I  must  go ; 
So  they  say^  but  I  say  no, 

I  would  rather  safe  abide 
Single  on  this  mountain  side, 
Than  at  hazard  change  my  state 
For  a  good  or  evil  mate. 
To  be  married  I  must  go  ; 
So  say  they,  but  I  say  no. 

,  If  2  Madre, 
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Madre,  no  sere  casada,  Mother,  I  will  never  marry, 

Por  no  vcr  vida  cansada.  All  my  daya  a  yoke  to  carry, 

6  quizd  mal  empleada  Or  perhaps,  by  folly  driven. 

La  gracia  que  Dios  me  di6.  Lose  the  grace  that  God  has  given. 

Diceu  que  me  case  yo  ;  To  be  married  I  must  go ; 

No  quiero  marido,  no.  So  they  say,  but  I  say  no. 

Nor  can  all  the  arguments  of  three  Sibyls,  Erythra,  Persica, 
and  Cimeria,  persuade  her  to  accept  Solomon.  '  Wooing  bache- 
lors,* she  says,  '  are  all  gentleness  and  tenderness ;  the  same  men, 
when  wed,  are  lions,  dragons,  veritable  fiends.  If  a  wife  is  discreet 
and  reserved  of  speech,  she  is  set  down  as  a  stubborn  fool ;  if  she 
speaks,  she  is  abused  for  prating.*  Persica  advises  Solomon  to 
try  whether  his  uncles,  Isaiah,  Moses,  and  Abraham,  cannot  urge 
his  suit  with  better  effect.  On  that  hint  Solomon  fetches  them, 
and  they  all  four  enter  singing  a  volta,  or  rondeau,  in  which  she 
is  described  as  a  'shepherdess  beautiful  as  the  flowers,  and  un- 
governable as  the  sea.*  Abraham,  by  way  of  conciliating  the 
haughty  Beauty,  of  whom  they  are  all  afraid,  offers  her  a  pair  of 
bracelets ;  Moses  requests  her  acceptance  of  two  rings  that  be- 
longed to  his  daughters ;  Isaiah  proffers  a  gold  chain.  She  rejects 
these  lures  to  matrimony.  Moses  is  scandalised,  and  expostu- 
lates, reminding  her  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  of  the  anti- 
quity of  its  institution  by  the  Creator  himself  in  the  union  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  She  does  not  deny  that,  but  objects  that  most  subse- 
quent matches  are  of  the  Tempter^s  making.  Abraham  suggests 
that  her  husband  may  turn  out  a  good  one,  and  never  get  into  a 
passion.  She  gives  the  Patriarch  cogent  reasons  for  not  risking 
the  chance ;  and  at  last,  fretted  by  importunity,  she  declares  her 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  virgin  is  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah.  The  Sibyls  confirm  her  declaration  in  lively  and 
poetical  language,  on  which  Cassandra  boldly  announces  herself 
as  the  selected  maiden.  Abraham  tells  her  that  she  is  mad; 
Isaiah,  that  her  pride  and  arrogance  have  made  her  so,  and  that 
his  prophecies  point  to  a  very  different  person,  a  meek  and 
lowly  handmaid,  gifted  with  all  grace.  Solomon  is  shocked  at 
the  audacity  of  Cassandra,  and  asks  her  what  would  have  become 
of  him  if  he,  the  wisest  of  men,  had  married  so  crazy  a  woman. 
She  insists  that  she  is  wiser  than  he.  A  curtain  opens  and  dis- 
covers the  Virgin  and  Infant,  over  whom  four  angels  are  singing 
a  hymn.  Cassandra  is  thus  brought  to  her  senses.  A  beautiful 
hymn  in  praise  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  then  chanted  by  the 
attendant  worshippers. 

But  the  lyrical  grace  of  *  Cassandra'  is  excelled  in  '  Os  Quatros 
Tempos^ — The  Seasons.*   A  seraph,  in  a  prologue  spoken  in  pre- 

*  Composed  at  the  request  of  King  Emaimert  sister,  and  performed  on  Christmas 
eveiii  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael  at  Li«bon. 
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sence  of  an  archangel  and  two  angels,  announces  with  no  little 
solemnitj  and  pathos  the  birth  of  a  Redeemer.  These  four 
celestial  spirits  then  repair  to  the  rude  manger  and  sing  a  hymn 
of  adoration.  The  Seasons  also  come  to  adore.  Winter,  an  ill- 
clad  shivering  peasant,  gives  a  dismal  account  of  his  own  condi* 
tion.  Spring  glides  in  singing  a  charming  song.  To  translate  it 
closely  would  be  to  cage  the  nightingale ;  but  the  following  imita*- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  it  is  a  faint  echo  of  its  sweetness : — 

I  '11  away  to  the  garden. 
For  winter  is  over ; 
The  Rose  is  awake 
To  the  song  of  her  lover ! 
I  will  go  and  discover 
The  passionate  Nightingale  singing  above  her. 

From  the  boughs  green  and  golden 
That  slope  to  the  river, 
A  Nymph  gathers  lemons 
To  give  to  her  lover : 
I  will  go  and  discover 
The  shy  little  Nightingale  singing  above  her. 

Near  the  vineyard,  where  often 
1  have  spied  out  a  rover, 
Sits  a  damsel  who  sings 
To  be  heard  by  her  lover : 
I  will  go  and  discover 
The  bold  little  Nightingale  singing  above  her. 

Summer,  an  infirm,  emaciated  figure,  like  a  scare-crow  in  a 
straw-hat,  gives  an  appalling  description  of  the  diseases  and  mi- 
series he  is  subject  to.  Spring  unhandsomely  flouts  him,  be- 
cause he  <  always  comes,  with  his  ugly  lank  withered  face,  to 
destroy  verdure  and  make  straw.'  Summer  retorts  with  burning 
sarcasms  on  youth  and  its  eflSorescent  vanity.  Autumn  puts  an 
end  to  the  altercation.  He  is  a  rural  philosopher,  content  with 
the  fruits  that  are  left  for  him,  and  advises  the  other  Seasons  to 
mind  their  own  affairs  and  keep  their  temper.  Jupiter  announces 
the  discomfiture  of  paganbm  in  a  chant  that  will  remind  the 
reader  of  a  later  and  loftier  strain  :— 

*  The  oracles  are  dumb ; 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving : 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 

Can  DO  more  divine, 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving : 
No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell.* 

Bishop 
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Bishop  Newton,  in  a  note  on  thif  passage,  remarks  that  Milton 
'  builds  on  the  common  hypothesis  of  the  oracles  being  struck 
dumb  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  is  allowable  enough  in  a 
young  poet.* — 'Surely,'  says  T.  Warlon,  'nothing  could  have 
been  more  allowable  in  an  old  poet.  And  how  poetically  is  it 
extended  to  the  Pagan  divinities  and  the  Oriental  idolatries ! '  It 
is  curious  to  find  Gil  Vicente,  at  a  mature  age^  treating  the  sub- 
ject in  the  very  same  way,  above  a  century  before  the  young 
Milton  imagined  his  sublime  ode.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Song  of  the  Planet  Jupiter : — 


Aclara,  Febo  lumbroso, 
Los  pasos  peregrinantes 
Que  camino ; 

Porqae  el  tiempo  mentiroto 
De  lo8  dieses  triunfantes 
Picrde  el  tino. 
No  se  usari  ya  mas 
Veuerar  templo  d  Diana, 
Ni  d  Juno ; 
Ni  86  verd,  ni  ver^ 
Estar  Februa  ufana 
Nel  trebuno. 

Ni  Apollo  se  verd 
Ni  lo8  Bacos  adorados 
De  Romanes : 
Ni  el  Himeneo  seri 
Padriuo  de  los  casados 
Persianos : 

Ni  la8  Ninfas  Aguaceras 
Traerdn  aguas  per  ruegos 
De  las  gentes : 
Ni  las  Hadas  hecbieeras 
Mostrarin  fingidos  fiiegos 
De  serpientes. 

Y  Naiades  y  Dianas, 
Las  Driades  cazadoras, 

Y  Netuno, 

Y  las  tres  Diesas  Troyanas, 
Dejardn  de  ser  senoras, 
De  consuno. 

Y  la  Rhamnusia  doncella 
Decida  de  su  Castillo 
Con  ultrage ; 

Y  todas  estas  con  ella 
Dardn  al  nino  chiquillo 
El  menage.*-** 


Shine  out,  thou  glorious  Sun, 

Illume  the  path!  run 

With  brighter  day ; 

For  the  false  triumphant  time 

Of  the  gods  of  every  clime 

Has  pass'd  awa^. 

Void  shall  be  Dian's  fane. 

Abjured  the  reverence  vain 

To  Juno  vowed ; 

Nor  henceforth  shalt  thou  behold 

Februa  with  aspect  bold 

Overawe  the  crowd. 

Apollo's  reign  is  o'er ; 
The  ^acchi  shall  no  more 
Be  hailed  in  Rome ; 
Hymen  shall  no  more  preside 
At  the  blessing  of  the  Bride 
In  Persic  dome. 
No  more  the  Fountain-Nymph 
Shall  pour  her  sparkling  lymph. 
By  votaries  sued : 
Nor  with  shows  of  fiery  snakes 
Shall  the  Witoh-demoniacs 
Man's  sight  delude. 

Naiads  of  marish  leas, 
The  huntress-Dryades, 
And  Ocean's  Lord, 
And  the  Goddes8«rivaIs  three. 
Shall  resign  their  sovereignty. 
With  one  accord. 
From  her  Tarpeian  throne 
The  Maid  of  Uhamnus  prone 
Is  cast  with  scorn  : 
She  and  all  those  powers  exiled 
Leave  the  sceptre  to  a  child, 
A  child  new-born,-^ 

Creo 
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Creo  que  oy(S  lot  bramidoa 
De  loe  br^os  *  ancianos 
De  alegria, 

Porque  boy  son  abatidos 
Im  inferaales  tiranos 
Neste  dia. — 


Methinks  I  bear  tbe  about 
Of  tbe  propbeta  old,  from  out 
Tbeir  graves  tbis  day  : 


Wbat  tbey  told  batb  come  atiout, 


And  tbe  infernal  tyrant-rout 
Have  lost  tbeir  sway. — 


Todoa  van  boy  adorar 

Al  criador  podcroso 

Que  es  nacido ; 

Las  aves  con  su  cantar 

Y  el  ganado  selvinoso 
Con  bramido. 

Los  salvaginos  bestiales, 
Oon  olicome,  pandero, 
Dan  loores ; 

Y  los  brutos  animales 
Adoran  aquel  cordero, 

Y  los  pastores. 


All  living  tbings  on  eartb. 
Rejoicing  in  tbe  birtb 
Of  God  made  Man, 
Praise  tbeir  Maker— tuneful  birds, 
Bleating  folds,  and  lowing  berds 
In  forests  wan. 
Ev'n  brutes  of  savage  mood, 
Tbe  reem,  tbe  pantber-brood, 
Tbe  lion's  dam. 

Give  voice  to  praise  in  wood  and 


Wbile  tbe  pastors  of  tbe  fold 
Adore  tbe  Lamb. 


wold. 


Tbe  Barea  do  Inferno,  'Ferry-boat  of  Hell/  1517,  was  per- 
formed for  the  consolation  of  '  tbe  most  Catbolic  and  saintly 
Queen,  Donna  Maria/  King  Emanuel's  second  wife^  in  her  own 
apartment^  when  confined  by  the  illness  of  which  she  died  that 
same  year.  It  is  witty,  spirited,  and  gross,  and  a  most  strange 
solace  for  a  dying  queen.  It  would  have  delighted  our  Rabelais, 
the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  An  apology  is  given  for  its  insertion 
among  the  works  of  devotion.  It  is  in  fact  only  the  first  portion 
of  an  Auto  in  three  parts,  and  the  second  and  third  were  repre- 
sented in  the  chapel ;  but  this  introductory  part,  though  not  per- 
formed, nor  fit  to  be  performed  there,  is  necessarily  prefixed. 

The  Devil,  who  is  his  own  Charon,  is  ready  with  his  boat  and 
an  assistant  imp.  An  Angel,  the  ferryman  to  Paradise,  attends 
also  with  his  boat.  The  humour  turns  upon  the  anxiety  of  the 
wicked,  after  death,  to  get  into  the  angeFs  boat,  and  the  claim  of 
the  devil  to  them  as  his  proper  cargo.  A  tyrannical  noble,  a 
usurer,  a  knavish  shoemaker,  a  friar  of  loose  life,  with  bis  mis« 
tress,  a  Jew  pimp  with  a  goat  on  his  back,  a  procuress,  a  corrupt 
judge,  a  venal  magistrate,  an  attorney,  and  a  hanged  felon,  are  all 
rejected  by  the  angel  and  secured  by  the  devil  as  his  lawful 
freight.  The  friar  attempts  to  confound  tbe  enemy  with  Latin, 
but  the  devil  shows  that  he  can  talk  Latin  as  well,  or  as  ill,  as 
the  friar.  All  are  invited,  with  the  politeness  that  admits  of  no 
denial,  to  take  their  places  in  the  infernal  barge,  except  tbe  Jew, 

*  In  tbe  ihert  ooDjectur*)  glpmry  the  word  br^  U  expUiued  fwndSm/ia, 
strife,  quarrel ;  but  we  take  it  to  be  btie  meaot  for  jpregim  (in  Portugueie  fngao),  a 
cr  J  or  crier,  a  berald. 
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viYio  is  unceremoniously  taken  in  tow,  with  his  goat>  as  unworthy 
of  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  worshipful  company.  The  angel 
receives  four  Knights  of  the  Cross  who  were  killed  in  battle 
against  the  infidels  of  Africa^  and  also  an  idiot*  boy  who  in  his 
abuse  of  the  foul  fiend  shows  a  capacity  for  Billingsgate  that  must 
have  astonished  the  ears  of  the  Queen. — The  second  act,  which 
was  performed  as  a  separate  piece  in  the  following  year,  1518,  is 
called  The  Boat  of  Purgatory.  Of  those  that  come  to  the  river- 
side the  Devil  secures  only  one,  a  gamester.  The  rest,  who  are 
all  poor  people,  are  left  in  the  fields  of  purgatory,  from  which 
the  Good  Angel  promises  to  withdraw  them  to  bliss  in  due  time, 
although  his  competitor  has  a  sharp  and  ludicrous  contest  for 
them.  But  it  is  Christmas-day,  and  he  is  unlucky.  Only  a  little 
child  is  at  once  admitted  into  the  angel's  boat. — The  third  act, 
which  was  also  separately  performed,  in  1519,  is  the  'Boat  of 
Glory.*  The  persons  are,  the  Foul  Fiend  and  the  Good  Angel 
as  before.  Death,  a  count,  a  duke,  a  king,  an  emperor,  a 
bishop,  an  archbishop,  a  cardinal,  and  a  pope.  The  Devil,  con- 
versing with  Death,  complains  that  she  has  lately  sent  him  hardly 
any  but  common  passengers ;  she  makes  excuses,  and  promises 
him  a  richer  cargo.  She  first  fetches  the  count,  and  then  succes* 
sively  introduces  the  other  magnates.  The  Devil  demands  every 
one  of  them^  and  supports  his  claim  with  pithy  arguments.  He 
reproaches  and  taunts  them  with  the  viciousness  of  their  lives,  and 
points  out  to  them,  with  no  little  of  the  diabolical  unction  of 
Dante*s  fiends,  the  burning  region  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood, 
particularising  the  various  torments  inflicted  there.  They  seve- 
rally appeal  to  the  AngeL-pilot,  who,  having  no  authority  for  their 
admission,  commends  them  to  the  Virgin  and  refers  them  to  the 
Saviour.  They  all  pray^  and  the  devil  is  very  insolent  on  their 
after-death  repentance.  The  Good  Angel,  perceiving  no  sign 
from  heaven  in  their  favour,  tells  them  they  must  go  in  the  black 
boat ;  but  the  other  angels,  who  are  under  his  orders  as  the  crew 
of  the  Bark  of  Glory,  unveil  a  splendid  crucifix.  The  grandees 
prostrate  themselves  before  it  in  anguish,  renewing  their  suppli- 
cations to  the  Redeemer.  No  gracious  intimation  follows,  and 
the  Bark  of  Glory  is  pushed  off  while  the  forsaken  spirits  raise  a 
dreadful  cry  of  lamentation,  which  is  music  to  the  Tormentor, 
who  now  makes  sure  of  them.  Christ  suddenly  appears  as  after 
the  Resurrection ;  the  angels  gladly  row  back  to  the  shore,  and 
all  those  illustrious  personages  are  received  into  their  boat.  The 
author  here  gives  the  ba£9ed  fiend  some  reason  to  complain  of 
one  law  for  the  poor  and  another  for  the  rich,  in  the  inverse  sense 
of  the  judgment  on  Lazarus  and  Dives.  But  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation that  the  saving  clause  by  which  His  Holiness  and  the 
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other  dignitariet  are  rescued  from  their  terrible  jeopardj  is  merely 
a  stage-note  at  the  end  of  the  plaj,  and  no  part  of  the  spoken 
plaj  itself.  The  reprieve  was  intimated  in  dumb  show«  and  was 
evidently  added  (perhaps  by  command)  to  save  appearances. 

Gil  Vicente  was  a  courtier,  and  no  mean  proficient  in  the  arts 
of  compliment ;  but  his  frankness  as  a  censor  is  far  more  remark* 
able  than  his  address  as  an  encomiast.  In  this  play  his  courage 
is  surpriung;  but  in  another^  the  Auto  da  Feira,  *  Fair  of  Grace/ 
written  and  acted  at  a  much  later  period,  1527,  it  is  most  extra- 
ordinary. 

The  prologue,  spoken  by  Mercury,  shrewdly  ridicules  the 
science  of  divination  by  the  stars  and  the  twelve  signs,  one  of 
the  conceits  rampant  in  his  day.  Gil  Vicente  was  a  foe  to  char* 
latanism  in  all  its  shapes,  especially  to  the  presumptions  that 
would  dress  themselves  in  the  authority  of  knowledge  not  accorded 
to  man.  By  an  easy  transposition,  and  with  some  modifications, 
the  fine  irony  of  this  prologue,  and  of  some  similar  portions  of  this 
author's  writings,  might  serve  to  rebuke  pretenders  of  various  sorts 
in  our  own  day — those  egr^ous  wizards,  for  example,  whose 
magnetic  absolutism  over  body  and  spirit  would  nullify  the  doc- 
trine of  free  will,  and  release  Man  from  responsibility  to  his 
Maker  —  those  builders,  too,  or  reconstructors,  of  hypotheses 
grounded  mainly  on  the  later  discoveries  in  geology;  a  grand 
and  solid  foundation,  on  which  free-thinkers  raise  nebulous  towers, 
and  pry  from  those  airy  observatories  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
peruse  the  inner  mind  of  the  Almighty,  and  look  down  with  pity 
on  the  ignorant  multitudes  who  have  nothing  to  help  them  in 
their  heavenward  aspirations  but  blind  faith  in  the  truths  of  re- 
vealed religion. 

A  fair  is  to  be  held  in  the  Court  of  Portugal  on  Christmas-day, 
a  spiritual  fancy- fair,  or  Festival  of  Grace,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin- 
mother.  Time,  the  chief  salesman,  has  a  store  of  virtues  on  hand, 
and  would  fain  find  customers  for  justice,  truth,  equanimity,  sound 
judgment,  and  the  fear  of  God,  at  any  price  or  none ;  for  Chris- 
tianity, he  complains,  is  wasted  in  the  serrice  of  Opinion,  quibbled 
away  in  speculative  subtleties  that  are  nothing  to  its  purpose, 
evaded  in  spirit,  if  not  travestied  in  form.  But  Time  has  a  potent 
rival  in  the  Devil,  who  has  set  up  a  booth  opposite  to  him. 
Against  this  influence  a  Seraph  comes  to  Time  s  assistance,  and 
acts  as  his  crier.  He  calls  on  churches  and  convents,  on  pastors 
and  on  drowsy  popes,  to  come  to  the  fair.  He  exhorts  prelates  to, 
remember  the  holy  simplicity  of  the  men  of  God  of  past  ages,  and 
adjures  princes  lo  beware  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.  The 
Deril  comes  out  to  exhibit  his  pack  of  enticements,  of  which  he 
has  a  richer  assortment  than  Heywood's  Pedlar  in  the  *  Four  P's 
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arts  of  frauds  and  phiitref  that  caufe  forgetfulneis  of  what  abould 
be  remembered,  as  well  as  perfumes  aind  oosmetios  for  ladies ; 
mysteries  of  evil  living  for  clergy^  friars^  and  lay-brothers ;  unctiiHi 
of  hypocrisy  for  priests  who  are  longing  for  mitres,  and  disguises 
for  nuns  who  want  to  run  away  from  their  cells.  Time  questions 
the  right  of  this  black  Pedlar  to  attend  the  Fair  of  Grace.  The 
Devil  defends  his  right  with  his  usual  astuteness ;  be  plumes  him- 
self, too,  upon  his  high  connections,  and  boasts  that  be  has  nume- 
rous near  relations  among  the  wealthy  and  great  of  the  land. 

Rome  is  announced.  The  Devil  slyly  says — '  That  is  the  cus- 
tomer for  me ;  I  know  her  ways  of  buying  and  selling.'  Some  of 
ber  friends  have  turned  traitors,  and  she  wants  to  purchase  peace^ 
truth,  and  fidelity.*  The  Devil  laughs  at  the  notion  of  truth 
being  one  of  the  requirements  of  Rome,  and  bluntly  tells  her  that 
she  has  no  foundation  to  lay  it  on ;  but  that  he  has  20,000  lies  at 
bis  dispos«J|  ^11  new,  and  just  the  things  to  suit  her — 

lies  for  ladies,  lies  for  lords : 
Cheat  them  all  with  lying  words— 

and  as  he  and  Rome  are  old  acquaintances,  he  will  let  her  have 
them  cheap.  She  declines  the  purchase  for  reasons,  and  with  an 
avowal,  which  it  would  be  incomprehensible  how  even  Gil  Vicente, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  out  a  patent  for  plain  speakings  could 
have  hazarded  in  the  presence  ot  John  III.,  if  the  satire  were  not 
in  part  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  there  being  at  the  time  a  feud 
between  the  Court  of  Portugal  and  the  Holy  See.  This  is  her 
answer: — *  Yes,  you  deal  in  such  wares;  I,  to  my  sorrow,  have 
bought  too  much  of  your  filthy  merchandise.  For  falsehood  I 
bartered  the  love  of  God ;  for  his  wrath  I  resigned  my  fear  of 
him ;  in  exchange  for  my  fame  and  my  saintly  prosperity  you  gave 
me  a  thousand  disgraceful  arts :  I  parted  with  all  the  virtues  I 
possessed  for  as  many  vices.*  The  Seraph,  with  whom  Rome  has 
a  parley,  is  hardly  more  complimentary  to  the  Mother  Church. 

The  rest  of  this  Auto  is  rich  in  Gil  Vicente's  richest  vein  of  rustic 
humour.  Two  peasants  are  conversing  on  their  way  to  the  fair, 
where  one  of  them  hopes  to  sell  his  wife  for  anything  she  will  fetch. 
He  describes  her  as  a  shrew.  He  was  assured,  before  he  married 
her,  that  she  was  of  a  delicate  consumptive  habit,  but  she  had 

«  Bouttfwek  my  that  Rome  wantod  to  mU  peace,  and  Sinnondi,  wkom  w«  do  not 
8U>^t  of  having  read  a  line  of  Gil  Vicente  ezc^  what  he  found  in  the  German 
critic,  echoes  him.    Yet  nothing  can  be  more  explicit. 

Boma,  Eu  venho  &  feira  direita 

Comprmt  pai,  verdade,  e  fS. 
It  was  one  of  Booterwek'a  rerj  mnmhie  slim ;  for  he  did  read  hit  anthor,  and  gene- 
rally took  pains  to  understand  him.   T\\e  luckless  Clement  VII.  was  indeed  in  no 
condition  to  sell  peace  or  dictate  terms :  this  was  the  year  in  which  Rome  was  tacked 
by  the  Imperialisff. 
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Sown  fat  and  lived  lox^  enough  to  throw  him  into  an  atrophy, 
is  companion  describes  his  own  spouse  as  a  poor  stupid  creature, 
who  suffers  the  fish  to  be  stolen  from  the  pot  beoause  she  has  not 
the  heart  to  say  ptbew  to  a  cat;  and  he  proposes  to  exchange  her 
for  the  termagant,  as  he  prefers  a  woman  of  courage  to  such  a  tame 
daudle.  The  two  wives  are  perceived  coming  towards  the  fair. 
The  husbands  conceal  themselves  behind  some  bushes  and  over- 
hear their  conversation.  The  virago  descants  with  droll  fierce 
energy  on  the  demerits  of  her  husband,  and  wishes  to  sell  him  to 
the  Devil.  The  bargain  between  the  two  listeners  is  not  concluded : 
the  man  who  admires  a  woman  of  spirit  seems  to  doubt  whether  this 
lady  may  not  have  too  much,  even  for  him.  They  both  sneak  away^ 
and  do  not  return  to  the  fair ;  from  which  their  wives  also  retire 
dissatisfied,  after  some  brief  talk  with  the  Seraph  apd  with  Time, 
whose  spiritual  wares  are  not  at  all  to  their  mind.  Nothing  but  a 
perusal  of  the  original  can  convey  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
playfulness  and  neatness  with  which  Gil  Vicente  in  these  rustic 
disguises  twangs  off  his  arrows.  Several  youths  and  maidens  come 
singing  from  the  mountains,  bearing  on  their  heads  covered  has* 
kets,  v^hich  they  lay  down  when  they  arrive  at  the  fair,  where  they 
seat  themselves  to  sell  what  they  have  brought.  The  girls,  with 
much  hoydening  wit,  defend  their  baskets  from  the  curiosity  of 
their  plownish  gEdlants,  but  they  are  all  disappointed  when  they 
leam  that  it  is  a  very  different  sort  of  fair  from  what  they  expected. 
The  girls  refuse  to  buy  virtues;  and  when  the  Seraph  asks  why, 
one  of  them  answers  that  bread  is  not  to  be  bought  with  virtues  in 
their  villages ;  that  she  never  knew  a  girl  to  get  a  husband  fi>r  her 
good  qualities ;  that  those  who  have  fortune  and  as  fine  eyes  as 
she  has  will  be  sure  of  a  good  match.  But  another  says  that  she 
came  to  the  fair  because  she  understood  it  was  the  Fair  of  Our 
Lady,  who  does  not  sell  her  graces,  but  administers  them  gratis 
to  those  who  deserve  them.  With  this  moral  and  a  hymn  to  the 
Virgin  the  Auto  concludes. 

The  Hietoria  de  Deos^  on  the  Fall  of  Man  and  on  the  Redemp- 
tion, was  brought  out  in  the  same  year  as  the  *  Fair  of  Grace,*  and 
if  in  some  respects  an  equally  remarkable  production.  The  con- 
ference of  Lucifer,  Belial,  and  Saturn,  a  dialogue  between  Adam 
and  Eve  on  the  loss  of  Eden,  and  many  other  passages,  are  in  a 
lofty  and  impressive  strain.  From  some  resemblance  between 
this  Auto  and  Jean  Michel's  '  Mystery,'  the  Life  of  Christ,  it 
has  been  strangely  suggested  by  a  learned  academician  of  Lis- 
bon that  Gil  Vicente  may  have  owed  his  notions  of  dramatic  art  to 
that  writer.  The  French,  no  doubt,  will  be  much  obliged  for  the 
hint ;  for,  with  all  their  propensity,  in  their  dealings  with  the  Pen- 
insnlc^  tp  a  breach  of  tbe  eommandment»  '  Les  biens  d'autrui  ne 
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convoiteras,  pour  les  avoir  injustement/  they  had  not  yet  thought 
of  a  lien  on  the  goods  of  Gil  Viccnle. 

The  Auto  da  Cananea  is  in  part  a  commentary  by  Our  Saviour 
himself  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  the  force  of  prayer  is  exem- 
plified in  the  perseverance  and  success  of  the  Syrophoenician,  here 
called  the  Canaanite,  woman^  whose  daughter  was  possessed.  The 
other  speakers  are  Sylvestra,  representing  the  Law  of  Nature,  by 
which  she  cannot  keep  her  flocks  from  going  astray ;  Hebrea,  the 
Law  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  complains  that  her  sheep  are 
fumed  into  foxes  and  wolves ;  and  Veredina,  the  Law  of  Grace ; 
Saints  Peter,  John,  and  James ;  Satan  and  Beelzebub.  The  latter 
is  a  downright  predestinarian.  The  subject  was  chosen  by  the 
lady  abbess  of  Ondivelas,  at  whose  request  the  piece  was  written 
*  in  aid  of  her  devotion.'  In  the  Didlogo  sobre  a  Resurreicdo,  two 
Centurions  interrupt  the  talk  of  two  Rabbis  by  the  sudden  an- 
nouncement of  the  Resurrection.  The  Jews  are  incredulous,  and 
so  is  a  third  Rabbi  who  falls  in  with  them  after  they  have  dis- 
missed the  Centurions  with  injunctions  of  secresy.  Even  when, 
after  discussion,  they  all  three  agree  in  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the 
Messiah,  they  resolve,  for  their  worldly  interests,  to  deny  it,  and  to 
treat  the  report  of  the  Resurrection  as  an  imposture. 

The  Autos,  of  which  we  have  thus  given  a  brief  and  very  inade- 
quate notice,  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Garrett,  and  also  by  Mr,  Go- 
mes Monteiro,  as  the  best  of  this  author's  works,  with  one  exception 
in  favour  of  a  farce  called  '  Inez  Pereira.*  We  are  not  disposed  to 
undervalue  either  their  judgment  or  these  Autos,  but  we  think 
there  is  as  much  merit,  and  of  a  more  popular  kind,  in  the  other 
volumes — in  the  '  Amadis  de  Gaul,'  '  Don  Duardos,*  the  second 
part  of  *  The  Triumph  of  Winter,'  *  The  Widower,'  and  the  first 
scene  of  '  Rubcna.'  In  some  of  the  less  noticed  farces,  too,  na- 
tional humour  and  fancy  run  wild  as  '  the  gadding  vine '  on  the 
wayside  ramadas  of  Portugal  or  Spain.  « Inez  Pereira,'  1523,  is 
unquestionably  a  very  witty  and  diverting  performance,  and  per** 
haps  the  best  of  the  farces;  but  some  of  the  humorous  points  of 
character  in  it  are  anticipated  in  the  author's  earliest  farce,  Quern 
temfarelos  f  *  Who  has  got  bran  to  sell  ?'  1 505 ;  and  in  the  Farga 
da  India,  1519.  Inez  Pereira's  first  husband  is  a  compound  of 
the  weak,  whimsical,  musical  squire.  Aires  Rosado,  as  described 
by  his  servant  in  the  former,  and  of  the  brutal  Castilian  bragga- 
docio in  the  latter  piece :  Inez  herself,  in  her  talk  with  her  mo- 
ther, is  a  repetition  of  the  daughter  whom  the  squire,  whose  horse 
is  fed  on  bran,  serenades.  Her  whim  of  marrying  none  but 
'  a  sensible  man,'  that  is,  one  who  can  sing  and  play  on  the  guitar, 
and  her  love  of  dancing  and  flirtation,  and  her  abhorrence  of 
work,  are  all  very  amusing,  for  they  are  admirably  told ;  so  is  her 
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first  interview  with  Pero  Marques^  her  rich  and  simple  admirer ; 
the.  scene,  too,  in  which  two  Jewish  marriage-brokers  figure  is 
excellent,  and  the  negotiation  is  very  curious  as  a  trait  of  manners. 
In  spite  of  her  wilfulness  and  folly  in  rejecting  the  advice  of  her 
mother  and  the  hand  of  honest  Pero  Marques,  and  rushing  into  a 
match  with  her  swaggering  fancy-squire,  a  beg^^ly  drolling  im« 
postor,  one  can  hardly  help  pitying  her  when  he  disappoints  all 
her  hopes,  and  turns  out  a  brutal  tyrant  and  task-master.  But 
when  this  cowardly  ruffian,  running  away  from  a  battle,  has  been 
killed  by  a  Moorish  peasant,  and  the  delighted  young  widow  is 
married  to  her  first  lover,  who  with  all  his  awkwardness  and  stu* 
pidity  has  the  merit  of  constancy  and  kindness,  her  faithless  con- 
duct to  him  is  disgusting,  and  the  more  so  for  the  ludicrous  and 
bare-faced  impudence  with  which  she  cajoles  him.  The  best 
parts  of  this  farce  however  might,  we  think,  even  now  be  made 
available  on  any  stage,  if  skilfully  combined  with  those  of  the  Juiz 
da  Beira,  which  treats  of  the  blunders  and  absurd  decisions  of 
Pero  Marques,  Inez's  second  husband,  after  he  is  made  a  magis« 
irate  in  his  native  province.  The  ready  wit  of  Inez  Pereira  was 
Gil  Vicente*s  triumphant  answer  to  an  unfounded  charge  of  pla- 
giarism. Some  persons  envious  of  his  fame  had  given  out  that 
his  plays  were  all  stolen  from  foreign  writers.  He  challenged 
the  fairest  test  of  his  title  to  originality  by  undertaking  to  write  a 
play  on  any  subject  that  should  be  given  him.  An  adage,  Mais 
quero  asno  que  me  leve  que  cavallo  que  me  dirrube,  *  I  would  rather 
have  the  ass  that  carries  me  than  the  horse  that  throws  me,'  was 
proposed ;  and  this  admired  farce  was  the  result.  O  Clerigo  da 
Beira,  *  The  Priest  of  Beira,*  is  also  held  in  high  estimation  by  some 
competent  judges,  of  which  Mr.  Monteiro  is  one.  It  is  enlivened 
by  the  sly  strong  humour  which  Gil  Vicente  habitually  directed 
against  clergymen  and  courtiers  of  evil  life.  The  farce  OsFisicos 
is  a  satire  on  amorous  curates  and  solemnly  stupid  physicians.  Os 
Almocreves,  '  The  Muleteers,'  exposes  that  class  of  men  of  family 
who  are  only  elevated  by  their  rank  above  the  gentlemen  of  the  swell 
mob,  or  chevaliers  d*industrie.  A  pompous  lord  keeps  an  esta- 
blishment which  he  cannot  support.  He  pays  no  one.  His  chap- 
lain is  in  rags ;  his  jeweller  and  other  tradesmen  are  put  off  with 
compliments,  or  haughtily  referred  to  his  steward,  who  is  never  in 
the  way.  His  retainers  are  fed  on  promises  of  his  interest  at  court. 
A  poor  Muleteer,  who  has  been  employed  for  several  days  in  bring- 
ing his  luggage  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country  to  Lisbon,  and 
who  is  anxious  to  return  home,  cannot  be  paid  till  the  amount  has 
been  examined  by  the  equerry,  who  happens  to  be  just  then  in 
France.  The  cool  solemn  rascality  of  the  needy  Fidalgo  is  good, 
but  the  best  scene  is  between  the  cheated  Muleteer  and  another 
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Almocreve  who  meets  him  on  the  road.  Timet  are  not  to  altered 
in  the  Peninsula  but  that  the  traveller  in  Spain  or  Porttt^I  will 
find  here  true  portraits  of  the  Muleteers  of  the  present  day,  gene- 
rally very  pleasant  fellows,  and  particularly  entertaining  in  theit 
by-play  with  their  mules,  who  are  capital  companions  too,  and 
full  of  eccentricity. 

O  Velho  da  Haria, '  The  Old  Man  of  the  Garden/  is  an  amorous 
dotard,  who  wastes  his  substance  on  a  shadow,  by  the  arts  of  a 
wicked  crone  to  whom  he  intrusts  the  bribes  intended  to  deprave 
a  virtuous  girl.  As  Ciganai  are  gipsy  lasses,  who  come  to  Court 
to  tell  the  ladies*  fortunes,  while  their  male  companions  try  their 
eloquence  in  the  jockeying  line  on  the  gentlemen.  They  all  speak 
very  transparent  Spanish  gibberish,  which  does  not  require  the 
light  of  Mr.  Sorrow's  vocabulary. 

As  Fadas  are  also  fortune-tellers,  but  of  a  species  with  which 
we  are  not  so  familar ;  they  are  '  Sea  Sibyls  of  the  Lost  Islands.* 
A  witch,  who  comes  to  defend  the  practice  of  her  art,  and  to  exhi- 
bit her  powers  before  the  king  and  queen  and  the  lords  and  ladies 
of  the  court,  conjures  up  a  fiend,  who  puts  her  out  of  temper  by 
talking  Picardish,  which  she  cannot  understand,  and  it  would  be 
odd  if  she  could,  for  some  of  his  talk  would  puzsle  the  hardy 
Picards  themselves.  She  commands  him  to  fetch  three  of  the 
marine  Fadas,  but  instead  of  them,  pretending  to  have  mis* 
taken  the  word  Fadas  for  PVades,  he  brings  two  friars  from  the 
lower  regions,  for  no  other  purpose,  as  it  seems,  than  to  give  the 
poet  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  favourite  amusement — expo* 
sure  and  ridicule  of  licentious  monks.  The  witch  indignantly 
dismisses  them ;  and  her  demon  is  compelled  to  produce  the  Sea 
Sibyls.  The  sorceress  welcomes  them  with  drivelling  delight  •*  she 
calls  them  her  dilly-ducks,  her  flowers  of  the  water,  her  fresh'fried 
soles,  and  wheedles  them  to  exert  their  powers  in  favour  of  the 
royal  personages  present.  They  accordingly  invoke  blessings  on 
their  King  and  Queen  in  a  pleasing  and  elegant  song,  and  distri- 
bute the  planetary  influences;  adjudging  the  planet  Jnjnter,  the 
Greater  Fortune  of  astrology,  to  the  King,  Cupid  to  the  Prince, 
Luna  to  the  Infanta  Donna  Isabel,  and  Venus  to  the  Princess 
Beatrice,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Savoy.  Various  beasts  and  birds 
are  then  described  as  emblematic  of  the  attendant  lords  and  ladies. 
The  allusions  are  not  always  flattering,  and  they  no  doubt  had 
their  significance,  but  to  the  modern  reader  they  seem  pointless. 

The  *  Farce  of  Fame '  is  an  eulogy  on  the  Portuguese  nation ; 
so  is  the  Lusitania.  In  the  latter  piece  the  introduction  is  replete 
with  low  humour ;  a  tailor  who  is  above  buttons,  and  his  daughter 
who  can  pick  holes  in  her  father's  coat,  are  very  diverting.  But 
there  is  in  the  subsequent  story,  which  is  not  at  all  farckal,  a  wild 
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interest,  that  it  would  require  more  words  to  explain  than  we  have 
room  for.  A  dialogue  between  Todo  o  Mundo  €  Ninguem,  *  AU- 
the- World  and  Nobody/  is  excellent,  too,  in  its  way.  There  are 
also  many  passages  of  Car  higher  merit,  feelingly  and  poetically 
expressed.  But  for  the  introductory  matter,  this  Lusitania, 
*  Daughter  of  the  Sun/  would  have  been  more  properlyplaced  in 
the  second  volume  as  a  companion  to  '  The  Device  of  Coimbra  ;* 
nor  would  the  '  Farce  of  Fame  *  be  out  of  place  if  dassed  with  the 
dramatic  eulogies  in  the  same  volume — 'The  Forge  of  Love,' 
'  The  Exhortation  to  War/  '  The  Temple  of  Apollo.'  Of  these 
three  tragi-comedies,  as  they  are  called,  the  last  named  has  the  leaat 
merit.  The  poet  was  ill  when  he  wrote  it,  and,  as  he  says,  '  La 
obra  es  doliente,'  the  work  is  ailing  too.  During  his  fever  he  had 
'  A  Vision  of  Fair  Womed,'  by  no  means  brilliantly  conceived. 
He  saw  Bathsheba  bathing  in  a  shallow  stream ;  he  saw  Raohael, 
so  lovely  '  that  her  flock  was  enamoured  of  her,  so  shy  that  she 
called  out  for  Jacob'  at  the  poet's  approach,  'but  Jacob  was 
gone  to  the  vintage;'  he  saw  Queen  E^er — 
Oon  su  hermosura  tanta» 
Malar  pulga$  en  su  mania 
Que  tenia  coser. 
In  *  The  Foi^  of  Love,'  so  named  in  honour  of  John  the 
Third's  marriage,  Cupid,  the  Master  of  the  Forge,  proposes  to  re- 
new or  transform  all  the  old,  or  ugly,  or  dissatisfied  who  choose 
to  venture  into  it.  Among  the  various  candidates  for  personal 
beauty  is  a  negro,  who  jabbers  in  a  peculiar  lingo  which  Venus 
cannot  or  will  not  understand.  He  does  not  like  his  colour.  He 
is  put  into  the  furnace,  and  comes  out  a  white  man,  perfectly  ele- 
gant, so  far  as  looks  go ;  but  he  still  talks  negro,  and  is  therefore 
more  ridiculous  than  ever,  and  the  more  so  because  he  is  con- 
scious of  the  absurdity,  and  expresses  himself  very  funnily  about 
it.  A  friar^  who  desires  to  get  rid  of  his  mcmastic  obligations,  and 
to  be  turned  into  a  young  gallant,  thus  pithily  expresses  himself : — 

Senhor  Cupido,  eu  roe  fundo 

Nao  curar  da  oonciencia. 
Aborrece-me  a  coros,  Parece-me  bem  bailar 

O  capello  e  o  cordao,  E  andar  n'hCa  folia, 

O  hdbito  e  a  feicao,  Ir  a  cada  romaria 

E  a  vespera  o  a  noa,  Com  mancebos  a  fol^r ; 

E  a  missa  e  o  sermfto ;  Isto  he  o  qu'eu  quena. 

E  o  sino  e  o  badalo,  Parecc-me  bem  jogar; 

E  o  silencio  c  a  disciplina,  Parece-me  bem  diser — 

E  o  fradc  que  nos  matina ;  "  Vac  chamar  minha  mulher, 

No  eapcrtador  nfto  fallo.  Que  me  faca  de  jantar." 

Que  a  todos  nos  amofioa.  Isto,  erama,  he  viver. 
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*  Master  Cupid,  I  pride  inyielf  on  not  caring  for  conscience.  I  ab- 
hor the  tonsure,  the  cowl  and  the  cord,  the  dress  and  the  cut  of  it,  and 
the  vespers  and  the  none,  and  the  mass  and  the  sermon,  and  the  bell 
and  its  clapper,  and  the  silence  and  the  discipline,  and  the  brother  who 
calls  us  up ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  larum-clock,  the  plague  of  us  all.  It 
would  suit  me  well  to  dance,  to  whirl  in  a  mad  round,  and  to  be  one  at 
every  pilgrim-meeting  in  young  and  merry  company.  This  is  what  I 
should  like.  It  would  suit  me  well  to  enjoy  myself ;  it  would  suit  me 
well  to  say,  "  Go  call  my  wife,  and  let  her  get  me  my  dinner.'*  This 
now  is  what  I  call  living.' 

*  The  Exhortation  to  War'  was  performed  at  the  court  of  Lis- 
bon in  1513>  when  Don  Gemes,  Duke  of  Braganza  and  Gaima- 
raenSi  was  about  to  embark  on  an  expedition  against  Azamor.  A 
priest  announces  himself  as  a  necromancer,  in  a  subtle  and  ani- 
mated exordium,  wherein  he  is  as  sarcastic  on  his  own  art  as  if  he 
were  no  magician  at  all.  He  is  one,  however,  and  a  powerful 
one ;  for  he  conjures  up  two  demons,  whom,  in  spite  of  their  re- 
luctance to  obey,  and  their  coarse  and  rancorous  abuse  of  himself, 
he  compels  to  raise  the  dead  and  bring  them  before  him.  He 
first  demands  the  production  of  Polyxena,  fair  and  lovely  as  she 
was  in  life.  She  comes,  and  is  dazzled  with  the  splendour 
of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  which  she  declares  to  be  superior  to  the 
conrt  of  Troy.  In  Emanuel  she  beholds  a  greater  Priam,  in  his 
Queen  a  loftier  Hecuba,  and  favourites  of  Heaven  in  the  princes 
and  princesses,  whose  auspicious  stars  she  expounds ;  and  she  is  all 
admiration  at  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  ladies  of  the 
palace.  She  would  retire/ but  the  priest  compels  her  to  answer 
some  foolish  questions  on  the  pains  of  love,  and  the  qualities  most 
estimable  in  ladies  and  their  wooers.  His  object  is  to  draw  out 
such  answers  as  may  best  serve  to  inspirit  those  who  are  going  on 
the  expedition  to  Africa.  One  of  her  dogmas  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  old  Moustaches.  After  declaring  courage  to  be  the  most  esti- 
mable quality  that  a  man  can  possess,  she  adds— 

Porque  hum  velho  idoso, 
Feio  e  muito  socegado, 
Se  na  guerra  tern  boa  fama, 
Com  a  mais  fermosa  dama 
Merece  de  ser  ditoso. 

*  A  man  who  has  earned  a  goodly  fame  in  war,  let  him  be  ever  so  old, 
ugly,  and  broken  down,  is  worthy  to  be  happy  with  the  most  beautiful 
of  women.* 

She  exhorts  the  ladies  to  make  flags  and  standards,  and  to  em- 
broider them  with  the  richest  devices  for  the  warriors,  as  she  and 
her  sisters  did  for  those  of  Troy.  She  would  even  fire  them  with 
the  martial  ardour  of  Penthesilea.    No  sooner  has  she  uttered 
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the  name  than  the  wizard  orders  his  refractory  fiends  to  bring 
Penthesilea  before  him.  The  warrior  queen  appears,  and  is 
energetic  in  her  call  upon  the  Portuguese  to  go  forth  against  Fez 
and  Morocco,  and  appeals  to  Achilles  for  the  truth  of  her  lau- 
dation of  Portuguese  fame.  *  Away,  away !  bring  him  hither 
directly ! '  cries  the  priest  to  his  demons,  Zebron  and  Danor. 
Achilles,  it  seems,  was  born  or  nursed  near  Lisbon,  for  Penthe- 
silea says  of  him — 

Achilles,  que  foi  daqui, 
De  perto  desta  cidade. 
^  Achilles,  who  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city/ 

And  he  says  of  himself — 

£u  Achillea  fui  creado 
Neste  terra  muitoa  diaa. 
*  I  waa  nurtured  for  a  long  while  in  this  country.' 

After  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  Lisbon  royalties,  expressed 
in  the  neatest  of  flowing  lyrics,  swift- footed  Pelides  too  approves 
of  the  war  against  the  infidels,  and  calls  on  the  clergy  to  help  the 
supplies — to  sell  their  plate,  and  pawn  their  breviaries,  and  live 
on  bread  and  radishes.  He  not  only  confirms  Penthesilea's 
praises  of  Portugal,  but  adds  that  Hannibal,  Hector,  and  Scipio 
are  quite  of  his  opinion  on  that  score.  '  Fetch  them  all  three  !  * 
cries  the  priest  to  his  demons,  who  politely  answer — 
*  Base-born  vagabond  and  beast. 
Cur  unhanged,  and  thief  and  priest ! ' 
But  the  scurrilous  imps  perform  his  bidding.  Hannibal,  no  longer 
a  patriot,  is  the  speaker,  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  his  friend 
Scipio,  and  for  Hector.  He  promises  all  Africa  to  the  arms  of 
Portugal,  quotes  Scripture,  reprehends  and  exhorts  the  prelates, 
calls  on  the  fidalgos  to  leave  their  dames,  damsels,  and  duchesses, 
and  to  listen  with  Christian  ears  to  the  trumpet-call,  and  go  forth 
to  the  sacred  struggle : — 

Guerra,  guerra,  todo  estado ! 

Guerra,  guerra,  mui  cruel ! 

Que  0  gran  Rei  Dom  Manuel 

Contra  Mouros  eatd  irado,  &c. 
'  To  war,  to  war,  one  and  all !  for  Emanuel  the  great  King  is  wroth 
with  the  Moors,  and  intends,  for  the  sake  of  the  Faith,  to  turn  the 
mosque  of  Fez  to  a  cathedral.' 

With  all  its  extravagances  (and  they  are  obviously  abundant) 
this  is  a  stirring  little  drama,  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

In  the  rare  ^  Cancioneiro'  of  Garcia  de  Resende,  1516,  arc 
some  spirited  octaves,  addressed  by  Luiz  Henriques  to  this  Duke 
of  Braganza  on  the  taking  of  Azamor. 

YOL,  LXXIX.  NO.  CLVII.  o  The 
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The  Nao  (TAmares  (*  Ship  of  Love')  is  a  fantastical,  trivial 
affair,  abounding  with  conceits,  and  lively  ingenious  turns,  and 
occasionally  adorned  with  true  lyrical  grace ;  but  it  doe$  not,  to 
our  perception,  bear  out  the  high  eulogium  of  the  editor,  whq 
finds  in  it  the  true  comic  salt  and  incomparable  facetiousness. 
The  introductory  address  is  spoken  by  a  princess,  who  represent^ 
the  city  of  Lisbon.  Tbp  dialogue  between  her  and  the  Prince  of 
Normandy — who,  being  in  love  with  Fame,  is  resolved  to  go  to 
sea,  and  wants  to  borrow  the  Portuguese  ship  San  Vicente — is 
ingeniously  absurd.  Then  the  Prince,  who  cannot  be  gratified 
in  his  wish  to  borrow  the  St.  Vincent,  asks  and  obtains  leave  to 
build  a  ship  on  the  river.  This  is  the  Nao  (T Amoves,  The 
Prince's  eyes  are  to  be  the  master  shipwrights,  his  thoughts  the 
carpenters ;  his  will  is  to  be  the  wood,  and  reason  the  fastenings ; 
melancholy,  dark  as  night,  is  to  be  the  pitch.  Fidelity  is  to  be 
the  main- mast,  beauty  the  main-sail ;  gentleness  the  fore-mast, 
memory  the  fore-sail ;  and  so  on  till  the  vessel  is  complete,  and  as 
full  of  nonsense  as  it  can  hold.  Cupid  is  to  be  the  captain,  the 
Prince's  passion  the  sea,  his  sighs  the  winds.  A  small  ship,  more 
substantial  than  this,  but  intended  to  represent  it,  was  actually  in- 
troduced into  the  saloon  where  the  piece  was  acted,  and  on  deck 
were  several  gentlemen,  nautically  attired,  who  sang  a  pretty 
enough  rondeau : — 

Vuy  serena  estd  la  mtr : 
A  lo8  remos,  remadores, 
Esta  68  la  nave  de  amores.  &c. 

A  love-crazed  friar,  a  negro,  and  an  old  man,  two  Portuguese 
fidalgos>  and  a  fool,  are  also  passengers  in  this  mystical  ship,  and 
farcers  in  the  play. 

The  Serra  da  EstreUa  is  one  of  those  comic  pastorals  in 
which  Gil  Vicente's  pleasantry  runs  riot.  The  second  edition  of 
it  was  abridged  of  a  whole  scene  by  the  Inquisition.  We 
hardly  see  why,  for  the  scene  is  harmless  enough,  being  only  a 
fling  at  those  jolly  hermits — no  disciples  of  Paul  of  Thebais — ^who 
burrowed  on  the  roadside,  and  fattened  on  the  simplicity  of  vil- 
lagers. We  would  rather  have  compounded  for  this  scene  by  a 
sacrifice  of  some  of  the  rural  jokes,  which,  however  natural  they 
may  be,  are  too  coarse  in  the  grain.  The  mummers  of  Sardoal, 
who  mimic  the  monotonous  chanting  and  uncouth  dancing  of  the 
boors  of  the  EstreUa  before  they  exhibit  their  own  more  cultivated 
powers,  produce  a  laughable  effect ;  not  only  the  rustics  of  the 
EstreUa,  but  the  Oread  of  their  Mountain  of  the  Star  being 
witnesses  of  the  double  performance. 

In  the  Romagem  de  Agravados  (*  Pilgrimage  of  the  Aggrieved ') 
a  courtly  friar,  who  appears  as  the  arbitrator  of  grievances,  draws 
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bis  own  meretricious  character  to  admiraliaii  in  his  opening  address. 
Among  the  discontented  parties  are — a  farmer,  who  complains  of 
the  maladministration  of  the  seasons,  and  of  many  other  things 
besides  bad  crops ;  another  who  is  tenant  of  some  convent  land, 
and  inveighs  against  the  tjranny  and  exactions  of  his  landlords :  he 
was  once  flourishing  and  happj^  but  he  is  now  low  in  the  world, 
and  poverty  and  cheerfulness  never  lie  in  the  same  bed : — 

Mas  pobre^a  e  alegria 

Nanca  dormem  n'hda  cams. 
Two  nuns  are  weary  of  the  discipline  and  dulness  of  the  cloistral 
life.  Two  foolish  fidalgos  are  aggrieved  by  the  disdain  of  the 
ladies  for  whom  they  profess  to  be  dyinir.  A  reverei  d  Father 
Narcissus  is  angry  because  he  cannot  get  a  bishopric  ;  a  rapacious 
placeman  because  he  wants  an  earldom.  Two  poor  women  com- 
plain that  their  niece  has  been  deceived  by  a  young  fidalgo :  Father 
Courtly  mincingly  suggests  that  the  hcmour  done  to  their  niece  by 
the  notice  of  a  gentleman's  son  ought  to  console  them.  He  gives 
all  parties  fair  words — palavrinhas  de  ventos — and  dissuades  them 
from  the  prosecution  of  their  journey.  There  is  a  pretty  song  at 
the  end  of  this  piece,  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  a  prince — the  very 
prettiest  song  we  think  it  must  be  that  was  ever  composed  on  such 
an  occasion  by  a  *  king's  poet." 

The  Flaresta  de  Enganos,  or  '  Garden  of  Illusions/  commences 
with  a  dialogue  between  a  philosopher  and  a  fool  who  is  tied  to 
his  foot — ^no  bad  symbol  of  the  author's  genius  and  the  drudgery 
to  which  it  was  chained  by  the  necessity  of  furnishing  fooleries 
and  mummeries,  as  well  as  better  things,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
court  The  first  engano,  or  deception,  is  practised  on  a  merchant, 
who  is  cheated  out  of  his  money  by  a  young  spendthrift  squire, 
disguised  as  a  buxom  widow.  The  second,  without  any  connexion 
wiUi  the  first,  is  a  tridc  played  by  the  arch- villain  Cupid,  who, 
being  enamoured  of  Grata  Celia,  daughter  of  Telebanus  king 
of  Thessaly,  and  finding  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  alone, 
determines  to  cheat  Apollo  into  cheating  Telebanus.  He  per- 
suades Apollo  that  his  temple  is  in  danger  of  destruction  through 
the  agency  of  Grata  Celia,  who  is  in  secret,  as  he  pretends,  a  con- 
temner of  the  Gods,  and  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  persuade  Tele- 
banus to  take  his  daughter  to  a  wilderness,  and  to  leave  her  in  lone- 
liness there  till  she  shall  have  done  penance  and  shall  be  worthy  of 
pardon.  The  father  is  extremely  reluctant,  and  compares  him- 
self to  Abraham  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac ;  but  Apollo's  eloquence 
prevails,  and  so  all  succeeds  to  Cupid's  wish.  Grata  Celia  is 
transported  to  the  mountain  Minea,  and  Cupid  flies  thither  in 
anticipated  triumph ;  but  he  is  himself  twice  overreached  by  the 
young  lady,  who  finally  proves  herself  nuure  than  a  match  for  him, 
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and  marriet  a  prince  of  Greece.  A  third  deception  is  played  off 
by  a  servant-girl  upon  an  old  corrupt  judge  who  makes  love  to  her. 
She  admits  him  into  her  mistress  s  house  one  nighty  when,  she 
says,  she  has  to  sit  up  and  prepare  for  baking.  She  makes  him 
sift  meal  and  knead  dough ;  and  while  the  dignitary  of  the  law  is 
occupied  at  this  strange  work,  she  slips  away  and  brings  in  her 
mistress.  The  judge,  thus  exposed,  decamps  as  fast  as  he  can 
in  the  white  apron  that  the  girl  had  made  him  put  on,  and 
leaving  behind  him  his  cassock,  gloves,  and  hat,  which  she  had 
made  him  take  off.  The  mother-wit  of  the  girl  and  the  doting 
folly  of  the  dupe  are  most  risibly  contrasted.  The  whole  scene 
is  a  good  satire  on  wanton  gentlemen  who  have  passed  their 
twelfth  lustrum. 

We  wish  that  we  had  space  for  a  scene  or  two  from  *  The  Device 
of  Coimbra,*  to  show  how  the  poet  could  make  the  sleepy  dust 
and  mould  of  antiquity  genial  to  his  art,  and  with  what  rare  bla- 
zonry too  he  could  adorn  an  old  shield.  Coimbra  should  be  proud 
of  such  an  antiquary  as  Gil  Vicente. 

'  Dom  Duardos,^  the  play  justly  extolled  by  Faria,  is  founded 
on  the  Castilian  romance  of  '  Primalion,'  or  '  Chronicle  of  Don 
Duardos,'  as  it  is  called  by  Moraes,  the  author  of  the  Portuguese 
romance  '  Palmerin  of  England,*  so  lauded  by  Cervantes.  It 
recites  the  love  of  an  imaginary  Prince  Edward  of  England  for 
Florida,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Palmerin  of  Constantinople. 
It  is  a  production  remarkable  for  facility  and  fluency,  and  for 
earnest  romantic  love  expressed  with  unaffected  pathos  and  fine 
delicacy  of  sentiment 

The  story  of  Amadis  de  Oaul  is  taken  from  the  celebrated 
romance,  which,  composed  by  Vasoo  Lobeira  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  probably  yet  preserved  in  the  original  in  John 
the  Third*s  time.  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Palmerin  of  Eng- 
land are  the  only  histories  of  chivalry  which  Cervantes  spares 
from  the  fire  for  their  merit,  and  both  are  Portuguese.  The 
Spaniards  took  better  care  than  the  Portuguese  themselves  of 
Lobeira*s  work.  Mr.  Southey*s  version  is  from  the  old  Spanish 
translation  by  Montalvo.  Gil  Vicente*s  drama  is  a  mere  sketch 
from  the  romance,  but  it  is  itself  worthy  of  translation,  for  it 
is  the  sketch  of  a  master  hand,  and  in  several  parts  excellent. 
For  instance,  in  the  soliloquy  of  Oriana,  after  the  Dwarf  has  ex- 
cited her  to  jealousy  by  his  ill-founded  report  of  Amadis*s  passion 
for  Briolanja,  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  are  expressed  with 
right  energy  and  feeling ;  and  not  less  admirably  depicted  is  the 
i^tation  of  Amadis  on  receiving  the  Princesses  upbraiding  letter. 
When  Amadis,  in  despair,  is  about  to  turn  anchorite,  the  hermit 
to  whom  he  communicates  bis  intention  addresses  a  forcible  warn- 
ing 
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ihg  to  him  on  the  difficulty  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  an  ascetic 
life.  If  Amadis,  for  a  hero  and  Dancel  do  Mar,  whines  too  much 
about  Oriana^  this  is  but  in  keeping  with  the  sentimental  name 
Beltenebros  which  he  has  assumed,  as  in  the  romance,  and  with 
the  character  of  a  true  knight  of  chiyalry,  who  was  as  humble  and 
submissive  to  his  mistress  as  he  was  haughty  and  intolerant  to  her 
foes  or  to  his  rivals.  Amadis,  it  is  true,  is  sentimental  to  excess ; 
and  his  weakness  in  this  respect  did  not  escape  Cervantes,  who 
makes  the  Barber  prefer  Galahor  to  his  brother,  because  he  was 
as  valiant  a  knight  as  Amadis,  and  not  so  great  a  weeper. 

The  Cortes  de  Jupiter,  an  entertainment  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
rii^  of  Donna  Beatrice,  the  fairest  daughter  of  King  Emanuel, 
to  Charles  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  1519,  we  have  reserved  to  the  last, 
because  it  is  the  groundwork  of  Mr.  Garrett*s  recent  play,  the 
Auto  de  Gil  Vicente^  which  has  been  acted  with  great  success 
on  the  Lisbon  stage.  We  will  give  as  brief  an  outline  of 
both  as  may  serve  to  show  how  an  eminent  living  writer  has  at 
last  contrived  to  bring  Gil  Vicente  in  propria  person&  before  his 
countrymen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avail  himself  of  a  very 
strange  and  romantic  tradition  respecting  Donna  Beatrice.  In 
the  Cortes  of  Jupiter,  Providence,  habited  as  a  princess,  with 
a  sceptre  and  globe  in  her  hands,  announces  her  mission  from 
heaven.  She  has  been  sent  to  order  J upiter,  king  of  the  Elements 
and  of  the  Astral  Influences,  to  convene  a  court  at  which  the  Pla- 
nets and  Signs  are  to  combine  their  powers  to  secure  a  favourable 
voyage  for  the  bride.  Jupiter  instantly  commands  the  Four 
Winds,  his  trumpeters,  to  call  the  Sea.  They  blow  their  conchs, 
and  the  Sea  comes  in,  raving  at  the  indignity  of  having  been 
*  summoned  by  a  blast  from  those  inveterate  disturbers  of  his 
peace,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  invited  through  an  embassy 
composed  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  or  by  the  Pyrenean  Mountains, 
or  at  least  by  a  River  or  Estuary  of  his  own.* 

JupiUr.  Maito  braro  rem  o  Mar.  Jup.  Wondions  angry  conies  the  Sea. 

ifor.  V6e  nao  mni  mioha  Miihora:  sJa,  You  are  not  the  lord  for  me ; 

A  Lua  que  mlia  de  mandar.  I  am  raasal  of  the  Moon. 

Jup,  £a  te  fitfei  amaniar  Jvp,  Yet,  and  she  ihall  tame  you  soon. 

Pola  toa  tuperiora.  Haste,  ye  winds,  and  hither  cite 

Ide,  Tentos,  4  mui  bella  Dian  beandful  and  bright; 

Lua  Diana  fermosa,  Say,  a  Toyager  more  fair 

Diaei  que  a  mais  bella  qu'ella  Than  herself  demands  her  care. 

Bsti  pera  ir  a  vela.  With  her  bring  the  Sun  and  Venus ; 

Venha  fis  Cortes  aqui  They  must  of  our  council  be. 

O  Sol  e  Venus  e  ella :  Stir  not  hence,  thou  churlish  Sea. 

B  tn  Mar,  nao  te  yas  d*ht.  Sea,  Let  my  sovereign  Moon  appear ; 

Mar,  Venha  a  Senhora  de  mi.  There  will  then  be  sense  between  us. 
Qu'eu  m'enteuderei  com  ella. 

The  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  Venus  willingly  engage  to  protect  the 

Princess ;  and  every  Wind  that  can  affect  the  Western  Ocean,  or 
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favour  or  obstruct  her  passage  up  the  Inner  Stream,  the  '  Sea  of 
the  Trojans/  till  she  shall  set  foot  on  Italian  ground,  receives 
orders  to  be  active  or  passive,  as  it  may  suit  her.  Jupiter  inti- 
mates that  she  shall  be  attended  out  of  the  river,  and  even  so  far 
as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  by  a  great  procession  of  the  diief  in- 
habitants of  Lisbon,  who  are  to  swim  down  the  Tagus,  metamor- 
phosed into  various  sorts  of  fishes,  and  gambolling  on  the  veaters 
around  her  galleon.  This  idea  gives  the  author  an  opportunity  of 
indulgring  lus  ironical  humour,  and  also  of  paying  some  courtly 
compliments.  Of  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  escort,  whom  he  does 
not  transform,  he  disposes  fancifully  and  picturesquely.  One 
shall  be  carried  through  the  waves  in  all  her  rosy  beauty  by  three 
nymphs,  while  her  slattern  maid  shall  attend  in  a  tub,  always 
keeping  near  the  ship  in  which  the  Archbishop  sails>  and  hoarsely 
singing— 

Since  father  will  not  let  Ae  marry^ 
I'll  be  merry  while  I  tarry. 

Another  young  dame — 

Lovely  and  haughty  as  a  star, 
Shall  journey  in  a  starry  car, 

(an  Indian  shell,  perhaps,)  'disdainful  of  all  admirers,*  one  of 
whom  will  sing — 

I  hate  myself  for  loving  you, 

And  you  for  scorning  love  so  true.  &c.  &c. 
Mars,  with  his  Signs,  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Capricorn,  pledges  his 
service  to  the  Portuguese  Princess,  and  strongly  eulogises  the 
military  prowess  of  her  countrymen,  and  their  matchless  loyalty : — 

Sfto  extremo  nos  amores, 

Amadores  do  su  Rei — 

Com  favareSy  sem  Jhvores, 

Sempre  tern  direita  lei. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mars,  a  hymeneal  is  sung  by  Venus  and 
Diana  and  two  of  the  Signs,  which  disenchants  from  her  sleep  of 
two  thousand  years  a  notable  Moorish  Witch,  the  possessor  of  a 
magic  ring  and  cup  and  the  sword  of  Orlando,  all  of  which,  by 
command  of  Jupiter,  she  presents  to  the  bride,  explaining  to  her 
their  wonderful  properties.  While  the  sword  is  in  the  Princess's 
keeping,  she  is  safe  from  all  danger ;  the  cup  will  bring  before  her 
any  one  she  wishes  to  see ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  ring  she  will  be- 
come mistress  of  any  secret  she  maydesire  to  know.  Perhaps  the 
ring  could  tell  by  what  enchantment  the  witch,  who  had  fallen 
into  a  two  thousand  years*  sleep  nearly  five  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  had  all  that  time  been  in  possession  of  the  cup 
'  which  belonged  to  MalK^et's  mother/  and  *  Orlando's  sword 
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picked  up  after  hii  death  at  Ronceralles.*  But  though  it  may 
not  hare  been  able  to  r^lve  that  point,  it  is  yet  a  ring  potential, 
as  we  shall  now  see  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  Mr.  Garrett  in  his 
Atao  de  Gil  Vicente. 

For  some  of  the  minor  circomstances  of  this  drama  the  author 
is  indebted  to  Garcia  de  Resende,  that  delightful  chronicler  who 
has  given  us  so  many  curious  pictures  of  his  times,  and  who  has 
moreorer  supplied  us  with  particulars  of  the  court  proceedings 
on  this  Tery  occasion  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Hida  da  Infanta 
Dona  Beatrice  pera  Saboya  (Departure  of  the  Princess  Beatrice 
for  Savoy) — in  which  he  alludes  to  the  Cortes  de  Jupiter  as  an 
entertainment  at  which  he  was  present. 

Mr.  Garrett's  hero  is  Don  Bemaldim  Ribeiro,  a  nobleman 
whose  verse  is  among  the  oldest  bucolic  poetry  of  the  Peninsula, 
but  who  is  still  more  celebrated  for  his  prose  romancci  the 
Memna  e  Moga,  and  for  the  mystery  supposed  to  be  involved  in 
that  romance.  In  the  work  itself,  which  was  not  printed  till 
after  Ribeiro's  death,  we  think  there  is  eridence  that  the  greater 
part,  if  not  all  that  there  is  of  it  (for  it  was  left  unfinished),  was 
composed  after  the  Princess  had  quitted  her  native  country; 
though  it  is  probable  that  she  was  the  heroine  of  some  of  those 
tender  and  fantastic  reveries.  Mr.  Garrett,  however,  justifiably 
enough  assumes  that  those  Saudades  were  written  before  the 
Infanta  became  Duchess  of  Savoy,  and  that  Ribeiro,  who  was 
passionately  enamoured  of  her,  had  ventured  to  confide  a  copy  of 
them  to  her  in  manuscript. 

To  this  fidalgo.  Donna  Beatrice  before  she  was  contracted  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  given  a  ring,  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  or 
of  something  more.  Her  maid  of  honour,  Paula  Vicente,  the  dra- 
matist's daughter,  herself  in  l6ve  with  Ribeiro>  is  in  the  secret  of 
his  unmeasured  i^ection  for  her  mistress^  and  knows  that  it  is 
not  unretnmed.  But  the  Duke's  proxy  has  arrived ;  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  concluded — and  the  bride  is  on  the  eve  of  departure 
for  Italy,  The  play  composed  by  Gil  Vicente  for  the  occasion 
is  about  to  be  produced  before  the  king  and  the  young  duchess 
and  the  court,  at  the  palace  of  Cintra.  Ribeiro^  excited  almost 
to  madness,  resolves  to  take  a  part  in  it,  the  short  one  of  the 
Moorish  witch  at  the  end  of  the  play,  the  only  masked  character 
in  the  piece.  Gil  Vicente  is  highly  flattered  by  the  ofiTer.  The 
performance  is  almost  over.  Ribeiro  is  now  startled  at  his  posi- 
tion. He  to  appear  in  this  Cortes  de  Jtqriter  I  The  main  objec* 
tion  is  not  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  first 
equerry  to  the  queen,  captain-general  and  chief  governor  of 
the  city  of  Oporto,  and  Kmght  of  Saint  lago — for  fidalgos  of  as 
high  rank  have  condescended  to  personate  characters  in  GKl 
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Vicente's  plays — ^but  that,  since  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  had 
been  decided  on,  he  had  been  a  voluntary  exile  from  the  oomrt, 
and  his  appearance  now,  in  such  a  character,  might  prove  terribly 
disastrous  to  more  than  himself,  if  his  mask  should  fail  to  dis- 
guise him.  But  he  is  summoned  ;  the  African  sorceress  is 
called  to  present  the  magic  ring.  There  is  a  pause  of  expecta- 
tion. Ribeiro  enters,  disguised  as  a  Mooress :  he  stands  before 
the  Infanta  and  makes  an  Oriental  obeisance;  but  he  has  for- 
gotten every  word  of  the  gibberish  of  x*s  set  down  for  the  witch; 
and  he  extemporizes  in  a  wild  querulous  address  to  the  lady  who 
has  been  faithless  to  his  hopes,  and  presents  her  with  the  very 
ring  which  she  had  given  him.  Much  confusion  and  amazement 
are  the  consequence  :  but  his  mask  favours  his  retreat  This  scene 
of  the  ring  is  a  tour  de  farce,  to  which  nothing  short  of  magic 
itself  could  give  the  least  gloss  of  probability ;  and  ihm  adaptation 
of  Gil  Vicente's  fanciful  Auto  to  what  is  in  truth  but  a  modem 
ComMie  Larmoyante,  is  altogether  infelicitous.  Yet  the  jpart  of 
Paula  Vicente  is  eminently  dramatic.  She  is  the  faithful  confi- 
dant of  a  passion  as  fatal  to  herself  as  it  is  perilous  to  her  mis- 
tress ;  she  never  tells  her  love  but  to  her  own  heart — and  she  is  a 
martyr  in  a  service  abhorrent  to  her  feelings,  for  she  is  tormented 
with  jealousy. 

The  scene  in  the  third  act  is  on  board  a  galleon,  which  has 
been  sumptuously  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  Bride,  and 
moored  near  the  quay,  from  which  there  is  a  communication  by  a 
bridge  of  planks.  If  the  unlikelihood,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of 
the  situation  and  proceedings  of  the  principal  parties  be  as  com- 
plaisantly  overlooked  by  the  reader  as  they  were  by  the  Lisbon 
audience  who  witnessed  the  representaticm  of  this  play  in  the  old 
Theatre  of  the  Rua  dos  Condes^  Mr.  Garrett  will  have  achieved 
a  double  triumph  over  common  sense.  It  is  midnight,  a  most 
brilliant  summer  night.  The  Princess  and  her  people  are  on 
board.  All  have  been  ordered  to  retire  to  rest  except  herself. 
She  is  seated  at  the  outer-door  of  her  deck-cabin,  reading  the 
manuscript  of  her  lover's  Menina  e  Moga,  which  she  has  taken  out 
of  a  preaous  coffer.  She  is  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  a  beautiful 
passage  in  the  second  chapter,  where  the  death  of  a  nightingale  is 
described.  Suddenly  raising  her  eyes  she  perceives  Chatel,  a 
suspicious  Genoese  of  the  Savoy  legation,  looking  over  her. 
The  detected  spy  makes  a  sorry  excuse.  She  rebukes  him  with 
dignity,  and  withdraws  to  her  apartments.  Paula  comes  on 
board.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  outwit  her,  Chatel  goes  off  to  his 
berth  in  one  of  the  fore  cabins,  disappointed  of  a  discovery. 
The  moment  he  is  gone,  she  makes  a  signal  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  Ribeiro  crosses  the  bridge.    She  conceals  him 
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behind  a  tapestry  on  that  side  of  the  deck-cabin  which  is  exactlj 
opposite  the  sleeping-room  of  the  Infanta.  When  she  has 
effected  this  miracle — of  which,  however,  we  must  not  be  too  scep- 
tical after  the  palatial  frolics  of  our  own  invisible  boy,  John  Jones, 
though  the  St.  Catharine  was  not  so  spacious  a  hiding-place  as 
Buckingham  House — Donna  Beatrice  re-appears.  She  wished  to 
see  Paula  for  the  last  time,  and  to  talk  once  more  with  her  of  a 
man  whom  she  has  resolved  never  to  behold  again,  for  his  rash- 
ness of  the  preceding  night  has  frightened  her.  She  is  innocent 
of  his  presence  now;  it  is  Paula  who  has  been  persuaded  by 
Ribeiro  to  contrive  for  him  this  desperate  expedient  for  seeing 
her  mistress  once  more.  He  discovers  himself,  and  falls  at  her 
feet:  Paula  with  difficulty  supports  her  while  he  breathes  out  his 
love,  his  gratitude,  his  self-reproaches,  and  despair.  Paula,  all 
this  while,  suffers  even  greater  agony  than  they.  The  boatswain's 
whistle  is  heard.  The  crew  are  unmooring.  Paula  entreats 
them  to  separate,  kisses  the  Infanta*s  hand,  and  hurries  out, 
expecting  Ribeiro  to  follow.  She  is  too  late.  A  flourish  of 
music  announces  a  greater  peril.    She  returns  and  exclaims — 

^  Dishonour  and  death  are  now  our  portion. 
^  Beatrice.  Paula,  Paula,  what  is  it? 

*  P.  The  King !  There  is  no  escape.    He  is  already  on  the  bridre. 

Who? 

*  P.  The  King ;  who  comes  to  find  his  daughter  with  a  man  hidden 
iu  her  cabin.    Do  as  you  will  now.    You  have  perfected  your  work. 

*  Ribeiro,  Fear  nothing.  Beatrice,  one  last  farewell.  Farewell  till 
we  meet  in  heaven,  Beatrice !  These  waters  which  rob  me  of  all — (a 
loud  cheer  gives  notice  that  the  King  is  on  cfecA)— these  waters  shall 
also  deprive  me  of  life.* 

With  this  he  plunges  through  a  cabin-window  into  the  river. 
The  King  enters,  and  finds  bis  daughter  senseless  on  the  floor, 
Paula  kneeling  over  her.  Here  the  play  ends.  The  catastrophe 
is  well  invented,  for  nothing  short  of  the  Iover*s  leap  could  save 
the  Princess  and  the  devot^  daughter  of  Gil  Vicente. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Ribeiro  was  not  drowned.  A 
moderate  swimmer  might  easily  regain  the  shore.  The  romantic 
poet  lived  many  years  after  the  departure  of  the  Duchess  of 
Savoy.  It  is  even  said  that  he  followed  her  to  Italy,  and  met,  as 
he  deserved  if  he  did  follow  her,  a  rebuff — which  partially  cured 
him  of  his  folly,  inasmuch  as  it  proved  that  Donna  Beatrice  was 
cured  of  hers.  He  received,  as  the  story  goes,  a  peremptory 
order  to  quit  the  country,  and  thereon  returned  home.  Don 
Bemaldim  Ribeiro  married  a  lady  of  his  own  rank,  to  whom  he 
proved  an  excellent  husband,  notwithstanding  his  sportive  repudia- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  obliratioiis  of  matrimony  in  a  cantiga  which  ift  idl  j  quoted 
a^inst  him.  He  surviired  his  wife,  and  could  nerer  shake  off  the 
melancholy  occasioned  by  her  death. 

In  the  ^and  heraldic  chamber  added  to  the  old  Palace  at 
Cintra  by  King  Emanuel,  the  arms  of  the  Ribeiros  are  still  to  be 
seen  among  those  that  were  emblazoned  on  the  walls  by  command 
of  that  Prince.  The  Mehina  e  Moqa  abounds  with  allusions  to 
Cintra.  The  choice  of  scene,  therefore,  for  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Garrett's  play  is  not  without  its  local  propriety,  though  the  Cortes 
of  Jupiter  was  really  acted  at  Lisbon.  Thetnidition  itself,  too,  of 
nibeiro*s  love  for  the  Princess  is  fitly  assumed  for  the  main  interest 
of  the  plot,  however  forced  and  sinning  against  verisimilitude  may 
be  his  method  of  dealing  with  it.  But  this  is  not  one  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rett*s  happiest  efforts.  He  has  produced  other  ami  better  plays — 
*  The  Cutler  of  Santarem,*  for  example — and  he  has  given  an  im- 
pulse to  the  drama  in  his  country  which  we  hope  will  be  conducive 
to  worthier  productions  than  some  of  those  which  we  have  lately 
seen  brought  out,  with  the  prestige  of  his  own  over-generous  appro- 
bation, on  that  new  and  handsome  ^  national  theatre '  of  which  he 
was  the  projector,  and  may  justly  be  said  to  be  the  founder. 

If  Gil  Vicente's  picturesque  dramas  have  too  much  of  the  rust 
of  time  and  change  on  them  to  be  produced  on  the  modern  stage^ 
let  us  at  least  have  something  into  which  more  of  his  spirit  is  in- 
fused. 


Art.  VII. — De  FAffriculture  en  France,  JCapris  les  Documens 
afficiels.  Par  M.  L.  Mounier,  avec  des  Remarques  par  M. 
Kubichon.    2  vols.    Paris.  1846. 

TT  is  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  new  scheme  for  feeding  the 
^  people  of  England  on  exotic  corn,  that  the  agriculture  of 
foreign  countries  should  be  more  important  to  the  public  curiosity 
than  our  own.  To  whatever  extent  that  scheme  may  fulfil  the 
promises  of  its  promoters,  it  must  necessarily  in  the  same  pro- 
portion  render  us  dependent  on  foreign  supplies ;  and  therefore 
the  prospect  of  those  supplies  becomes  not  merely  a  matter  of 
commercial  interest,  but  of  great  and  even  vital  importence  to 
our  national  existence. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  the  most  interesting  to  us  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  is  undoubtedly  France.  Her 
fertility — her  great  extent— the  proximity  of  her  thousand  miles  of 
western  coast— « the  comparative  lightness  of  her  taxation^  and  the 
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more  istonoihibal  halbits  of  her  cultivators — ^w6uld  naturally  render 
her>  under  our  new  systetn,  one  of  the  most  important  itigredients 
in  the  theoretic  hopes  of  the  Free-traders,  and  in  the  fears  of  the 
agricnlturist.  In  ordinary  seasons  she  mig^ht  be  expected  to  under- 
sell us  in  our  own  markets : — and  in  times  of  scarcity  her  com- 
petition must  enhance  the  price  of  the  foreign  markets  against  us. 
This  last  contingency^  it  is  true,  seems  nerer  to  have  occurred  to 
the  free-trade  advocates.  They  think  of  nothing  but  out  possible 
deficiencies  at  home ;  and  they  reckon  on  the  foreign  supply 
soine  invariable  and  inexhaustible  store,  which  is  to  correct  by  its 
permanent  and  unalterable  plenty  the  vicissitudes  of  onr  less 
fruitful  soily  and  less  favoured  climate. 

The  very  first  year,  however,  of  the  experiment  conies  to  dissi- 
pate this  flattering  assumption.  The  harvest  here  has  been, 
we  believe,  better  this  year  than  in  any  other  country  in 
£un>pe ;  and  if  unfortunately  ther^  had  been  any  real  scarcity  at 
hottiie,  dul:  demand  would  have  fouhd  or  made  famine  prices  every- 
where abroad.  But  even  with  &n  indifferent  harvest  in  France, 
and  it  good  one  here,  com  is  still  cheaper  oh  the  oppositi^ 
coast  by  toVeral  shillings  than  it  is  in  England,  and  might 
and  no  dotibt  would  be  introduced  to  a  considerable  diminution 
of  our  own  jiirtces,  but  for  two  reasons  : — first,  that  ive  have  still 
Sir  Rdb^rt  Peel's  three  years'  protection — an  anomaly  and  con- 
tradiction 6h  his  part,  but  for  the  present  a  useful  auxiliary  on 
ours ; — and,  secondly,  that  the  prudence  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment imposes  a  slidmg-scale  of  erptyrt  duty,  which  at  the  prices  of 
the  30th  November  was  in  the  French  channel  pdrts  no  less  than 
34^.  llrf.  per  quarter — which  duty,  already  enormous,  would,  if 
we  really  wantied  their  com,  amount,  by  a  very  slight  advance  of 
price,  to  absolute  prohibition — as  indeed  it  has  done  on  the  Ger- 
man frontier,  where  the  export  duty  is  61^.  8^.  This  principle 
of  self-protection  (cast  aside  by  England  alone)  would  be  followed 
in  like  circumstances  by  all  foreign  powers ;  and  here  is  another 
practical  proof  of  our  assertion,  that  the  effect  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel^s  measure,  if  it  should  unhappily  ever  come  into  real  and 
permanent  Operation,  would  be  not  so  much  to  render  corn  cheap 
at  hxMty  as  to  put  into  the  pockets  of  foreign  farmers,  and  the 
exchequer  of  foreign  states,  the  profits  and  the  revenue  of  which 
we  deprive  ourselves. 

But  though,  when  our  present  protection  shall  expire,  France 
might  be  expected,  in  ordinary  seasons,  to  send  us  a  considerable 
supply  of  corn,  with  proportionable  advantage  both  to  her  farmers 
and  her  exchequer,  there  are  sundry  considerations  which  dimi- 
nish our  apprehensions  that  she  can  do  us  any  serious  injury  in 
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our  own  markets.  In  the  first  place^  she  is  herself  a  higfal;  po- 
pulous and  civilised  country^  with  a  large  home  consumption^  and 
with  an  amount  of  debt^  a  scale  of  taxation^  and  rates  of  labour — 
less  indeed  than  ours, — but  so  much  above  those  of  Poland, 
Russia,  or  the  United  States,  that  these  countries  will  deliver  their 
com  across  the  ocean  much  dieaper  than  France  can  across  the 
Channel ;  and  the  greatest  injury  in  such  matters  that  she  is  likely 
to  do  us,  may  be,  we  suspect,  the  very  opposite  of  rendering  com 
too  cheap  ;  for,  as  we  have  already  sug^^ted,  in  seasons  of 
scarcity — simultaneous  as  these  ususJly  are  in  both  countries — 
her  very  great  demand  could  not  fail  to  enhance  the  general 
price. 

But  there  is,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  volumes  now  before  us,  a 
still  graver  reason  why  France  is  likely  to  do  us  little  mischief 
as  a  rival  producer ;  her  agriculture,  it  is  said,  is  rapidly  deterio- 
rating under  the  present  laws  r^ulating  the  distribution  of  landed 
property,  and  the  ruinous  system  of  culture  which  these  laws  have 
created.  The  work  itself  is  curious  and  important — not  merely  on 
account  of  the  general  interest  which  must  be  felt  in  the  interior 
welfare  of  so  important  a  member  of  the  European  commonwealth, 
but  because  it  exhibits  statistical  combinations,  and  elucidates  ques- 
tions of  moral  and  political  economy,  which  are  in  many  instances 
immediately  applicable  to  our  own  condition,  and  which  may  help 
to  counteract  a  tendency,  apparent  in  too  many  quarters^  to  facili- 
tate, if  not  enforce,  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  property,  and  particularly  a  more  general  division 
of  landed  property — propositions  which  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  covert  appr<MM:hes  to  the  spoliation  and  anarchy  of  an  offra- 
rian  law — a  principle,  happily  for  mankind,  imprac^cable  to  its 
full  extent,  but  which,  in  whatever  degree  it  is  approached,  is,  in 
spite  of  fine-spun  theories,  sure  to  produce  bad  agriculture,  poor 
cultivators,  and  a  sordid  and  dwindling  people.  The  plough  is 
the  first  and  most  effective  instrument  of  national  prosperity — nay, 
of  national  existence ;  and  whatever  system  tends  to  render  impos- 
sible, or  even  to  impede,  a  broad  and  general  arable  cultivation,  is 
ruinous  even  to  the  small  proprietors  it  seems  to  favour,  and 
faul  to  the  nation  whose  surface  it  seems  to  turn  into  a  spade- 
wrought  garden.* 

*  We  haye  lately  read  an  etsay  recommendiug  this  agrarian  distribution  of  landed 
property  to  our  imitation,  under  the  brilliant  colours  of  its  having  <  turned  the  JUltU 
of  France  into  gardtn:^  We  shall  see  presently  what  sort  of  gardens  they  are;  bat 
we,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  the  true  principle  of  beneficial  culture  to  be  that  gardens 
sliould  be  gardens  and  fields  fields  :  and  that,  however  Yaluable  gardens  are  as  auxilia- 
ries to  tlie  sustenance  and  comfort  of  their  possessors,  it  is  only  by  a  broad  system  of 
field  agriculture  that  nations  can  be  fed. 

M.  Mounter, 
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M.  Moanier,  the  main  anthor,  or  we  should  rather  say  com- 
piler, of  the  work,  is  the  nephew  of  M.  Rubichon,'  who  has  added 
a  series  of  annotations  on  the  text :  both  are  well  known  for  their 
ultra-rojalist  and  Carlist  opinions,  and  their  object  is  to  prove, 
from  the  statistical  documents  collected  and  published  hy  the 
existing  Government  itself,  that  agriculture,  and  consequently  the 
interior  prosperity  of  France,  is  in  a  rapid  decline.  The  bias  on 
the  minds  of  these  gentlemen  against  all  the  results  of  the  Revo- 
lution is  so  strong,  and  often  so  unreasonable,  that  we  should  set 
no  great  value  on  their  individual  speculations  or  opinions,  from 
which  we  differ  in  many  essential  points — and  more  especially 
from  those  of  M.  Rubichon,  in  whose  generally  too  favourable 
statements  of  the  condition  and  policy  of  England  we  should 
have  much  to  rectify.  But  these  are  extraneous  considerations. 
The  value  of  the  work  is,  as  an  official  picture  of  the  social 
and  agricultural  condition  of  France,  in  the  form  of  a  convenient 
and  well-arranged  summary  and  synopsis  of  a  great  collection  of 
statistical  tables,  originally  compiled  with  extraordinary  diligence 
and  accuracy,  and  published  with,  we  believe,  candour  and  iui- 
partiali^  by  the  Government  of  the  present  King.  The  extent 
of  this  labour  was  enormous.  In  each  of  the  37,300  communes 
of  France — a  division  equivalent  to  our  parishes — a  detailed 
register  of  its  agricultural  state  and  capabilities,  an  inventory  of 
its  various  kinds  of  produce,  a  catalogue  of  its  animals,  and  a 
tabular  statement  of  its  consumption  were  made  by  the  local 
authorities.  These  were  afterwards  collected,  classed,  condensed 
into  a  more  limited  space  and  with  greater  lucidity  than  could 
have  been  expected  in  a  work  the  essenpe  of 

*  37)000  local  registers,  on  which  100,000  public  officers  had  co-operated, 
aud  of  which  eighteen  miUions  and  a  half  of  statisticcd  and  moral  facts 
were  reduced  to  numerical  expression  and  classification.' — ^i.  29. 

From  this  great  work — the  two  first  volumes  of  which  were 
presented  to  King  Louis- Philippe  in  1840,  and  two  others 
have  since  followed — M.  Mounier  has  extracted  a  series  of  the 
most  important  facts,  tables,  and  reports;  from  all  which  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  agriculture,  and,  consequently, 
internal  prosperity  of  France,  is  in  a  declining  state,  and  that  if 
the  existmg  law  for  the  equal  distribution  of  all  inheritances 
amongst  the  children  or  next  of  kin  of  the  last  owner,  is  to  continue 
in  force,  the  most  disastrous  disorganization  must  ensue.  Having 
heard  that  this  exposition  of  and  commentary  upon  the  official 
publication  (which  is  too  voluminous  and  too  complicated  to  be 
read)  had  created  great  interest  and  no  little  alarm  amongst 
thinking  men,  and  particularly  in  the  highest  and  perhaps 
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wisest  head  of  the  kingdom  of  France — we  have  thought  that, 
particularly  at  this  moment,  our  readers  might  be  glad  to  have  a 
summary  of  the  information  it  contains  and  the  results  at  which  it 
arrives. 

The  basis  of  the  discussion  is  this : — By  the  first  revolutionary 
laws  that  superseded  the  old  r^me,  no  man  had  more  than  a 
mere  life  interest  in  any  kind  of  property — he  had  no  power  to 
give  or  bequeath^  but  on  his  death  the  law  intervened,  and  distri- 
buted the  estate  in  equal  shares  amongst  the  nearest  of  kin.* 
About  six  months  before  the  fall  of  Hobespierre  a  decree  of  the 
3  Nivose,  an  2  (6  Jan.,  1794),  made  a  singular  and  truly  revolu- 
tionary amendment  to  this  law.  It  indulged  the  possessors  of  pro- 
perty with  a  power  to  dispose  of  a  small  proportion  of  it,  but  on 
condition  that  it  should  not  be  exercised  in  favour  of  their  own 
children,  but  only  of  strangers.  So  it  seems  the  law  remained 
till  the  Consulate  restored  some  degree  of  common  sense  to  revo- 
lutionary legislation;  and  in  March,  1800,  parents  were  per* 
mitted  to  dispose  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  estate  in  favour  of 
their  children.  Then  came  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  was  a  com- 
pound of  the  old  Roman  lawf — of  some  of  the  provincial  customs 
of  France,  and  of  the  ten  thousand  sky-rocket  decrees  of  the  revo- 
lutionary Assemblies.  It  was  framed  by  the  same  lawyers  (minus 
the  Guillotines)  who  had  predominated  in  those  Assemblies>  and 
whom  Mr.  Burke  had  early  characterized  as  the  zealots  of  anarchy 
— legislating,  even  when  they  were  honest,  h  la  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  by  theory  and  passion,  and  perverting  whatever  might 
have  been  otherwise  beneficial  in  the  Revolution.  In  compiling 
the  Code  Napol^n  they  were  too  strong  for  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  better  judgment  of  Napoleon  himself — and  perpe- 


*  This  law  was  paned  in  April,  1791,  after  a  long  ditcuttkm,  made  remarkable  hj 
M.  de  Tal]e3rTaDd'i  reading  from  the  Tribuoe  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  new  law  which 
Mirabeau,  who  died  that  same  morning,  bad  intended  to  deliver.  The  law  was  also 
supported  by  MM,  Petion  and  Rohetpierrt ;  for  the  purpose  was,  as  Mirabeau  confessed, 

that  <(f  laying  ihi  aa^Jo  tk*  root  ff  aristocracy — a  mitckitvotu  /rre,  the  hpping  off  a 
ftw  hran^hu  o^'whthh  would  do  no  good,'^  That  was  the  obiect  then,  and  its  success  was 
written  in  characters  of  blood  on  the  face  of  France  and  of  Europe.  Tlie  same  purix)se 
exists  amongst  us :  let  us  take  care  that  it  be  not  similarly  succosfbl. 

f  The  Roman  law  which  prevailed,  particularly  in  the  South  of  France,  was  one 
of  distribution  in  case  of  intestacy.  Our  old  Saxon  law  was  of  the  same  character. 
<  The  descent  of  lands  being  by  the  Saxon  law  to  all  the  sons  equally,  but  by  the 
Norman  or  feudal  law  to  the  eldest  son  only,  Herjry  I.  moderated  the  difference  by 
directing  the  eldest  son  to  have  the  principal  estate — primwn  pairitfntdtm — the  rest  of 
his  estate  being  divided  amongst  the  others.  But  by  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  if  not 
earlier,  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  seems  to  have  been  forgotten — the  right  of  primoge- 
niture seems  to  have  been  tacitly  revived,  being  found  more  convenient  for  the  public 
than  the  parc$lUng  ^  etiaiet  into  a  multitude  of  subdivisions.'^  Blachlone.  Com.. 
421. 
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tuated  the  restraints  on  the  accumulation  of  property,  with  a  view 
of  rendering  impossible  the  growth  of  a  new  aristocracy.  Th^re 
was  also  a  more  personal  motive.  The  principal  Codifiert  had  been 
regicides,  and  were  desirous,  by  the  greatest  possible  division  of 
the  plunder  of  the  Crown,  the  Church,  and  the  Nobility,  to  interest 
a  larger  portion  of  the  people  in  resistance  to  a  Restoration  which 
would  have  endangered  their  own  property  and  hecSU,  The  abo- 
lition, therefore,  of  primogeniture  was  maintained^  and  still  con- 
tinues in  full  force.  No  difference  is  made  between  landed  and 
personal  property — all  is  to  be  equally  distributed  amongst  the 
children  or  next  of  kin  (as  the  case  may  be),  reserving  to  the  free 
disposal  of  the  testator  one  share :  thus,  if  he  has  but  one  childi 
he  may  dispose  of  half — if  two^  of  a  third — if  three,  of  a  fourth 
of  his  whole  property.  But  beyond  this  the  parent's  power  is  so 
strictly  limited  and  so  jealously  watched,  that  he  cannot  in  his 
lifetime  make  a  gift,  even  to  a  favourite  child,  which  shall  in 
ai^y  degree  contravene  the  ultimate  operation  of  the  law  :  and  the 
only  provision  in  the  nature  of  entail,  is  an  amendment  (made, 
we  believe,  under  the  Restoration)  by  which  he  is  allowed  to 
limit  to  a  grandchild  or  a  nephew  the  share  to  which  a  child  or 
a  brother  may  be  entitled.  When  Buonaparte  thought  himself 
fixed  on  his  throne,  he  made  a  partial  modification  of  the  law  in 
favour  of  his  new  nobility,  by  a  power  of  creating  mqjorats — 
which  survived  the  Restoration— but  was  exercised  in  less  than 
three  hundred  instances  altogether ;  he  did  not  however  venture 
to  attack  the  general  principle,  which  was  naturally  popular,  and 
particularly  with  the  party  on  which  he  relied.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  many  people  who  thought  it  hard  that  they  should  be  pre- 
vented by  law  from  disposing  of  property  which  they  had  them- 
selves acquired,  and  who  felt  the  moral  and  social  mischief  of 
this  involuntary  system — but  these  objections  were  silenced  by  the 
consciousness  that  all  property  was  now  held  under  this  title ;  and 
so  general,  and  apparently  so  ready,  l\as  been  the  acquiescence  of 
the  French  people  in  the  principle,  that  we  learn  that  in  1825 
— the  tenth  year  of  the  Restoration — out  of  7649  administrations 
of  property  taken  out  in  Paris,  6568  were  of  intestaie$;  while 
of  the  1081  wills,  there  were  but  59  in  which  testators  availed 
themselves  of  the  power  of  making  a  special  disposition  of  the 
reserved  portion  in  favour  of  children;  all  the  rest  were  for 
strangers  (i.  77).  This  has  been  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the 
general  popularity  of  the  existing  law,  and  it  undoubtedly 
looks  like  it  at  first  sight — but  we  doubt  whether  it  be  quite 
so  much  so  as  it  seems.  In  the  first  place,  wills  made  in 
Paris  are  in  a  greater  proportion  of  mere  chattels  than  those 
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of  the  coDDtry;  and  it  appears  incidentally  that  the  propor- 
tion of  special  bequests  is  larger  in  the  latter.  It  also  appears 
that  parties  generally  prefer  executing  their  purpose  by  deed 
inter  vivos  rather  than  by  will,  as  less  liable  to  litigation. 
A  more  important  motive^  no  doubt,  is  that  the  extent  of  the 
testator's  powgr  is  so  comparatively  small  that^  as  the  law  does 
not  allow  him  to  accomplish  any  large  or  permanent  object^  he 
does  not  often  think  it  worth  while  to  embarrass  his  will  with 
an  invidious  distinction  between  his  children ;  but,  after  dl\,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  fact  itself  must  be  accepted  as  evidence  of 
the  popularity,  even  amongst  parents,  of  the  legal  distribution — 
though  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  good  reason  to  believe  that 
a  very  strong  opinion  against  the  subdivision  of  land  is  beginning 
of  late  years  to  prevail. 

But  we  now  arrive  at  the  practical  application  of  these  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  France.  In  most  other  countries  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  landed  and  personal  property.  In 
England,  and  still  more  strongly  in  Scotland,  the  ancient  feudal 
principle  of  the  law  favours  the  entirety  of  landed  property,  and 
a  distribution  of  personals ;  and  there  was  reason  and  prospective 
wisdom  in  the  distinction,  even  beyond  its  social  and  political 
effects.  Personals  may  be  divided  without  injury  to  anybody,  and 
with  general  advantage ;  but  land,  if  not  kept  together  in  tenures 
sufficiently  large  to  ensure  regular  courses  of  cultivation,  will  de- 
generate, as  it  is  doing  in  France,  into  small  allotments,  which 
can  neither  employ  nor  repay  capital,  and  which  would  substitute 
for  a  landed  interest — the  only  solid  foundation  of  good  govern- 
ment or  national  prosperity — a  race  of  pauper  proprietors,  little 
better  in  circumstances,  morals,  or  weighty  than  so  many  inmates 
of  the  squalid  hovels  that  disgrace  the  purlieus  of  our  ovei^own 
cities. 

Mr.  Burke,  and  indeed  every  one  (at  least  ampngst  us)  who 
considered  the  subject  prospectively,  saw  from  the  outset  that 
they  were  making  a  tremendous  experiment  of  the  effects  of  an 
extreme  subdivision  of  property.  '  If  this  law '  (as  our  French 
authors  quote  Mr.  Mai  thus)  '  should  continue  in  force,  and  if  some 
means  be  not  found  to  elude  it,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  country  will  be  at  the  end  of  a  century  as  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  indigence  as  for  its  extreme  equality  of  property.  There 
will  be  no  one  rich  but  those  who  receive  salaries  from  the  state.* 

Of  these  prognostics  the  official  inquiries  attest,  as  far  as  they 
go,  the  gradual  fulfilment,  and  the  probability  of  their  ulti- 
mate accomplishment — as  the  following  details  will  abundantly 
show  :— 
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The  superficies  of  France  (exclusive  of  KnglUhtcwt. 

Corsica,  which  we  shall  leave  alu^ether 

out  of  the  question)  is  about  .  128,000,000* 
Of  these,  roads,  streets,  rivers,  lakes,  and 

the  public  forests  and  domains  occupy 

about   8,000,000 

Remains  of  land  more  or  less  productive  .  120,000,000 

The  population  of  France  in  1836  (the  latest  account  given) 
was  33,333,021,  or  nearly  1  person  to  every  4  acres,  f 

Now  it  appears  by  the  Documens  StatisfiqueSy  published  by  the 
French  Government  in  1835,  that  there  existed  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1834,  no  less  than  123,360,338  different  lots  or  parcelles 
of  land,  each  a  distinct  division  on  the  cadastre  of  something  less,  on 
the  average,  than  an  English  acre  of  the  cultivable  soil.:|:  This  fact, 
however,  though  it  evidences  an  almost  incredible  subdivision  of 
the  soil,  is,  it  is  admitted,  no  index  to  the  present  state  of  property. 
In  the  first  place  it  will  be  observed  that  houses  and  buildings,  of 
which  50  might  stand  on  an  acre,  are  each  reckoned  as  at  least  one 
parcelle — ^and  there  are  7,000,000  of  them,  with,  we  presume,  their 
subdivisions,  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  number : — leaving  of 
merely  territorial  parcelles  perhaps  about  110,000,000;  but  the 
number  of  Xhese  parcelles  is  of  no  great  importance  to  our  present 
inquiry,  because,  though  once  separate  or  derived  under  different 
titles,  they  have  been  frequently  and  extensively  reunited  in  the 
same  hands ;  and  the  real  question  is  as  to  the  number,  not 
of  properties^  but  of  proprietors.  But  that  unluckily  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  precision,  from  the  impossibility, 

*  Exactly  51,893,864  hectare*,  each  kectare  being  2  a.  1  r.  3d  p.,  or  nearly  2)  Eng- 
lish acm.  To  limpliry  our  view  we  shall  generally  take  the  nearest  round  number, 
and  convert  French  weights  and  measures  into  English,  without  minute  attention  to 
fractions.  Tliis  will  cause  some  apparent  discrepancies  in  our  figures,  but  they  will 
be  sufficiently  accurate  for  uur  purpose. 

t  Superficies  of  England  and  Wales        .       .       .  36,500,000  acres. 

Population  in  1841  16,000,000  „ 
1  person  to  2|  acres. 

Superficies  of  Scotland   19,000,000  „ 

Population  in  1841    .       .       .       .       •       •  2,600,000  „ 

1  person  to  7}  acres. 

Superficies  of  Ireland         ......  21,000,000  „ 

Population  in  1841    8,100,000  „ 

1  person  to  nearly  2}  acres. 

I  We  have  seen  in  Brittany,  one  of  the  least  morcellee*  provinces  of  France,  a  tract  of 
fields  (if  they  may  be  so  called^  not  twenty  yards  square,  separated  by  stone  walls, 
and  some  of  these  patches  under  aifferent  cultures : — and  our  authors  supply  us  with  the 
curious  histance  of  the  commwe  of  Argenteuil,  not  far  from  Paris,  whose  surface  is 
about  3,800  English  acres,  divided  into  36,885  parceiUt,  of  which  some  are  a  few 
square  yards  in  extent,  and  of  fractious  of  Id  in  value. 
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as  stated  by  the  Ministerial  reports^  of  discovering  how  many  of 
these  minute  parcelUit  scattered  orer  the  face  of  France  and 
under  a  constant  process  of  alternate  reunions  and  divisions,  may 
now  belong  to  the  same  individual ;  but  some  approximate  esti- 
mates have  been  attempted :  for  instance — 

There  are  about  11,000,000  (10,834,794)  persons  rated  to  the 
land-tax  {cote  foncihre)^  being  proprietors  of  any  number  of  par- 
celles  situated  within  one  commune.  This  f^t  onpe  reduces  the 
number  of  proprietors  to  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  parcelles  of 
land.  But  as  the  same  person  may,  and  most  of  the  easier  classes 
do,  possess  land  in  more  than  one  commune,  *  those  who/  say  our 
authors, '  have  studied  the  subject  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  about  five  millions  and  a  half  (5,446,763)  distinct 
proprietary  families  in  France.'  We  find  in  the  table  of  com- 
munal rates  (p.  100),  that  there  are  po  less  than  5,163,0(X)  pro- 
prietors rated  at  less  than  5  francs,  =  4«. ;  and  the  average  of  the 
contribution  fondhre  for  the  whole  of  France  being  2  J  francs  per 
hectare,  equal  to  lOrf.  the  English  acre,  we  have  thus  upwards 
of  five  millions  of  proprietors  whose  average  holdings  would  be 
under  5  acres,  and  a  gre^t  majority  of  course  considerably  under ; 
and  there  are  3,300,000  other  communal  proprietors  whos^  taxes 
indicate  their  possessions  to  be  on  ^n  av^r^e  under  10  acres. 
We  should  noih  priori  have  thought  it  likely  that  there  were 
amongst  these  small  proprietors  any  great  number  holding  pro- 
perty in  different  communes,  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  suspect  that 
the  calculation  of  five  millions  and  a  half  of  distinct  proprietors  is, 
at  all  events,  not  exaggerated.  Assuming  it,  then,  to  be  just, 
our  surprise  at  even  that  number  is  not  diminished  by  the  con- 
sequences that  follow.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  from  the 
official  returns  that  the  whole  value  of  real  property  (immeuahles) 
of  France  is  estimated  ^t  39,515,000,000  francs,  equal  to  about 
1,580,000,000/.  steriing;  and  iu  annual  revenue  at  1,580,000,000 
francs,  about  63,000,000/,  sterling,* — about  4  per  cent.;  so 
that  the  average  income  of  the  five  and  a  half  million  proprietors 
would  be  about  287  francs,  equal  to  11/.  10^.  sterling;  but  this 
average,  low  as  it  is,  gives  a  much  more  favourable  view  of  the 
case  than  the  following  more  detailed  estimate  of  ^he  several 
classes  of  income,  which  reduced  into  pounds  sterling  will,  we 
think,  surprise  our  English  readers : — 


*  Exactly  62,541,600/.  It  ii  very  remarkable  that  thm  total  annual  Talue  of  pro- 
perty assessed  to  (he  poor-rate  in  England  and  Wales  in  1841  was  nearly  the  same 
sum  as  the  estimated  annual  value  of  Fiance,  namely,  62,546,000/.,  but  it  was  assessed 
on  a  fetritoT]^  of  not  one-third  the  extent,  and  a  population  of  not  quite  one-half. 
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3*602,'705  families  whose  rcyenue  does  not  exceei)  £3 


873,997  „  4 

737,126  „  8 

369,603  „  13 

342,082  „  20 

276,615  „  40 

170,579  „  80 

23,777  „  200 

16,598  „  400 

6,681  families  whose  revenue  exceeds  400 


5,446,763  Vol,  i.  p,  101.* 


We  are  sorry  the  estimate  is  carried  no  further ;  it  would  on 
every  account  have  been  very  desirable  to  have  had  some*  even 
conjectural,  classification  of  the  6,600  incomes  above  400/.  a-year. 
We  read  occasionally  in  these  volumes  of  grands  propri^tairet. 
It  would  be  very  essential  to  the  general  argument  to  know 
something  specific  of  these  large  landed  fortunes,  their  estimated 
number  apd  amount,  how  they  have  contrived  to  outlive  the 
Code  Napoleon,  and  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  their  conti- 
nuance, or  any  chance  hereafter  of  making  siipilar  accumulations 
in  other  quarters :  all  this  we  say  would  have  been  important 
to  the  argument,  and  without  it  our  view  of  the  state  and  influence 
of  landed  property  in  France  must  be  very  imperfect. 

We  find,  however,  from  other  documents  (p.  116),  that, 
of  the  thirteen  thousand  highest  rated  (and  of  course  largest) 
properties,  the  average  income  was  1 7,260  francs,  about  690/. ; 
and  as  there  are  near  4000  in  that  number  of  less  than  400/^  there 


*  M.  Lulb'n  de  Cbateauvieuz,  a  gentleman,  my  our  authors,  of  high  character  for 
experience,  intelligence,  and  accuracy,  \m$  made  a  computation  as  to  the  probable 
numbers  of  proprietary  families,  somewhf^t  different  in  detail,  but  with  the  same  general 
result  as  to  vast  number  and  low  condition  of  the  smaller  proprietors.  He  calculates 
the  productive  surface  of  France  at  46  million  A«o/ams about  1 14  million  English 
acres,  and  the  proprietary  families  at  4,800,000,  whom  he  thus  classes  with  reference 
to  their  holdings > 


Fuailiw.  Hectaxcw.  Bng.  Aom.  Heetsres, 

8,000  m  837  2,840,000 

15,000  180  444  1^,700,000 

67,000  84  207  5,628,000 

110,000  56  138  6,160,000 

220,000  35  86  7,700,000 

480,000  14  84  6,720,000 

3,900,000  3*  64  ares     8|  14,252,000 


4,800,000  . «  . .  46,000,000  ^  1 1 4,000,000  Kng.  Acres. 

8,900,000  families  possessing  8|  English  acres  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  calculation 
in  the  text,  which  gives  4,000,000  with  an  annual  revenue  not  exceeding  8/. — and  let 
it  be  remembered  that  these  8^  acres  are  the  average  of  near  5  millions  of  properties, 
half  at  least  of  which  must  be  smaller.  But  we  suspect  that  H.  Mounier's  calculation 
is  made  on  the  cadatiral  or  ratmi  value  of  properties,  which  is  very  much  lower  than 
the  real  value.   What  is  rated  at  40«.  is  probably  worth  60«. 
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are  probably,  in  the  higher  series,  some  considerable  fortunes* 
which  help  to  famish  even  that  average.  But  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  obvious  that  under  the  unremitting  action  of  the  law, 
the  ten  thousand  690/.  incomes  of  one  generation  must  become  in 
the  next  (on  the  calculated  average  of  three  children  to  each 
inheritance),  thirty  thousand  of  230/. ;  and  although  there  is  at 
work  an  antagonist  process  of  reconstruction  or  accumulation  by 
marriage,  purchase,  and  collateral  inheritance,  it  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  stem  the  dispersing  torrent  The  effects  of  the 
accumulating  process  by  marriage,  purchase,  or  relationship 
would  naturally  be  most  frequent  and  strong  amongst  neighbour- 
ing properties^  but  we  find  that,  notwithstanding  all  such  in- 
fluences, the  numbers  of  the  communal  cotes  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing. In  the  ten  years  from  1826  to  1835  the  Cotes  Foncihres 
exhibit  an  increase  of  60,000  properties,  being  6000  additional 
morcellemens  (as  they  are  technically  and  emphatically  called) 
per  annum ;  and  that  the  balance  of  dispersion  over  accumulation 
is  progressing  in  an  alarming  ratio  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  increase  for  the  ten  former  years  was  but  2  percent., 
they  were  in  the  next  decennium  6  per  cent,  on  the  number  of 
rated  properties  (p.  117).  Of  course  this  increase  of  number 
necessarily  implies  a  general  diminution  of  amount ;  but  another 
document  proves  that  it  was  on  the  larger  properties  that  this 
division  was  acting  most  powerfully :  in  ten  years  the  properties 
paying  less  than  16«.  in  taxation  increased  in  number  by  one-ninth^ 
while  all  the  higher  classes  diminished  by  one-third.  Under  the 
same  processes  all  must  gradually  become  less  and  less.  ^ 
M.  de  ViUele  said  in  1826— 

*  Fortunes  perhaps  may  be  reconstructed,  but  not  properties.  It  is 
easy  to  divide  the  soil,  but  it  is  impoesible  to  reunite  it.  The  greatest 
sacrifices  which  one  might  be  disposed  to  make  to  reconstruct  a  divided 
property,  would  often  fail  of  success.  Man  attaches  himself  naturally 
to  the  spot  of  ground  he  has  bousht  or  inherited.  The  smaller  it  is,  the 
more  obstinately  he  generally  clings  to  it.  You  might  cover  it  with 
gold  without  persuading  him  to  accept  your  price.  And  accordingly 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  great  property  formed  again  from  the  fractions 
of  one  which  has  been  divided.  Small  properties  are  no  doubt  neces- 
sary, but  I  should  wish  to  preserve  the  middling  class,  and  prevent  the 
higher  from  being  altogether  dismembered.' — vol.  i.  p.  17. 

•  The  two  greatest  laoded  proprietort  in  France  are  generally  «ud  to  be  M.  d*Aligre, 
belonging  to  an  old  famUlt  de  robe,  and  M.  Roy,  long  Minuter  of  Finance,  but  who 
had  made  bii  fortune  long  before  he  was  in  office — (hey  are  supposed  to  have  each  be- 
tween 40,000/.  and  50.000/1  a-year,  and  if,  as  we  have  heard,  each  bas  but  one  child, 
their  fortiuies  may  be  kept  together  for  another  generation,  and  may  be  still  large  for 
some  generations  to  come.  M.  Roy  is  supposed  tt  be  tlie  greatest  proprietor  of  woods 
in  France,  after  the  King,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  large  properties  consist  of  woods, 
which  afford  the  greatest  practical  resistance  to  the  moniUetM/ti  system. 

There 
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There  is  another  proof  of  the  progreu  of  this  marcellement. 
The  landed  property  of  France  is,  as  we  have  stated,  valued  at 
1580  millions  sterling.  Now  on  all  changes  of  property  there  is 
a  registration  and  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  from  the  official  ac- 
counts it  appears  that  in  the  same  ten  years,  from  1826  to 
1835,  the  value  of  934  millions  sterling,  or  59  per  cent,  of  the 
territorial  property  of  France,  actually  changed  hands  ♦  (p.  111). 
The  whole  extent  of  these  prodigious  '  mutations '  is,  it  is 
obvious,  not  directly  attributable  to  the  law.  By  the  course  of 
nature  great  changes  on  so  large  a  surface  in  such  a  number  of 
years  are  inevitable ; — but  the  law  had  been  long  before  cutting 
up  the  territory  into  those  small  fractions  which  facilitated  or 
necessitated  such  extensive  mutations.  About  40  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  were  changes  by  inheritance — 50  per  cent,  were  sales, 
exchanges^  forfeitures,  &c. — about  10  per  cent  were  gifts.  This 
latter  head  was  only  another  form  for  executing  or  evading  the 
laws  of  inheritance,  which  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  calculated  to 
have  directly  influenced  nearly  half  of  the  entire  change — besides, 
as  we  have  just  said,  creating  indirectly  the  multiplication  of 
other  transfers.  The  50  per  cent,  of  sales,  &c.,  our  authors 
consider  as  the  most  alarming  feature  of  the  whole  case,  as  being 
evidence  of  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  interest,  which  found 
itself  driven,  most  reluctantly,  to  such  extensive  sacrifices  (p.  1 18). 
What,  indeed,  should  we  think  of  the  state  of  England  if  one- 
half  of  the  landed  property  had  changed  hands  within  ten  years, 
and  that  one*half  of  that  change  had  been  by  sheriffs*  sales  ? 

There  is  yet  another  element  of  computation  to  be  drawn 
from  an  analogous  source.  In  France  all  these  changes  of  pro- 
perty, of  whatever  kind,  are  executed  before  notaries.  Now  it 
appears  from  a  report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  Louis- 
Philippe,  10th  April,  1842,  that,  in  the  year  1840,  there  had 
passed  in  France  the  enormous  number  of  3,500,000  notarial 
acts,!  heing  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  transaction  for  every 
ten  souls— on  an  average  two  families — of  the  whole  population 
—evidence,  our  authors  all^e,  and  we  believe  truly,  of  not  merely 
a  great  change  and  subdivision  of  property,  but  an  extravagant 
burden  of  law  expenses^an  important  point,  to  which  we  shall 
recur  by  and  bye. 

The  general  result  of  these  various  computations  is  this: — 
That  there  are  in  France  33,000,000  souls,  composing  7,000,000 

*  It  if  remarkable  that  the  registered  sales  of  ptrtonal  property  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  just  lialf  this  sum ;  so  that  it  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  tlie  immatbtes 
were  more  changeable  than  the  mtubU$, 

t  Ttie  notarial  noting  of  bills  ibr  non-payment,  so  large  an  item  with  us,  is  of  little 
amount  in  France.  The  majority  of  notarial  acts  relate  to  bargains  and  sales  of  pro- 
perty. 
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families :— That  of  these,  27,000,000  souls  belong  to  5,500,000 
families,  each  possessing  landed  property. 

Here,  then,  is  as  near  an  approach  to  the  beati  idial  of  an  in- 
dependent, self-employing,  self-feeding  population  as  the  world 
(except  in  eavage  nations)  has  ever  yet  seen — much  nearer 
than  any  theorist  could  have,  h  priori,  imagined.  Let  us 
now  see  whether  this  agrarian  distribution  of  property,  this  mor- 
cellement  of  the  territory,  conduces  to  the  public  good,  or  eren 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  whom  it  most  seems  to 
favour.  We  shall  begin  with  the  Idtter  consideration — to  which, 
indeed,  the  other  Is  but  a  corollary. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  popularity  of  a  system  which 
exhibits  the  result,  so  different  from  that  of  all  other  cirilised 
nations,  of  having  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  population — 
a  majority  of  whom  would  have  otherwise  been  mere  labourers 
for  hire— elevated  into  the  class  of  independent  proprietors  and 
fee-simple  cultivators  of  their  oWn  land.  In  theory,  too,  nothing 
can  look  better,  —  both  morally  and  politically;  —  it  tends  to 
elevate  the  spirit  and  character,  and  to  stimulate  the  best  qualities 
of  the  individual,  while  to  the  State  it  appears  to  afford  the  im- 
portant guarantee  of  interesting  the  large  majotity  off  its  subjects 
m  the  stability  of  the  Oovernmeilt.  But  experience  does  not 
ratify  the  theory : — dottuptio  optimi  pessifna — this  system,  so  fair 
in  prospect,  and  so  excellent  within  limits,  becomes  quite  the 
reverse  when  pushed — as  froth  its  very  nature  it  must  ultimately 
be — td  extremes,  or  even  to  such  an  extent  as  it  has  already 
reached  in  France.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1826,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  stated  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  that — 

'  However  favourable  one  might  be  to  a  reasonable  division  of  pro- 
perty, all  were  agreed  that  it  ought  to  have  some  limit.  Some  speaKers 
had  dwelt  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  on  the  advantages  of  small  cultiva- 
tion (la  petite  culture) ;  but  no  one  will  detiy  that  if  it  were  to  extend 
over  the  whole  territory,  the  conspquences  must  be  deplorable,  and  the 
agricultural  population  itself  would  be  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  mise- 
rable indigence.  A  former  speaker  expressed  an  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  should  become  **pro- 
priitaires,**  I  think  he  will  see,  on  reconsideration,  that  such  a  state 
would  be  neither  good  in  itself,  nor  indeed  possible  with  a  large  popula- 
tion. The  best  state  of  things  is  a  division  of  labour  and  variety  of 
occupation  and  production,  by  which  idl  branches  of  industry  are  reci- 
procally vivified  and  promoted.' 

This  is  common  sense.  Society  is  constituted  on  the  necessity 
of  a  division  of  labour.  One  man  furnishes  food  by  ploughing — 
but  another  must  have  made  the  plough,  and  a  third  must  have 
constructed  a  mill  to  grind  the  corn  ;  and  all  thrive  by  following 
separate  trades,  who,  if  each  attempted  to  cultivate  a  morsel  of 
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land,  would  all  starve— and  societj  woiild  be  driven  back  to  its 
first  rude  elements,  that  is,  a  dommon  |)ossession  and  no  profitable 
Use  of  the  soil ; — in  short,  a  state  of  savage  life.  It  may  seem 
snperfluons  and  puerile  to  reproduce  such  observations  as  these ; 
but  our  readers  will  not  think  so  when  they  read  the  following 
practical  excuse  for  the  systctit  of  parceltes  i — 

'We  have 2,000,000  families  of  peaMut  proprietors,  who  feed  them- 
selves  altogether  on  their  own  productions ;  but  to  produce  this  food, 
each  must  have  a  bit  of  vineyard  for  drink— a  bit  of  arable  for  bread — 
a  bit  of  garden  for  potatoes — a  bit  of  pasture  for  the  goat — and  these 
bits  can  hardly  ever  lie  together — the  vine  must  be  on  the  hill,  and  the 
grass  in  the  valley,  and  so  on.' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  204. 

Could  ii  have  bc^en  believed,  that  aftet  more  than  fifty  years  of 
revolutionary  education  and  illuminatioh,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
French  people  should  be  feeding  themselves  in  this  riide,  and 
yet  expensive  way  ?  Such  a  mixture  of  patriarchal  simplicity  with 
the  Code  Napol^n  may  no  doubt  to  a  certain  point  encourage 
that  small  cultivation  by  which,  as  we  said  at  the  outset^  families 
may  be  scantily  itobsisted,  but  must  be  wholly  destructive  of  the 
broader  agrictdture  by  which  a  people  is  fed ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  disagree  from  the  opinion,  that  if  k)me  corrective  of 
the  parcel  system  be  hot  discovered,  thci  greatest  nation  and 
fairest  country  in  the  world  lieems  eventually  destined  to  a  state  of 
agrarian  barbarism. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  a  closer  examination.  We  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  system  may  have  certain  beneficial  efiects  on  the 
moral  character  of  the  individual — but  it  may  also  have  Some, 
and  more  we  believe,  of  a  conttary  teiidency.  It  must  blunt  the 
edge  of  industry.  A  man  is  less  anxious  to  acquire  property  of 
which  the  inexorable  law  will  not  permit  him  to  dispose ; — ^he 
will  be  less  zealous  to  unite  scattered  properties,  which  he  knows 
that  the  inexorable  laW  immediately  disperse  again.  All 
but  the  more  active  and  enterprising  spirits  will  feel  disposed  to 
limit  theiir  wants  and  their  wishes  to  what  their  morsel  of  land 
can  supply,  slnd  like  the  Irish  cottiers,  will  sink  into  a  scale  of 
merely  animal  existence.  We  do  not  give  this  as  a  description 
of  the  actvuil  state  of  France,  for  the  mischief  is  only  in  progress, 
but  as  the  tendency  of  the  systein ;  and  some  stich  scenes  are,  as 
we  shall  see,  already  beginning  to  appear.  The  effect  too  on 
domestic  habits  is  not  favourable.  Childreh  independent  of  pa- 
rents, and  looking  to  their  decease  with  the  certainty  of  an  inhe- 
ritance, which  may  be  even  gambled  away  befote  it  accrues — pa- 
rents, on  the  other  hand,  deprived  of  almost  all  power  of  toward- 
ingdutyor  discouraging  misconduct;  to  which  must  be  added 
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what  we  are  told  is  become  a  very  large  feature  in  the  moral 
aspect  of  France,  the  infinite  domestic  differences,  and  even 
lawsuits,  of  which  these  divisions  of  property  are  found  to  be 
prolific — these  are  not  elements  of  domestic  discipline  or 
comfort. 

The  argument  of  its  increasing  political  stability  is  very  plau- 
sible in  theory^  but  singularly  unlucky  in  the  particular  case — for 
no  country  has  ever  undergone  such  awful  vicissitudes  of  revolu- 
tion as  France  since  this  principle  has  been  in  general  action^ 
We  admit  that  the  possession  of  land  is  naturally  a  great  sedative, 
but  distributed  as  it  has  been  in  France  by  revolutionary  violence, 
and  held  under  revolutionary  tenures,  its  effect  is  rather  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  wealthier  class^  indifference  and  acquiescence  in  any 
government  that  will  only  guarantee  their  titles ;  and  in  the  more 
numerous  and  powerful  body  of  poor  i)roprietors,  a  strong  and 
not  unreasonable  appetite  for  a  fresh  distribution.  Indeed,  M. 
Rubichon  goes  so  far  as  to  characterise  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion as  ripublicaine  et  affamie — starving  democrats! — (i.  p.  1 17.) 
If  they  are  starving,  we  do  not  wonder  at  their  being  democrats^ 
even  though  democracy  should  have  been  the  first  cause  of  the 
distress. 

This  leads  to  another  inquiry.  Is  the  material  condition  of 
the  agriculturists  improved  ?  Are  they  really  affamds,  or 
are  they  what  we  would  call  in  England  a  comfortable  and 
easy  yeomanry?  The  answer  made  in  the  French  Chambers  to 
this  inquiry  by  the  advocates  of  the  existing  system  was  little 
else  than  a  kind  of  triumphant  exclamation  that  they  are  pro^ 
pri&aires! — as  if  that  title  decided  the  question.  Now,  we 
admit  that  under  the  first  revolutionary  distribution  of  property  a 
propriAaire  was  generally  a  person  in  enviable  circumstances ; — 
but  is  it  so  now  ?  and  must  not  the  benefit  become  at  every  suc- 
ceeding division  less  and  less?  The  name  propriAaire  does  not 
make  a  man  rich.  Though  the  father  of  three  children  may  be 
in  easy  circumstances,  his  three  children,  who  become  separate 
proprietors  of  the  same  fortune,  will  find  it  an  inadequate  pro- 
vision ;  and  what  will  it  be  to  their  nine  children—even  with  the 
chance  of  what  the  mothers  may  bring  into  the  portage  1  And 
accordingly,  we  have  in  these  volumes  abundant  evidence  that 
there  already  exist  in  France  millions  of  examples  that  a  pro- 
priAaire may  be  poorer  than  a  peasant.  We  have  before  seen 
laht  there  are  2,600,000  families,  comprising  13,000,000  per- 
sons— of  each  of  which  families  the  rated  income  does  not  exceed 
forty  shillings,  but  say  sixty  shillings,  sterling — for  the  mainte- 
nance of  five  persons — and  these  are  proprietors !  The  poorest  day- 
labourer  would  earn  four  times  as  much.  But  it  will  be  said,  that 
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these  two  millions  and  a  half  of  proprietors  and  their  families 
cannot  exist  on  60  shillings  a  year — and  that  they  too  must  also 
work :  we  suppose  so, — but  that  gives  up  the  main  question — 
they  would  then  be  nothing  but  ordinary  labourers  with  a  small 
freehold  allotment.  But  where  are  they  to  obtain  this  extra 
labour?  The  generality  of  their  neighbours  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  they;  each  works  his  own  allotment,  and  instead 
of  hiring  extra  labour,  wants  himself  to  be  hired.  In  the  dawn 
of  this  system,  when  the  old  regime  had  left  large  tracts  half 
cultivated  and  the  Revolution  had  devastated  in  various  ways 
a  still  greater  extent,  the  distributive  system  worked  very 
well — there  was  room  and  occasion  and  stimulus  for  indi- 
vidual industry,  and  properties  came  to  be  divided  before 
they  were  fully  tilled.  When  by  division  and  process  of  time 
all  is  brought  into  tillage,  the  system  will  have  done  its  best, 
and  thenceforth  must  gradually  proceed  to  do  its  worst.  A 
ffeneration  is  reckoned  by  the  chronologists  at  about  30  years ; 
from  internal  atrocities  and  foreign  wars,  the  succession  of  ge- 
nerations in  France  may  have  been  somewhat  more  rapid — 
but  still  we  have  scarcely  passed  the  threshold,  as  it  were,  of  this 
vast  experiment.  It  has  not  been  above  two  generations  in  ex- 
istence,  and  perhaps,  on  the  average  of  the  whole  country,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  dirisions  have  taken  place  since  the  first  re- 
volutionary distribution,  and  yet  the  territory  is  already  divided  into 
124  millions  o( parcelles,  and  amongst  5}  millions  of  proprietors ! 
Where  is  this  to  end?  The  law  has  no  limits — though  the  land 
has ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  Code  Napoleon — still  in  all  its  power 
and  rigour — will  be  employed  in  dividing  fractions  of  square  inches 
of  land,  and  deciding  by  Ic^arithms  infinitesimal  inheritances. 

Of  all  these  prognostics  and  reasonings  we  have  an  additional 
corroboration — if  indeed  anything  was  wanted  after  the  great  fact 
of  five  millions  of  pauper  proprietors — in  an  indulgent  law  passed 
for  the  relief  of  this  new  species  of  landed  gentry  ;  by  which  it  is 
prorided  that  such  proprietors  as  are  unable  to  pay  the  contri- 
bution foncih^e  (land-tax — about  ten  pence  per  acre)  on  their  estates 
will  be  permitted  to  abandon  and  surrender  the  said  estates  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  at  no  further  trouble  and  expense  than 
a  registration  fee  of  twenty-pence,  in  consideration  of  which  fee 
the  landed  proprietor  will  be  relieved  both  from  the  land  and  the 
arrears  of  taxes,  and  be  permitted  to  carry  off  his  furniture  and 
other  moveables  without  opposition  from  the  tax-gatherer 
(p.  102).  And,  in  1835,  the  Prefet  of  the  Department  of  the 
Lower  Alps,  finding  so  many  proprietors  of  that  district  unable 
to  pay  the  tax,  issued  a  paternal  circular,  recalling  to  their  recol- 
lection this  indulgent  law,  by  which  on  the  payment  of  only 
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tvoenty-pence  they  might  be  rdieted  frota  the  onerous  dignity  of 
landowners. 

Again,  we  are  told  thtkt  one  of  the  motives  thftt  render  the 
partage  of  landed  inheritances  so  popular  is  the  anxiety  to  obtain 
the  electoral  franchise,  which  follows  a  certain  rate  of  property. 
Now,  in  spite  of  this  antiety,  we  find  that  in  1837  the  electors  of 
France  were  but  172,747  out  of  5i  millions  of  proprietors.  We 
believe  the  number  may  have  been  increased  of  late  years  by 
conferring  the  franchise  on  classes,  such  as  half-pay  officers,  gra- 
duateSy  &c.,  but  we  do  not  hear  that  the  territorial  electors  have 
increased ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  five  or  six  millions  of  landed 
proprietors  so  poor  as  to  furnish  not  200,000  electors  is  a  strange 
phenomenon  as  the  epilogue  of  &  popular  revolution. 

There  is  another  test  of  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  these  pro- 
prietors. In  the  mass  of  statistical  documents  collected  by  the 
French  Goremtnent  are  innumerable  details  as  to  the  subsistence 
of  the  people ;  from  a  general  summary  of  which  we  extract  the 
following  results.  The  daily  average  ration  of  each  individual  of 
the  whole  population  of  France  is  stated  aS  follows  \— 

Ot. 

Wine,  beer,  cider,  or  perry  •       •       •    8,  about  half  i  pint 

Butchers'  meat        •       •       •       •  1 

Pork      •       4       A       «       .       «  4 

Wheaten  bread        •       •       •  .10 

Rye  aud  barley  bread,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables,  equivalent  to  .  •  5oz.  *  of  bread. — ii.  22. 
Extraordinary  as  are  the  labour  and  care  with  which  these 
accounts  have  been  prepared^  we  should  not  venture,  in  a  case  in 
which  the  aggregate  sum  is  so  enormous  and  the  resulting  average 
so  small,  to  apply  it  with  much  confidence  to  individual  cases ; 
but  when  our  inquiry  relates  to  so  large  a  proportion  as  one-third 
of  the  entire  population,  we  may  safely  assume  that  an  average 
which  includes  all  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  a  great  country  must 
be  very  far  above  what  the  poorer  classes  actually  enjoy — even 
though  that  average  be.  say  our  authors,  '  less  by  a  third  than  the 
allowance  of  convicts.  And,  in  a  Report  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1840i  it  is  stated  that,  owing  to  the  subdivision  of 
property,  the  inferior  classes  are  become  altogether  strangers  to 
animal  food,  and  are  reduced  to  a  diet  insufficient  even  for 

*  The  French  Minitterial  Report  states  that  the  Bnglbh  average  is  32 ox.  of  bread, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  6  oi.  of  meat.  It  does  not  mention  liquors and 
indeed  we  know  not  bow  this  calculation  was  made,  nor  bow  anj  average  can  be 
made.  The  dietaries  of  our  navj,  armj,  public  hospitals  and  workhouses  would 
form  a  near  approximation.  They  are  greatly  above  the  French  average,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  a  large  pt-oportion  of  that  of  Scotland^  and 
the  extreme  poor  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  must  be  mueh  below  the  respective 
averages. 
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health  (vol.  ii.  p.  147).  All  this  exhibits  a  degree  of  not 
to  saj  want,  very  different  from  the  ease  and  comfort  attributed 
bjr  the  revolutionary  Writers  and  orators  to  the  small-proprietary 
system. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  part  of  the  case  of  these  peasant-pro- 
prietors. Their  condition  is  not  merely  poor,  it  is  precarious  and 
perilous.  They  are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  proprietors  only 
in  name.  They  have  been  tempted  or  forced  to  buy  these  addi- 
tional lots  for  *  the  vine,  the  potato,  and  the  goat,'  to  enable  them 
to  provide  subsistence  from  hand  to  mouth,  without  having  capital 
even  to  pay  for  them.  The  majority  of  these  acquisitions,  and 
liiany  even  of  the  original  purchases,  have  been  made  on  mort* 
gageSy  which  are  still  utiliquidated,  and  produce  a  state  of  things 
that  has  alarmed  even  the  liberal  Government  of  Louis- Philippe. 
It  appears,  by  a  Report  of  the  Garde  des  Sceaux,  1844,  that 
greatly  above  one-third  of  the  whole  rental  of  France  is  swallowed 
up  by  these  mortgages,  and  nearly  another  third  by  other  incum- 
brances— besides  the  litigation  produced  by  this  vast  reticulation 
of  legal  difficulties,  the  expense  of  which  cannot  even  be  esti- 
mated, but  which  the  Garde  des  Sceaux  himself  confesses  to  be 
a  '  plaie  incurable  *  in  the  vitals  of  the  country.  The  following 
table  affords  an  alarming  picture  of  the  state  of  landed  property 
in  France : — 

The  annual  rental,  as  before    ....  £63,000,000 
Deduct — 

Annual  interest  on  mortgages  .  £24,000,000 
Direct  annual  taxes  on  land.  ,  11,000,000 
Doors  and  windows  .  .  .  1,400,000 
Stamps,  registration,  &c.  at  least  .  8,000,000 

 '  44,400,000 

—vol.  i.  p.  166.  £18,600,000 

So  that  less  than  one-third  of  the  rental  of  France  is  available 
to  its  proprietors,  and  from  that  is  to  be  further  deducted  the 
'jjtaie  incurable.'  And  this  state  of  things,  so  frightful  to  the 
landed  proprietors,  is,  it  appears,  so  much  more  so  to  the  mort- 
gagees, that  the  Garde  des  Sceaux,  a  revolutionary  lawyer,  and 
full,  say  our  authors,  of  revolutionary  feelings  a^inst  whatever 
looks  like  a  landed  interest,  has  proposed  a  new  law  to  facilitate 
the  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  and  sales  for  satisfying  incum- 
brances, the  result  of  which  must  increase  the  difficulties— or 
rather  indeed  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  holders  of  land — without, 
as  it  seems,  doing  much  eventual  good  to  the  creditor  ;  for  if  the 
present  set  of  proprietors  be  expelled,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how, 
under  the  present  system,  their  places  can  be  supplied.  The 
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legal  confiscation  of  the  existing  interest  roight  produce  a  mo- 
mentary reunion  of  scattered  parcels,  but  the  same  vicious  prin- 
ciple of  division  being  still  at  work,  the  same  deplorable  state  of 
things  would  inevitably  return. 

As  to  the  incurable  wound  which  the  Garde  dee  Sceaux  is  so 
candid  as  to  acknowledge  to  exist  in  the  system  which  he  in  ge- 
neral approves,  we  will  with  equal  candour  admit  that  litigation 
and  law  charges  have  been  in  all  times  and  countries  a  serious 
infliction  upon  property.  Qui  terre  a — guerre  a — is  an  old 
feudal  maxim,  which  the  Revolution  has  only  generalised  and 
confirmed.'  But  we  must  also  add,  that  this  legal  wound,  like  a 
wound  to  the  natural  body,  has  at  least  thus  much  of  beneficial 
result — ^that  it  makes  those  who  have  felt  it  very  cautious  to  avoid 
it  for  the  future;  and  it  has  had  a  salutary  influence,  in  England 
at  least,  by  restraining,  in  some  degree,  inconsiderate  or  wanton 
alienations  of  property.  It  acts  something  as  the  difficulty  of 
divorce  does  in  domestic  life — it  prevents  many  separations  which 
might  otherwise  be  made  under  transient  or  insufficient  motives. 
We  therefore — though  hearty  reformers  as  to  the  general  question 
of  costs  and  other  law  expenses — are  no  advocates  for  such  ex- 
treme facilities  as  are  now  proposed,  even  by  well-meaning  and 
respectable  men,*  and  by  others  who  are  not  so,  for  the  dispersion 
of  landed  property,  and  which,  if  successful,  might  be  more 
appropriately  designated  by  the  title  of  '  Ruin  made  easy  t ' 

But  the  objection  to  the  French  system  is  not  that  the 
law  renders  transfers  expensive,  but  that  it  creates  the  trans- 
fer; and  that  the  consequent  expenses  are  wholly  involuntary, 
inevitable,  and  uncontrollable.  Besides,  the  perpetual  and 
increasing  litigation  (which  has  doubled  within  ten  years, 
L  p.  169)  about  boundaries,  encroachments,  rights  of  way, 
and  so  forth,  occasioned  by  the  dispersion  and  intermixture 
of  so  many  million  morsels  of  land,  which  in  thousands  and 
thousands  of  cases  cannot  be  reached  by  their  owner  without 
trespassing  on  his  neighbour — besides,  we  say,  these  incidental 
expenses  and  the  heavy  duties  and  charges  which  the  Ex- 
chequer exacts  from  every  partage,  the  partage  itself  is  always 
a  kind  of  law-suit,  and  often  a  very  acrimonious  and  expensive 
one.    And  thus  the  whole  population  of  the  country  is  thrown  at 

•  For  instance,  the  Lords  Committee  on  the  burthens  on  real  property  do  not  seem 
to  us  to  have  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the  indirect  influence  of  the  impediments  to 
embarrassing  or  alienating  real  property ;  they  are  impediments  no  doubt  to  its  salea- 
bility,  but  is  tliat  in  its  ultimate  result  an  evil  or  a  benefitf  We  cordially,  however, 
ap|)rove  of  their  Lordships^  recommendation  of  a  general  system  of  regiatraiion  of  titles, 
which,  though  it  would  in  some  res()ects  tend  to  dispersion,  would  in  others  have  a 
contrary  effect,  and  would  have  so. many  advantages,  both  pecuniary  and  moral,  that 
we  trust  we  have  not  much  longer  to  wait  for  that  reform. 
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periodical,  or  rather  accidental,  intervals  Into  this  general  vortex 
of  litigation,  that,  like  death — of  which  indeed  it  is  a  new  terror 
— spares  no  one,  and  is  inflicted  with  a  total  disregard  to  all  per- 
sonal considerations  or  collateral  circumstances.  The  ancient 
noble — the  upstart  revolutionist — ^the  wealthy  trader — the  pauper 
peasant — are  equally  the  victims  of  this  inevitable  routine  of 
spoliation  and  expulsion. 

The  Exchequer  like  the  grave  will  swallow  all.  And  M.  Rubl- 
chon  asserts,  what  earlier  writers  only  guessed,  that  in  the  long  run 
the  Government  must  become  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil  of 
France.  That  it  would  be  so  under  the  unlimited  operation  of 
the  present  law  cannot  logically  be  denied ;  but  long  before  that — 
to  use  Johnson's  emphatic  expression — '  the  abuse  will  become 
so  enormous,  that  Nature  will  rise  up,  and,  claiming  her  original 
rights,  overturn  a  corrupt  political  system.* 

But  it  may  be  asked — and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  and 
more  general  question — is  not  the  system — whatever  may  be  its 
effects  on  individual  interests — highly  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  ?  This,  its  antagonists  answer  with  a  decided  negative ; 
and  our  authors  produce  a  vast  detail  of  evidence  to  support  their 
assertion.  No  one  seems  to  deny  the  benefit  of  the  division, 
and  above  all,  of  the  divisibility j  of  property  within  reasonable 
limits ;  and  to  such  an  extent  as  the  force  of  circumstances — the 
rise  and  decay  of  fortunes,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  money  and 
land  markets  may  legitimately  require.  The  objection  is^  that 
the  division  is  now  made  not  for  any  such  reasonable  causes  or 
objects,  not  on  any  principle  of  demand  or  supply,  not  from  neces- 
sity nor  even  convenience — but  on  a  mere  arbitrary  accident — 
the  death  of  the  owner — which,  by  the  effect  of  a  blind,  and  as 
it  were,  mechanical  law,  creates  a  plurality  of  owners  in  his  stead 
without  any  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the  trust,  or  the  value  of 
the  trust  to  them,  and  most  frequently  drives  the  property  either 
into  the  meshes  of  the  law,  where  it  is  wasted,  or  into  the  market, 
where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  where  the  sale — ^being  peremptory 
— may  not  produce  its  value,  or  ruin  a  neighbour  by  tempting 
him  to  buy  it  above  its  value — in  fine,  that  the  thus  turning  real 
property  into  a  chattel,  is  ruinous  to  the  parties  themselves, 
destructive  of  agriculture,  injurious  to  the  material  prosperity, 
and  fatal  to  the  moral  and  social  interests  of  the  nation. 

In  exhibiting,  as  we  have  done,  the  extent  of  the  morceUement 
and  its  effects  on  the  individual  proprietors,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  touched  some  of  the  most  important  general  considerations — 
but  many  more  remain,  and  especially  the  most  important  of  all^ 
the  actual  tangible  results  as  exhibited  in  the  practice  and  pro- 
ductions of  agriculture  itself — the  first  index,  as  we  contend,  of  the 
general  welfare  of  a  people. 
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The  Finance  Minister  of  Louis- Philippe — a  disciple  of  course 
of  the  revolutionary  school — in  two  reports  on  the  state  of  the 
public  revenues  in  1839  and  1840,  assumes  as  a  matter  of  course, 
which  requires  no  more  proof  than  the  mere  enumeration^  that  the 
increase  in  all  the  branches  of  revenue  which  arise  from  the 
morcellement  of  the  land  and  corresponding  transactions — ^sales^ 
transfers,  mortgages,  auctions,  &c, — is  indisputable  evidence  of 
national  prosperity.  This  fallacy  our  authors  disprove  by  rea- 
soning anid  by  facts.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  question  where 
the  minister  saw  but  one : — if  prosperity  is  to  be  inferred  from 
one  man's  buying,  the  contrary  must  be  inferred  from  the  other's 
selling — if  affluence  lends  money  on  mortgage,  it  must  be 
distress  that  borrows ;  and  there  are,  as  our  authors  remark,  many 
classes  of  revenue  in  which  the  unfavourable  element  clearly 
predominates,  as  these  very  sales  of  property — fines  and  for* 
feitures — ^lotteries— cards,  and  we  may  add,  spirituous  liquors. 
The  true  principle  seems  to  be,  that  the  increase  of  revenue 
by  the  produce  of  capital  is  a  proof  of  public  prosperity ;  but 
an  increase  arising  out  of  the  diminution  of  capital  itself,  is  a 
calamity.  Thus  an  increase  of  duty  on  bills  of  exchange  and 
receipts  announces  a  healthy  circulation — a  similar  increase  on 
bonds  and  mortgages  exhibits  distress  ;  so  the  plenty  and  cheap- 
ness of  ffood*  in  the  shops  of  a  town  is  satisfactory — but  the  plenty 
and  cheapness  of  shops  themselves  would  be  evidence  that  the 
town  was  dwindling;  so  also  active  and  abundant  sales  of  the  pro- 
dticts  of  land,  corn,  meat,  wool,  skins,  tallow,  minerals,  &c.  &c., 
is  prosperity,  but  numerous  sales  of  the  land  itself  iu  the  very  reverse. 

But  we  will  not  dwell  on  arguments  involring  theories;  our 
object  is  to  deal  with  facts  and  practical  results.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Peers  on  this  subject  in  1825  indicates,  in 
a  summary  way,  some  of  the  chief  practical  disadvantages  of  the 
system  of  morcellement.  The  first  is  an  actual  loss  of  cul- 
tivable soil  in  the  innumerable  and  unproductive  fences,  roads, 
and  communications  which  such  an  infinite  division  requires 
(vol.  i,  p.  65)  ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  difficulty 
when  the  allotments  are  small,  and  the  loss  of  time  when  they  are 
distant,  of  getting  from  one  portion  of  a  property  to  another,  of 
moving  implemenU,  of  carrying  manure,  or  of  transporting  the 
produce.  These  impediments,  trifling  as  they  may  appear  in 
detail,  are  enormous  in  the  a^egate. 

•  The  division  of  estates  amongst  families  would  have  a  limit — the 
number  of  families: — the  morcellement  has  none.  A  property  of 
two  acres  may  be  composed  of  a  thousand  morsels,  each  no  bigger  than 
a  furrow  {sillon) ;  and  each  of  these  furrows  is  perhaps  separate  from 
the  rest  and  mixed  up  with  and  surrounded  (enclavd)  by  the  furrows 
of  other  people.' — vol.  i.  p.  173. 

*  How,' 
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*  How,*  the  Dicticmaire  Agriculture,  a  work  of  authority, 
asks,  ^  are  such  niorsels  to  be  tilled  ?  what  a  multitude  of  paths 
and  roads  1  and  new  ones  to  be  made  at  every  fresh  division !  And 
who  is  to  guard  the  sowings  from  birds  or  beasts,  and  the  crops 
from  depredation,  and  the  whole  from  trespass  Y — And  this  latter 
question  is  particularly  directed  to  a  species  of  trespass  which 
will  astonish  our  readers. 

'  Add  to  these  difficulties  the  damage  done  in  seed-time  to  each  of 
the  little  contiguous  parcels  already  sown  by  other  farmers,  because  the 
strips  are  so  narrow  that  the  feet  of  the  horses  or  oxen  of  him  who 
ploughs  last  must  necessarily  trample  the  edges  of  the  adjoining  furrow 
which  has  been  already  sown  by  his  neighbour.' — vol.  i.  p.  114. 

After  this  example  of  involuntary  trespass  and  damage,  we  think 
we  need  say  nothing  more  to  explain  the  degree  of  morcellement 
which  is  already  arrived  at,  nor  why  the  most  fruitful  product  of 
such  farming  should  be  law-suits.  But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  all 
are  forced  into  the  same  course  of  cultivation,  and  that  neces- 
sarily the  worst :  if  one  fallows,  sows,  or  feeds,  all  must  fallow, 
sow,  or  feed. 

*  Any  one  who,  acquainted  with  better  processes  of  culture,  should 
endeavour  to  practise  than,  would  soon  find  his  improvements  defeated 
and  his  fields  ravaged  by  all  the  cattle  of  the  village ;  and  if  he  should 
venture  on  the  expense  of  fences,  he  would  see  them  pulled  down  by 
his  neighbours!  who  would  not  submit  to  such  an  innovation.'-— 
vol.  i.  p.  117. 

And  this  is  the  more  serious,  because  this  new  principle  of 
property  ip  land  has  made  no  improvement  in  the  arts  of  cul- 
tivation, and  has  even  revived  and  extended  some  of  the  grossest 
errors  and  abuses  of  the  old  time — for  instance,  two  scourges  of 
good  farming,  called  parcours  and  mine  pature-^a  species  of 
commonage*  (of  which  tber^  are  still  traces  in  some  parts  of 
England,  upder  the  denomination  of  I^ipmas  lands),  by  which 
on  certain  days  tl^e  cattle  of  all  the  proprietors  are  turned  loose, 
in  due  proportions,  to  graze  the  whole  district.  This  mischievous 
remnant  of  antiquity  has  received  an  enormous  extension  from 
the  system  of  morcellement,  from  which  indeed  it  seems  insepa- 
rable, and  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  check  it  have 
proved  wholly  unavailing.  It  is,  we  believe,  next  to  the  morcelh' 
tfient  itself,  the  greatest  evil  of  which  French  agriculture  complains. 

Against  this  complication  of  evils,  ancient  and  modern,  all  the 
practical  good  sense  of  France  protests  in  the  most  decided 
manner ;  and  it  seems  that  even  in  the  majority  of  the  ConseiU 
Gdnh'axus  of  Departments  there  is  a  strong  and  strongly  expressed 

*  It  is  called,  it  seems,  vaint  pdturt  when  it  extends  only  over  one  ammunt,  and 
parcourt  when  it  runs  over  sevenJ. 
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wish  to  arrest  the  morcellement  and  abolish  its  corollary,  the  v€nne 
p&ture;  but  the  lawyers  and  theorists — the  men  who  made  the 
revolution  and  maintain  all  its  mischiefs — have  discountenanced 
and  defeated  all  efforts  either  to  restrain  the  dispersion  or  facilitate 
the  reunion  of  estates.  That  wise  and  able  minister,  M.  de 
VillSle,  whose  overthrow  was  the  ruin  of  the  elder  dynasty,  pro* 
posed  a  safe,  prudent,  and  very  moderate  amendment,  namely, 
that  the  disposable  share  should,  where  the  parents  had  not  dis- 
posed of  it,  devolve  to  the  eldest  child — but  so  jealous  were  the 
Chambers  of  any  restraint  on  the  absolute  egalitd  du  partoffe,  that 
this  proposition,  though  so  slight  a  variation,  and  entirely  consistent 
with  the  original  law,  was  rejected.  It  savoured  of  primogeniture 
and  legitimacy,  and  was  not  to  be  tolerated.  If  the  wise  and 
powerful  monarch,  who  has  already  done  so  much  towards  conso- 
lidating society  in  France,  shall  not  be  able  (we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  would  be  willing)  to  do  something  towards  healing  the 
cancer  of  portage  and  morcellement,  we  are  really  at  a  loss — from 
the  evidence  before  us — to  set  limits  to  the  dangers  to  which,  within 
no  great  number  of  years,  the  country  must  be  exposed. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  how  this  system  appears  to  affect  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  we  have  to  observe  that  there  is  a  very  large 
and  beneficial  species  of  property — the  forests — which,  besides  the 
purposes  that  our  English  woods  supply,  are  still  more  important 
as  affording  the  chief  fuel  of  the  country.  There  are  several 
curious  and  interesting  chapters  dedicated  to  this  subject,  and 
proving  that  the  morcellement  system,  though  fortunately  less 
applicable  to  the  forests  than  to  any  other  property,  has,  wherever 
it  has  come  into  operation  on  them,  had,  if  possible,  worse  con- 
sequences than  even  on  the  arable  lands ;  but  these  details  would 
be  less  intelligible  and  interesting  to  an  English  reader,  and  we 
pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  produce  of  agriculture  proper. 
The  productive  soil  of  France  is,  as        Hectarei.  English  Acres. 

we  have  seen     ....    46,000,000  114,000,000 
Of  which  are  cultivated  by  farmers 

at  fixed  rents  ....  8,470,000  21,000,000 
By  farmers  at  half  profit  .  .  14,530,000  36,000,000 
By  the  proprietors.  .  .  .  20,000,000  50,000,000 
Woods  of  larger  proprietors     .       .      3 , 000 , 000  7 , 500 , 000 

The  quantity  cultivated  by  the  proprietors  themselves  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  about  equal  to  the  possessions  of  the  two 
lowest  classes  of  proprietors ;  but  several  proprietors,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  middling  classes,  also  farm  portions  of  other 
properties,  belonging  of  course  to  the  higher  class.  Of  these 
classes  the  small  proprietors,  whose  parcelles  hardly  suffice  to 
feed  themselves,  have  little  to  spare  for  the  market : — 

•This 
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*  This  class,  poor  as  it  is,  forms  a  state  within  a  stute.  It  depends 
on  no  one,  and  no  one  depends  on  it  It  stands  alone  in  its  unassisted 
misery.  It  is  in  ill  humour  with  all  that  are  higher  or  happier.  It 
looks  on  a  large  proprietor  as  a  usurper,  and  thinks  that  no  man  not 
working  with  his  spade  can  have  any  right  to  land.  It  is  an  enemy  to 
the  plough  >\hich  diminishes  handwork,  and  to  cattle  which  requires  an 
extent  of  pasturage  that  limits  iJtitix  parcelled, ^ — vol.  i.  p.  291. 
These  are  the  families  ripriblicaines  et  qffamies. 

The  half  profit  system,  though  .plausible^  is  it  seems  very 
unsatisfactory  in  practice — chiefly  because  in  ^his  copartnership 
the  landlord  and  tenant  appearing  to  have  equal  interests,  pretend 
to  equal  authority,  and  aiffer  on  the  details  of  crops  and  cul- 
tivation, of  which  the  farmer  is  often  an  indifferent  judge,  and 
the  landlord  generally  a  worse ;  in  the  meanwhile  the  farm  is 
ruined  for  want  of  capital  and  a  system.  It  is  said  however  to 
answer  better  in  some  districts,  like  La  Vendee,  where  the  old 
feudal  and  patriarchal  spirit  still  preserves  a  kind  of  affectionate  * 
copartnership  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  (vol.  i.  p.  172). 
This  system,  of  course,  must  ynd  a  considerable  surplus  to 
market.  But  the  most  profitable  both  to  landlord  and  cultivator, 
and  most  productive  in  the  markets,  are  the  tenures  by  lease  at 
fixed  rents,  after  our  English  mode,  which  prevail  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  quarters  of  France,  where  the  collection  of  par- 
celles  into  one  farm  of  sufficient  magnitude  defeats  the  effects  of 
the  morcellement,  and  renders  those  districts  the  best  cultivated, 
most  productive,  and  happiest  in  France — the  best  for  the  land- 
lord, the  best  for  the  farmer,  and  consequently  the  best  for  the 
market.  On  one  point  all  the  French  writers  seem  agreed,  that 
the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  English  system,  the  better  the 
agriculture  and  the  happier  the  people. 

The  surface  on  which  the  population  has  to  act,  is  agricul- 
turally distributed  as  follows : — 


G)rn     •       •  • 
Tillage  .  [  Vinei  . 

Sundry  Vegttablet  . 
Natural  Meadows  « 
r  I  Artificial  Meadowf  • 

M  Pasture 

Fallowt       •  • 

Orchard!,  ffardent,  nuneriti,  Ice 
Woods  of  idl  claatet 


Total  of  productive  toil 
All  other  surfaces 


HecUret.  Eng.  Acres. 

13,831.0U0  34,180,600 

1,960,000  4,840,000 

3,40*2,000  8,400,000 

4,197.000  10,370,000 

1,575.000  3,890,000 

8,606,000  31,260,000 

6,743,000  16,660.000 

759,000  1,870,000 

8,699.000  21,497,000 


49,746,000  123,000,000 
2,147,000  5,300,000 


Total  surface  of  France       .    51,893,000        1 29,300,000* 

As 

*  Tiie  authors  observe  that  this  table  will  not  be  found  to  agree  exactly  with  the 
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As  a  pendant  %o  this  picture— of  which  the  details  are  certainly 
the  most  minute  and  accurate  ever  made  of  any  country — >may  be 
added  the  following  equally  curious  view  of  the  distribution, 
nature,  and  amount  of  its  total  produce 


Specict. 

Area  CultiTated. 

ToUl  Piodaoe. 

HecUre*. 

EngUih 

Hectolitres. 

Qawtera. 

Wheat 

5,5d1,000 

13,710,000 

69,390,000 

33,800,000* 

H  eilin  (Wheat  and  Rya) 

949,000 

S,840,000 

11,634,000 

4,000,000 

Rye        .       •  • 

2,073,000 

6,350,000 

37,773,000 

9,540,000 

Barley     .  . 

1,164,000 

3,870,000 

16,444,000 

5,650,000 

Oati 

8,000,000 

7,410,000 

48,099,000 

16,530,000 

Main  • 

631,000 

1,580,000 

7,610,000 

3,610,000 

Buckwheat       •  , 

654,000 

1,616,000 

8,469,000 

3,910,000 

Bushels. 

PotatiMi  • 

Dry  Vegetables  Beaua, ) 
Peaae,  &c.       .  i 

910,000 

3,370,000 

96,189,000 

364,500,000 

395,000 

730,000 

3,443,000 

9,470,000 

Beet  Root  . 

57,000 

140,000 

15,740,000 

43,386,000 

These  returns  extend  to  hemp,  flax,  garden-stuff,  and  artificial 
grasses,  which  we  have  not  room  nor  occasion  to  consider.  There 
are  also  tables  of  the  quantities  of  seed  employed,  and  the 
proportion  of  seed  to  produce  in  each  class ;  which  proportion  is, 
it  is  stated,  growing  perceptibly  more  unfavourable ;  the  reason 
being,  that  the  number  of  cattle,  and  consequently  the  quantity 
of  manure*  is  diminishing  under  the  morcellement  system. 

It  appears  that  the  average  produce  of  the  whole  territory  may 
be  about  \0s.  per  acre :  but  this  wide  average  is  obviously  of 
very  little  practical  value — for  it  can  lead  to  no  practical  con- 
clusion— but  the  difference  of  produce  between  the  several  De- 
partments may  be  of  use  as  affording  some  data  as  to  the  compa- 
rative merit  of  the  local  agriculture.    Now  the  produce  of  dif- 


8umf  ijrevioutly  Riven  for  particular  headi ;  this  variance  occtin  in  the  official  tablee, 
and  ariiet  from  the  including  or  excluding  fractions,  but  the  general  result  is  suffi- 
ciently accuraU.  We  have  for  ourselves  to  repeat,  that  adopting  where  we  can  round 
nun)b«rsy  and  turning  French  measures  into  English  witliout  attending  to  fractions, 
our  figures  will  not  exactly  agree  with  the  Frepch  sums,  nor  always  witli  otheis  of  our 
own,  but  the  variances  are  immaterial. 

*  Our  authors  state  the  corresponding  produce  of  England  at  18,000,000  quarters, 
and  the  following  comparison  is  drawn,— that  England  with  a  population  of 
13,500,000  grows  54,000,000  hectolitres  of  wheat,  affimling  a  consumption  of  3 
hectolitres  =  8  bushels  each  p|erson,  whereay  France,  with  33,000,000  inhabitants, 
only  produces  60,000,000,  wliich  alTords  but  2  hectolitres  =  5|  bushels  per  head. 
These  ealcuUtioos  agree  with— indeed  they  are  taken  from  our  English  writers ;  but  we 
must  observe,  in  correction  of  what  is  no  doubt  an  error  6f  the  press,  that  England, 
instead  of  13,900,000  inhabitants,  bos  16,000,000,  and  that  tlie  ))roduce  of  France  ii 
69,  and  not  60  roUUons. 

ferent 
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ferent  Departmenti  varies  very  widely— tbe  northern  being  much 
the  most  productive.  The  47th  degree  of  latitude  divides  France 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions — the  north  having  42  departments, 
and  the  south  43.  The  following  abstract  exhibits  the  85  de- 
partments in  classes  of  produce  of  wheat  per  hectare  (2\  acres), 
and  the  number  of  departments  of  each  class  of  produce  belong- 
ing to  the  north  or  south  respectively : — 


Departmeoto. 

2  . 

3  . 
3  . 
6  . 

1  . 

3  • 
9  , 
8  . 

15  . 

19  . 

11  . 

4  . 

2  • 


North. 

2  . 

3  . 
3  . 
C  . 
I  . 
1  . 
7  , 
5  . 
7  , 
ft  . 
2 


South. 


1 
2 
3 
S 
14 
9 
4 
2 


aliove 


18 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 


Kaxlish  bushels 

1.    per  English  arre 

abov« 

20 

>  > 

18 

17 

t  > 

16 

>  > 

15 

H 

f  > 

13 

^1* 

>  » 

10 

>  > 

9 

t  » 

8 

>  > 

85 


42 


43 


The  north,  it  seems,  yields  on  an  average  1 1  j^,  and  the  south  a  little 
under  8.  And  if  the  northern  division  be  again  divided  by  the 
meridian  of  Paris  into  east  and  west,  it  appears  that  the  western 
quarter — that  which  is  opposite  to  and  nearest  the  coast  of 
England — ^is  greatly  the  most  fruitful  in  wheat,  the  departments 
producing  above  10  hectolitres  being  19  on  the  north-west,  and 
only  10  on  the  north-east  Much  of  this  extraordinary  difference 
must,  no  doubt,  be  attributable  to  the  soil  and  climate,  but  much 
also  must  arise  from  variety  of  tillage  and  supply  of  manure ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  produce  should  be  so  much  greater  in 
the  northern  regions,  where,  it  seems,  the  morcellement  has  been 
comparatively  the  least  operative. 

As  to  the  general  produce  of  France,  the  Ministerial  Report 
states  the  produce  of  a  hectare  of  wheat  of  a  good  and  bad  season 
thus ; — 


1815  A  bad  year  • 
1826  Goodyear  . 
1830  Middling  year 
1833  Very  good  year 


HectolitTit. 

8-59 
1218 
10-53 
15-52 


Knglish  bualieli. 
9*55 
13*55 
11-71 
17-27 


And  we  have  the  following  table  of  prices  for  decennial 
periods : — 

Q  2  1776 
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Artnge  Price  Average  Price  in 

per  Hectolitre.    Per  Quarter.  Euglaud  per  Q.*. 

£.  s,  d.  £•  8,  d» 

1776  to  1785  ..    14    13  =  1  12  10  2    5  0 

1786  to  1790  .     .    17    17  =  2  .0   0  2    9  9 
[Blank  for  the  reigns  of  Robespierre,  Barras,     g    5    0  to  £4  2*. 

and  Buonaparte.] 

1816  to  1825  ..  20  94s=24  8  364 
1826  to  1835  .    .    19    11  =  1  14    3       2    6  3 

Prices,  therefore,  have  risen  in  France  from  the  level  of  1776 
rather  more  than  in  England,  and  still  more,  if  it  be  true,  as  our 
authors  state,  and  as  we  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  English  wheat 
is  now  become  heavier  in  weight,  bulk,  or  quality  than  French 
(ii.  85).  Such  prices,  though  very  high  for  France,  clearly  indi- 
cate that  if  she  had  a  large  surplus,  (which  under  a  better  system 
of  agriculture,  and  in  ordinary  seasons,  she  must  have,)  she  would 
be  a  very  inconvenient  rival  in  our  own  market ;  but  of  wheat  at 
least  these  accounts  prove  that  she  has  little  to  spare. 

HeetolHrat.       EnglUi  Quartm. 
Her  net  produce  is      •       •       •       •    57,747,625  =  19,850,000 
Her  consumption        •       •       •       •    57,273,956  =  19,680,000 

Surplus      •       .       473,669  =  170,000 

But  the  present  state  of  her  markets  is  very  different,  as  our 
readers  will  see  by  the  following  table  of  the  prices  and  expmt 
duty  in  the  same  four  regions  of  France,  on  the  30th  Nov.  I  §46, 
the  last  date  to  which  the  accounts  were  made  up ; — 

^  >  Export  Duty 

'                            HeotoUtre.  Engliah  Quuter.    per  Bngliah  Qaiater. 

frt,  s.  d,  t,  d. 

North-vrett  ....   28.18  =  65  4  ...    34  11 

North-east    ....   34.17  =  79  6  ...    6J  8 

South-west  ....   24.61  =  57  1  ...    20  2 

South-east   ....   28.21  =  65  5  ...    15  0 

The  French  export  duty  slides  not  merely  by  general  prices, 
but  by  the  local  danger.  On  the  Rhine,  where  there  has  been  a 
bad  harvest,  the  duty  is  absolutely  prohibitory.  On  the  coast 
opposite  to  England  the  duty,  though  not  so  high,  amounts  to 
prohibition.  This  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  fact  which  we 
have  so  often  insisted  on,  and  which  our  new  advocates  of  free 
trade  wilfully  disregard ;  that  whenever  we  need  assistance,  our 
nearest  and  greatest  Continental  neighbours  will  be  not  our 
help,  but  our  rival,  if  not  our  enemy. 

Here  are  other  lessons,  on  which  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes. 
We  have  seen,  that  in  the  northern  region  of  France,  where  the 
morcellement  has  made  less  progress^  tillage  is  on  a  larger  scale, 

and 
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and  consequently  more  produciive ;  and  it  further  appears  that 
the  consumption  of  that  region  also  is  proportionably  superior. 
The  value  of  all  agricultural  produce  consumed  was  in— - 

The  4%  Nortbmi  deiMrtniCDU  .  1,757,«93,S»4  ftt.  s  £70,307,000 
The  43  Soathtm  ditto      7      .     1,147,09(^433      =  45,683,000 

TotelFnnoe    •    3,904,774,410  =  £116,190,000 —ii.  8. 
The  difference  in  the  consumption  of  animal  food  is  still 
greater.    It  is  in— 

Tbf  43NoHb«mdfptrtiiMDtf  •  ^4n^S^  ,  .  030^365,000 
The  43  Soatbern  ditto  .        •    353,758,689      .    .  557,333,000 

670,113»449  1,477,597.000-a.  17. 

The  price  of  beef  is  in  the  north  85  cents,  the  kilogramme — 
about  Sd.  the  lb. ;  of  mutton  4d. :  both  in  the  south  10  per  cent, 
lower. — iL  19. 

We  then  are  presented  with  a  general  table,  by  classes  of  de- 
partments, of  the  average  annual  ration  of  all  kinds  of  suste- 
nance to  every  individual  in  France,  being  the  total  consumption 
divided  by  the  population. 


Wheat. 

Rye  and 
M«aliB. 

Barler.Oals, 
andlfaiaa. 

Peuftoeiand 
Vegetables. 

Wine. 

Beer,  Oder, 
Perry. 

Meat. 

Hcetolitm. 
1«731 

Eng.BMhe!*. 
5 

H«et. 
I 

Eng.  Bmh. 

H 

Heet. 
•40 

Eof .  llMh. 
U 

Ilect. 
3  44 

Eng.  Badu 

•• 

Heot. 
•70 

OalU.  Pis. 
15  5 

Heet. 
•45 

Galls.  Pts. 
9  7 

kilogrammes. 
30 

lbs. 

44 

From  this  is  computed  a  daily  ration — which  we  have  already 
quoted ;  but  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  repeat  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  here  presented  to  us — 

Wheat,  rye,  and  meslin     .    •    10  oz.  of  bread 
Barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  all 

vegetables,  equivalent  to  •    .     5  oz.  of  bread 

—  15  oz.  bread 
Batcher's  meat  1  oz. 

Pork  4  oz. 

—  If  oz.  meat 
Wine                                      5  oz. 

Beer,  cider,  perry    ,    .    .    •  2 

—  7  oz.  drink. 
This  calculation  is  that  of  the  ministerial  tables ;  but  as  we  said 

before  of  dietary  averages  on  a  large  scale,  they  are  of  little 
other  use  than  to  show  how  infinitely  below  the  average  must  be 
the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people :  when  the  palace 
and  the  pauper  hovel  are  taken  together,  a  comfortable  average 

is 
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it  prodaced;  but  what  would  be  tfae  real  share  of  the  horel 
alone  ? 

The  want  of  anything  like  tach  data  for  times  past,  as  these 
accounts  exhibit  for  recent  years,  prev^ts  a  statistical  comparison 
as  to  pn^ress  or  decrease ;  but  it  is  evident  from  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  even  from  the  reluctant  admission  of  the  Mi- 
nister himself,  that  corn  cultivation  is  giving  way  before  potatoes, 
peas  and  beans,  and  garden-stuffs,  and  that,  as  the  Minister  de- 
licately phrases  it,  '  grain — les  cirMes — is  gradually  growing  less 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  people.* — (i.  814.) 
'  In  short,*  says  M.  Rubichon  in  one  of  his  bursts  of  indignation, 
*  while  England  is  striving  to  extirpate  the  old  Irish  system,  our 
government  is  creating  a  new  Ireland  in  France*^ 

We  now  arrive  at  another  im^Kirtant  class  of  information,  which 
we  are  sure  will  be  new  to  our  readers — the  number  of  cattle  and 
the  supply  of  meat ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  system  of  morcellemejU 
exhibits  in  the  strongest  light  its  deleterious  influence  on  agri- 
culture. We  begin  by  an  abstract  of  the  detailed  and  very  curious 
tables  which  exhibit  the  number  and  value  of  the  brute  population 
of  France  in  the  year  1839 : — 


Blftek  Cattl*. 

Sheep. 

Hones. 

Bulls   .    .    .  394,166 
Cows   .    .    .  6,481,026 
Oxeti  .    .    .  l,950,70a 
Calves.    .    .  2,067,156 

Rams 
Wethers 
Ewes 
Lambs 

.    .  564,160 
.    .  9,431,418 
.    .  14,638,257 
.    .  7,230^412 

Ill 

.    .  1,265,298 
.    .  1,188,050 
.    .  847,819 

Tutals   .  9,883,050 

31,864,247 

2,801,667 

Average  Price  of  each  class  of  Animals. 


Fn.  £, 
Bulls  .  85  =  I 
Cows  .  89  =r  3 
Oxen  .  154  =  6 
Calves  •    26  =  1 


Rams  .  16*25  =  13 
Wethers  13*55  =  11 
Ewes  .  9-26  =s  7 
Lambs.    5-70  =  4 


Horses 
Mares 
Foals 


Fn.      4r.  f.  d. 

172  =  7    3  0 

147  =  6   2  6 

70  =2  18  4 


The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  number  of  animals  for  every 
1000  of  the  human  population : — 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hones. 

Pfgt. 

CfoaU. 

Male*. 

297 

956 

84 

146 

38 

1  " 

13 

There  was  also  a  like  census  of  the  inferior  animals,  of  which, 
to  complete  our  summary^  we  give  an  abstract : — 


Pigs. 
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Pigs. 

Goats. 

Male9. 

Asses. 

4,852,824 

845,T78 

366,837 

408,355 

pnce  ^ 

Fn.  i, 

9-65=:  8 

Frt.           ff.  A 
178  a  7   4  3 

39  =  1  n  6 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  an  account  of  some  of  the  details 
regarding  the  three  chief  classes  of  domestic  animals — les  races 
ovine,  bovine,  et  chevaline — as  they  are  called ;  taking  no  further 
notice  of  the  inferior  class  than  to  observe  that  their  relative 
numbers  and  prices  indicate  the  prevalence  of  a  poor  culture  and 
a  cottier  population. 

And  first  of  la  race  ovine : — 

'  Sheep,'  says  the  French  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  '  are  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  prosperity — agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial— of  England ;  the  flesh,  the  manure,  the  skin,  the  wool,  are 
all  of  vast  importance.  Accorduig  to  M*  Ternaux,  the  great  manufac- 
turer of  woollen  ^oods  and  a  great  cultivator  of  the  best  wools,  there 
are  in  Qreat  Britam  45,000,000  of  sheep ;  other  authorities  carry  them 
up  to  55,000,000,  which,  killed  at  about  three  or  four  years  old,  ave- 
rage 60  lbs.  of  flesh  and  suet  for  about  15,000,000  of  inhabitants,  at 
about  50  lbs.  per  annum  each.  They  afford,  besides,  9,000,000/. 
Worth  of  wool,  of  which  subsequent  industry  trebles  the  value. 

'  In  France  it  is  very  different.  We  have  but  30,000,000  of  sheep, 
averaging  at  six  or  seven  years  old  30  lbs.  of  meat  at  the  very  ut^ 
most,  or  between  4  and  6  lbs.  per  head  of  our  population ;  and  the 
46,000,000  of  English  sheep  are,  in  respect  to  their  real  value,  equiva- 
lent to  72,000,000  of  ours.'— vol  ii.  p.  118. 

Something  of  this  is  attributable  to  neglect  or  error  in  breeding 
— for  the  French  authors  insist  that  the  soil  and  climate  of 
France  are  rery  much  superior  to  those  of  England ;  but  there 
has  supervened  the  additional  disadvantage  of  the  partage  of  land, 
and  consequent  diminution  of  pasturage.  The  Count  de  Ville* 
neuve.  President  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Toulouse,  a 
great  authority  in  these  matters,  states: — 

'  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  certain  extent  of  land  to  keep  a  flock — ^a 
proprietor  possesses  it  and  keeps  a  flock,  but  he  dies — and  his  children, 
he  perhaps  leaves  several,  will  each  insist  on  a  partage — and  the  result 
is  tbat  none  can  keep  a  flock.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  district  of 
Cambon,  where  thirty  years  ago  there  were  eight  flocks,  there  is  now 
but  one.  In  the  commune  of  Castres  within  six  years  five  flocks  have 
vanished.' — vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

The  Ministerial  documents  confirm  all  this.    Their  depart- 
mental inspectors  report : — 
*  The  morcellemeni  of  property  and  the  breaking  up  of  pasture  have 

considerably 
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considerably  diminished  the  number  of  sbeep  which  were  formerly  kept.* 
— Haute  (rOTonne, 

*  The  number  of  cattle  is  altogether  insufficient  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  immense  majority  of  farmers  have  no  beasts  but  for  draft, 
and  perhaps  a  lot  of  sheep  which  cannot  be  called  a  flock.' — Tam. 

*  Flocks,  as  the  word  is  understood  in  sheep  countries,  do  not  exist  in 
this  department.  On  the  sea  coast  you  will  see  in  a  farm  five  or  six 
sheep  feeding  with  the  cows  and  picking  up  their  refuse ;  in  the  interior 
twenty  or  thirty  wretched  sheep  starve  along  the  sides  of  the  roads 
under  the  care  of  a  child,  who  is  a  shepherd  only  in  name.* — Cdies  du 
Nord. 

*  This  department  is  not  a  eheep  country — not  that  it  is  unfavourable 
to  them,  but  the  extreme  division  of  property  does  not  allow  of  fiodu, 
but  rather  of  lots  of  sheep,  and  even  these  are  to  be  found  in  very  few 
instances.' — Ish^^  vol.  ii.  p.  126,  &c. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  morcelfenmd  must  be 
destructive  of  sheep-farming — the  best  perhaps  of  all  fanning, 
considering  its  various  advantages — and  it  is  not  doubtful  that, 
while  advancing  in  England,*  it  has  been  dwindling  in  France. 

Next  comes  la  race  bovine.  The  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  beef  in  France  consequent  on  that  of  the  number  of  beasts, 
and  the  deterioration  of  their  quality,  is  of  hardly  less  extent 
and  importance.  This  began  to  be  felt  immediately  after  the 
revolutionary  storm.  So  early  as  1806  Mr.  Sauvegrain,  a  master- 
butcher  in  Paris,  and,  as  it  seems,  a  very  able  and  sensible 
man,  called  public  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  revolutionary 
disturbance  of  property  on  that  prime  article  of  agriculture  as 
of  general  existence.  After  stating  how,  under  the  old  r^me, 
the  race  of  oxen  had  been  the  peculiar  care  of  the  resident 


*  We  caunot  state  the  progren  of  ovir  own  sheep-farmiDg  with  anj  exactnett.  Mr. 
Porter,  in  the  first  edition  of  bis  *  Progress  of  the  Nation/  1836,  quoted  two  conjectures 
— that  our  siieep  were  19,000,000  in  1800,  and  that  they  were  supposed  to  have  in- 
creased in  1828  by  a  third,  and  to  amount  to  between  25,000,000  and  26,000,000 ;  but 
we  believe  that  Mr.  Porter  was  mistaken  in  the  basis  of  his  calculations.  Mr.  M'Culloch 
gave  an  estimate  for  each  county,  which  affords  a  total  for  England  and  Wales 
of  18,000,000  ;  but  in  his  Dictionary  he  states  the  probable  number  for  1839  as 
32,000,000,  which,  he  says,  is  10,000,000  less  than  Dr.  Colquhoun  s  estimate  in  1800. 
We  have  seen  that  the  French  writers  (we  know  not  on  what  authority)  carry  them  up 
to  45,000,000,  and  even  to  55,000,000.  A  new  agricultural  magazine,  called  *  The 
Plough,*  stated  in  its  May  number  the  sheep  at  32,000,000,  while  in  its  December 
number  it  states  them  at  60.000,000.  These  enormous  discrepancies,  which  we  found 
on  inquiry  that  tlie  Agricultural  Society  had  no  means  of  explaining  or  correcting, 
afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  agricultural  statistics. 
Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  session,  called  the  attention  of 
the  ministers  to  this  important  subject.  We  hope  that  the  great  work  accomplished 
in  France  will  pique  us  into  a  similar  exertion,  and  we  are  satisfied  a  complete  agri* 
cultural  survey  and  census,  fully  equal  to  those  of  France,  might  be  ma<le  by  tlie  same 
means,  and  with  not  much  more  trouble,  than  the  population  returns,  which  have  been 
now  brought  to  a  very  creditable  state,  both  as  to  extent  and  accuracy  of  information. 
We  trust  that  Mr.  O'Brien  will  not  lose  sight  of  this  matter. 
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country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  both  for  tillage-work  and  even* 
tually  for  the  market,  he  says  that  to  these  gentlemen  and 
farmers  succeeded  a  race,  the  purchasers  of  the  forfeited  estates, 
who  themselves  were  very  unequal  to  their  new  duties,  and  whose 
lands,  from  being  cut  up  into  small  portions  for  more  easy  sale, 
became  gradually  less  and  less  fit  for  any  large  operations  of  either 
tillage  or  feeding ;  they  had  neither  skill,  nor  capital,  nor  extent 
of  land  to  maintain  that  class  of  animal  production 

*  It  has  followed  that  where  one  saw  twenty  pairs  of  oxen— large,  fat, 
well-fed,  and  profitable  both  for  work  and  for  the  market,  we  find  now 
but  half  or  even  a  third  the  number — scantily  fed,  and  worked  so  young 
and  so  injudicioualy  as  to  impede  their  growth/ — vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

This  deterioration  is  stated  to  have  increased  gradually  up  to 
1840,  when  we  find  the  butchers  of  Paris  and  Lyons  complaining 
of  the  alarmingly  diminished  supply  and  the  exorbitant  rise  of 
price.  Their  petitions  were  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  made  a  minute  and  interesting  report 
on  the  whole  matter — concluding  that  the  price  had  risen  to  a 
degree  which  rendered  •  beef  inaccessible  to  the  working  classes, 
to  their  great  loss  of  health  and  strength  ;*  of  this  it  assigns  as 
causes,  that  as  the  human  population  has  gone  on  increasing, 
the  bovine  population  has  been  diminishing  in  numbers,  size,  and 
quality — 

*  from  the  division  of  properties  and  the  new  species  of  culture  which 
it  has  introduced,  which  diminish  visibly  from  vear  to  year  the  means 
of  breeding  and  feeding  of  all  the  races  of  cattle. — vol.  i.  p.  149.* 
The  Committee,  we  see,  laid  its  finger  on  the  real  cause  of  the 
mischief;  but  it  dared  go  no  further,  and  after  a  long  and  even 
eloquent  report  recommends — not  any  remedy — but  (O  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion!)  'the  extensive  and  important  interests 

*  Tlie  following  short  account  of  an  experimoit  recently  made  in  France  as  to  the 
effect  of  sea-talt  in  fattening  cattle  may  interest  some  of  our  readers.  It  is  known  that 
cattle  appear  natarally  greedy  of  salt,  and  thence  it  is  inferred  that  it  must  be  whole- 
some, and  therefore  nutritious.  To  test  this  opinion,  M.  Boussingault,  of  the  Acadfmit 
du  Sciences,  took  six  bulls  of  nearly  equal  weight,  which  he  divided  into  two  lots  of 
three  each.  Lot  No.  1  weighed  976  lbs.;  No.  2,  916  lbs. :  the  food  given  was  3  per 
cent,  of  the  respective  weights,  and,  in  forty-four  days  that  the  experiment  lasted, 
lot  No.  1  consumed  1330  lbs.  of  food  (hay,  it  seems),  together  with  34  grammte^ — a 
fraction  more  than  an  ounce^ — of  sea*saU  to  each  animal  per  diem.  I^t  No.  3  con- 
sumed 1270  lbs.,  without  any  salt.  At  the  end  of  forty-four  days  lot  No.  1  had  in- 
creased in  wdght  1034  lbs.,  while  No.  2  bad  increased  lOUlbs.;  that  is,  on  every 
100  lbs.  of  the  original  weight  the  saltfedlot  increased  10*6  lbs.,  while  the  other 
increased  11  lbs.  This  result  was  wholly  unexpected.  Three  incidental,  but  not  un- 
imfiortant,  points  were  also  determined.  The  salt-fed  lot  drank  about  9  quarts  of 
water  per  diem  more  than  the  other.  The  salted  food  was  eaten  up  in  3h.  22m.,  the 
unsalted  in  3h.  37m.  =  15  minutes  difference:  and  it  happened  that  one  day  the 
food  was  bad,  and  was  refused  by  lot  No.  2,  and  by  all  the  other  cattle  of  the  farm, 
but  was  eaten  with  the  usual  appetite  by  lot  No.  1  when  mixed  with  the  salt.  M. 
Boussingault  is  still  proceeding  with  the  experiment. 
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concerned,  to  the  special  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce* — 
a  reference  by  which  the  Committee  eraded  the  responsibility  of 
giving  any  opinion  on  either  of  the  great  points  of  the  qoettion — the 
effect  of  the  marcellemeM  and  the  expediency  of  admitting  foreign 
cattle  at  a  lighter  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  the  present  system  pro- 
duce with  triumph  the  evidence  a£brded  by  the  markets  of  raru 
of  a  continued  and  even  growing  abundance  of  animal  food,  the 
quantities  of  meat  supplied  to  these  markets  having»  they  state, 
considerably  increased — for  instance,  that  the  oonsnmptioa  of  all 
kinds  of  meat  was  in  Paris— 

ki1ogramm«f.  \h$» 
In  1836      .  .    43,470,000      =  95,851,000 

In  1822      .  .    41,325,000      =  91,182,000 


Increase    .      .     2,145,000      =  4,729,000 

But  this  increase  proves  less  than  nothing  when  examined  in 
detail.  In  the  first  place,  a  great  and  opulent  city  will  be  the 
last  place  where  any  species  of  agricultural  distress  will  be  felt ; 
but,  in  fact,  this  pretended  increase  was  a  real  diminution  ;  for  it 
Mas  overbalanced  by  an  increase  of  195,000  persons  in  the  popu- 
lation to  be  fed,  which,  by  the  previous  calculation,  shows  an 
actual  deficiency  of  9,000,000  kilogrammes  =  19,800,000  lbs. 
on  the  proportionate  population  (ii.  154)  : — the  increased  snpply 
would  afford  a  small  fraction  more  than  an  ounce  of  meat  per 
diem  to  the  increased  population.  Louis- Philippe's  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in  two  speeches  delivered  in  April 
and  May,  1 84 1,  admits  all  these  facts,  and  more : — 

^  The  price  of  meat  has  risen  considerably  in  France ;  the  breeding 
of  cattle  has  not  advanced  in  the  same  proportion ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  business  and  art  of  breeding  are  probably  less  advanced  and 
less  perfect  at  the  present  time  than  they  formerly  were.  In  1789  the 
consumption  of  meat  in  the  capital  was  68  kilogrammes  (=s  150  lbs.) 
for  each  person ;  it  is  now  but  47  kilogrammes  («  103i  lbs.)  of  butchers* 
meat  and  8  kilogrammes  (17^  lbs.)  of  pork.  So  that,  while  the  population 
has  nearly  doubled,  the  consumption  has  decreased.  This  is  to  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  working  clones — 
Paris  having  become  the  mo^  fftan2(/cM7fttrtn<7  ^otem  in  Europe.* — ii.  158. 

This  seems  a  strange  explanation.  The  new  population  of 
Paris  is  to  starve  on  an  ounce  of  meat  per  diem.  How  is 
that?  '  Pooh,'  says  the  liberal  Minister, '  they  are  only  manu- 
facturers.' This  solution  will  not  be  very  agreeable  to  those 
theorists  amongst  us  who  confound  the  extension  of  mannfactures 
with  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  working-people.  The  more 
candid  Minister  of  Louis- Philippe  asmmes  that  a  mannfacturing 
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E^pnlatkm  mast  of  neceBfity  be  worse  fed  than  other  claites. 
ut  he  abflftained  from  stating  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  as 
to  the  scarcitj  and  insalubritjr  of  animal  food  in  Paris — that  the 
Government,  finding  that  a  large  quantity  of  horte-jUsh  was  clan- 
destinely or  rather  fraudalently  sold,  have,  on  a  report  of  the 
cwmil  mtmieipal,  legalised  the  sale  of  horm-JUtht  and  established 
a  particular  market  for  the  sale  of  it,  adjoining  the  horse  slaughter^ 
house,  as  they  term  the  knacker^s  yardl — (ii.  196.) 

When  the  Minister  was  pressed  for  a  remedy  for  the  evil  which 
be  admitted,  he  had  nothing  to  answer  bat  galimathias — 

'  The  first  requisite  would  be  thst  agriculture  should  pass  into  a 
eommereial  and  mantifaeturiug  (indusiriel)  state,  and  that  capital  and 
credit  should  be  called  in  to  fructify  it.' — ^ii.  158. 
This  jargon  was  probablv  the  result  of  the  difficulty  which  the 
Minister  and  his  master  nnd  of  saving  the  revolutionary  principle 
while  dealing  with  this  matter.  In  the  first  item  of  his  advice 
the  Minister  would  fructify  land  by  reducing  it  to  a  mere  article 
of  manufactnre  and  a>mmerce — just  as  if  it  were  a  bale  of  cotton 
to  be  worked  up  in  infinite  detail — while  in  the  next  member 
of  the  sentence  he  suggests  the  employment  of  credit  and  capital 
upon  it — an  obvious  contradiction,  for  no  one  can  pretend  •  that 
credit  and  capital  can  ever  be  usefully  employed  in  agriculture, 
unless  there  be  a  certain  extent  on  which  they  can  operate.  To 
talk  in  the  same  breath  of  a  commercial  morcellement  of  landed 
property,  and  a  concomitant  employment  of  capital  in  agri* 
cultural  operations,  is  mere  nonsense,  and  proves  additionally 
the  perplexity  of  the  King  and  his  Minister  at  a  state  of  things 
of  which  they  do  not  venture  to  find  the  cause  in  the  revolutionary 
distribution  of  property — but  the  Minister's  admission  of  the  facts 
and  his  silence  as  either  to  cause  or  remedy  are  sufficiently  in- 
dicative of  the  real  opinion  of  the  Government. 

The  third  great  animal  class — la  race  chevaline — seems  to  be 
in  a  similar  state  of  retrogression — notwithstanding  the  new  and 
surprising  encouragement  that  horse-flesh  has  received,  by  being 
recognised  as  an  article  of  Parisian  food.  France  that  appears 
numerically  to  have  2,000,000  of  horses,  is  so  poor  in  the  higher 
classes  of  animals,  that  '  the  imports,'  say  the  official  returns, 
'are  above  37,000  horses  a -year  for  her  military  cavalry.'  'In 
1831,  37,038  horses;  in  1840,  37,643'— so  says  a  military  com- 
mission, specially  appointed  by  the  Minister  at  War  in  1842  'to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  growing  weakness  of  the  cavalry,  and 
the  means  of  restoring  it  to  its  former  condition.*  This  commission 
gives  a  very  unfavourable  report  of  la  race  chevaline,  and  specifies 
the  deteriorating  causes — first,  the  confiscations  and  disorders  of 
the  revolutionary  conscriptions ;  and  secondly, 
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'  the  division  of  properties  haa  created  a  great  impediment  to  the 
breeding  of  horses,  and  dried  up  the  sources  of  reproduction.  The 
serious  difficulties  of  this  state  of  affairs  excited  in  the  highest  d^ee 
the  anxiety  of  Napoleon.' — vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

It  seems  admitted  (though  we  do  not  see  any  evidence  of  the 
fact)  that  there  may  be  an  increase— or  at  least  not  a  decrease— 
of  the  number  of  smaller  horses  for  agricultural  purposes.  For- 
merly farm-teams  were  extensively  worked  by  oxen  ;  there  is  no 
longer  feed  nor  room  for  them — the  small  horse  is  a  handier  and 
apparently,  though  only  apparently,  a  cheaper  animal ;  he  draws 
a  light  plough  without  trespassing  on  the  neighbour's  furrow, 
which  a  pair  of  oxen  could  not>-he  carries  the  vegetables  to 
market,  whither  the  ox  could  only  carry  himself — he  can  be  kept 
on  food  raised  on  small  patches.  The  numbers  of  these  inferior 
breeds,  their  qualities,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, testify — like  the  goats  and  the  asses — a  dwindled  and 
dwindlino:  state  of  agriculture ;  and  the  single  fact  of  the  importa- 
tion of  37,000  horses  a-year  fur  the  cavalry  is  a  proof  of  a  radical 
defect  in  the  agricultural  system  ;  and  what  can  that  defect  be  but 
the  same  that  we  have  seen  influencing  every  other  deficiency  or 
retrogression  ?  The  extent  of  this  evil  is  indicated  by  some  other 
remarkable  facts.  The  first  is  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
sires,  which  were  in  1789,  3300 ;  whereas  the  present  number  is 
short  of  1000.  (vol.  ii.  p.  104.)    Another  is, 

*  That  the  gendarmerie  scattered  over  the  interior  face  of  the  country 
— personally  and  locally  connected  with  the  fanners,  and  therefore 
having  every  opportunity  of  suiting  themselves — arc  nevertheless  obliged 
to  import  three-fourths  of  their  horses.* — voL  ii.  p.  103. 

It  also  appears  that  about  22  departments,  comprising  one-fourth 
of  the  surface  of  France,  are  wholly  incapable  of  contributing  even 
half  a  dozen  horses  to  the  supply  of  the  army.  13  regiments  of 
cavalry  spread  through  those  districts  were  lately  ordered  to  recruit 
their  horses  by  purchasing  any  that  they  might  find  fit  for  the 
service,  and  in  six  months  these  13  regiments  found  tux>  I  (ii.  103.) 
And  finally  comes  a  slight  circumstance  which  corroborates  indi- 
rectly, but  forcibly,  all  the  other  evidence  as  to  the  main  cause  of 
this  dearth.  The  number  of  horses  purchased  is  identical  with  the 
number  of  vendors — in  other  words,  there  is  nothing  like  a  trade 
in  the  animal ; — he  is  reared  accidentally,  and  accidentally  sold, 
and  there  is  but  one  exception  to  this  fact— and  where  is  that? 
In  Normandy  and  the  north-west — again,  the  region  where  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  the  system  of  agriculture  have  offered 
the  greatest  resistance  to  the  system  of  morccllement.  There  we 
have  seen  the  crops  are  heavier,  the  beasts  more  numerous  and 
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of  better  qualities,  and  the  whole  condition  of  agriculture  and  of 
the  people  is  superior  to  any  other  region  of  France. 

We  have  thus  given  our  readers  a  summary,  very  much  abridged 
as  to  details,  but  sufficiently  copious  in  general  facts  and  conse- 
quences, of  this  most  curious  and  important  survey  of  the  agricul- 
tural, and  to  a  corresponding  extent,  of  the  moral  and  social  state 
of  France,  and  we  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, — discarding 
alu^ether  the  bias  of  M.  Mounier,  and  the  more  inveterate  pre- 
judices of  M.  Rubichon, — there  are  on  the  face  of  the  unques- 
tionable statistical  documents  strong  reasons  for  the  apprehension 
with  which  we  believe  every  wise  man  in  France,  and  especially, 
if  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  wisest  of  them  all,  Louis- Philippe, 
regards  the  prc^essive  operation  of  the  subdivision  of  property. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  more  deeply  and  exactly  the  state  of 
France  is  examined,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  proof  that  the 
dealing  with  land  on  the  abstract  principle  of  its  being  nothing 
better  than  a  personal  chattel, — a  mere  '  obfet  commercial  et  in* 
dustriel,'  as  the  French  minister  calls  it,  and  for  the  alienation, 
partition,  and  distribution  of  which  the  law  should  afford  every 
facility  and  encouragement — is  a  most  pernicious  doctrine,  repug- 
nant to  the  universal  feelings  and  common  sense  of  mankind  ip 
times  past,  and  now  in  progress  of  further  refutation  by  the  re- 
sults (wherever  it  has  been  fairly  tried  and  honestly  reported)  of 
more  recent  experience. 

The  landed  interest  of  England  cannot  but  have  observed  the 
activity  with  which  this  destructive  principle  has  of  late  been  pro- 
mulgated in  various  quarters  and  in  many  shapes,  from  the  heavy 
tomes  of  free- trade  economists  to  the  incendiary  sheets  of  Chart- 
ists, Leaguers,  and  Levellers.  The  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
couragement which  the  landed  interest  received  from  the  late  Go- 
vernment was  hailed,  as  we  showed  in  our  last  number  and  as 
the  experience  of  every  day  further  confirms,  by  the  Jacobin 
party  throughout  Europe — as  the  first  step  to  an  agrarian  revo- 
lution. We  have  specially  dedicated  a  separate  article  to  the 
urgent  subject  of  the  Irish  famine,  which  was  seized  upon 
as  the  opportune  excuse  for  that,  as  we  now  believe,  long- 
meditated  blow; — ^butwe  must  say,  even  here,  as  belonging  to  the 
matter  before  us,  that  it  has  become  the  practical  occasion  of 
many  experiments  and  infinite  projects,  all  having  more  or 
less  a  tendency  to  the  distress  and  ultimate  ruin  (if  such  prin- 
ciples could  eventually  prevail)  of  our  whole  landed  system. 
The  press  teems  with  propositions  and  schemes,  some  absurd, 
some  plausible,  most  of  them  insidious,  and  all  revolutionary.  A 
compulsory  extension  of  allotments, — ^fixed  tenant  rights, — charges 
to  be  shitied  from  occupiers  to  landlords,  and  with  nothing  like 
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reciprocal  fecnritj,~disruption  of  entails,  and  ditregard  of  familj 
setdements, — facilities  to  mortgagees  and  incambrancers,— i^eap 
law  to  get  rid  of  landed  property, — increased  difficulties  in  pro- 
tecting it, — in  short,  under  a  hundred  forms,  the  great  French 
maxim  of  confiscation — namely,  that  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
soil  is  one  of  the  original  rights  of  man, — that  landlords  and 
rents  are  an  unnatural  usurpation  and  abuse, — a  decrepit  remnant 
of  feudality  and  the  rotten  root  of  a  proud  aristocracy,  which 
this  enlightened,  liberal,  and  reforming  age  should,  after  the 
fashion  of  Mirabeau  and  Robespierre,  ^rub  out,  in  order  to  clear 
and  fertilise  the  soil  for  a  new  and  wider — indeed  unlimited — 
order  of  peasant,  that  is  in  truth  pauper,  proprietors.  We  en- 
treat the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  the  empire  to  ponder  these 
things,  and  at  the  approaching  election  to  consider  nothing  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  sending  to  parliament  staunch  and  in* 
telligent  friends  to  the  landed  interest — on  the  maintenance  of 
which  in  all  its  integrity,  let  us  be  well  assured,  depends  not 
merely  the  maintenance  of  our  political  constitution,  but  the 
matenal  welfare  and  actual  sustenance  of  our  people. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Letter  from  an  Irish  to  <m  English  Gentleman 
on  tlie  Operation  of  the  Labour-rate  Act  cmd  the  Repeal  of  the 
Arms  Bill    8vo.  1846. 

2.  The  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland  By  Robert  Kane,  M.  D. 
2nd  Edition.  1846, 

3.  Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of  the  Country,  in 
reference  to  Free  Trade.    By  F.  C.  1846. 

4.  The  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax,  and  its  Effect  on  Land,  Labour, 
and  Commerce.    By  H.  Ayres,  M.R.A.S.  1846. 

TT^E  copy  from  the  Times  of  the  16th  of  December  the  follow- 
ing  picture  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  Ireland,  which 
recommends  itself  to  our  selection,  not  merely  because  it  is  the 
most  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  things  that  we  have  seen  in 
so  small  a  compass,  but  because  that  newspaper  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  advocates  of  the  anti-corn-law  policy  of  last 
session,  for  which  the  former  Irish  famine  was — we  may  now 
assert  without  fear  of  contradiction— a  mere  pretext. 

*  We  are  only  now  entering  on  the  winter.  Before  us  lie»  in  all  proba- 
bility, four  months  of  cold,  wet,  and  inactivity ;  four  months  in  which  the 
ordinary  duties  of  labour  will  be  half  suspended,  and  the  average  priva- 
tions of  poverty  doubled.  What  is  to  become  of  Ireland  during  this 
season  ?  We  have  reached  that  which  some  persons  call  a  crisis.  It 
is  not  merely  a  crisis — it  is,  unless  we  devise  some  extraordinary  remedy, 
destined  to  be  a  normal  state.    Henceforward,  unless  the  Government 
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and  Legislature  hit  upon  a  policy  such  as  never  has  yet  been  attained  in 
Ireland — the  history  of  that  country  is  to  be  one  of  confusion,  an^irchyy 
bloodshed,  and  confiscation*  Human  beings  dying  of  famine  in  the 
midst  qf  extravagant  presentments  and  unparalleled  wages — men 
wailing  for  starvation^  and  yet  shrinking  from  the  proffered  wages  of 
the  landowner  and  the  farmer ;  clamouring  for  breads  and  expending 
its  price  upon  ^re-arms — imposture  and  necessity — conspiracies  against 
the  very  existence  of  property,  and  conspiracies  on  the  part  of  property 
to  elude  its  duties — all  these  things  crowd  together  on  the  senses,  and 
startle  less  by  the  anomalousness  of  their  present  combination  than  by 
the  certainty  of  their  continuance.  For  who  is  to  put  an  end  to  them  ? 
What  reason  is  there  for  expecting  that,  having  once  begun,  they 
should  ever  cease  ?  Does  any  one  of  the  leading  or  ostensible  powers 
in  Ireland  seem  capable  of  arresting  the  progress  of  its  disease?  It 
there  an  Irishman  who  is  able  to  explain  all  the  anomalies  in  the 
condition  of  his  country?  Has  any  one  yet  satisfactorily  reconciled 
the  inconsistency  which  this  autumn  has  exhibited  most  glaringly— 
viz.,  that  of  the  abundant  exportations  from  Ireland,  and  the  non- 
payment of  rent  in  Ireland?  ,  We  can  understand  how  the  cottier 
must  have  been  affected  by  the  potato  rot;  but  how,  except  in- 
directly, this  can  have  made  the  superior  middleman  and  comfortable 
farmer  suffer,  we  do  not  see.  Yet  from  this  class  have  proceeded  re- 
monstrances and  refusals  of  rent  as  urgent  as  from  others.  They  have 
bem  exporting  abundantly  too,  and  selling  fairly,  if  not  dearly,  in  the 
English  market.  Yet  now  they  are  petitioners  to  the  English  people 
for  what,  under  these  circumstances,  must  be  called  superfluous  alms. 
Again,  is  there  any  one  who  will  tell  us  what  the  general  purchase  of 
weapons  throughout  the  country  means  f  Does  it  augur  an  insurrection 
against  the  Government,  or  against  the  landlords  ?  or  an  outbreak  against 
the  Board  of  Works  ?  Are  rents  to  be  formally  repealed  by  Captain 
Rock,  or  the  Union  by  Smith  O'Brien  ?  or  is  there  to  be  a  general  par- 
liament of  the  Irish  labourers  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  highest 
payable  wages ,  and  yielding  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  work 

That  the  repeated  failure  of  the  potato-crop  operating  on  a 
population  whose  wages  are  paid  inpotatoes,  is  the  first  and  in  itself 
aufficiently  lamentable  cause  of  this  calamity,  we  have  before 
stated ;  but  we  entirely  agree  with  the  writer  in  the  Times — ^that 
it  does  not  of  itself  account  for  so  frifi^htf ul  a  state  of  things  as  has 
been  superinduced  upon  it.  The  Times  is  at  loss  to  discover  the 
extraneous  causes  which,  by  moral,  or  rather  immoral^  influences, 
aggravate  and  exasperate  the  natural  calamity.  We  are  at  no  such 
loss.  We  find  it  partly  in  the  indolence  and  improvidence  of  the 
national  character^  partly  in  the  ceaseless  political  and  sacerdotal 
agitation  of  the  country— all  acted  upon  and  inflamed  to  more 
than  ordinary  mischief  by  the  conduct  of  the  last  and  the  present 
administrations.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  meditating  bis  sacrifice  of  the 
landed  interest  to  the  Manchester  League,  committed  what,  if  his 
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fears  were  real,  would  have  been  a  monstrous  indiscretion — he 
exaggerated  the  coming  danger,  and  condescended  to  talk  such 
nonsense  as  the  opening,  for  the  importation  of  food,  the  Irish  ports, 
every  one  of  which  was  then,  and  has  been  ever  since,  making 
enormous  exports.  He  sent  missionaries  about  preaching  famine. 
He  created  alarm  and  enhanced  prices  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  prognostics  and  his  measures  distracted  and  disturbed  men's 
minds,  and  particularly  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  so  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  in  Ireland.  The  small  farmers,  whose  disquiet 
the  Times  cannot  account  for,  were  dispirited  and  dismayed  by 
the  actual  depredation  of  their  corn  and  the  menaced  loss  of  the 
English  market;  and  in  short  there  was  no  kind  of  moral 
influence  that  a  Government  could  exercise  which  was  not  em- 
ployed to  exaggerate — which,  in  fact,  was  to  increase — the  existing 
evil.  But  while  thus  spreading  alarm,  there  seems  to  have  been 
so  little  apprehension  of  any  real  or  further  danger,  that  we  do 
not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  advice  or  assistance  offered  towards 
protecting  the  ensuing  crop  from  a  like  visitation ;  no  authoritative 
or  hortatory  warning,  that  we  have  heard  of,  to  landlords  and 
tenants  to  diminish  their  reliance  on  potatoes  and  allot  more  of 
their  culture  to  grain — ^in  short  nothing  precautionary  was  done ; 
and  indeed  so  far  does  Sir  Robert  Peel  appear  to  have  been  from 
foreseeing  any  thing  like  an  approaching  famine,  that  his  mea- 
sure quadrupled  the  duty  which,  under  the  old  law,  would  have 
been  paid  in  the  event  of  anything  approaching  to  scarcity ;  and 
finally  by  deserting  and  dissolving  the  great  party  which  had 
created  him,  he  shook  to  its  foundation  that  confidence  in  public 
men  and  that  reliance  on  public  principles  by  which  alone  na- 
tions can  be  governed ;  and  he  handed  Ireland  over  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  O'Connell ;  and  the  result 
is — what  we  have  just  read  in  the  description  of  the  Times. 

But  Sir  Robert  Peel,  blameable  as  we  hold  him  to  l>e,  and 
deeply  re8]>onsible  for  much  of  the  mischief,  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, almost  innocent  as  compared  with  Lord  John  Russell. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  have  always  admitted,  entertained  the  notion 
that  he  was,  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice,  doing  a  great  public  duty. 
For  the  mode  in  which  he  executed  his  object  we  have  no  word  of 
excuse  or  extenuation,  but  as  to  the  object  itself,  we  repeat  our 
belief  that  his  delusion,  however  unaccountable,  was  sincere. 
We  cannot  say  so  much  for  Lord  John  Russell.  With  every 
disposition  to  wish  success  to  an  inevitable  government,  and 
to  hope  that  the  pressure  of  experience  might  have  corrected  the 
errors  of  his  former  theories,  we  are  grieved — for  the  sake  of  the 
country  sincerely  grieved — to  confess  that  in  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
ceedings we  cannot  select  one  laudable  or  even  excusable  circum- 
stance. 
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stance^  except  it  be  the  merit  of  fidelity  to  his  friends  and 
to  the  principles  in  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  brought  up. 
It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  there  should  be  at  once  such  a  coin- 
cidence and  contrast  between  the  positions  and  characters  of  the 
late  and  present  Prime  Ministers.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  no  faults 
but  those  that  arise  from  the  disregard  and  desertion  of  his  party 
and  principles,  and  Lord  John  Russell  no  merit,  that  we  can  dis- 
cover, but  a  strict  attachment  to  his !  As  immediately  connected 
with  these  considerations,  and  explanatory  of  the  views  which 
Lord  John  takes  of  party  obligations,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  following  passage  from  the  preface  to  his  just  com- 
pleted publication  of  the  *  Correspondence  of  John  Duke  of 
Bedford  ;*  which,  promulgated  at  the  close  of  1846  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  must  be  allowed  to  merit  special  attention : — 

*  Party,'  says  Lord  John,  ^  lias,  no  doubt,  its  evils ;  but  all  the  evils  of 
Party  put  together  would  be  scarcely  a  grain  in  the  balance  when 
compared  to  the  dissolution  of  honourable  friendships,  the  pursuit  of 
selfish  ends,  the  want  of  concert  in  council,  the  corruption  of  separate 
statesmen,  the  caprices  of  an  intriguing  Court,  which  the  extinction  of 
Party  has  brought,  and  would  again  Sring^  upon  this  country.' — vol. 
iii.  p.  Ixii. 

Unfortunately  for  the  country,  the  party  and  principles  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  abandoned  were  constitutional  and  conservative 
— the  party  and  principles  to  which  his  successor  thus  justifies 
his  adherence  are  revolutionary  and  destructive. 

Lord  John's  first  step  in  this  affair  was  his  celebrated  Edin- 
burgh letter,  in  which  he  seized  on  the  potato  scarcity  as  an 
opportunity  for  political  jockeyship :  and  he  too  made  a  pretext  of 
a  calamity  which,  by  a  just  retribution,  is  now  become  his  terror 
and  his  scourge.  His  next  step  was  a  factious  combination  to 
expel  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  power  by  defeating  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill.  The  Conservatives,  who  reluctantly  joined  in  that  vote^ 
had  the  apology  of  doing  so  to  displace  a  minister  whose 
measures  they  condemned,  and  in  whom  they  had  no  longer  any 
confidence ;  but  Lord  John  had  no  such  plea,  and  though  we 
admit  that  his  party,  when  out  of  power,  had  opposed  coercion 
bills,  they  had  always,  when  in  power,  introduced  and  carried 
them,  and  sometimes  with  much  more  stringent  provisions  than 
the  Tories  would  have  ventured  to  propose.  This  was  bad 
enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  when,  finding,  cm  his  accession  to 
office,  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  Arms  Bill,  he  announced 
his  intention  to  that  effect,  but  within  a  few  days,  at  the  beck  of 
bis  Irish  Frankenstein,  pnsillanimously  abandoned  it,  and  left 
Ireland,  for  the  first  time  for  above  a  century,  without  that  in- 
dispensable protection — a  protection  which  every  administration 
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since  the  UnioD>  Whie  as  well  as  Tory,  Mr.  Addiogton  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Graitan  and  Mr. 
Plunkett,  Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Melbourne — nay.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  them- 
selves— had  all  successively  maintained,  and  the  abrogation  of 
which  has  rendered  the  state  of  Ireland  one  of  the  most  imminent 
peril,  by  spreading  through  a  turbulent  and  starving  peculation  the 
provocatives  and  facilities  of  assassination  and  insurrection.  The 
shame  and  mortification  that  Lord  John  Russell  must  feel  when 
he  comes  to  implore  parliament  to  re-enact  those  laws  which  he  so 
lately  and  so  rashly  rejected  and  repealed,  will  be  but  a  very  in- 
adequate punishment  for  the  strange  combination  of  weakness 
and  temerity  which  be  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  session.  For 
our  own  parts  if  we  saw  the  possibility  of  any  other  ministry  (Sir 
Robert  Peel  being  wholly  out  of  the  question),  we  think  that  this 
question  of  the  Arms  Bill  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  justify 
the  instant  dismissal  of  such  ministers — might  we  not  almost  say 
their  impeachment  ? 

In  a  crisis  of  such  emergency,  in  the  midst  of  such  universal 
distress  and  alarm,  while  jHivate  charity  and  public  grants  to 
an  enormous  amount  are  draining  the  resources  of  the  empire 
to  feed  Ireland,  what  do  we  find  going  on  there?  Not  merely  the 
extensive  purchase  of  arms,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
presently,  hut  JRepeal  rent  and  O'Connell  tribute  I — levies  at  any 
time  illegal  and  perilous  to  the  constitution,  the  peace,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  empire,  but  now  assuming  the  additional  character 
of  being  a  wanton  and  outrageous  defiance  of  the  good  feelings 
and  common  sense  of  mankind; — Repeal  rent  and  O'Carmell  tri- 
bute at  a  moment  and  in  places  where  the  miserable  people  are 
dying  in  the  frozen  ditches  for  want  of  food ! — and  it  is  to  Mr. 
0*Connell,  the  chief  promoter  and  grand  recipient  of  these 
indecent  contributions,  and  (next  to  the  modern  Priests)  the  main 
cause  of  all  the  misery  and  danger  of  Ireland,  that  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  has,  as  the  public  was  officially  informed 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  transferred  the  patronage,  and  with 
it,  no  doubt,  the  government  of  Ireland. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  August,  1&46,  a  day  destined,  we  fear, 
to  be  marked  in  the  history  of  this  country  as  a  deplorable 
epoch,  that  Her  Majesty's  first  minister  made  two  important 
announcements,  of  both  of  which  Ireland  was  the  subject — one 
declaratory  of  the  plan  and  principle  on  which  relief  was  to  be 
provided  for  the  destitute  poor  in  that  country — the  other  pro- 
claiming that  the  Arms  Bill  was  abandoned. 

The  scheme  laid  down  by  Lord  John  Russell  for  making  pro- 
vision to  relieve  the  pressure  of  distress  was,  that  the  Lord 
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lieiileiuuit  should  be  empowered  to  summon  Presentment  Ses- 
sions— that  is^  Sessions  for  voting  money  on  the  county  or  barony 
rates  (the  barony  being  a  division  equivalent  to  the  hundred  in 
England) — that  these  Sessions  should  be  required  to  order  public 
works — that  these  works  should  be  executed  under  the  inspec* 
tion  of  Government  officers,  at  the  cost,  in  the  first  instance*  of  the 
State — and  that  the  public  money  thus  advanced  should  be  re- 
paid, with  interest  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  the 
cx)urse  of,  at  the  most,  ten  years,  by  a  charge  on  real  property  in 
the  barony  where  it  was  expended. 

The  principle  embodied  in  this  scheme,  namely,  that  real  pro- 
perty should  bear  exclusively  the  burden  of  providing  for  distress, 
was  a  novelty  in  legislation — as  Mr.  labouchere  admitted — but 
he  said  it  was  a  novelty  *  justified  by  the  circumstances.^  The 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  was  not  called  upon  to  explain  in 
what  the  justification  consisted,  and  he  very  discreetly  spared 
himself  the  superen^tory  labour  of  giving  an  explanation  which 
no  one  demanded. 

We  could,  we  admit,  conceive  circutnstances  which  might 
justify  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  <m  one  description  of  property 
while  other  property  was  exempted.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
landlords  had  incurred  a  liability  not  provided  for  in  their  title- 
deeds,  by  having  become  exclusively  the  authors  of  the  distress— 
or  even  if  it  could  be  alleged  that,  although  the  distress  was  not 
of  their  creation,  tbey  alone  had  means  to  relieve  it — a  minister 
might  plausibly  say  that  circumstances  rendered  their  exclusive 
taxation,  if  not  just,  at  least  excuMtUe.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
will  not  hypotbetically  deny  that  there  might  be  found  in  the 
privileges,  or  the  poverty,  or  the  conduct  of  other  classes,  cir- 
cumstances to  justify  their  exemption.  But  if  the  case  of  the 
moneyed  and  manufacturing  interests  cannot — as  tbey  assuredly 
cannot — ^be  thus  favourably  distinguished  from  that  of  the  landed^ 
it  is  equally  illogical  and  unjust  to  defend  a  legislative  act  of 
partial  oppression  by  a  vague  appeal  to  unexpl^ned  and  even 
unstated  circunuianees. 

But  in  truth,  the  real  circumstances  under  which  this  confessed 
novelty  was  haaarded  were  of  such  a  character  as  (were  there  no 
other  ejection  to  its  adoption)  strongly  to  condemn  it  The 
^[>eech  in  which  Lord  John  Russell  proposed  the  innovation  bore 
testimony  to  the  good  conduct  and  good  feeling  of  Irish  land- 
lords:^ it  bore  testimony  also  (but  of  this  Uie  Act  of  Par- 
liament itself  may  be  received  as  evidence)  that  their  wealth 
was  not  so  great  as  of  itself  to  excuse  the  exclusive  pres- 
sure upon  ihm  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  his  Lordship  alleged  no 
ground  of  reason,  justice,  or  law,  on  which  the  partiality  of  his 
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financial  scheme  could  be  defended.  The  facts  disclosed  in  his 
statement,  as  far  as  they  belong  to  our  present  subject,  were  mainly 
these:  a  blight  had  fallen  on  the  potato- fields  in  the  year  1845, 
which  caused  severe  and  widely-extended  suffering ;  the  landlords 
in  general  took  a  generous  and  a  Christian  view  of  their  duties — 
engaged  in  extensive  works,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  employ- 
ment— gave  large  abatements  of  rent^  and  contributed  liberally 
from  their  resources  thus  curtailed  to  augment  the  funds  raised 
by  general  benevolence.  The  blight  of  1845  was  succeeded 
by  a  sterner  visitation  in  1846.  Are  the  landlords  in  a  better 
fx>ndition  to  meet  the  increased  difficulties  of  the  second  year 
than  they  were  before  their  resources  were  diminished  ?  In  1845 
Government^  looking  equably  on  the  condition  of  all  classes  in 
society^  encouraged  the  landed  proprietors  in  their  laudable  ex- 
ertions by  the  offer  of  a  grant  as  well  as  a  loan.  In  1846  Go- 
vernment insists  that  one  species  of  property,  after  the  exhaustion 
of  a  prolonged  struggle  with  severe  distress^  must  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  the  general  calamity,  and  must  become  mortgaged — to 
the  extent  of  confiscation,  if  need  be — in  order  that  other  estates 
and  conditions  may  be  exempted  by  parliamentary  enactment  from 
their  share  in  a  duty  which  God  and  nature  have  imposed  on  all. 

But  the  most  oppressive  and  partial  laws  admit  of  mitigation, 
and  may  be  administered  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  be  rendered  almost 
salutary.  It  was^  we  were  flattered,  to  be  thus  with  the  mea- 
sure for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress ;  the  parties  on  whom  its  severity 
was  to  fall  heaviest  had  an  assurance  given  them  that  their 
burthens  should  not  be  without  compensation.  While  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  put  in  his  plea  of  justifying  circumstances,  he  said — 
and  very  probably  silenced  opposition  by  the  admission — '  At  the 
same  time  it  is  right  that  those  upon  whom  the  burden  and  responsi- 
bility were  thrown  should  have  all  facilities  and  advantages  possible 
afforded  them.'  Thus  the  scheme  was  complete,  and  the  parts 
seemed  to  hang  rationally  together.  The  possessors  of  real  pro- 
perty were  to  be  burdened  exclusively  with  the  charge  of  main- 
taining the  poor,  but  they  were  to  be  compensated  for  this  in- 
justice by  every  advantage  in  the  power  of  Government  to  bestow. 
Such  was  the  theory.  Had  it  been  realised  in  all  its  parts,  its 
consequences  might  have  been  so  useful  as  to  have  palliated  the 
false  principle  at  its  root.  The  public  treasury  would  have  been 
repaid  its  advances,  the  landed  interest  would  have  been  in- 
demnified for  its  onerous  undertaking,  and  the  suffering  poor 
would  have  been  provided  with  labour  and  food.  When,  how- 
ever, the  theory  had  been  condensed  into  the  technicalities  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  found  that  provision  had  been  made  for 
ensuring  repayment  of  the  Government  advances,  and  perhaps, 
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under  good  management^  the  distress  of  the  poor  might  have  • 
been  alleviated — but  the  promised  indemnity  to  the  landlord  ^as 
made  absolutely  impossible,  by  the  strange  proviso  that  the  works 
upon  which  the  poor  were  to  be  employed  should  be  of  the  de- 
scription called  *  public.^ 

Common  sense  as  well  as  justice  revolts  at  such  a  condition  as 
this.  Public  works  executed  at  the  cost — not  voluntary,  but 
compulsory — of  private  individuals,  to  relieve  a  distress  in  which 
these  individuals  were  to  a  very  great  extent  sharers,  and  in  which 
classes  of  persons  whom  the  partiality  of  the  legislature  exempted 
from  taxation  had  no  part,  are  monuments — neither  of  charity, 
nor  justice,  nor  policy — but  of  tyranny  and  spoliation.  The  ar- 
cumstances  in  which  the  measure  was  dealt  to  the  Irish  landlords 
and  farmers  were  such  as  to  make  the  inherent  injustice  more 
palpable  and  offensive.  There  was  no  case  of  necessity  to  palliate 
the  iniquity;  the  measure  was  scarcely  more  mischievous  than 
wanton.  The  legislature  had  one  great  object  in  view  when  the 
Labour-rate  Act  was  passed,  namely,  to  make  provision  for  feeding 
the  Irish  poor,  and  every  species  of  employment  subsi<liary  to  this 
national  purpose  acquired  a  title  to  be  considered  of  a  public 
character.  The  State  exhibited  itself  in  a  new  capacity — it  be* 
eame  a  contractor  and  farmer  of  poor  men's  labour.  In  such 
a  relation  its  duties  were  simple  and  plain :  if  it  hired  out 
labourers,  the  parties  of  whom  it  exacted  the  wages  should 
determine  upon  the  works.  To  compel  from  individuals  or 
communities  the  payment  of  labourers,  from  whose  toil  it  forbade 
them  to  expect  any  benefit,  was  incompatible  with  the  character 
which  the  State  assumed^  as  well  as  with  the  most  obvious  prin- 
ciples of  justice. 

Let  the  British  Government  be  for  a  moment  regarded  in  itfl 
new  capacity.  It  has  taken  under  its  charge  a  very  large  number 
of  labourers,  for  whom  it  must  find  food  and  desires  to  find  em- 
ployment. It  will  naturally  feel  an  earnest  wish  to  efTect  its 
objects  with  the  least  possible  detriment  or  disturbance  to  society 
at  large.  It  will  not  abdicate  its  original  functions  as  a  Govern- 
ment^ nor  renounce  its  care  for  any  description  of  citizens.  It  will 
not  poison  charity  for  the  poor  with  spite  towards  the  rich ;  but 
will  feel  the  better  satisfied,  and  account  its  work  better  done,  if 
it  can  so  economise  and  direct  its  resources  that,  while  they 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  destitute,  they  augment  also  the  avail- 
able possessions  of  those  who  are  not  so.  With  such  dispositions, 
the  State  or  its  functionaries^  when  solicitous  to  find  employment 
for  labour,  would  seek  also  the  means  of  rendering  employment 
most  generally  profitable.  The  process  of  inquiry  would  pro- 
bably be,  first  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  labour  unemployed, 
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and  then  how  it  ooold  be  most  wiiely  distributed.  The  second 
or  rather  simultaneous  inquiry  would  commence  with  perhaps  an 
inritation  to  all  who  could  entertain  labourers  with  auTuntage^  to 
make  themselves  known ;  and  it  surely  could  not^  at  least  should 
not,  be  matter  of  regret  if  it  were  found  possible  to  engage  the 
whole  unemployed  population  of  Ireland  in  works  of  reproductive 
rather  than  unproductive  labour.  The  obligations  between  land* 
lords  or  farmers  and  the  Sute  would  thus  become  reciprocaL 
Both  parties  would  see  their  interest  in  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  the  soil ;  the  Government,  in  improved  security  to  be 
repaid  its  outlay — the  landowner,  in  increased  ability  to  meet  his 
augmented  burdens.  By  this  arrangement,  too,  the  poor  labourers 
would  themselves  have  contributed  to  raise  the  food  needful  for 
their  support,  and  the  whole  of  the  operation  would  have  been 
conducted  smoothly  and  effectually  by  the  ordinary  and  well- 
understood  relation  between  the  employer  and  the  labourer,  with 
only  this  difference  (immaterial  as  to  the  immediate  object),  that 
the  employer  had  borrowed  from  the  State  the  cash  with  which 
be  paid  his  workmen. 

'  But,*  it  will  be  said,  '  all  the  labour  in  the  market  could 
not  find  this  beneficial  employment.  Many  landlords  are  so  dis- 
posed or  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  take 
their  part  in  the  common  enterprise.'  This  objection  opens  a 
large  and  important  question,  which  never  seems  to  have  been 
thought  of,  and  which,  though  we  cannot  enter  into  its  details,  we 
must  shortly  notice.  How  were  the  Irish  labourers  to  have  ex- 
isted if  there  had  been  no  failure  of  the  potato  crop  ?  Were  they 
not  to  have  u>orhed  for  their  livelihood  ?  Is  it  supposed  that  they 
were  to  have  slept,  as  it  were,  in  a  species  of  indolent  torpor  from 
potato  to  potato,  as  they  phrase  it — enjoying  the  paradise  described 
in  one  of  their  own  songs,  and  a  striking  sketch  of  the  national 
character— 

*The  finest  of  fun 
That  there 's  under  the  sun, 
Is  to  sit  hy  the  fire  till  the  praties  is  done'  ? 
Indolent  as  the  people  may  be,  and  inadequate  as  the  work 
they  do,  still  they  must,  had  potatoes  been  ever  so  plentiful,  have 
done  scMne  work.   Why  then  were  they  not  employed  on  that  same 
work,  or  work  of  the  same  kind  and  greater  extent,  and  paid 
such  a  rate  of  wages  as  would  have  been,  under  the  increased 
price  of  every  species  of  food,  equivalent  to  their  usual  earnings 
in  better  seasons?  But  if  we  were  to  admit  ihtktJuU  employment 
could  not  be  found  for  the  people  in  their  ordinary  occupations — 
though  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  so,  particularly  if  the  new 
and  extensive  resource  of  the  railroads  be  taken  into  account — 
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yet  still  we  insist  that  this  course  should  hare  been  adopted  and 
carried  as  far  as  it  would  go.  Good  is  done  by  the  wholesome 
absorption  of  even  a  portion  of  any  troublesome  excrescence — the 
part  which  remains  unaffected  can  be  more  easily  restored  to  a 
healthful  activity.  Employ  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  labour  of 
a  country  in  ordinary  and  useful  works,  and  it  will  be  found  a 
matter  of  less  difficulty  to  provide  for  the  remainder.  This  is 
the  obvious  and  natural  principle ;  and  its  application  to  the  de** 
pressed  state  of  Ireland  would  have  been,  if  not  a  perfect  remedy, 
at  least  a  most  beneficial  alleriation  of  a  state  of  things  of  which 
we  had  before  had  some  experience,  and  which  was  novel  and 
anomalous  only  in  the  unusual  extent  of  the  scarcity  and  in  the 
strange  measures  that  were  taken  to  meet  it. 

It  has  been  alleged,  however,  that,  had  the  Treasury  been 
opened  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  to  enable  them  to  em- 
ploy their  people  on  usual  or  extended  works,  they  would 
have  abused  the  privilege  to  their  own  personal  advantage  or 
indulgence,  and  would  have  disregarded  the  great  object  which 
the  State  had  especially  in  view.  The  means  of  taking  precau- 
tions against  such  abuse  were  obvious.  Relief  Committees  had 
been  formed,  wherever  distress  required  their  agency,  throughout 
Ireland.  They  comprised  among  their  members  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations,  medical  practitioners,  magistrates,  inspectors  of 
police,  and  other  persons  of  local  information  and  business  habits. 
Arrangements  might  have  been  made,  with  little  difficulty,  that 
officers  of  Government  should  pay,  at  stated  times,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  committees,  the  labourers  employed  in  their  several 
districts,  and  thus  ensure  the  arrival  of  the  public  grants  of 
money  at  their  proper  destination.  There  might  also  be  a  court 
of  appeal  for  those  who  might  think  themselves  neglected  in  the 
distribution ;  and,  with  their  neighbours,  friends,  and  natural  pro- . 
tectors  seated  at  the  board,  there  could  be  no  rational  ground  for 
doubting  that  the  wronged  would  obtain  redress. 

In  short,  there  was  not  in  principle,  though  there  might  be  in 
degree,  any  more  liability  to  abuse  than  in  the  usual  employ- 
ment and  remuneration  for  labour  on  the  respective  farms ;  more 
labour  than  usual,  or  perhaps  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
was  to  be  employed,  but  the  employer,  feeling  that  he  must 
ultimately  pay  for  it,  would  naturally  have  laid  it  out  to  the  best 
advantage  of  himself,  and  of  those  who  were  eventually  to  repay 
him,  the  tenants. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  reasonableness  of  considerations  like 
these  which  prevailed  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
influenced  him  to  supersede,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the 
botched  piece  of  legislation  which  has  bad  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 
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quences,  and  to  ftubstitute  for  it  a  gracious  and  liberal  interpret- 
ation of  its  worst  provisions.  His  Excellency's  good  intentions, 
however^  have  had  the  disadvantage  of  halting  between  two  opi- 
nions, and  of  marring  and  being  marred  by  their  want  of  bold- 
ness and  decision.  By  his  humane  gloss,  draining  and  fencing^, 
although  on  private  properties,  might  be  comprehended  within 
the  terra  'public  works:*  but  the  conditions  on  which  alone 
this  desirable  transmutation  could  be  accomplished  were  such 
as>  in  too  many  instances,  to  render  the  offered  extension  of 
privilege  unattainable.  Why  should  this  be  7  Why  should  not 
every  landlord  have  the  aid  of  Government  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  poor^  when  he  showed  the  will  and  power 
to  give  ample  security  for  the  repayment  of  his  debt,  and 
left  it  to  the  o£Bcers  of  Government  to  pay  the  labourers 
employed,  and  to  discharge  the  other  duties  confided  to  them  by 
the  State  ?  Why  could  not  the  profitable  drainage  of  a  field 
have  been  executed  under  the  same  checks  and  control  as  the 
unprofitable  alteration  or  creation  of  a  highway  ?  But,  further, 
we  would  ask,  why  burden  the  course  of  charitable  exertion 
with  any  of  these  unnecessary  conditions?  What  need  of  further 
inspection  than  assured  a  fair  day*s  pay  to  a  fair  day's  work? 
Could  not  the  care  of  the  latter  point  be  safely  left  to  the  party 
most  interested — the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  soil — the  debtor  to 
the  State ;  and  the  former  to  the  Relief  Committees  and  the 
paymasters  appointed  by  Government?  It  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  rathei  inconsistent  with  the  professions  of  a  free-trade  Go- 
vernment to  impose  shackles  so  very  cumbrous  and  costly  upon 
improving  agriculturists.  The  trade  in  provisions  is  to  be  free — 
no  rivalry  between  the  State  and  the  shop — no  interference  with 
the  merchant.  '  To  interfere  in  the  provision-trade  would  be,' 
says  the  Government,  '  to  mar  the  hopes  of  the  people  and  to 
diminish  the  supply  of  food  from  abroad:' — but  to  tease  and 
trammel  the  parties  who  are  to  raise  food  at  home — to  thwart, 
it  may  be,  their  wise  and  well-considered  schemes,  and  ^saddle 
them  with  very  hea\7  costs  to  pay  for  the  services  of  inspectors 
who  have  only  annoyed  and  injured  them — this  is  the  freedom 
with  which  agriculture  is  to  be  contented.  But  otherwise,  it 
is  said,  the  advances  of  Government  may  be  misapplied — the 
land  might  perhaps  derive  no  benefit  from  them.  Even  so,  indi- 
viduals alone  would  suffer,  and  suffer  from  their  own  perversity ; 
Government  would  be  secure  of  reimbursement  for  its  advances ; 
— the  poor  would  be  paid  for  their  labour,  even  should  it  turn  out 
unremunerative  to  the  landlord ;  there  would  be  no  sufferer  but 
the  obstinate  man  who  thought  he  could  direct  the  draining  of 
his  fields  better  than  some  ex  officio  superintendent  to  whom  their 
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qualities  were  practically  unknown.  In  his  sufferings,  even  if  he 
did  suffer,  the  freetrade  principle  would  triumph — he  was  left 
free,  and  be  abused  his  freedom.  Even  this  would  be  far  better 
than  the  official  abuse  of  his  thraldom. 

The  promptitude  with  which  the  landed  interest  in  Ireland  had 
addressed  themselves  to  the  duty  of  making  provision  for  the 
poor^  on  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Act  for  their  relief,  was 
worthy  of  high  praise.  Within  the  month  of  September  procla- 
mations were  issued  for  holding  presentment  sessions  in  not  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty- four  places^  and  these  places  in  every 
province,  and  almost  in  every  county.  Ten  were  issued  for  Con- 
naught,  twenty-seven  for  Ulster,  for  Munster  forty-three,  and 
sixty-eight  for  Leinster.  The  lavish  liberality  with  which  money 
was  voted  at  these  sessions  would,  under  other  circumstances,  have 
looked  more  like  madness  than  generosity ;  and  the  rapid  increase 
of  cx])ense  incurred  upon  the  public  works — ^which,  although  they 
extorted  remonstruices  from  the  burdened  landlords,  did  not  steel 
their  hearts,  or  indispose  them  to  offer  new  sacrifices — indicated 
a  very  energetic  benevolence,  prompted  by  a  very  mournful  extent 
of  want  and  suffering.  The  payments  to  labourers  on  public 
works^  which  did  not  amount  to  quite  10,000/.  in  the  month  of 
October,  very  considerably  exceeded  300,000/.  in  November,  and 
presentment  sessions  continued  still  to  be  held,  and  landlords 
continued  to  augment  their  debt  to  the  State,  in  various  instances 
burdening  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  to  an 
amount  exceeding  many  fold  their  net  annual  income. 

But  the  parties  who^  with  such  generous  alacrity,  submitted  to 
burden  themselves,  were  not  blind  to  the  radical  errors  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  under  which  they  consented  to  proceed.  Nor  were 
they  regardless  of  the  duty  which  devolved  upon  them  under  the 
difficult  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  Deputations 
proceeded  to  wait  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  without  concert,  but  with  the  same  views,  and  em- 
powered to  make,  authoritatively,  the  same  representations.  The 
Labour-rate  Act,  his  Excellency  was  informed,  had  had  the 
effect  not  only  of  suspending  the  ordinary  labour  of  the  season^ 
but  of  discouraging,  and  actually  interrupting  and  preventing, 
more  extended  schemes  of  private  enterprise  for  the  employment 
of  the  people.  Landlords  who  had  made  arrangements,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  usual  works,  for  thorough-draining  and  the  like,  on 
an  extended  scale,  were  compelled  to  postpone,  if  not  abandon, 
the  execution  of  their  plans.  They  knew  not  to  what  amount 
they  might  become  amerced,  under  the  new  Act,  for  public 
works  from  which  they  could  derive  no  advantage ;  and  it  became, 
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in  consequence,  matter  of  necessity  that  they  should  abridge  their 
expenses  whererer  reduction  was  practicable. 

While  representations  to  this  effect  were  addressed  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  the  parties  who  made  them  were  showing  a 
strong  disposition  to  unite  in  vigorous  action  for  the  defence 
of  their  common  interests.  The  landlords  were  invited  to 
assemble  in  Dublin,  and,  throwing  aside  all  feelings  of  caste 
or  party^  to  deliberate  upon  the  perils  which  environed  them, 
and  decide  on  the  measures  which  it  befitted  men  so  circum- 
stanced to  adopt.  Beset  with  daily  applications,  menaced  with 
the  assembly  of  a  States  General  in  Dublin,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  interpreting  (that  is  to 
say,  altering)  the  absurd  and  mischievous  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  it  was  accordingly  announced  with  authority  from  the  Castle, 
that  the  utility  of  a  proposed  work  was  not  to  constitute  a  ground 
of  disqualijication !  Thenceforth  it  became  possible  for  a  land- 
lord or  farmer  to  have  his  lands  drained  under  Government  super- 
intendence, at  an  expense  not  exceeding  perhaps  by  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  what  the  work,  equally  well  done,  would 
have  cost  himself,  and  at  the  risk  of  baring  squatted  around  him 
strangers,  who  had  no  better  claim  to  obtain  employment  there 
than  poverty,  perhaps  ascribable  to  misconduct  in  their  proper 
localities.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these  grounds  of  objec- 
tion, social  and  financial,  the  riceregal  interpretation  was  accepted 
as  a  boon— and  presentments  for  works  of  reproductive  labour 
would  have  been  passed  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  had  hot  the  Irish  Government  taken  a  precaution,  by 
which  they  were  in  numerous  instances  rendered  abortive.  It 
was  stipulated  that,  in  order  to  be  protected  against  the  cost  of 
useless  labour,  proprietors  must  divide  among  themselves  the 
whole  amount  charged  against  their  electoral  division,  the  limit 
assigned  by  the  Act,  and  must  then  severally  give  undertakings 
to  repay  within  ten  years  the  Treasury  advance,  and  the  interest 
upon  it  Wherever  (and  the  instances  were  but  too  numerous) 
proprietors  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  the  required  assur- 
ance, the  graciousness  of  Lord  Bessborough*s  interpretation  va- 
nished away,  and  the  Labour-rate  Act  reappeared  in  its  original 
inclemency. 

It  would  be  a  wearisome  waste  of  time  to  recapitulate  the  con« 
current  testimonies  which  have  been  offered  from  every  part  of 
Ireland,  and  from  every  description  of  person,  to  the  baneful 
operation  of  this  enactment.  Under  its  authority  money  has 
been  lavishly  and  perniciously  expended — public  works  most  dis- 
gracefully executed — ordinary  cultivation  has  been  suspended — 
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ixffricuhural  industry  paralysed.  Erery  traveller,  erery  letter 
from  Ireland,  confirms  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the  plan 
adopted.  The  absence  of  all  method  or  principle  in  the  scheme, 
the  undefined,  indiscriminate,  and  estra>'Bgant  manner  in  which 
its  provisions  are  applied,  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  worst  spe- 
cies of  Poor  Law  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  devise.  There 
are  now  400,000  professing  paupers,  receiving  on  an  average 
lid*  per  day,  employed  in  cutting  down  hills  on  the  public 
roads  never  ^fore  complained  of^  and  in  filling  up  hollows 
scarcely  perceptible,  thus  rendering  impassable  at  this  season 
almost  every  road,  public  and  private,  in  the  country.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  persons  so  employed  are  small  farmers,  who,  but 
for  the  invitation  of  the  Irish  Government,  would  have  been 
working  on  their  respective  fields,  forming  composts  for  their 
next  year's  crop,  grumbling  a  little,  as  in  former  years,  getting 
some  reduction  from  their  landlords,  and  so  passing  over  the 
season  of  distress,  as  they  had  been  doing  for  many  years  past. 
It  is  calculated  that  Government  have  thus  given  existence  to 
half  a  million  of  paupers  in  addition  to  those  already  existing,  and 
no  doubt  is  enteruined  that,  before  the  1st  of  May  next,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Labour-rate  Act,  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
population  of  Ireland  will  be  receiving  aid  from  the  public  purse. 

Then  there  is  the  staff  employed  to  superintend  and  direct  this 
work  of  destruction :  there  are  provincial,  county,  and  parochial 
inspectors,  engineers,  surveyors,  and  measurers,  paymasters  and 
pay^clerksy  book-keepers  and  accountants,  with  assistants  in  such 
numbers,  that  even  in  that  country  of  place-hunters  they  cannot 
be  furnished  from  the  ordinary  sources^  and  Government  have 
been  obliged  to  enlist  the  services  of  officers  of  the  army  on  full 
pay,  and  the  county  surveyors  and  other  county  officers  at  extra 
pay.  It  is  thought  by  some  who  have  closely  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  transactions,  that  if  the  moneys  required  to  main- 
tain this  staff  had  been  judiciously  laid  out  in  supplying  pro- 
visions to  the  really  destitute  (numerous  as  these  undoubtedly 
are),  it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  We  see  no 
reason,  quite  the  reverse,  to  complain  of  the  mode  in  which 
these  officers  have  individually  executed  duties  for  the  original 
impolicy  of  which  they  are  not  responsible.  As  far  as  we  have 
heard,  they  have  in  general  conducted  themselves  with  exemplary 
good  sense,  patience,  impartiality,  and  benevolence.  We  owe 
this  tribute  to  a  class  of  persons  whose  duties  were  in  many  cases 
of  so  invidious  a  nature  that  their  very  merits  have  subjected 
them  to  popular  reproach.  It  is,  however,  to  be  deplored  that 
there  have  occurred  some  instances  of  unfortunate  delay  and 
perhaps  of  individual  neglect  in  the  administration  of  relief.  It 
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is  distressing  to  dwell  on  the  calamitous  results  whether  of  acci- 
dent or  of  improvidence^  and  we  will  not  dwell  upon  them ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  state  that  in  many  instances  labourers  employed 
on  the  public  works  have^  according  to  verdicts  returned  at 
coroners*  inquests^  died  of  famine  when  the  wages  of  a  fortnight's 
labour  owing  to  them  were  unpaid.  We  will  not  recite  the 
mournful  and  indignant  complaints  for  which  these  melancholy 
accidents  afforded  a  copious  theme — nor  shall  we  repeat  the  resolu- 
tions of  censure  passed — justly  as  far  as  regarded  their  policy^ 
unjustly  as  regarded  their  charitable  zeal — upon  the  Government, 
upon  its  schemes,  itsplans^  and  its  materials  for  carrying  them  into 
execution.  But  we  cannot  altogether  overlook  the  testimony  borne 
by  official  servants  of  the  Government  to  the  character  of  the 
measure  they  were  appointed  to  administer.  We  shall,  however, 
content  ourselves  wiih  selecting,  from  the  repertories  of  testimony 
with  which  the  newspaper-press  has  supplied  us,  one  or  two 
evidences.  At  a  Presentment  Sessions  in  Tipperary,  on  Friday, 
December  4, — 

'  Colonel  Douglas  (Government  inspector),  having  been  loudly  called 
on,  rose  and  said — I  wish  to  address  mytelf  to  all  the  farmers  assembled 
here,  be  they  large  or  small.    I  am  sent  by  Government  as  Inspector  of 
relief  committees,  and  I  feel  it  m^  duty  to  explain  to  you  the  serious 
consequences  likely  to  fall  on  you  if  you  do  not  in  time  prepare  to  meet 
this  crisis.    I  am  also  desired  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  country — 
what  disposition  is  exhibited  by  the  people  on  public  works.    You  have 
now  both  frost  and  snow  sent  by  God — excellent  manures ;  and  I  fay,  if 
you  neglect  the  tillage^  on  you  must  rest  the  frightful  consequences  of 
bringing  famine  on  the  land ;  and  if  due  preparation  be  not  made,  in  eight 
months  you  will  all  be  starving ;  for  this  is  not  a  question  of  money  but 
of  food,  and  food  you  cannot  have  if  you  do  not  sow  it  now.    It  is  the 
duty  of  every  farmer,  say  rather  his  pecuniary  interest,  for  every  twenty 
acres  of  land  he  possesses,  to  take  one  man  off  [the  list  of]  the  Board  of 
Works,  who  will  trench  in  fifty-five  days  an  acre  of  land,  at  the  cost  of 
about  3/.  2s,  6d.j  thereby  earning  from  15<f.  to  18^.  daily  ;  next  harvest 
the  cost  will  be  more  than  repaid.    It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  it  is  no 
profit  to  take  men  off  the  public  works.    Go  home  from  hence,  and  take 
the  solemn  assurance  of  the  Government  that  they  know  your  wants ; 
they  know  the  quantity  of  grain  in  the  country.  Take  men  off*  the  public 
works,  employ  them  as  I  have  stated,  and  you  will  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  a  foreigner  for  the  food  you  use.    On  Saturday  last 
there  were  employed  on  public  works  throughout  Ireland  276,000  men, 
absolutely  doing  nothing  but  obstructing  the  public  conveyances,   I  was 
in  Cashel  yesterday,  and  there  the  poor-house,  buill;  to  contain  700 
inmates,  had  in  it  850,  and  to  get  to  the  door  I  had  to  force  my  way 
through  500  persons  half  famished,  waiting  for  the  miserable  pittance 
doled  out  to  them  by  a  poor-law  union.    Oh  I  it  was  a  heart-rending 
sight,  and  believe  me  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  I  sincerely  feel.  T(» 
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you,  fkrmen,  I  now  ipeak ;  *t  is  in  your  power  to  amend  this  state  of 
things ;  take  the  men  off  the  puhlic  works,  lend  a  hand  to  relieve  the 
distress  which  now  prevails,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.  These  are  facts 
which  cannot  be  disputed ;  ponder  on  them  well/ 

Such  was  the  wise  and  sound  advice  of  the  Government  officer, 
but  such  also  was  his  official  report  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
Labour-rate  Act  — 276,000  (it  has  since  grown  to  400,000) 
men  employed  on  the  public  works,  and  '  absolutely  doing  nothing 
hiU  obstructing  the  public  conveyances.*  Such  is  the  condemnation 
by  the  Government  (we  may  say)  of  the  work  of  its  own  bands. 
*  Farmers,  come,  take  the  men  off  the  public  works — lend  a  hand 
to  relieve  the  distress  which  now  prevails,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.* 
What  a  piteous  response  to  the  appeal  of  farmers  and  landlords 
against  the  measure  from  which  they  are  now  solicited  to  protect 
themselves  and  the  country !  They  had  anticipated,  and  pre- 
dicted, those  baleful  consequences.  Tn  defiance  of  their  expostu- 
lations. Government  persisted  in  its  adherence  to  an  evil  policy, 
and,  while  still  persevering  in  it,  prays  to  be  protectcil  from  its  ne- 
cessary results.  It  was  a  procedure  of  complicate<l  rashness  and 
wrong.  Its  first  move  was  to  withdraw  labourers  from  agricultural 
occupations,  and  amerce  the  landholder  for  their  maintenance ; 
and  having  thus  compelled  the  farmer  to  pay  heavily  for  the  injury 
done  him,  its  final  act  is  a  recommendation  to  him  to  pay  over 
again,  in  order  that  the  injury  it  has  inflicted  upon  him  do  not 
prove  his  utter  ruin.  '  We  will  bribe  workmen  to  desert  you,  but 
you  must  supply  us  with  the  means  to  bribe.'  This  was  the 
address  of  the  public  Labour-rate — its  prologue,  before  the 
tragedy  began ;  and  when  the  plot  has  thickened,  and  the  mischief 
has  been  done,  its  cry  is, '  Take  off  these  workmen  from  us — bribe 
them  to  withdraw,  to  avert  calamity  and  ruin ;  but  this  time  you 
must  be  the  direct  bribers — you  must  now  find  from  your  own 
impoverished  resources — ^resources  impoverished  by  us — the 
means  to  effect  your  purpose.'  How  much  better  had  these 
workmen  been  hired  out  to  the  landholders  from  the  beginning ! 
How  much  better  had  the  Government  located  all  the  labourers 
with  those  who  would  have  employed  them  to  advantage,  than  to 
have  drawn  them  away  from  the  improvement  of  the  soil  to  the 
destruction  of  the  roads ;  and  then,  after  pillaging  the  farmer  by 
this  highway  robbery,  offer  him  back  his  workman  again !  And 
we  must  add,  that  one  of  the  most  serious  mistakes  made  by 
Government,  and  it  was  an  early  one,  was  this  total  neglect  of 
locality  and  vicinage,  and  that  depdts  for  grain  were  not 
formed  in  the  more  remote  districts  for  the  supply  of  those  who, 
by  their  labour  or  from  relief  committees,  might  procure  the 
means  of  purchasing ;  and  this  has  been  peculiarly  neglected  in 
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localities  wherOj  it  tbould  have  been  known,  it  would  be  most 
required. 

But  there  are  two  aspecto  to  most  tbingi,  and  it  niigbt  not  teem 
fair,  after  having  recited  a  confession  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  through  its  official  organ^  not  to  give  a  specimen  also 
of  the  case  made  by  another  Govemmimt  officer  in  its  defence. 
We  shall  quote  from  a  report  of  proceedings  at  the  Presentment 
Sessions  held  in  East  Carbery  towards  the  close  of  November 
{Dublin  Evening  Mail,  Nov.  30). 

'  Captain  Jones  would  propose  as  an  amendment  that  they  pro- 
ceed under  the  letter  [Mr.  LabDuchere's  letter].  He  felt  as  strongly 
as  any  man  the  impracticability  of  carrying  out  the  letter;  still  he 
thought  thev  would  go  with  a  better  face  before  the  Governmeut,  if 
they  showea  a  disposition  to  carry  it  out  as  far  as  they  could.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  continued  the  present  system,  it  would  not 
alone  be  ruinous  to  the  landlords,  but  also  to  the  farmers  and 
labourers,  for  by  it  they  were  handed  over  to  a  set  of  officials  who 
would  ruin  them  all.  {Cries  of  Hear,)  Things  were  carried  on  by 
those  parties  in  a  way  that,  if  any  gentleman's  steward  were  to  act 
so,  be  would  be  turned  out  of  doors  at  a  half-hour's  notice.  (Hearj 
hear.)  The  works  were  estimated  for  by  the  officials  themselves — they 
got  the  amounts  they  asked  for ;  these  sums  were  expended,  and  now 
the  gentlemen  said  they  were  insufficient  (Ifaor,  hear.)  Look  at 
some  of  the  roads,  and  could  anything  exceed  the  waste  of  money,  which 
was  all  the  result  of  the  ineffioiency  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  of  the 
neglect  and  incompetency  of  its  officers?  {Hear^  hear,) 

*  Captain  Hubamd  (Government  Inspector)  begged  leave  to  remove 
the  false  impression  which  might  be  created  by  two  or  three  misstate- 
ments, or  mistakes,  which  had  been  made.  It  was  stated  that  the 
estimates  were  made  by  the  Board  of  Works.  Now,  he  believed  the 
fact  was,  that  they  were  made  by  the  applicants  and  the  sessions.  As 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  performance,  he  would  merely  say,  as  Captain 
Jones  had  referred  to  certain  works  which  were  incomplete — the  sums 
granted  being  run  out — this  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  sending  on  the  works  old  women,  cripples,  and  blind  persons* 

^  Captain  Jones — There  were  no  women  put  to  work  in  this  barony. 

*  Captain  HuBAND^Perhaps  not  In  this,  but  certainly  there  were  in 
some  baronies ;  but  undoubtedly  in  this  the  halt  and  blind  were  sent  to 
the  roads,  and  then,  forsooth,  it  was  expected  the  works  would  be  done 
within  the  estimates,  {Hear^  hear.)  If  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
sent  persons  incaoable  of  work  to  do  work,  and  that  these  physical  in- 
capables  were  obliged  to  be  paid,  who  was  to  blame?  Was  it  the 
Government?  The  Government  officers?  The  assistants  ?  Or  was  it 
those  gentlemen  who  sent  people  to  make  roads  who  could  not  crawl,  and 
could  do  nothing  towards  road-making  unless  they  sat  down  and  with 
their  nails  clawed  the  earth  like  savages  ?  He  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble — he  had  besought  the  gentlemen  to  protect  themselves,  and  not 
to  act  so  reekle^sly  with  the  public  funds — fiinds  they  would  have  to 
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reimbum.  But  still  it  went  on,  and  day  after  day  wert  poured  in  upon 
bim,  until  be  bad  upoo  tbe  lists  for  employment  almost  every  man  in 
tbe  country.  The  works  were  flooded  [with  labourers].  Where  50  was 
the  greatest  number  that  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  work,  there  were  300 : 
they  were  standing  upon  one  another's  heels — m  fact,  if  one  of  them 
attempted  to  throw  a  shovel  of  stuff,  it  must  be  into  his  neighbour's  face. 
Under  these  circumstances,  how  could  it  be  expected  that  the  works  could 
be  made  within  estimate  P  Last  week  he  was  requested  to  remove  from 
the  works  persons  put  on  by  the  relief  committee  belonging  to  third  and 
fourth  class  houses ;  in  fact,  the  system  had  increaaed  to  such  an  extent 
that  h«  believed  there  were  in  this  riding  30,000  persons  upon  public 
works.  This  being  the  real  state  of  facts,  it  was  not  fair  of  country 
gentlemen  to  stand  up  in  public  court  and  accuse  the  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Works  of  inattention — men  who  were,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, night  and  day  doing  their  utmost  to  protect  the  ratepayers  of  the 
country  from  the  consequences  their  own  acts  must  brins  upon  them. 
(ZTeor,  hear,)  The  causeway  had  been  spoken  of  as  having  been  exe- 
cuted in  an  inefficient  manner.  Now,  what  was  the  fact?  It  was  this 
— that  whoever  estimated  for  the  causeway  conceived  the  project  in  so 
unprofessional  a  manner  that  no  engineer  could  carry  it  out.  He  con- 
ceived it  badly-- he  estimated  for  it  inefficiently— and  consequently  its 
execution  was  bad.  That  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Board  of  Works  nor 
of  their  officers ;  and  now  that  the  mischief  was  done,  they  had  only  to 
remedy  it  in  the  best  way  they  could. 

^  Mr.  HuNGsafORD — I  do  not  blame  Captain  Hubaud. 

'  Hon.  Captain  Bbknard — Every  one  must  admit  that  Captain 
Huband  is  a  most  painstaking  man.  (Hear,  hear,)  * 

'  Captain  Huband  was  a  painstaking  man.*  Very  true;  and 
most  of  tbe  other  Government  officers  niigbt  be  similarly  ac- 
quitted of  all  personal  complaints  made  against  tbem  :-^but  this 
acquittal  implies  condemnation  of  tbe  system  of  which  they  are 
agents,  ^  Whoever  estimated  for  tbe  causeway  conceived  tbe  project 
in  so  unprofessional  a  manner  that  no  engineer  could  carry  it  out.* 
And  yet  money  was  expended  upon  it ;  and  Government,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  its  Hoard  of  Works,  sanctioned  the  expen- 
diture. '  If  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  sent  persons  incapable 
of  work  to  do  work,  and  that  these  physical  incapables  were 
obliged  to  be  paid,  who  was  to  blame  ?  Was  it  the  Government  ? 
The  Government  officers?*  Most  certainly  in  this  respect  it  was. 
Wherever  lay  the  responsibility,  there  lay  the  blame ;  and  power 
and  responsibility  were  necessarily  associated.  The  '  gentlemen  of 
the  country '  had  no  power  to  engage  tbe  labourers,  whom  the  most 
they  could  do  was  to  recommend  lox  employment.  They  sent  in- 
dividuals who  desired  employment ;  they  had  no  power  to  grant 
their  desire.  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that,  in  various  instances, 
looking  upon  the  parade  of  public  works  as  a  mischievous  delu- 
sion, a  scheme  from  which  no  good  was  likely  to  be  derived, 
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country  gentlemen  were  indiflTerent  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
persons  thej  recommended.  The  poor  were  to  be  fed,  and  they 
were  taxed  to  provide  food  for  them,  and  they  sent  them  where 
only  the  food  was  to  be  had :  it  was  an  illusion  got  up  by  the 
Government  that  those  who  were  maintained  should  play  at 
the  game  of  'public  works ' — a  very  popular  game^  where  everybody 
was  to  win  without  risk  or  trouble  at  the  expense  of  the  gentry — 
and  the  gentry  were  of  opinion  that  no  great  amount  of  bodily 
strength  was  required  for  such  an  amusement.  But,  whatever 
country  gentlemen  thought  or  did,  if  Government  were  serious 
in  its  intentions  that  relief  should  be  strictly  measured  by  work,  it 
ought  to  have  instructed  its  officers  to  reject  every  man,  however 
recommended,  who  was  incapable  of  doing  the  work  for  which  he 
asked  to  be  paid,  and  turned  over  the  halt  and  the  blind  to  the  care 
of  the  ordinary  poor-law.  Such  would  have  been  the  strict  prin- 
ciple of  duty  ;  but  we  confess  we  are  not  disposed  to  complain 
that  it  was  not  rigorously  followed.  We  cannot  regret  that,  in 
such  a  general  squandering,  a  few  pence  fell  into  the  trembling 
hands  of  age  and  infirmity. 

No  man,  we  apprehend,  will  say  or  think  that,  were  the  works 
in  which  the  public  labourers  engaged  works  of  reproductive  in- 
dustry, the  landholder  on  whose  property  they  were  employed 
would  admit  those  incapables  whom  the  Government  entertained, 
or  permit  the  assemblage  of  those  multitudes  which  rendered 
useful  labour  impossible.  The  island  would  have  worn  a  different 
aspect  had  the  Labour-rate  Act  been  devised  in  a  spirit  of  true 
wisdom.  It  would  nowhere  exhibit  those  tumultuous  gangs  upon 
the  road,  which  made  the  solitudes  of  ihe  field  seem  more  painful 
and  more  alarming.  Labour  would  have  a  wholesome  distribu- 
tion ;  men  would  be  found  working  near  their  homes,  on  perhaps 
their  own  fields,  with  the  quietness  belonging  to  the  familiar  scene, 
and  the  animation  inspired  where  the  labour  is  not  that  of  the 
mere  mercenary,  but  of  one  who  looks  to  future  harvests  for  the 
completion  of  his  recompense.  Social  habits  would  not  have 
been  broken  up  ;  the  labourer  would  not  have  to  travel  far  for  the 
privilege  to  toil ;  he  would  not  have  to  seek  a  new  abode,  where 
he  was  to  be  associated  with  strangers ;  he  would  sleep  under  his 
own  humble  roof ;  he  would  sit  at  his  own  fire-side,  with  his 
family  grouped  around  him — he  would  do  as  he  usually  had  done 
in  bad  seasons,  only  that  he  would  have  received  money  wages  or 
oatmeal  wages  instead  of  potato  wages.  This  was  the  plan  of 
labour  the  Irish  landholders  most  earnestly  desired,  and  this  was 
the  plan  which  Government  denied  them.  Who  is  to  blame  for 
the  results  of  the  scheme,  adopted  contrary  to  all  sound  policy, 
and,  we  might  almost  say,  in  defiance  of  nature  ? 
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Nearly  one  million  of  monej  hat  now  been  expended  in  this 
nselesf  and  demoralizing  labour — a  million  of  money — and  the 
distress  is  rapidly  augmenting,  the  demands  upon  the  Treasury 
are  becoming  heavier*  and  the  famine-stricken  population  becoming 
more  disaffected  and  desperate.  Resistance  to  law  has  become 
fiercer  and  more  resolute ;  armed  bands  ttre  to  be  seen  prowling 
along  the  roads ;  even  in  populous  towns  labourers  have  presented 
themselves  before  official  authorities  with  the  spade  on  one  shoulder 
and  a  musket  on  the  other ;  murder  has  been  committed  with  im- 
punity in  the  light  of  day  in  a  crowded  street;  old  favourites  of  the 
popular  party,  high  in  station,  ultra-liberal  in  principle,  not  unge- 
nerous in  their  habits  of  life,  have  been  not  merely  menaced  but 
assailed,  and  have  escaped  with  difficulty  from  their  pursuers. 
Gloomy  as  are  the  deepening  prospects  of  the  coming  days,  cheer- 
less and  more  cheerless  as  the  destitution  of  the  poor  man  grows, 
the  more  animated  becomes  the  trade  in  Jire^^Lrms;  shopkeepers  in 
country  towns  add  this  new  department  to  their  commerce ;  auc- 
tioneers in  market-places  openly  offer  for  sale  gun  and  ^word  and 
bayonet,  which  gleam  out  ominously,  lifted  above  the  up-turned 
faces  of  a  multitude  stimulated  into  eager  competition;  the  ar- 
mourers* shops  are  busy ;  and  many  a  time  the  son  who  has  gone 
to  market  with  money  in  hand  to  purchase  food  for  a  famishing 
household,  neglects  the  commission,  and  tells  his  hungry  brothers 
and  sorrowful  mother  that  he  has  made  better  provision  for  them 
in  bringing  home  arms  and  ammunition. 

We  can  state  from  the  best  authority,  that  in  Tipperary  arms 
are  vended  and  purchased  at  markets  and  fairs  by  persons 
half-clad  and  apparently  destitute — so  many  as  three  hundred 
stand  in  one  day.  Every  tenant  is  thus  prepared  to  resist  the 
landlord,  agent,  or  bailiff  who  may  venture  to  execute  a  decree  or 
make  a  distress.  If  the  landlord  or  his  agent  happens  to  reside 
on  or  near  the  property,  the  hills  and  valleys  resound  during  the 
entire  night  with  the  discharges  of  musketry,  for  the  purpose  of 
intimating  their  state  of  preparation.  There  is  no  security  for 
life  or  property,  nor  can  either  be  enjoyed  as  if  the  possessor 
lived  in  a  country  where  a  government  existed,  or  in  which  law 
prevailed.  We  fear  the  same  picture  might  be  drawn  of 
most  other  counties  in  the  south  and  west.  Even  in  the 
north,  and  particularly  where  the  peasantry  are  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  fire-arms  are  publicly  offered  for  sale  in  the 
fairs  and  markets,  and  greedily  purchased.  Even  while  we  write, 
a  case  has  occurred  within  our  own  knowledge,  of  several  boxes 
of  fire-arms  having  been  brought  into  the  market  of  a  small  town 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics, 
and  disposed  of  at  the  low  price  of  \2s,  6d.  for  each  gun  and 
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bayonet.  According  to  tbe  Carhw  Sentinel  of  last  week,  there 
was  a  public  Auction  in  that  place^  at  which  500  guns,  lOOO 
pistols,  5000  percussion-caps,  &c.  &c.  were  disposed  of— and  such 
was  the  'anxiety  of  the  peasantry'  that '  the  supply  did  not  equal 
the  demand.'  This  Auction  was  a  noticeable  feature — but  the 
sale  of  a  very  cheap  kind  of  fire-arms  by  itinerant  traders  prevails 
in  every  county  in  Ireland,  and  continues  to  increase. 

We  subjoin  the  advertisement  of  a  vender  of  arms  in  a  country 
town,  bearing  as  iu  motto  an  extract  of  Mr.  Labouchere*s  letter. 

•  TO  THB  PUBLIC. 

*  "  J%e  right  ef  carrying  arms  for  lawful  ehfeeis^  which  every 
JrisXwtan  now  poi$e$9es.**'^Chief  Secretary  $  Letter. 

'  Peter  Flanagan,  locksmith  and  gunmaker,  grateful  for  past  favoors, 
begs  leave  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  public  in  genertl,  that  he  has 
just  received  his  winter  assortment  of  fire-arms  from  Birmingham  direct^ 
which  he  is  enabled  to  dispose  of  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

*  N.B.— Guns,  pistds,  and  all  kinds  of  arms  repaired. 
« 27,  High  Street: 

What  is  to  be  the  end  6i  this?  Are  we  prepared  in  England 
to  comply  with  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  demand  of  thirty  millions  for  tbe 
cultivation  of  the  small  farms  from  which  the  occupiers  have  beea 
seduced  by  the  temptation  of  Government  work  7  Has  any  one 
thought  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
armed  labourers  who  cannot  be  turned  off  or  disbanded  at  pleasmre  ? 
Will  the  Government  which  has  evoked  this  terrible  apparition 
conjure  it  hence?  Has  it  been  inadvertently  summoned f  Or  has 
it  been  called  up  with  deliberation  and  purpose;  and  is  the 
country  to  be  abandoned  to  it  ? 

The  declaration  of  Lord  Jdin  Russell  respecting  the  compul- 
sion to  which  the  holders  of  real  property  were  to  become  legally 
subject,  was  forcibly  dilated  on  in  a  manifesto  conteinii^  Mr. 
O'Conneirs  reading  of  the  Minister's  bill ;  and  if  Mr.  La- 
bouchere*s  letter  of  instructions  to  the  Irish  magistrates  (which  he 
ought  to  have  known  was  wholly  superfluous  as  regarded  then,  but 
which  might  set  other  parties  on  inquiring  as  to  tbe  purposes  for 
which  arms  might  be  '  lawfully '  carried)  were  to  be  woven  into 
one  piece  with  the  two  preceding  notifications,  a  very  consist etil 
sdieme  could  be  sht^ed  out — but  a  scheme  by  no  means  favour* 
able  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order.  The  Govern* 
ment  had  dedared  landlords  legally  chargeaUe  with  a  provision 
for  the  poor,  and  at  the  same  time  proclaimed  that  the  re- 
strictioQS  which  had  embarrassed  the  mass  of  the  people  in  their 
acquisition  of  arms,  ever  since  the  hegpammg,  or  before  the 
beginning,  of  tbe  last  century  were  now  removed.  This  was 
doing  much  which  agitators  could  turn  to  a  pernicious  aceomrt.; 
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but  when  landlords  were  fonnd,  under  the  double  duress  of 
the  Goyemment  and  the  mob^  to  acquiesce  in  the  principle  of 
confiscation — when  the  poor  Were  found  eager  in  the  exercise 
of  their  new  privilege  to  make  investments  in  the  shape  of  arms 
and  ammunition — and  when  the  Chief  Secretary  had  volunteered 
his  curious  lecture  on  the  legitimate  arming  of  the  populace,  it 
would  not  be  irrational  to  imagine  that  a  more  subtle  spirit  than 
their  own  guided  the  cabinet  councils  of  Downing  Street  and 
Dublin  Castle — a  spirit  of  more  deadly  hostility  against  the 
landed  interest  of  Ireland^  and  its  corollary,  English  connexion. 

There  may  be  a  motive  more  to  be  dreaded  than  mere  vulgar 
disaffection.  It  is  manifest  that  agencies  are  at  work  which  pro- 
pose as  their  end  the  formation  in  Ireland  of  what  they  call  a 
TuUional  union^  because  its  essence  is  hostility  to  England^  into 
which  all  the  parties  of  old  times  are,  they  pretend,  to  be  absorbed. 
Many  individuals  of  energy  and  ability  have  engaged  in  this 
design ;  and,  as  yet,  no  person  of  commanding  influence  and  sta- 
tion has  taken  a  decided  part  against  it.  Mr.  O'Connell  is  now 
mplying  himself  to  the  assailable  points  in  the  great  proprietary 
class,  with  more  dexterity  than  he  needed  to  acquire  influence 
over  the  masses ;  though  indeed  some  of  the  very  topics  he  at 
one  time  urged  to  make  the  populace  conscious  of  their  power 
are  those  of  which  he  now  avails  himself  to  convince  the  gentry 
that,  unless  they  unite  into  a  compact  body,  and  unite  with  him, 
to  guard  themselves  against  British  legislation,  they  must  sink 
under  its  oppressive  enactments.  We  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
countenancing  such  a  conspiracy.  There  is  no  salvation  for 
either  England  or  Ireland,  but  above  all  for  the  gentry  of  Ire^ 
land,  but  in  the  maintenance  of  the  union  and  the  integrity  of 
the  empire;  but  we  must  say  that  a  course  of  legislation  and 
government,  such  as  we  have  been  exposing^  would  explain,  if  it 
could  not  excuse,  some  desperate  resolution  on  the  part  of  men 
who,  fleeing  themselves  between  two  imminent  dangers,  should 
allow  a  feeling  of  indignation  to  decide  them  as  to  which  they 
would  brave.  Lord  John  Russell,  when  withdrawing  the  Arma 
Bill,  did  not  disguise 

*  his  sense  of  the  increased  responsibility  thus  incurred  by  his  Govern- 
ment. The  condition  of  Ireland/  he  said,  *  encourages  me  to  hope 
that  when  Parliament  parts  altogether  with  these  restrictions,  we  may 
find  that  the  state  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  enable  us  altogether  to 
dispense  with  them.  (Cheers.)  But  at  the  same  time  I  should  say, 
as  strongly  as  possible,  that  Her  Majesty's  ministers  will  only  consider 
their  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property  ia  Ireland  in-* 
creased — that  whatever  measures  may  he  necessary  either  for  ihe  strin- 
geot  maintenance  of  the  existing  laws,  or  for  the  enforcement  of  all  the 
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profisions  of  the  law  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  Ireland,  or  if 
tt  should  be  unfortunately  necessary  to  demand  eactraordinary  powers 
to  preserve  life  and  property  in  Ireland^  we  will  not  shrink  from  our 
duty  (cheers)  ;  and  thtX  we  are  determined— hoping  and  believing  aa 
we  do  that  it  will  be  possible  not  to  resort  to  extraordinary  measures 
which  may  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  subject  (hear!  hear !) — that  we  are 
determined  that  the  security  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland  shall  not 
suffer.    (Loud  applause.)* 

Such  was  the  ministerial  pledge — the  time  hai  come  for  the 
redemption  of  it.  The  concession  to  which  it  was  annexed  had 
been  extorted,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  by  the  demands  of 
the  Repeal  party  in  Ireland.  With  his  usual  prudence,  Mr. 
0*Connell  took  care  that  this  should  be  no  secret,  '  requesting,* 
in  Conciliation  Hall,  in  Dublin,  on  the  same  day  on  which  I^rd 
John  Russell  uttered  his  retractation  in  Parliament — that  same 
memorable  seventeenth  of  August — '  that  a  petition  on  the  subject 
of  the  Arms  Bill,  containing  50,000  signatures,  should  not  be 
forwarded,  because  he  had  that  morning  received  intelligence 
that  the  Government,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  tlie  Irish 
PEOPLE,  had  WITHDRAWN  THAT  MEASURE.*  The  announcement 
was  received  with  loud  cheers,  heartier,  no  doubt,  than  greeted 
the  ministerial  communication  in  Parliament,  and  was  spread 
abroad  throughout  the  country,  and  more  especially  among  the 
classes  upon  whom  its  effect  would  be  most  mischievous,  far  more 
industriously  than  the  lame  and  impotent  pledge  which  followed, 
without,  for  any  practical  purpose,  mending  Lord  John's  most 
rash,  weak,  and  mischievous  concession.  Will  the  same  influ- 
ence by  which  the  noble  Lord  was  coerced  into  this  humiliating 
submission,  forbid  him  now  to  redeem  his  pledge  7  Has  be  more 
dirt  to  eat? 

It  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  folly  and  weak  fear  on  our 
parts  to  see  in  this  armament  the  strongest  symptom  yet  exhi- 
bited of  the  possibility  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union.  'No  such 
result,*  we  may  be  told,  '  can  be  reasonably  apprehended.  The 
Imperial  Parliament  will  not  yield.'  We  do  not  undertake  to 
say  what  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  not  do,  after  its  permitting 
the  late  minister  to  repeal,  in  1846,  his  own  com  law  of  1842, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  to  withdraw  his  own  Arms  Act  within  ten 
days  after  its  proposal,  and  at  a  crisis  when,  if  there  never  bad 
been  an  Arms  Act  before,  it  had  become  indispensably  neces- 
sary ;  but  we  boldly  affirm  that  a  most  awful  responsibility  im- 
pends over  those  who  have  seduced  or  driven  the  bewildered 
Parliament  into  such  perilous  inconsistendes. 

There  is  a  department  of  the  Irish  newspapers^  called  '  State 
of  the  Country,*  which  statesmen  might  read  with  advantage, 
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and  which  has  at  this  day  a  feature  of  novelty  to  give  it  addi« 
tional  recommendation.  It  describes  two  processes  not  usually 
found  in  close  association— one  the  agencies  to  relieve  suffering 
by  charitable  exertion,  and  the  other  the  violence  and  crime 
for  which  a  similar  end  is  made  the  pretext.  One  column  will 
contain  the  benevolent  proceedings  at  petty  sessions  and  relief 
committees — and  parallel  to  it  will  be  found  recitals  of  lawless- 
ness and  barbarity  —  bodies  of  men  appearing  in  arms  —  bur- 
glaries to  procure  arms  —  robberies  —  skirmishes,  in  which  the 
armed  peasantry  try  their  newly  and  'legitimately'  acquired 
muskets  upon  the  police — murders,  attended  with  all  the  usual 
revoking  circumstances,  the  cruelties  of  unsparing  vengeance,  the 
horrors  of  mercenary  assassination.  Such  enormities,  following  in 
the  train  of  such  mercies  —  for  charity  had  the  precedence  of 
crime — denote  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  lawlessness  and 
malignity,  or  else  a  purpose  of  graver  ambition  that  prudent 
statesmen  should  be  anxious  to  investigate. 

But  what  should  the  Legislature  and  the  Government  do  ?  This 
is  a  question  to  which  we  almost  think  the  best  answer  would  be 
— undo  all  they  have  done — and  this  they  will  have  to  do.  But 
the  question  is  of  more  general  application,  and  we  have  be* 
fore  us  hundreds  of  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland, 
for  which  everybody  seems,  after  the  hint  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 
consider  this  as  a  most  opportune  and,  so  far,  lucky  occasion. 
The  famine,  it  seems,  is  a  blessing  because  it  affords  a  necessity 
for  doing  something,  and  an  excuse  for  doing  anything.  The 
patient  is  dying  of  one  acute  disease,  and  instead  of  confining  our 
attention  to  that,  we  are  invited  to  take  this  moment  for  curing 
him  of  several  natural  deformities  with  which  he  was  born,  and 
divers  chronic  complaints  which  have  been,  they  say,  for  years 
and  years  accumulating  upon  him.  For  our  part,  we  will  not 
condescend  to  notice  the  ill-timed  quackeries  with  which  our  eyes 
and  ears  are  assailed  from  all  sides.  We  have  reason  to  fear  that 
some  of  them  will  be  adopted  and  propounded  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  pursuance  of  that  great  axiom  of  Irish  policy — doing 
something  !  When  the  Ministers  produce  their  *  some  new  things,' 
we  will  deal  with  them. 

We  do  not  question  that  passing  events  must  throw  great  and 
important  lights  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  afford  useful  data 
for  future  and  calmer  legislation.  The  calamity  that  immediately 
presses  upon  us  has,  however,  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
indigenous — we  may  so  call  them — evils  of  Ireland.  It  is  afflicting 
equally  the  sober  and  orderly  Presbyterian  population  of  the 
Highlands ;  and  to  set  about  legislating  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  Ireland,  under  the  bewildering  pressure  of  the  hour, 
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could  only  be  legislating:  —  as  Mirabeau  said  of  hasty  will* 
making — *ab  irato,  ab  inAecilli,  a  territo,  a  delirantef*  Nothing 
but  passion  or  folly  could  think  the  moment  of  a  conflagraticm  a 
At  time  for  making  a  new  arrangement  of  the  furniture^  or  a  fresh 
distribution  of  the  o£Sces  of  a  family  mansion.  When  we  have 
extinguished  the  fire^  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  precau- 
tions for  the  future.  The  most  we  can  now  do  is  to  diligently 
prepare  ourselves  for  turning  to  account  the  information  which 
this  species  of  earthquake  will  have  opened  to  us.  This  should 
he  carefully  collected  for  future  use. 

There  is,  however,  we  repeat,  a  duty  by  which  all  other  con- 
siderations must  be  preceded,  and  which  applies  equally  in  poipt 
of  conscience,  though  differently  in  degree,  to  our  less  importunate 
and  troublesome^  but  not  therefore  less  interesting  and  deserving, 
fellow- subjects  of  Scotland.  Famine  claims  the  first  atten- 
tion. It  is  God's  visitation,  and  should  not  be  postponed  for  any 
less  momentous  concern.  How  inany  human  beings  are  likely 
to  suffer  under  it  ?  How  long  will  the  visitation  endure  ?  This  is 
the  urgency  which  demands  immediate  attention.  Then  follow 
the  questions — What  amount  of  money  must  be  raised  for  the 
sustenance  of  life?  Upon  whom  shall  the  burden  of  repayment  be 
laid  ?  How  shall  the  expenditure  needful  for  the  present  scarcity 
be  appropriated  ?  To  this  last  and  very  important  question,  as 
respects  Ireland  at  least,  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  landholders  seem  to  give  the  true  answer.  The 
owners  of  the  soil  in  many  instances  are  very  much  impoverished 
— the  poorer  classes  of  the  tenantry  starving  under  the  blight  of 
potatoes — the  wealthier  suffering  under  accumulated  burdens, 
their  rents  unpaid,  their  rental  taxed,  their  voluntary  offerings 
also  (voluntary  offerings  which  the  pressure  has  rendered  com- 
pulsory) tending  to  increase  their  embarrassments — are  they  able 
to  till  their  grounds  as  they  ought  to  be  cultivated,  after  such  a 
year  as  the  past,  in  apprehension  of  the  season  which  is  approach- 
ing ?  Imperfection  in  the  measures  of  the  Legislature  and  Go- 
vernment defeated  the  project  which  was  once  entertained  of  a 
system  of  drainage  extended  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The 
mischief  thus  done  can  be  repaired  now  only  by  aiding  the  agri* 
culturist  who  needs  assistance,  on  the  terms  already  offered  to 
him,  but  leaving  him  free  to  select  the  kind  and  the  sphere  of 
labour  which  he  shall  prefer.  How  many  labourers  will  farmers 
and  landlords  employ  and  pay  ?  is  the  question  which  Government 
should  now  propose ;  and  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  objection  that  the  sums  expended  on  the  soil  in  spring  shall  aid 
in  protecting  the  country  against  an  autumn  and  winter  of  scarcity. 
If  all  the  labour  in  the  market  cannot  find  employment,  property 
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of  erery  description  should  be  made  answerable  for  the  common 
dutj  of  all  men,  and  rerenae  thus  raised,  to  meet  a  great  emer* 
gency,  should  be  disposed  of  with  the  discretion  which  so  solemn 
an  occasion  demands. 

This  will  be  the  first  duty  of  the  Legislature^  and  we  haye  no 
doubt  that  it  has  already  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Government;  who,  we  think,  have  hitherto  shown  (except  in  the 
grand  legislative  errors  originally  committed,  and  their  devolution 
of  patronage  and  authority  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  0*Connell)  a 
laudable  desire  to  make  as  little  change  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  as  was  possible — they  have,  we  think,  wisely  abstained 
from  sounding  an  ostentatious  alarm — they  have  not  assembled 
Parliament  in  nervous  haste ;  they  have  exercised,  we  have  no 
doubt,  their  best  diligence  in  providing  food,  but  they  have  done 
so  with  the  discretion  and  quiet  firmness  of  men  who  command 
their  own  fears  in  order  not  to  alarm  others.  We  wish  we  could 
persuade  ourselves  that  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  pursue 
the  same  course  in  Parliament.  We  entirely  reject  the  painful 
suspicion  which  we  know  has  prevailed  in  some  quarters,  that 
they  have  from  the  beginning  purposed  the  ruin  of  the  Irish 
landed  proprietors,  and  the  accomplishment  of  it  by  such  a 
nefarious  contrivance  as  the  Labour-rate  Bill.  Such  motives 
may  perhaps  have  actuated  some  of  their  secret  and  subtle 
tempters,  but  cannot  have  entered  into  the  hearts  of  English 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  class,  and  several  of 
them  distinguished  by  personal  qualities  entirely  worthy  of  their 
station.  We  believe  that  *  cunning  suggestion '  misled  <ind  '  pres- 
sure from  without '  precipitated  them  into  the  career  which  has 
proved  so  disastrous.  They  have  not  erred  beyond  recall — ^they 
may  yet  return  to  safer  courses,  and  even  repair  much  of  the 
mischief  they  have  wrought  Will  they  volunteer  a  generous 
confession  that  they  have  erred  and  are  desirous  to  amend?— or 
will  they  persist,  until  the  Legislature  compels  them  to  change 
their  course,  or  until  a  great  national  convulsion  has  been  the  issue 
of  the  guilty  experiment?  Whatever  be  the  issue,  this  is  a  truth 
which  ought  to  be  remembered — Lord  John  Russell*s  Govern- 
ment found  Ireland,  after  a  year  of  a  severe  vintation,  compara- 
tively prosperous  and  tranquil,  or  only  disturbed  by  the  conse- 
quences of  that  deplorable  struggle  of  which  h$  gave  the  first 
signal.  It  had  ample  time,  and  was  assured  of  ample  support 
in  making  provision  for  a  second  year's  scarcity,  of  which  notices 
not  to  be  misunderstood  were  numerous  and  obrious.  With  such 
knowledge,  and  with  such  power  at  his  command,  his  Govern- 
ment oTOred  undeniable  testimony  to  the  peacefulness  of  the 
country  in  the  withdrawal  of  all  restrainta  on  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms. 
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arms.  The  present  state  of  the  country  is>  therefore,  that  which 
the  Government  has  made  it,  and  which  it  must  now  endeavour 
to  unmake  it.*  We  do  not  want  quack  remedies  for  doubtful 
diseases — remedies  in  the  effect  of  which  nobody  believes,  for 
diseases  on  the  causes  of  which  no  two  even  of  the  nostrum- 
mongers  are  agreed.  We  must  first  endeavour  to  restore  the 
country  to  a  state  of  safety.  You  cannot  expect  the  beneficent 
influence  of  resident  landlords  in  a  country  in  which  murder  dogs 
their  walks  and  besieges  their  houses,  lou  cannot  expect  a  fer- 
tilising employment  of  capital  on  a  soil  where  rent  is  treated  as 
if  it  were  robbery,  and  paid  by  a  bullet.  You  must  not  fa- 
cilitate to  the  reckless  peasant  the  acquisition  of  the  weapon  which 
hangs  before  him  in  his  idle  hour  to  suggest  the  facility  of  crime. 
We  must  have  a  stringent  Arms  Act — one  that  can  be  practically 
and  effectually  worked.  We  must  have  a  real  and  efficient  Coercion 
Act— one  that  will  vest  such  discretionary  powers  in  the  Govern* 
ment  as  will  enable  it  on  every  emergency  to  afford  prompt  pro- 
tection to  the  well-disposed  by  placing  districts,  if  necessary,  under 
military  law,  as  well  as  to  extend  to  them  the  advantages  of  a 
summary  enforcement  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
the  laws.  These  or  some  tantamount  measures  are  immediately 
necessary.  We  must  also  have  a  rational  and  effective  poor-law, 
formed  not  on  abstract  theories,  but  on  a  conscientious  considera- 
tion of  the  very  complicated  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the 
very  peculiar  character  of  the  people — real  and  undeserved  desti- 
tution must  be  reheved,  but  the  most  jealous  care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  public  charity  does  not  become  a  bounty  on  idleness 
and,  what  is  certain  to  be  the  consequence  of  any  such  impro\i- 
dence,  an  extensive  confiscation  of  property.  All  appear  to 
give  Lord  Bessborough  and  Mr.  Labouchere  credit  for  good 
intentions ;  and  certainly  there  cannot  be  two  more  amiable  and 
charitable  men ;  but  no  party  seems  to  have  the  least  reliance  on 
their  ability  for  the  government  of  Ireland  at  the  present  crisis. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant*s  submission  to  Mr.  O'Connell's  being 
'  viceroy  over  him,'  with  his  known  deference  to  other  less  avow- 
able  influences,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  s  most  unfortunate  com- 
mentary on  the  expiration  of  the  Arms  Act,  have  deprived  them, 
it  is  said,  of  that  respect  and  confidence  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  conduct  the  Government  of  Ireland  in  much  less  critical 
circumstances.  For  our  own  parts,  we  have  no  distrust  of  the 
men,  and  complain  only  of  the  measures  into  which  they  have 


*  It  if  known  to  everybody  in  Ireland,  that  upon  the  imssing  of  Lord  Elliot's  Amt 
Bill  in  1 844,  the  peamnti  instantly  parted  with  arms  to  such  an  exteut  (Iiat  the  price  of 
Ihem  feU  rapidly.  I'he  rush  for  purchasing  weapons  commenced  the  moment  Lord 
John  Russell  pronounced  the  Anns  Bill  extinct. 
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been  or  may  be  seduced  or  forced  hy  thq  anii- English  conspiracy^ 
whose  influences  their  masters  in  Downing  Street  seem  to 
obey. 

We  trust  we  have  said  nothing  that  can  aggravate  the  mischief. 
We  trust  the  Tories  will  be  the  first  to  hail  any  good  symptoms 
in  the  Government.  It  is  the  natural  policy  and  inclination  of 
that  party  to  support  the  Crown  in  all  that  is  proper,  and  indeed 
in  all  that  is  even  tolerable ;  and  this  inclination  becomes  a  duty 
when,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  great  national  interests  at 
stake,  and  when,  on  the  other,  the  only  alternative  of  the  ex« 
isting  ministry  seems  to  be  the  refuse  of  the  last.  We  humbly 
trust  that  the  Conservative  leaders  will  feel  as  we  do,  that  the 
first  and  pressing  object  is  to  feed  Ireland  ;  the  next — if  indeed 
it  be  not  on  a  line  with  the  other — is  to  render  life  and  pro^ 
perty  secure ;  and  then,  in  due  course,  must  follow  some  ade- 
quate measures  for  putting  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  farce  of  associations  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
These  are  the  urgent  objects.  The  remedies  for  minor  evils* 
and  the  consideration  of  all  organic  experiments,  should  be 
postponed  till  the  great  instant  peril  shall  be  averted — and  we 
are  far  from  saying  that  this  peril  may  not  be  of  ultimate 
benefit  in  guiding  and  facilitating  future  legislation  on  those 
many  and  very  important  points  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  to 
which  we  and  everybody  else  have  so  often  referred. 

But  while  Ireland  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  anxieties  of 
the  hour,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  here  amongst  our- 
selves many  momentous  topics  of  concern  and  alarm.  And  we 
cannotj  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  concluding  session  of  a 
parliament  assembled,  alas,  under  very  different  auspices  and 
prospects  from  those  under  which  it  will  separate — we  cannot,  we 
say,  take  leave  of  our  readers  at  this  important  crisis  without  ven- 
turing to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  occupies  at  this 
moment  a  great  share  of  public  attention,  and  which  we  feel  to 
be  of  vital  importance,  not  merely  lo  the  Conservative  party,  but 
to  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  with  which  we  always  con- 
sider the  Conservative  party  as  essentially  identified. 

While  we  strenuously  exhort  them  to  resist  all  propositions 
for  changes  in  Ireland,  we  are  not  less  alive  to  a  like  danger 
in  England  —  and  we  earnestly  de))recate  any  such  attempts, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  come.  For  instance — we  have  been 
very  sorry  to  see  in  many  of  the  most  respectable  and  influential 
friends  of  British  agriculture  a  resolution  to  endeavour,  during 
the  ensuing  session,  to  repeal  the  malt-tax.  Well  might '  F.  C.  * 
predict  that  the  Manchester  League  would  prove  a  fruitful 
mother  — but  for  an  Anti-Malt' Tax  League,  applauded  by 
farmers,  we  were  not  quite  pre|)ared.    We  look  upon  such  a 
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measure  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  blows  that  could  be  struck 
against  the  agricultural^  and  indeed  all  the  great  inter^ts  of  the 
country ;  and  with  that  strong  impression  we  trust  that  we  shall  be, 
not  merely  forgiven,  but  thought  to  have  done  our  duty^  in  endea- 
vouring to  lay  shortly  before  our  readers  the  grounds  on  which  we 
most  strongly  and  decidedly'deprecate  any  such  attempt.  The 
produce  of  the  malt-duty  is  about  5,000,000/. — nearly  the  same  as 
the  present  income-tax.  If  it  be  repealed^  how  can  it  be  replaced  ? 
No  other«<rise,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  than  by  doubling  the 
income-tax ;  and  can  any  farmer  or  landholder,  who  has  thought 
on  the  subject,  really  believe  that  his  share  of  improvement  in 
the  price  of  barley  would  compensate  him  for  a  double  infliction 
of  the  income-tax,  which  falls  so  much  more  directly  and  heavily 
on  land  than  on  professions^  manufactures,  and  trade  ?  Some  of 
the  most  intelligent  witnesses  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  Burthens  on  Real  Property  thought  the  repeal 
would  do  the  farmer  no  good  at  all,  and  that,  when  coupled  with 
the  free  import  of  foreign  barley,  he  would^  on  the  contrary, 
suffer  severely.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  details  by  which 
these  opinions  are,  to  our  minds,  satisfactorily  supported.  We 
are  fully  convinced  that  it  would  not  do  the  farmer  the  slightest 
good  :  he  grows  comparatively  small  crops  of  barley,  and  only 
one  in  four  years ;  but  the  Income-Tax  knocks  at  the  door  twice 
in  every  year ;  and  the  substitution  of  a  tax  so  very  hard  to  digest 
as  the  Income-Tax,  for  one  so  easily  and  cheaply  swallowed  as 
the  Malt-Tax,  would  be  a  most  disadvantageous  exchange  both  for 
rich  and  poor. 

But  we  take  much  higher  ground.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
repeal  of  the  malt- tax  would  be  a  direct  and  fatal  advance 
to  the  completion  of  the  most  mischievous  portion  of  the  new 
free- trade  system.  Some  Conservative  newspapers  seem  to  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  joining  the  malt-tax  re- 
pealers, and  would,  it  seems,  be  half  inclined  to  forgive  him 
much  of  his  recent  error  for  such  a  palinode !  We  know  not 
what  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  do^  but  we  wonder  that  sensible  men 
should  not  see  that  the  repeal  of  the  malt-duty  would  be  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  worst  part  of  his  late  proceedings.  When  in 
his  valedictory  speech  he  congratulated  himself  that  the  sons  of 
toil  were  to  '  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with  untaxed  food! 
it  escaped  no  thinking  man  that  the  tax  on  malt  was  the  most 
direct  taxation  of  food,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  in  the 
whole  schedule  of  duties,  and  that  it  was  destined  in  Sir  Robert 
PeeFs  mind  to  vanish  before  his  untaxed-food  principle — and 
indeed  with  more  semblance  of  justice  than  in  the  case  of 
repealing  the  Corn  Laws;  for  the  duties  on  com  were  not 
meant  for  revenue;  by  the  sliding  scale  they  never  could 
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afford  any  revenue  when  earn  was  dear;  and  in  fact,  as  we  have 
often  shown,  they  never  did  make  any  perceptible  difference  in 
the  price  of  bread-^whereas  the  malt-tax  is  mere  taxation,  and 
realises  five  times  as  mach  revenue  as  the  corn-duties — though 
operating  on  so  infinitely  a  larger  extent — ever  did.  This  there- 
fore may,  and  indeed  must,  if  he  continues  consistent  in  his  last 
year's  inconsistency,  induce  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  concur  in  the 
repeal  of  the  malt*duty. 

But  there  is  another  reason  on  which  we  lay  still  greater 
stress,  and  which^  in  fact,  constitutes  our  insuperable  objection. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  celebrated  ^  Elbing  Letter*  proclaims  him* 
self  to  prefer  direct  to  indirect  taxation,  and  confesses  that  with 
this  covert  purpose  he  introduced  the  income«»tax — a  stupendous 
but  most  manageable  machine  always  in  readiness  to  obey 
the  screw.*  Now  see  how  it  is  to  work.  The  malt-tax  is  an 
indirect  tax,  and  one  of  the  best  that  could  be  imagined.  It 
is  of  a  wide  extent,  but  light  in  detail.  If  the  products  of  malt 
be  soberly  used  and  as  aliment,  the  cost  of  what  a  man  requires 
is  trifling ;  if  they  be  abused,  the  duty  helps  to  check  the  excess. 
It  raises  millions  because  it  reaches  millions — and  how  easily! 
Except  bread  there  is  no  kind  of  sustenance,  we  believe,  in  which 
the  whole  population  partakes  so  generally  as  malt-liqifbr,  and  the 
duty  per  head  for  that  main  article  of  life — at  once  a  necessary  and 
a  luxury — is  about  6#.  Ad.  per  annum,  or  something  less  than  one 
farthing  per  diem,  or — as  we  learn  from  the  evidence  before  the 
Land-Burthens  Committee  the  detailed  fact  to  be — about  one 
farthing  per  pint  of  etrong  beer  or  porter.  Is  not  this,  then,  the 
perfection  of  taxation,  where  the  whole  people  contribute  pro 
raid  of  their  consumption — cheerfully  and  in  a  degree  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  individual  ?  But  if,  instead  of  this  universal 
contribution  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  we  were  to  substitute 
class  taxation^  and  charge  the  whole  on  the  320,000  persons  who 
it  is  computed  now  pay  income-tax,  we  believe  the  agriculturists 
would  find  that  they  had  committed  little  less  than  suicide. 

*  There  it  a  slight  circumstance  which,  now  that  we  see  the  result^' explains  what 
at  first  sight  no  one  understood.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  the  ino^me-tax  at  7d. 
in  the  pound,  or  %l.  I8t.  id,  ner  cent.,  it  was  asked  at  the  time,  Why  iliese  broken 
numbers  ?  Why  not  6«C  in  the  pound,  or  3  per  cent.  ?  No  other  aiisw^  was  made 
than  that  Sir  Robert  calculated  exactfy  what  he  wanted,  and  took  his  rate  accordingly. 
This,  a  priori,  might  have  been  seen  to  be  a  very  unsatisfkctory  reason ;  for  e»Htmxtei  of 
produce  can  never  be  so  certain,  between  3/.  18s.  id,  on  the  one  band  and  3/.  on  t^ 
other,  as  to  have  guided  a  rational  calculation ;  or  if  it  had,  what  a  wretched  calculator 
is  Sir  Robert,  who  estimated  his  tax  at  3,771,0001.,  when  the  produce  actually  exceeded 
5,000,000/. — an  error  of  about  30  per  cent.,  while  afiecting  to  be  aoQurmte  to  so  minute 
a  fraction  as  Is.  8</.  per  cent ! — But  may  we  not  now  suspect  tliat  the  real  reason  was,, 
that  any  round  mm  likely  to  become  a  standard,  as  6d,  m  the  pound,  or  3  per  oenf^^^ 
would  have  been  an  obstacle  to  the  future  turning  of  the  screw — while  the  vague  tnd* 
irrational  V,  18s.  id,  would  DOtf 
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And  it  is  not  even  the  amount  of  the  doubled  income  tax  that  so 
much  alanns  us  (though  that  is  serious  enough)  as  the  abrogation 
of  that  great  and  safest  principle  of  taxation — the  taxing  all  ranks 
pro  rata,  which  can  only  be  done  hy  light  taxation  of  articles  in 
universal  use.  Suppose  that  a  strange  coalition  between  an  Anti- 
malt-duty  section  of  the  Protectionists  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
should  force,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  encourage^  the  Ministry 
to  adopt  the  Peel  principle^  what  will  become  of  the  tea-duties, 
above 4,8C0,000/.— the  sugar-duties,  5,000,000/.— nay,  the  tobacco- 
duties,  above  4,200,000/.,  which  would  be.  with  the  malt-duty,  a 
defalcation  of  near  20,000,000/, — besides  all  the  other  articles  now 
profitable  to  the  Exchequer,  because  they  reach — though  in  small 
individual  items— the  mass  of  mankind  ?  They  must  all  be  re- 
pealed and  replaced  by  another,  and  another^  and  still  another 
turn  of  the  screw  of  the  great  engine  that  pumps  up  income,  and 
will  pump  it  up  till  the  well  runs  dry !— Quadrupling  the  income* 
tax  would  not  meet  the  deficiency !  It  is  intimated  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  we  have  on  our  table  one  or  two  pamphlets  to  prove 
the  proposition,  that  it  would  be  well  to  abolish  all  taxation  on 
consumption,  and  have  a  general  income-tax.  No  doubt,  if  some 
of  the  philosophers  of  Laputa  would  discover  some  measure  and 
some  means  to  apportion  and  collect  an  income-tax  from  the 
whole  bulk  of  mankind  who  live  by  their  labour,  the  income-tax 
might  replace  all  others,  though  we  think  very  injuriously — as  we 
believe  there  are  great  moral  and  social  advantages  in  measuring 
taxation  by  consumption,  and  indeed  hear  with  astonishment  that 
any  grave  statesman  can  advocate  a  system  under  which  no  encou* 
ragement  whatever  shall  attend  on  personal  thrift — no  bontu  sus- 
tain the  grand  domestic  virtues  of  care  and  self-denial ; — but 
e\'en  the  wildest  theorists  cannot  venture  to  propose  a  direct 
income-tax  on  those  who  have  no  income  but  daily  wages,  and 
therefore,  to  maintain  anything  like  logic  or  justice  in  their  eco* 
nomistical  visions,  they  are  forced  to  carry  us  back  to  the  days  oi 
Richard  il.  and  Wat  Tyler,  and  gravely  propose  an  income-tax 
for  all  above  the  hired  classes,  and  for  them  a  poll-tax  ! 

*  The  ohjcct  being  to  compel  the  lower  ranks  as  a  body  to  pay  their 
juBt  proportion  in  the  form  of  a  direct  tax  to  the  State — substituting  in 
the  case  of  the  mechanic,  the  skilled  artisan,  the  agricultural  labourer 
—all  at  weekly  wages  or  at  daily  labour — a  tax  per  head — which  is  in 
fact  an  income-tax  called  by  another  name,** 

As  if  the  farthing  a  pint  on  porter  was  not  an  infinitely  better, 
safer,  less  onerous,  and  more  popular  income  tax  than  any  modifi- 


*  <Tbe  Income  Tax;  its  Exteniion  at  the  preient  Rate  propoeed  to  all  ClaMet.  By 
William  RaySmee.'  pp.  9,  10. 
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cation  of  a,  pott'tax — the  most  outrageously  unjust  and  intolerable 
imposition  that  ever  tyranny  devised. 

We  are»  we  conscientiously  believe,  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice. If  the  great  country  party^  however  justly  indignant  at  the 
treatment  they  have  received,  should  forget  that  their  duty  is 
essentially  of  a  defensive  character,  and  should  be  misled  or  ex- 
asperated into  measures  of  blind  vexation  and  impotent  vengeance, 
they  will  only  help  to  work  out  the  machinations  of  their  enemies 
— afford  the  perhaps  reluctant  minister  fresh  temptation  to 
revolutionise  landed  property  in  Ireland — and  enable  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  gratify  his  avowed  inclinations  by  revolutionising  taxation 
in  England.  If  they  are  deluded  into  any  kind  of  coalition  with 
those  who  would  derange  the  ancient  rights  of  property  or  sub- 
Yert  our  ancient  system  of  finance,  they  themselves  will  be  the 
first  victims ;  and  the  repeal  of  the  malt>tax  will  be  another — 
but  a  longer  and  more  irretrievable  step  even  than  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws — in  a  career  that  must  end  in  a  partial,  arbitrary, 
and  all-absorbing  income-tax,  a  general  confiscation  of  property, 
and  the  overthrow  of  our  present  political  and  social  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  standing  between  two  such  adversaries  as 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel — who,  though  professing 
the  same  general  doctrines,  are  yet  dissevered  by  their  own  rival 
ambitions  and  the  personal  interests  of  their  followers — the  Con- 
servatives, in  and  out  of  Parliament,  occupy  a  powerful  position. 
Even  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  are  admitted  to  be  an  over- 
match for  either  of  the  factions  (we  believe  that  they  are  an  over- 
match for  both),  but  their  position  is  Torres  Vedras— one  of  re- 
sistance, not  of  attack — in  which  they  should  bide  their  time, 
conscious  of  their  power,  and  therefore  not  impatient  for  a  display 
of  it.  Their  policy  and  their  duty  are  to  endeavour,  by  a  constant, 
keen,  and  jealous  attendance,  to  check  (and  they  will  have  quite 
enough  to  do)  the  series  of  innovations — great  and  small,  English 
and  Irish — with  which  we  are  menaced.  Whether  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  sacrifice  their  characters  by  a 
coalition,  or  their  strength  by  mutual  hostilities — whether  they  are 
to  appear  as  allies  or  rivals — the  Conservatives  have  abundant 
power,  if  employed  with  discipline  and  discretion,  to  perform  for 
the  rest  of  this  Parliament,  and  we  hope  still  more  so  in  the 
next,  their  great  and  peculiar  duty — to  take  care  ne  ^juid  detrttnerkti 
respublica  capiat. 

Note. — War  of  the  Punjab. 
In  au  article  on  the  War  of  the  Punjab,  in  our  155th  Number  (June, 
1846),  the  following  sentences  occur: — 
*  If  tliere  bad  betn  urgent  arguments  addresaed  to   ord  Ellenborough  in  favour  of  a 
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paaceful  reign,  the  with  both  of  the  Directors  and  of  the  Cabinet  en  dut  head  was  ex- 
pressed with  increased  earnestness  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  It  is  necessary  tojrtate  all 

this  clearly,  in  order  that  the  true  causes  of  oar  seeming  nnprefwrednecs  to  eneottiHcr 
the  danger  of  a  Sikh  iuTasion,  when  it  came,  may  be  understood. . .  .Sir  Henry  entered 
upon  tl^  duties  of  his  office  more  anxious  than  perhap  any  other  Governor-General 
had  ever  been  before  him  to  signalise  the  entire  term  of  his  residence  in  India  by  tbe 
useful  labours  of  peace.  At  tbe  same  time  be  did  not  consider  himself  bound  either  to 
censure  or  to  relrace  the  steps  which  his  predecessor  might  have  taken  in  an  opposite 
direction.  He  found  that  the  attention  or  Lord  Ellenborough  had  been  turned  seri- 
ously towards  tbe  north-western  frontier ;  that  all  the  towns  from  Delhi  to  Kumaul 
were  filled  with  troops ;  that  tbe  Commander-in-Chier  had  already  surveyed  the  wIk^ 
extent  of  the  protected  states  with  a  view  to  make  eboioe  of  military  positions;  and 
that  the  advanced  posts  of  Loodiana  and  Ferozepore  were  garrisoned.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  neither  unaid  anything  of  all  this,  nor  found  fault  with  it;  but  he  carefully 
abstained  from  the  dtseussiofi  in  council  or  elsewhere  of  topics  which  might  torn 
men^s  thoughts  to  war ;  and,  without  neglecting  any  necessary  preparations,  htni  him- 
self to  the  arrangement  of  plans  for  the  better  education  of  the  people  of  India  &c«' 
—pp.  187,  188. 

'  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  continued  throughout  the  winter  of  1841,  and  tbe  early  sprmg 
of  1845,  to  prosecute  his  plans  for  the  general  improvement  of  India.  That  he  kept  bis 
eye  upon  the  Punjab,  and  was  neither  regardless  of  the  confusion  into  which  its  stairs 
were  railing,  nor  of  the  consequences  to  which  this  might  probably  lead,  is  most  certain. 
He  had  already  directed  that  the  Works  both  at  Loodiana  and  Ferozepore  should  be 
strengthened ;  and  raised  the  garrison  of  the  latter  place  from  four  thousand  to  seven 
thousand  men.  The  former  was  held  by  about  six  thousand ;  and  at  Umballa,  where 
Gough*s  head-quarters  were  established,  and  among  tbe  cantonments  in  its  rear,  lay 
about  seven  thousand  fire  hundred,  of  all  arms.  Bnt  as  Sir  Henry  certainly  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Punjab  would  be  thrown  across  the  Sotlej,  Im 
naturally  concluded  that  there  was  force  enough  at  hand  to  meet  and  repel  whatever 
intasion  might  be  hazarded/ — p.  189. 

^  We  have  received  from  India  document*  which  prove  tl»at  Lord  Har- 
dinge was  not  permitted — through  the  vigilance  of  his  predecessor — ^to 
enjoy  the  degree  of  exemption  from  care  in  regard  to  the  north-western 
frontier,  which  he  is  here  represented  to  have  done.  The  state  of  pre- 
paration with  reference  to  the  Sikhs,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  India, 
QJuly,  1844,)  did  not  satisfy  him  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  within  three 
weeks  of  his  arrival  in  Calcutta, — as  soon,  that  is,  as  he  had  received  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  a  correct  state  of  the  distribution  of  the  force 
in  advance, — he  came  to  the  conclusion  hat  it  would  hy  no  means  suffice, 
even  for  defensire  purposes;  and  that  it  was  wholly  inadequate  to  carry 
on  an  offensive  war,  should  such  be  forced  upon  him.  In  like  manner 
the  answers  to  his  inquiries  relative  to  the  state  of  the  magazines  and 
means  of  transport,  declared,  that  to  assemble  36,000  men — the  total 
amount  of  troops  stationed  within  a  circuit  of  some  hundreds  of  miles — 
would  require  two  months  after  the  order  to  concentrate  should  have 
reached  Benares.  Sir  H.  Hardinge  saw  that  this  state  of  things  would 
never  do ;  and  he  began  forthwith  to  reinforce  every  post  in  advance — ^yet 
did  it  so  quietly,  that  even  in  our  own  provinces  the  operation  passed 
unnoticed. 

His  plan  was  this.  He  directed  the  usual  yearly  reliefs  to  go  on, 
at  the  usual  seasons;  and  brought  up  from  the  interior  corps  of  all 
arms  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enabling  such  as  had  been  long  in 
the  adva]lc6  to  enjoy  some  repose.  But  he  gave  orders  that  not  a  maii 
should  withdraw  from  his  position  till  the  reliefs  arrived ;  and  th^n, 
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upon  one  pretext  or  another,  he  kept  the  whole  together — thus 
doubling,  without  the  smallest  appearance  of  care  on  that  head,  his 
disposable  force.  Hence  Ferozepore,  which  up  to  the  month  of  January, 
1846,  had  been  occupied  by  three  regiments  of  native  infantry,  one  Euro* 
pean  regiment,  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  was  reinforced  by  degrees 
to  the  amount  of  six  regiments  of  native  inftmtry,  besides  Europeans  and 
guns.  The  same  provident  care  caused  barracks  to  be  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Europeans ;  yet  managed  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  umbrage  to  nobody.  They  were  finished  in 
April,  1845;  at  which  time,  also,  an  entire  regiment  took  the  place  of 
a  wing  in  the  lioodtana  barracks.  Similar  precautions  were  taken,  with 
similar  quietude,  at  Umballa: — but  the  results  will  be  best  shown  by 
a  tabular  sketch  of  the  amount  of  force  in  each  of  the  three  advanced 
stations,  at  two  dififerent  periods: — 

M«a.  Quni. 


July,  1844  .  .  4,596  12  \  p^,^,,^,. 
1  Dec- 1845       .       .      10,472         24  f  ^^^^^^V^^^' 

Loodiana. 
Umballa. 


July,    1844  .  3,030  12 

1  Dec  1845  .  .  7,235  12 

1  July,  1844  .  4,113  24 

1  July,  1845  .  .  12,972  32 


Thai  sabsdtuting  on  the  first  line  30,679  men  for  11,738.— In  addi« 
tion  to  these,  there  were  at  the  hill  stations  of  Subathoo  and  KnesowHe 
two  European  regiments,  averaging  900  men  a-piece ;  so  that  the  relative 
strength  of  the  advanced  armies  may  be  taken  at— -in  July,  1844, 13,538 
men,  with  48  guns ;  in  Dec.  1845,  32,4*79  men,  with  68  guns. 

The  same  care  was  taken  of  the  stations  on  the  second  Hne.  The  itftet 
at  Meerut,  which,  in  July,  1844,  amounted  to  5,573  men  with  18  guns, 
had  grown  in  December,  1845,  to  9,844  men  and  24  guns.  Hence 
there  were  in  hand,  to  meet  the  anticipated  danger,  or  to  carry  operations 
into  the  enemy's  country,  instead  of  24,000  men,  with  66  pieces  of  can- 
non, as  Lord  EUenborough  had  arranged — not  fewer  than  45,500  men, 
with  98  pieces  of  cannon. 

No  army  can  move,  however,  and  least  of  all  an  Indian  army,  wHhont 
ade<^uate  means  of  transport ;  and  in  the  plains  that  adjoin  the  Siitlq  an 
efficient  cavalry  is  indispensable.  To  supply  the  latter,  the  Governor^ 
Cieneral  borrowed  from  the  Bombay  Government  the  14th  Light  Dra- 
goons ;  and  procured  both  from  Sir  George  Arthur  and  the  Marquess  of 
Twceddale  horses  for  the  use  of  his  own  cavalry  and  artillery  to  the  extent 
of  968.  By  this  arrangement  batteries,  heretofore  drawn  by  bullocks, 
were  rightly  horsed ;  and  elephants  being  attached  to  the  large  guns, 
brought  them  up  in  good  time  to  the  Sutlej. 

It  appears,  in  a  w«rd,  that  the  new  Governor-General  judged  it 
necessary  to  rearrange  the  whole  plan  of  distribution;  and  we  must 
add,  that  he  did  not  sacceed  in  getting  some  of  the  commissariat  officials 
to  see  the  importance  of  celerity  in  weir  proceedings,  till  he  had  shown 
them  that,  having  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Wellington,  he  had  not 
forgotten  his  kasons. 

Having 
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Hafing  thus  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  forethought  of  the 
Gbvemor-General — the  necessity  for  which  he  contrived,  whue  making 
his  movements,  to  keep  wholly  out  of  sight — it  remains  for  us  to  notice 
one  or  two  trifling  inaccuracies  besides,  into  which  we  were  drawn 
while  writing  the  article  by  the  documents,  apparently  of  the  highest 
authority,  from  which  we  collected  our  information.  For  example,  at 
page  190,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  is  described  as  arresting,  in  November, 
1845,  the  advance  of  a  force  which  Sir  Hugh  Gough  had  ordered  up 
from  Meerut,  and  declining  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Ferozepore  with 
an  additional  European  regiment.  This  turns  out  not  to  have  been  the 
case.  No  regiments  were  ordered  to  remove  from  Meerut,  so  early  as 
the  month  of  November,  with  the  exception  of  H.  M.'s  9th  Lancers ; 
and  even  that  corps  was  subsequently  halted  at  the  Gommander-in* 
Chiefs  suggestion.  Other  regiments  were  indeed  directed  to  hold  them- 
selves  in  readiness — and  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  move  so  early 
as  the  11th  of  December  was  owing  entirely  to  the  vigorous  measures 
adopted  by  the  Governor-General  in  his  dealings  with  the  commissariat. 

In  like  manner  there  seems  to  have  been  no  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Governor-General  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  subject 
of  strengthening  the  post  at  Ferozepore  with  an  additional  European  re- 
giment. The  Queen's  80th  was  actually  in  movement  when  hostilities 
began,  the  Gk>vernor-General  having  assented,  freely,  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  suggestion,  and  acted  upon  it.  We  have  advanced  these  new 
statements  on  authority  which  it  is  impossible  to  controvert ;  and  they 
distinctly  show  that  there  existed  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  put  the  Meerut  force  prematurely  in  motion ;  and  that  between 
him  and  the  Governor-General  the  most  perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment 
prevailed.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  believed  to  the  last  that  the 
Sikhs  would  cross  the  river,  except  for  purposes  of  plunder.  They  were 
both  assured  by  Sir  John  Littler  that,  let  the  enemy  come  in  what  force 
he  might,  Ferozepore  was  safe ;  and  the  results  of  the  campaign  have 
snflBciently  shown  that  the  latter  gallant  officer  took  a  just  view  of  his 
Qwn  position. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  providing  men  and  guns  alone  that  the 
Governor-General  put  matters  in  u  train  against  every  emeigency.  Fifty- 
six  large  boats,  prepared  by  Loid  Ellenborough,  were  brought  up  from 
the  Indus,  and  reached  Ferozepore  in  September,  1845.  The  flooring, 
grappling,  cables,  &c.,  arrived  likewise  complete;  and  a  |)ontoon-train 
was  borrowed  from  Scinde,  and  rendered  available.  It  was  this  fore- 
thought  which  enabled  the  engineers  to  lay  down  the  bridge  below  Fero- 
zepore in  the  course  of  one  night  and  one  day ;  and  to  do  their  work  so 
securely,  that  the  whole  of  the  invading  force — 24,000  strong,  with  40 
pieces  of  siege-cannon,  100,000  camp-followers,  and  68,000  animals—^ 
passed  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  accident. 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  our  June  Number  shut  the  mouths 
of  many  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  blaming  the  Indian  Government 
as  if  the  Sikh  invasion  had  taken  it  by  surprise ;  and  the  additional 
information  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  communicate  most  confirm  the 
impression  which  it  was  the  object  of  our  Punjab  article  to  make. 
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Art.  I. — Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  Vtce-Admiral 
SirJahkel  Brenton,  Baronet,  K.C.B.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Raikes^  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester.  Lond. 
8vo.  pp.  652.  1846. 

^T^HIS  volnme^  as  the  editor  himself  confesses^  is  far  from  ful- 
filling  the  promise  of  its  title-page.  It  by  no  means  gives  an 
adequate  account  of  the  '  services  '  of  Sir  Jahleel  Brenton  ;  which 
well  deserved  a  separate  record,  more  ample  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  any  general  historian  of  the  fleet.  We  may  hope  to 
see  this  defect  supplied  by  some  gentleman  of  the  admiraFs  own 
cloth ;  but  a  valuable  opportunity  has  been  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Raikes  for  the  editorship  of  his  papers.  A 
writer  having  the  free  command  of  these  fresh  materials,  and  also 
the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  do  justice  to  his  brilliant  exploits, 
might  have  produced  a  biography  of  deep  and  varied  interest, 
sure  to  command  a  station  in  every  library  on  the  same  shelf 
with  Lord  Collingwood's  Letters  and  the  Life  of  Lord  de  Sau- 
marez.  The  risk  now  is  that  while  this  compilation  finds  a  warm 
reception  among  sober  and  thoughtful  circles  at  home,  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  its  naval  details  may  prove  a  grievous  ob- 
stacle to  its  circulation  among  the  classes  most  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  the  whole  example  of  such  a  life  as  Brenton's.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  task  had  not  devolved  upon  some 
well- trained  ofl&cer,  proud  of  the  hero,  and  yet  not  ashamed  of  the 
Christian. 

At  the  same  time  a  few  random  dips  into  the  chapters — not  to 
mention  the  homily  called  a  preface — may  convey  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  work  is  really  deficient — or, 
according  to  the  modem  phrase,  one-sided.  The  truth  is  that, 
although  whoever  would  study  sea-fights  and  naval  tactics  must 
consult  difierent  authorities,  we  have  here  such  a  view  of  the 
admiral's  professional  progress  as  may  probably  satisfy  most 
landsmen  ;  and  that,  though  such  matters  are  throughout  subor- 
dinated to  the  exposition  of  his  moral  and  religious  feelings 
and  motives,  that  exposition  is  itself  calculated  to  arrest  by  de- 
grees the  interest,  the  respect,  the  admiration  of  every  candid 
mind.     There  is  hardly  a  line  from  Sir  Jahleers  own  pen, 
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or  the  survivors  of  his  family,  that  any  reader  would  wish  to 
have  been  omitted.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Chester  seems  to  have  been  haunted  from  first  to 
last  with — not,  what  would  have  been  very  reasonable,  a  con- 
sciousness that  no  one  ought  to  undertake  the  biography  of  a 
distinguished  sailor  unless  he  be  capable  of  entering  with  full 
zest  into  details  of  martial  achievement — ^but  a  sort  of  peniten- 
tial misgiving  that  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  can  never  be  quite  well 
employed  on  any  literary  task  which  is  not  expressly  and  exclu- 
sively theological ;  and  the  readiest  device  that  occurred  to  him 
for  easing  his  conscience,  was  to  dock  and  pare  away  to  the 
utmost  every  scene  and  transaction  in  which  Brenton  displayed 
no  qualities  but  what  might  have  shone  out,  under  the  like 
circumstances,  in  *  Nelson,  Howe,  or  Jervis,*  and  to  fill  the  va-* 
cated  space  with  reflections  and  speculations  of  his  own,  which  it 
might  have  been  more  judicious  to  reserve  for  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons. But,  happily,  whenever  the  modest  hero  himself  had 
recorded  any  scene  of  professional  glory,  reverence  for  the  dead, 
or  deference  to  the  living,  appears  to  have  restrained  the  pruning 
hook  :  and  there  are  perhaps  three  hundred  pages  in  this  corpu- 
lent octavo,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  should  tolerate  the  cost  of 
the  other  352. 

The  name  Jahleel  suggests  a  puritan  pedigree;  and  the 
Brentons  emigrated  to  America  during  the  troubled  period  of 
Charles  I. :  but  Mr.  Raikes's  narrative  includes  no  distinct  men- 
tion of  their  religious  tenets.  The  first  pilgrim  must  have  carried 
some  wealth  and  consideration  with  him,  for  within  a  year  after 
his  arrival  he  was  named  one  of  the  '  select  men  *  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  and,  after  filling  various  other  public  offices,  he  died 
Governor  of  Rho<le  Island  in  the  latter  years  of  Charles  II. 
His  son,  Jahleel  II.,  was  collector  of  the  customs  in  New  Eng- 
land under  King  William ;  and  in  the  next  generation  Jahleel  III., 
who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  landowners  in  New 
England,  married  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Cranstoun,  governor  of 
that  colony,  a  younger  son  of  the  noble  house  of  Cranstoun.  By 
this  lady  he  had  seven  daughters  and  eight  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Jahleel  IV.,  married  Henrietta  Cowley  (of  the  Cowleys  of  Wor- 
cestershire), who  brought  him  a  large  family.  Their  eldest  son, 
Jahleel  V.,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  was  born  in  August, 
1770. 

The  fourth  Jahleel  in  his  youth  entered  the  Royal  Navy ;  but 
had  attained  only  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  was  living  quietly  on 
the  patrimonial  estate  in  Rhode  Island,  when  the  fatal  disturb- 
ances began.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  respectable 
talents,  and  had  many  attached  friends  among  the  leaders  of  the 
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revolutionmry  cause.  Every  effort  was  made  to  enlist  him  on  their 
side ;  he  was  offered  at  once  the  very  highest  rank  in  their  naval 
armament ;  but  no  blandishments  could  shake  his  loyalty.  Per- 
secution was  then  tried,  and  with  equal  success.  He  at  last 
escaped  to  a  British  cruiser  off  the  coast.  He  seems  to  have  had 
his  two  elder  sons  with  him,  and  some  time  afterwards  his  wife 
and  younger  children  joined  him  in  England.  All  but  a  small 
fragment  of  a  liberal  fortune  was  sacrificed  in  consequence  of 
this  gentleman*s  adhesion  to  his  duty  as  a  British  subject.  He 
served  with  reputation  in  the  years  immediately  ensuing ;  rose 
to  be  a  post  captain,  and  brought  up  three  sons  (all  that  out- 
lived infancy)  to  the  same  profession.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  that 
his  latter  days  were  made  comfortable  by  the  appointment  of 
Regulating  Captain  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  office  he  died  about 
1800. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  catalogue  of  the  eminent 
Americans  whose  more  direct  services  to  the  old  country  were  the 
result  of  their  attachment  to  honour  and  the  monarchy.  It  would 
include  not  a  few  illustrious  names  in  various  departments — some 
of  them  still  linng  ones. 

Mr.  Raikes  owes  to  a  surviving  sister  of  Sir  Jahleel's  this 
anecdote  of  his  first  voyage — when  he  and  his  next  brother 
accompanied  their  father  in  his  escape  from  America  to  England. 
Miss  Brenton  says : — 

*  My  brother  has  often  conversed  with  me  on  the  subject  of  courage, 
and  drawn  the  distinction  between  moral  and  physical  courage.  He  felt 
that  his  was  not  natural,  but  acquired.  His  first  trial  was  at  the  age  of 
9even^  when  he  first  went  to  sea  with  his  father.  A  supposed  enemy 
came  in  sight,  and  the  ship  cleared  for  action.  My  two  brothers  imme- 
diately sought  a  secure  hiding  place,  but  their  father,  discovering  their 
intention,  called  them,  and  with  a  stern  voice  told  them,  that  if  they  at- 
tempted to  run  from  the  enemy's  guns  he  would  immediately  shoot 
them.  The  threat  was  believed,  though  it  was  totally  in  opposition  to 
my  father*s  nature,  and  the  greater  and  immediate  danger  superseded 
the  one  which  had  been  anticipated.  My  brothers  remained  by  the  side 
of  their  father  on  deck  ;  but  the  threat  was  never  forgotten,  and  the 
dread  of  disgrace  soon  became  stronger  with  them  than  that  of  death.* — 
p.  401. 

The  younger  brother  of  this  story  was  also  in  after  life  an 
officer  of  distinguished  gallantry — the  same  Captain  Edward 
Pelham  Brenton  known  in  literature  by  his  Naval  History, 
5  vols.  8vo.  But  we  must  reject  the  date  assigned  to  the  inci- 
dent. In  the  voyage  of  1778  the  father  was  himself  but  a  pas- 
senger, and  though  he  would  be  sure  to  prepare  for  taking  a 
part  in  defending  the  ship,  we  cannot  imagine  that  he  would  have 
compelled,  or  even  permitted,  two  passenger  boys,  the  elderonly 
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seven  years  of  age,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  the 

deck. 

It  was  not  till  1780  that  Mrs.  Brenton  reached  this  conn- 
try,  and  in  1781  Jahleel,  now  aged  eleven  years,  embarked 
as  midshipman  in  the  Queen,  of  which  his  father  had  obtained 
the  command.  It  was  probably  in  the  Queen  that  the  incident 
just  referred  to  occurred — ^and  perhaps  Mr.  Raikes  has  blundered 
eleven  into  seven.  At  the  peace  of  1783  the  boy  was  placed  in  the 
Maritime  School  at  Chelsea,  where  he  spent  two  industrious 
and  profitable  years.  In  1785  he  joined  his  family,  then  resident 
at  St.  Omer*8,  his  father  being  anxious  that  he  should  not  miss 
such  an  opportunity  for  gaining  command  of  the  French  language. 
In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  he  had  done  so  completely — 
and  the  accomplishment  was  of  the  highest  advantage  to  him 
afterwards.  He  had  also  by  that  time  acquired  skill  in  the  use 
of  his  pencil — an  art  which  he  cultivated  throughout  his  active 
life,  and  in  which  he  found  a  solace  for  the  retirement  of  his 
honoured  age.  His  juvenile  attainments  in  this  way  were  in- 
deed so  remarkable  that,  his  health  being  delicate,  and  a  long 
peace  anticipated,  his  parents  proposed  sending  him  to  Italy  to  be 
trained  regularly  for  the  profession  of  a  painter,  and  the  lad 
himself  entered  warmly  into  the  scheme.  But  before  he  got  up 
next  morning,  as  he  was  meditating  on  the  projected  journey  to 
Rome,  his  eye  rested  on  the  midshipman's  dirk  suspended  over 
his  fireplace  ;  at  the  sight  of  it,  he  tells  us^  '  old  associations  and 
prospects  crcjwded  in  upon  him,*  and  at  breakfast  he  announced 
his  anxiety  to  be  sent  to  sea  again  on  the  first  opportunity — a  feel- 
ing with  which  the  elder  Jahleel  was  sure  to  sympathize. 

We  find  him  afloat  accordingly  in  1787,  on  board  the  Dido, 
Captain  Sandys ;  they  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  during  two  years 
JahleeFs  principal  occupation  was  in  sounding  and  surveying  vari- 
ous bays  and  harbours  of  that  coast.  But  he  often  was  ashore,  and 
found  friends  and  relations  to  welcome  him  among  the  many  Ame- 
rican loyalists  who  had  removed  to  Halifax.  It  was  here,  when 
still  in  his  eighteenth  year,  that  he  formed  an  attachment  for  Miss 
Isabella  Stewart,  a  most  loveable  creature  only  six  months  younger, 
who  at  last  rewarded  a  constancy  of  many  years  by  becoming  his 
wife.  We  have  some  details  of  this  genuine  romance  from  his 
own  pen,  set  down  for  his  children's  sake  soon  after  he  had 
buried  their  mother :  but  we  had  better  defer  them  till  we  reach 
the  period  of  the  wedding.  He  passed  his  examination  in 
March,  1790,  but  saw  little  prospect  of  his  commission,  this 
country  being  at  peace  with  all  her  neighbours.  Like  several 
other  midshipmen  similarly  situated,  he  presently  consented  to 
accept  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  Swedish  service,  and  repaired 
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to  tbe  Baltic  to  join  the  fleet  of  Gnstavtu  III.,  then  makinf^^  great 
efforts  against  the  overwhelming  encroachments  of  Russia.  But  the 
Swede  had  sustained  a  fatal  discomfiture  before  Brenton  reached 
the  scene  of  action^  and  he  and  his  party  of  comrades,  after  some 
months  of  hard  toil  and  misery^  including  a  terrible  shipwreck, 
returned  home  in  a  state  of  most  wretched  destitution;  the 
government  at  Stockholm  never  disbursing  any  pay  till  some  time 
afterwards,  and  then  only  a  paltry  fragment  of  what  had  been 
earned  by  these  rash  volunteers.  Jahleel  had  been  tempted  espe- 
cially by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  took  Swedish  rank  at  this 
time,  and  who  had  himself  first  gone  afloat  under  the  elder  Bren- 
ton ;  but  on  this  point  he  does  not  dwell  in^is  memoranda. 
There,  writing  in  his  old  days,  he  simply  says : — 

*  In  after  life,  when  better  acquainted  with  my  religious  duties,  I  have 
felt  and  acknowledged  the  guilt  of  this  step,  for  such  it  was ;  but  I  was 
led  away  by  the  idea  of  acquiring  distinction  and  eminence,  so  natural  in 
youthful  minds,  and  so  powerfully  excited  by  the  biography  of  those 
whom  the  world  holds  up  to  admiration  for  their  conduct  in  arms,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  cause  which  alone  can  render  war  justifi- 
able/— p.  40. 

It  must  have  been  a  consolation  to  the  veteran  that  he  had  not 
taken  part  in  any  action  between  Swede  and  Muscovite.  There 
was  no  actual  stain  of  blood  on  his  hand.  It  is  plain  that  if 
there  had  been,  he  could  not  have  acquitted  himself  to  his  own 
conscience  of  the  crime  of  murder ;  and  we  shall  ever  adhete  to 
the  opinion  which  we  expressed  when  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  Anti-Carlist  Legion,  that  no  less  is  the  guilt  of  every  military 
man  who  has  been  accessory  to  the  slaughter  of  one  fellow- 
creature,  otherwise  than  under  the  flag  or  in  the  avowed  cause  of 
his  own  country. 

Mr.  Brenton  got  his  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  autumn 
of  1790,  and  was  thenceforth  afloat,  with  hardly  an  intermission, 
until  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  serving  under  a  variety  of  captains 
and  acquiring  the  approbation  and  regard  of  them  all.  On  one 
occasion  of  shifting,  it  was  convenient  for  him  to  take  a  passage 
from  Cadiz  in  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  bringing  treasure  to  Eng- 
land for  settlement  of  the  Nootka  Sound  business.  He  says  in 
his  memoranda : — 

•  I  eagerly  caught  at  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  system  of  the 
Spanish  navy ;  and  my  wish  being  made  known  to  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, he  immediately  invited  me  to  take  my  passage  with  him,  in  the 
St.  Elmo,  where  I  was  treated  with  the  greatest  hospitali^. 

'  This  ship  had  been  selected  as  one  in  the  best  state  of  discipline  in 
the  Spanish  navy,  to  be  sent  to  England.  She  was  commanded  by  Don 
Lorenzo  Goycochca,  a  gallant  seaman,  who  had  commanded  one  of  ^^^^ 
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Junk  ships  destroyed  before  Gibraltar  id  1181.  I  bad  during  this 
voyage  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  Spanish  management  at  sea. 
When  the  ship  was  brought  under  double  reefed  topsails,  it  was  consi* 
dered  superfluous  to  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner  ;  and  when  I  remonstrated, 
I  was  told  by  the  captain,  that  not  one  officer  would  be  able  to  sit  at 
table,  being  all  sea-sick ;  but  that  he  had  directed  dinner  to  be  got  in 
his  own  cabin  for  himself  and  me.  A  few  nights  before  our  arrival  at 
Falmouth,  the  ship  having  whole  sails  and  topping  sails,  was  taken 
aback  in  a  heavy  squall  from  the  N.  E.,  and  I  was  awoke  by  the  Eng- 
lish pilot  knocking  at  my  cabin  door,  calling  out,  Mr.  Brenton,  Mr. 
Brenton,  rouse  out,  sir ;  here  is  the  ship  running  away  with  these 
Spaniards."  When  I  got  upon  deck,  I  found  this  was  literally  the  caae. 
She  was  running  away  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots,  and  everything  in 
confusion ;  she  was  indeed,  to  use  the  ludicrous  simile  of  a  naval  captain, 

all  adrift,  like  a  French  postchaise."  It  required  some  hours  to  get 
things  to  rights,  and  the  wind  having  moderated,  we  then  resumed  our 
course  and  reached  Falmouth.  The  Spanish  posadas  are  proverbially 
wretched ;  and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  officers  of  the  St.  Elmo 
on  reaching  Williams's  Hotel  at  Falmouth,  by  no  means  at  that  time  a 
first-rate  inn.  Still,  such  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  carpet,  the 
fire,  and  the  furniture  in  general,  that  it  was  some  time  before  they 
could  be  persuaded  that  I  had  not  conducted  them  to  some  nobleman's 
house,  in  return  for  their  hospitality  to  me ;  the  biil^  however,  dispelled 
this  pleasant  delusion.' — p.  54. 

We  cannot  resist  a  little  scene  at  Gravesend,  soon  after  the 
lieutenant  had  joined  his  new  ship,  the  Sybil : — 

'  A  boat  full  of  men  was  proceeding  to  an  East  Indiaman,  and  I,  who 
was  at  the  time  walking  the  deck  with  the  captain,  was  ordered  to  take 
a  boat  and  examine  them.  I  found  them  sheltered  under  a  r^lar  pro- 
tection signed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  stated  to  be  in  force 
for  three  days  from  its  date.  The  date  had  been  omitted,  perhaps 
purposely ;  and  the  paper  had  probably  been  procured  by  a  crimp,  in 
order  to  cover  the  men  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  down  to  the  ships 
at  Gravesend.  The  boat,  therefore,  was  brought  alongside  the  Sybil : 
and  the  captain,  not  finding  any  prime  seamen  amongst  them,  wad 
satisfied  with  taking  two  healthy-looking  Irish  lads,  Mike  and  Pat  Cor- 
field  by  name,  one  about  twenty  years  old,  and  the  other  under  nineteen. 
The  lads  were  greatly  distressed  at  being  put  on  board  a  man  of  war,  of 
which  they  had  undoubtedly  heard  many  terrible  things.  It  was,  how- 
ever, past  twelve  o'clock  when  they  arrived,  and  the  pipe  had  just  been 
given  for  dinner.  The  young  Irishmen  were  accordingly  supplied  with 
their  portion  of  bread,  soup,  and  meat ;  when  Pat,  smiling  through  his 
tears,  said,  **  Mike,  let  us  send  for  mother." 

*  This  little  speech  was  related  to  the  amusement  of  the  officers  for 
the  moment,  and  was  soon  forgotten ;  but  many  weeks  afterwards,  when 
the  ship  was  at  Spithead,  a  boat  came  off,  in  which  were  mtt  only  the 
mother,  but  also  the  little  brother  of  the  Corfields.  Their  meeting 
seemed  to  interest  every  one  in  their  favour.  The  whole  family  were 
of  course  to  live,  while  they  remained  together,  upon  the  allowance  of 
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the  two  sailors ;  but  the  officers  having  interceded  with  the  captain,  little 
Edmund,  the  younger  brother,  about  ten  years  of  age,  was  put  on  the 
books,  which  gave  a  third  allowance ;  in  the  mean  time  the  two  elder 
had  procured  and  slung  a  hammock  for  the  mother,  and  another  for 
the  little  fellow,  and  every  accommodation  was  given  them  by  their 
shipmates,  to  whom  this  conduct  had  endeared  them.  The  mother  by 
washing  more  than  furnished  her  quota  for  the  mess ;  and  the  whole 
were  kept  by  her  care  so  clean  and  tidy  that  they  were  noticed  for  their 
good  appearance/ — p.  57. 

In  the  same  winter  of  1794-5  the  Sybil  was  constantly  passing 
between  England  and  the  Dutch  coast,  and  she  assisted  in 
bringing  home  our  troops  after  their  disastrous  retreat.  By 
this  time  '  an  extraordinary  disease '  had  aifected  many  of  the 
SybiFs  marines — a  sort  of  ossification  or  hardening  of  the  knee- 
joint,  so  serious  that  in  several  cases  the  men  were  lame  for  life. 
Colonel  Boardman,  of  the  Blues,  was  now  a  passenger,  and  on 
hearing  the  surgeons  account  of  the  matter,  he  observed  the 
marines  for  some  hours  with  attention,  and  then  hinted  that  he 
thought  he  could  point  out  the  cause  of  mischief.  During  day- 
time the  marines  wore  thick  woollen  breeches  and  long  worsted 
stockings.  After  sunset  the  parade-dress  was  laid  aside,  and  they 
encountered  the  night  air  in  canvas  trousers — so  that  the  knee 
had  less  than  half  its  former  protection,  exactly  when  protection 
was  most  needful.  The  colonel's  hint  was  taken,  and  no  more 
cases  occurred.  On  the  same  trip  Brenton  was  amused  with  this 
trait  of  an  old  quartermaster,  a  Swede,  commonly  called  Johnny 
Iceberg.  He  had  a  favourite  cat  which  slept  in  his  hammock, 
and  when  he  had  the  watch  on  deck  played  its  gambols  in  the 
rigging,  leaping  from  it  to  the  spanker-boom,  and  thence  to  the 
boat  slung  astern.  One  night  the  cat  missed  the  boat,  and  great 
was  the  despair  of  Johnny.  Instantly  recollecting  himself,  bow- 
ever,  he  caught  up  a  pet  dog  of  the  captain  s,  dropped  her 
into  the  waves,  and  giving  the  alarm  lustily^  volunteered  for  the 
rescue.  The  '  staid  lieutenant*  assented.  Mr.  Iceberg  jumped 
into  the  boat — ^picked  up  puss — and  then,  at  his  leisure,  looked 
after  Echo. 

We  must  pass  a  vast  variety  of  minor  services  while  he  still 
held  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  It  is  sufficient  that  while  in  that 
station  he  had  earned  the  warm  esteem  and  affection  of  two  such 
chiefs  as  Saumarcz  and  St.  Vincent.  Being  first- lieutenant  of 
the  Gibraltar,  a  huge  three-decker,  when  she  most  narrowly  es- 
caped being  driven  on  an  ironbound  coast,  during  a  fearful  gale 
which  had  forced  her  from  her  moorings,  the  command  at  the 
very  crisis  devolved  on  him  in  consequence  of  the  captain's 
being  disabled  by  the  falling  of  a  spar  —  and,  to  the  asto- 
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nishment  of  all,  Brenton*8  perfect  coolness  and  dexterity  were 
crowned  with  the  ultimate  preservation  of  the  ship.  More 
admirable  seamanship  was  never  exhibited:  his  own  jonrnal 
modestly  suggests  that  all  efforts  might  have  been  fruitless  unless 
the  vessel  had  been  of  very  singular  construction — Spanish  built, 
her  lower  part  one  enormous  mass  of  solid  mahogany:  but 
Lord  St.  Vincent  considered  him  entitled  to  instant  promotion* 
and  he  became  captain  of  the  Speedy  sloop.  Here  he  soon 
signalized  himself  in  various  gallant  affairs  ofi^  the  Spanish  coast 
— and  in  December  J  799  particularly,  his  repulsion  of  a  French 
privateer  and  a  whole  swarm  of  gun-boats,  with  the  consequent 
rescue  of  a  convoy  of  provisions  urgently  required  at  the  Rock, 
a  service  performed  with  means  apparently  quite  inadequate 
and  under  the  eyes  of  the  garrison,  was  judged  worthy  of  a 
new  promotion.  The  ship*s  rigging  was  so  crippled  on  one 
side  that  he  could  not  control  a  formidable  leak,  otherwise  than 
by  keeping  on  the  starboard  tack  and  so  standing  across  the 
Strait  to  Tetuan ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  refitted  and  came  into 
Gibraltar  bay  again.  Governor  O'Hara  gave  out  'Speedy'  for 
the  evening  parole  and  '  Brenton  *  for  the  countersign.  O'Hara 
at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the  Admiralty,  urging  Brenton's  claim 
to  be  posted :  and  as  soon  as  Nelson  was  informed  of  the  par- 
ticulars, he  also  volunteered  a  like  recommendation.  Lord 
Nelson's  letter  (Palermo,  Dec.  7,  1799)  is  to  be  found  in  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas*s  great  collection — the  necessary  and  most  accept- 
able pendant  to  that  of  Colonel  Gurwood.  Nelson  extols  Captain 
Brenton*s  ^uncommon  skill  and  gallantry,'  and  adds,  as  what 
ought  to  give  his  recommendation  more  weight,  that  a  younger 
brother.  Lieutenant  James  Brenton,  had  but  a  few  days  before 
lost  his  life,  in  a  service  of  the  most  daring  sort^  off  Minorca. 

It  is  entirely  hopeless  to  reconcile  Mr.  Raikes's  narrative  of  the 
events  following  these  testimonials  with  the  ascertained  dates, 
some  of  which  he  himself  transcribes.  He  rightly  tells  us  that 
Brenton  had  a  principal  share  in  the  two  battles  of  Algesiras, 
being  then  flag-captain  to  Sir  James  Saumarez  in  the  Caesar :  but 
he  adds  that  Saumarez,  anxious  to  give  him  a  lift,  offered  to  make 
him  the  bearer  of  the  despatches  announcing  his  victory  at  Alge- 
siras,  and  that  Brenton  declined  this  honour,  being  determined 
not  to  quit  the  Csesar  while  there  was  any  prospect  of  more  fight- 
ing, and  that  he  did  so  at  no  ordinary  sacrifice  of  his  personal 
feelings,  because  he  knew  that  exactly  at  that  time  Miss  Stew- 
art,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his  midshipman  days,  was 
on  her  passage  from  America  to  England.  Now  Mr.  Raikes 
prints  Sir  Jahleel's  own  statement  that  he  was  married  in  the 
spring  of  1800,  and  it  is  recorded  in  every  history  of  the  war  that 
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the  affairs  of  Algeslras  were  in  the  snmmer  of  1801.  Our 
readers  will  see  presently  how  many  of  the  dates  in  Mr.  Raikes's 
own  book  contradict  his  gratuitous  addition  to  a  romance  which 
^  needed  no  such  heightening.    Meantime,  Brenton  certainly  re- 

turned to  England  in  the  beginning  of  1 800 — the  Speedy,  as  we 
suppose,  being  then  paid  off — and  in  April  of  that  year  he  had 
the  reward  of  his  long- tried  constancy  to  his  early  flame. 

Here  is  his  own  account  of  his  love  passages,  from  the  Me- 
moranda drawn  up  for  his  children  in  his  widowhood : — 

*  The  parents  of  your  inestimable  mother  had  long  been  settled  in 
America,  and  she  was  bom  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland.  There  was  a 
considerable  analogy  in  the  fortunes  of  our  early  days ;  her  father  as 
well  as  mine  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  property  in  consequence 
of  his  attachment  and  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  and  being  obliged  to  take 
refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  British  arms. 

^  In  1188  I  went  out  as  a  midshipman  to  Halifax.  She  had  just  com- 
pleted her  seventeenth  year,  and  I  was  still  in  my  eighteenth.  I  felt  from 
the  first  day  of  our  meeting  a  delight  in  her  society,  and  a  wish  to  be  in 
the  constant  enjoyment  of  it,  to  a  degree  which  was  quite  unusual  with  me. 
^Our  situations  in  life  were  too  distant  from  each  other  for  me  to  form 
any  hope  of  raining  her  affections.  Young  women  take  their  place  in 
society  so  early  in  life,  in  comparison  with  what  is  customary  with  the 
other  sex,  that  I  saw  her  placed  in  a  situation  far  above  mine.  She 
might  have  been  justified  in  looking  forward  to  an  aUiance  with 
the  highest  individual  in  the  colony ;  whilst  I  had  still  a  long  servitude 
to  perform,  and  a  very  remote  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  gain  that 
rank  in  my  profession  which  could  authorize  me  to  look  up  to  the  pos- 
session of  her,  even  were  it  possible  for  me  to  gain  an  interest  in  her 
heart.  That  I  did  love  her  is  most  certain ;  but  (I  thought)  it  was  a 
love  arising  from  gratitude.  I  was  naturally  shy  and  diffident  in  society. 
She  seemed  to  pity  me,  and  to  endeavour  by  every  act  of  kind  attention 
to  give  me  comfort  and  to  promote  my  happiness.  That  I  did  fre- 
quently indulge  visionary  schemes  of  future  felicity,  in  which  she 
alwavs  occupied  the  front  ground,  is  very  true ;  but  they  were  views 
which  I  thought  it  impossible  ever  to  be  realized.  I  considered  it 
almost  impossible,  that  with  such  a  mind  as  she  possessed — so  cherished 
as  she  was  by  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  her,  she  could 
long  remain  single ;  and  when  I  had  attained  to  manhood,  and  had 
established  in  my  mind  the  firm  conviction  that  this  amiable  creature 
was  of  all  others  the  most  likely  to  ensure  my  happiness,  I  did  not 
allow  myself  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  her  affections,  lest  I  might 
never  have  it  in  my  power  to  place  her  in  such  a  situation  as  might 
be  worthy  of  her ;  and  lest  it  might  prevent  her  acceptance  of  the  offer 
of  some  person  more  capable  of  making  her  happy  than  myself. 

*  During  eleven  years  from  this  period  of  our  separation,  in  all  the 
varieties  of  service,  situation,  and  society  in  which  I  was  placed, 
these  sentiments  never  quitted  me.  It  was  not  until  I  rose  to  the  rank 
of  commander  that  I  thought  myself  justified  in  looking  to  her  as  the 
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object  of  my  ambition.  I  had,  during  the  course  of  this  time,  in  a  cor- 
respondence with  my  dear  cousin,  made  our  mutual  friend  the  subject 
of  the  greater  part  of  our  letters ;  but  with  little  hope  or  prospect  that 
my  wishes  could  ever  be  realized.  My  beloved  Isabella  however  became 
acquainted,  by  means  of  these,  with  the  steadiness  of  my  attachment  to 
her. 

'  After  having  been  more  than  a  year  in  the  command  of  the  Speedy, 
and  during  that  period  having  had  the  happiness  to  obtain,  in  several 
instances,  the  approbation  of  my  commander-in-chief,  my  prospects  in 
the  navy  seemed  so  flattering,  that  although  I  had  not  been  successful  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  I  felt  myself  justified  in  endeavouring  to 
excite  an  interest  in  the  affections  of  her  who  had  so  long  possessed 
mine ;  and  wrote  to  her  accordingly.  But  after  writing  the  letter,  in 
order  firmly  to  establish  in  my  own  mind  that  I  was  acting  from  deli- 
berate convictions— that  I  was  not  carried  away  by  such  visionary  schemes 
as  too  often  haunt  the  imagination  of  those  who  from  the  nature  of  their 
profession  are  debarsed  from  general  society — I  kept  the  letter  by  me. 
I  had  given  my  father  a  promise  that  J  would  never  marry  until  I  had 
attained  the  rank  of  post -captain,  when  I  knew  I  should  have  his  perfect 
consent  and  approbation  with  regard  to  the  object  1  had  in  view ;  I  was 
therefore  resolved  not  to  take  so  important  a  step  until  I  should  feel 
perfectly  justified  in  doing  so.  I  frequently  read  over  the  letter,  and  found 
that  my  sentiments  were  daily  strengthened;  that  no  alteration  was 
made  either  by  increase  of  rank ;  by  professional  success,  which  was 
the  cause  of  it ;  or  by  my  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  to  which,  through  the  friendship  and  kindness  of 
my  excellent  friend  and  patron,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  I  was  soon  after 
introduced.  On  the  contrary,  the  rank  and  honours  acquired  an  addi- 
tional value  ^m  the  hope  that  they  would  be  acceptable  to  my  beloved 
Isabella ;  whilst  her  sweetness  of  disposition  and  consistency  of  character 
constantly  rose  in  my  estimation,  by  contrasting  them  with  what  I  met 
with,  however  superior  many  of  her  sex  might  have  been  in  beauty  of 
person  and  in  the  advantages  of  rank  and  fortune. 

'  Upon  my  arrival  in  England  I  dispatched  the  letter,  and  remained  in 
anxious  expectation  of  the  result  for  some  weeks.  At  length  the  answer 
arrived ;  and  delightful  as  the  contents  were  to  me,  in  assuring  me  that  I 
had  long  been  the  object  of  her  affections,  the  ideas  of  happiness  which 
it  excited  in  my  mind  were  not  to  be  compared  to  the  real  felicity  which 
I  subsequently  enjoyed  during  the  whole  course  of  our  union.' — p.  133. 

In  amatory  fictions  the  wooing  usually  extends  over  three 
volumes,  all  but  one  chapter^  which  suffices  for  the  winning ;  and 
which,  with  the  older  class  of  writers,  often  includes  a  Pisgah 
view  of  rather  remote  results.  Captain  Brenton^s  leisurely  ro- 
mance seems  to  have  been  crowned  at  last  with  a  rapidity  quite 
secundum  artem.  He  reached  England^  as  we  have  said^  in  the 
beginning  of  1800 — he  saw  Miss  Stewart  for  the  first  time  after 
that  long  interval  on  the  14th  of  April — he  was  married  to  her  on 
the  19th  of  April — and  exactly  '  nine  months  after  that ' — on  the 
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19tb  of  January,  1801 — a  boy  was  born,  whom  he  named  John 
Jenris  Brenton,  in  honour  of  his  warm  patron  Lord  St.  Vincent* 
The  Editor  concludes  his  verbose  apology  for  inserting  this 
pretty  episode  by  saying :  '  It  is  due  to  those  who  may  be  bene- 
fited by  his  example,  to  let  them  see  the  power  which  may 
be  given  to  principle,  when  principle  is  founded  on  religion; 
and  the  degree  in  which  the  tenderness  of  affection  may  be  com- 
bined with  firmness,  when  the  whole  mind  is  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel.'  (p.  138.)  He  then  transcribes  a  prayer 
from  poor  Mrs.  Brenton's  note-book,  dated  on  New  Year's  day, 
1801,  in  these  words:  'To  Thee,  Almighty  God,  I  return  my 
most  hearty  and  humble  thanks  for  the  blessings  I  have,  through 
Thy  divine  mercy,  been  permitted  to  enjoy  during  the  past  year, 
and  also  for  the  prospect  of  happiness  on  my  entrance  into  the 
coming  one.  Grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  I  may  so  conduct 
myself  as  to  merit  a  continuance  of  Thy  goodness ;  and  that  as  a 
wife  and  mother  I  may  render  myself  worthy  of  Thy  protection ; 
and  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  as  a  Christian,  become  more 
deserving  of  Thy  divine  favour,  through  the  mediation  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.'    Whereupon  Mr.  Raikes  adds: 

'  The  above  prayer  is  inserted,  not  as  being  a  model  of  what  prayer 
should  be,  for  in  that  respect  the  discernment  of  a  religious  mind  will  see 
its  deficiency ;  but  rather  because  it  is  considered  valuable  as  exhibiting 
the  mild,  gentle,  and  affectionate  spirit  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  as 
filling  up  the  portraiture  of  her  character.  At  the  same  time,  and  to 
reply  at  once  to  similar  remarks,  the  Editor  would  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
if  this  prayer  seems  incorrect  in  expression,  or  in  any  sense  to  ask  amiss, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  seasons  and  cases  when  the  heart 
anticipates  the  head,  and  when  the  warmth  of  feeling  and  simple  piety 
supply  what  is  wanting  in  theological  knowledge.  At  this  period  of  iheiir 
lives,  neither  the  subject  of  this  memoir  nor  his  partner  saw  things  as 
they  saw  them  afterwards ;  but  they  were  faithful  to  the  light  they  had, 
and  they  walked  according  to  it ;  and  though  that  light  was  as  yet  but 
dim,  it  was  suflBcient  to  guide  those  into  the  way  of  truth  who  were 
wOling  to  be  led.'— p.  139. 

We  humbly  confess  our  conviction  that,  unless  Mr.  Raikes 
had  himself  suggested  his  critical  objections,  no  human  creature 
would  have  thought  of  making  any  '  similar  remarks  *  on  this 
happy  young  enceinte  wife's  private  act  of  devotion.  We  must 
add,  that  a  pious  commentator  seems  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good  by  representing  even  an  honest  and  romantic  sailor's 
constancy  to  his  true  love,  as  a  thing  only  to  be  accounted  for 

*  By  the  bye,  the  Editor,  to  say  nothiug  more  of  mere  dates,  u  above  paying  atten- 
tion to  mere  moraU — for  according  to  p.  137,  the  hero*t  return  to  England  was  in 
*  Septembery  1800* — which  would  nave  rendered  John  Jervit't  appearance  in  January, 
1801  (p.  140),  rather  a  startling  feature  in  the  history  of  the  heroine. 
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by  *  the  whole  mind  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel.'  And  then  how  does  he  reconcile  that  phrase  with 
what  he  tells  us  in  the  next  page  about  the  husband  and  wife 
alike  having  as  yet  only  'a  dim  light?'  We  should  have  thought 
that  a  man,  whose  '  whole  mind '  was  '  under  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel,'  would  have  been  considered  by  the  whole  chapter  of 
Chester  to  have  a  very  tolerable  light  for  his  guidance. 

This,  however,  is  a  trifle — we  object  to  far  more  than  a  logical 
lapsus.  But  we  beg  Mr.  Raikes  to  understand  that  our  quarrel 
is  only  with  the  narrow  meaning  which  he  affixes  to  the  words 
'influence  of  the  Gospel.*  If  he  had  expressed  his  opinion 
that  in  the  Christendom  of  our  day  a  love  so  pure  and  enduring 
as  Brenton's  could  not  be  found  in  a  deliberate  infidel,  we  should 
have  cordially  agreed  with  him.  It  is  only  in  the  diseased  imagi* 
nation  of  poets  or  romancers  that  high  genuine  love  is  ever  con- 
ceived of  as  existing  where  humility  is  not ;  and  the  deliberate 
rejection  of  Christianity  is  by  far  the  completest  evidence  of  pre- 
sumption and  conceit  that  any  human  being  can  now  exhibit. 
But  'the  influence  of  the  Gospel,'  in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Raikes,  is 
confined  to  those^who  have  adopted  Mr.  Raikes*8  own  peculiar 
doctrinal  views— or,  by  the  very  largest  stretch,  to  those  who  have 
habitually  made  religious  matters  the  principal  subject  of  their 
thoughts  and  contemplations.  And  it  is  to  this  that  we  demur — 
for  we  should  have  a  frightful  idea  indeed  of  the  world  about  us, 
if  we  did  not  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  has  exalted 
and  refined  the  heart  and  character  of  many  a  man  who  is  hardly 
conscious  that  such  influence  has  reached  him.  And  so  it  was 
with  Brenton  himself,  if  the  capacity  for  genuine  love  is  only  co- 
existent with  the  reception  of  this  divine  influence,  for  we  shall 
find  him  by  and  by  confessing  that  down  to  some  considerable 
time  after  his  marriage  the  subject  of  religion  had  never  occupied 
his  mind  seriously  at  all.  We  think  he  did  himself  injustice  when  he 
supposed  this  to  have  been  the  case ;  but  certainly  down  to  that  time 
he  had  not  so  occupied  his  thoughts  with  religion  that  Mr.  Raikes 
would  have  pronounced  him  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel — far  less  to  have  his  '  whole  mind  *  under  that  influence. 

Although  no  one  could  make  out  the  fact  from  this  book. 
Captain  Brenton  remained  but  a  short  time  in  England  after 
his  marriage.  By  April,  or  at  latest  by  May,  1801,  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Caesar,  of  80  guns,  carrying  the  flag  of  Sauma^ 
rez ;  and  in  July,  as  already  stated,  occurred  the  double  battle  of 
Algesiras. 

We  need  hardly  remind  any  one  much  interested  in  the  events 
of  the  war,  how  important  in  its  results  was  the  demolition  of  the 
brave  Linois'  squadron,  now  efiected  by  Saumarez ;  at  any  rate, 
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bowerer,  a  clear  account  ii  at  hand  in  the  33rd  chapter  of  Mr. 
Alison's  History.  The  first  attack  (July  5)  failed;  and  the  flag* 
ship  had  heen  so  grievously  shattered,  that  Saumarez,  when  after 
three  days  he  resolved  on  renewing  the  attempt,  had  no  hope  of 
her  being  able  to  bear  the  brunt  again,  and  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  shifting  his  flag  to  a  smaller  vessel.  Brenton  begged  a 
reprieve — called  his  company  together — and  explained  the  case. 
Tbe  men  answered  with  an  universal  shout  of  '  All  day  and  all 
Dightl' — and  though  that  was  impossible,  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  the  captain  himself  never  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  Caesar 
was  ready  by  the  12th,  and  as  she  stood  out,  Brenton  says : — 

*  A  small  boat  was  seen,  with  two  men  in  white  dresses,  pulling  off  to 
the  ship;  and  on  coming  alongside  they  proved  to  be  two  of  the 
crew,  who  had  been  wounded  on  the  13th,  and  sent  to  the  hospital. 
Having  appUed  to  the  surgeon  for  permission  to  return  on  board,  and 
being  refused  on  account  of  their  wounds,  they  ran  away  in  their 
hospital  garb,  and  finding  a  boat  on  the  beach,  took  possession,  and 
pulled  off  to  join  their  Commander.* — p.  120. 

In  announcing  his  victory  to  the  Admiralty,  Saumarez  says : 
'  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  state  to  their  Lordships  the  great 
merits  of  Captain  Brenton  of  the  Caesar,  whose  cool  judgment 
and  intrepid  conduct,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  were  never  sur- 
passed.* (p.  109.)  For  full  details  of  the  action  itself,  we  may  refer 
to  his  brother's  Naval  History  (vol.  iii.  chap,  ii.) ;  but  we  must 
transcribe  another  sentence  from  his  own  diary  :  '  On  visiting  the 
hospital  on  my  tour  of  duty  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  I  ob- 
served a  poor  fellow  who  had  lost  both  his  arms  above  the  elbow. 
I  asked  what  were  his  wishes  for  the  future ;  whether  to  be  sent 
to  Greenwich,  or  to  have  a  pension  for  life  in  the  place  of  his 
nativity.    He  replied,  '*  I  hope,  your  honour,  it  is  not  so  bad 

with  me  yet ;  I  know  the  cook  of  the  :  he  has  lost  both  his 

arms— but  there  is  not  a  handier  fellow  in  the  fleet.'*'  (p.  120.) 

Brenton  continued  in  the  Caesar  for  nearly  two  years;  and 
never  was  a  happier  ship's  company — for  the  admiral  and  his 
captain  were  united  in  cordial  friendship,  and  sympathized  fer- 
vently in  the  endeavour  to  promote  the  comfort  and  the  improve- 
ment of  all  under  them — being  rewarded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
most  affectionate  and  devoted  attachment. 

Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  resting  a  moment  on  the  assist- 
ance which  both  received  from  the  chaplain  of  the  Caesar — Mr. 
Evan  Holiday.    Sir  Jahleel  writes  thus  in  his  Memoranda  : — 

'  In  the  first  place  his  conduct  was  so  correct,  and  so  accordant  with 
his  sacred  functions,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  messmates,  that  the 
same  guarded  and  decorous  manners  were  preserved  by  them  whilst  he 
was  present  in  the  ward-room,  as  though  a  lady  had  been  presei^t ;  and 
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that  alone  was  a  great  point  where  so  many  young  and  high-spirited 
men  were  collected  together,  in  all  the  thoughtlessness  and  buoyancy  of 
early  life ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  never  assumed  authority  or  dis- 
couraged innocent  mirlh ;  and  on  the  contrary,  was  upon  the  kindest 
and  most  intimate  terms  with  all.  His  public  duties  were  most  care- 
fully and  religiously  performed.  It  was  thought,  and  perhaps  correctly, 
that  his  preaching  was  too  exclusively  moral ;  but  it  was  according  to 
the  light  he  had  acquired ;  and  was  most  conscientiously  given,  as  the 
best  instruction  he  had  to  imparf.  His  sermons  were  generally,  it 
might  almost  be  said  always,  applicable  to  existing  circumstances,  and 
had  reference  to  some  event,  or  some  person,  which  it  seemed  expedient 
to  advert  to.  He  was  most  successful  also  in  preventing  the  infliction 
of  punishment,  as  well  as  in  preventing  the  crimes  which  called  for  it. 
No  sooner  was  a  man  put  into  the  master-at-arms*  list  as  a  culprit,  than 
Mr.  H.  was  in  communication  with  him ;  got  at  his  character,  hia 
motives,  and  the  circumstances  which  had  led  him  to  commit  the  fault. 
It  thus  often  happened  that  he  found  out  such  favourable  points  as 
enabled  him  to  recommend  the  culprit  to  mercy,  and  to  induce  the 
captain  to  pardon  him,  on  such  recommendation  coming  from  such  a 
quarter ;  when  otherwise  he  could  not  have  done  it  without  wounding  the 
feelings  of  the  officer  who  had  made  the  complaint,  and  doing  injury 
to  the  discipline  of  the  ship.  One  remarkable  instance  may  be 
named  as  an  exhibition  of  his  general  practice.  One  of  the  seamen  of 
the  Caesar,  who  had  been  on  shore  on  liberty  at  Gibraltar,  was  brought 
off  under  a  military  guard,  charged  with  robbing  his  messmate  in  the 
guard-house,  whilst  lying  asleep  there  in  the  preceding  night.  Captain 
Brenton,  knowing  the  man  accused  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct 
characters  in  the  ship,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  seamen,  was  greatly 
surprised  at  the  charge ;  and  expressed  his  astonishment  to  the  man 
himself,  that  he,  of  all  others,  should  be  so  inculpated.  The  man 
strenuously  denied  being  guilty,  but  the  evidence  against  him  was  so 
dear  and  so  consistent  that  it  was  not  possible  to  disregatd  it.  Address- 
ing the  prisoner  therefore,  he  said,  "Lewis,  I  cannot  think  you  guilty, 
nor  will  I  take  it  upon  my  own  responsibility  to  act  upon  so  awful  an 
occasion :  think  well  upon  what  has  passed,  for  if  you  adhere  to  the  pro- 
testation of  your  innocence,  I  must  write  for  a  court  martial  to  be  held 
upon  you."  The  accused  replied,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  "  Sir, 
I  never  can  acknowledge  being  guilty  of  a  crime  of  which  you  may  well 
suppose  me  incapable;  but  as  I  have  no  witness  to  bring  forward 
in  my  own  behalf,  I  fear  I  must  be  condemned;  and  therefore  I 
request  you  will  cause  me  to  be  punished  on  board  my  own  ship,  as  I 
feel  convinced  my  punishment  will  then  be  less  severe  than  what  would 
be  awarded  by  a  court  martial."  The  captain  replied,  that  he  would 
never  take  upon  himself  the  risk  of  punishing  an  innocent  man,  and 
again  urged  his  confession  of  guilt;  and  then  consigning  him  to  an  arrest 
wrote  the  letter ;  and  before  presenting  it  to  the  Admiral,  showed  it  to 
the  accused,  who  however  persisted  in  maintaining  the  charge  to  be  false. 
The  chaplain,  who  had  attended  this  examination,  requested  to  speak  to 
the  captain  in  private ;  when  he  said,    Sir,  there  is  something  so  very 
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extraordinary  in  this  affair,  particularly^aa  it  involves  such  a  man  as 
Lewis,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  that  you  will  withhold  the 
letter  ifor  the  court  martial  until  I  can  investigate  the  affair ;  and  if  you 
will  allow  me  I  will  immediately  go  on  shore  for  the  purpose.*'  He 
accordingly  went,  and  came  off  the  following  day  in  triumph,  having 
detected  a  most  abominable  combination  amongst  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  guard,  by  whom  the  charge  had  been  fabricated,  and  who  had  them- 
selves robbed  the  sleeping  sailor.  This  was  clearly  proved  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  oflScors  of  the  regiment.  The  real  culprits  were 
punished,  and  poor  Lewis  resumed  the  high  character  he  had  formerly 
Dome,  to  the  great  joy  of  every  one  in  the  ship,  and  none  more  than 
Mr.  Holiday.'— p.  125. 

'  He  was  succeeded,'  adds  the  Editor,  *  by  a  man  of  a  different  character. 
Hints  were  given,  advice  was  tendered,  but  nothing  produced  any  effect; 
the  chaplain,  contented  with  the  formal  discharge  of  his  Sunday's  duties, 
took  no  interest  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  men,  and  as  he  knew 
nothing  about  their  state,  was  never  able  to  advocate  their  cause 
effectually  or  to  befriend  them.  On  his  leaving  the  ship  Captain  Bren- 
ton entered  into  a  long  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  deficiencies  in  his 
conduct ;  and  stated  his  conviction  that  three-fourths  of  the  punishments 
inBicted  during  the  term  of  his  chaplainship  might  have  been  avoided, 
had  Mr.  Holiday's  paternal  practice  been  maintained.' 

During  the  Peace  of  Amiens  Captain  Brenton  spent  his 
time  happily  with  his  wife  at  Alverstoke,  and  the  moment 
that  hostilities  seemed  again  inevitable  he  applied  for  ser- 
vice. In  March,  1803,  accordingly,  we  find  him  at  Spithead 
in  command  of  the  Minerve — a  fine  frigate,  originally  French  ; 
bat  in  fitting  her  for  sea  her  new  captain  sustained  a  most 
severe  injury  by  the  fall  of  a  block,  which  produced  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  and  wholly  disabled  him  for  a  couple  of  months, 
during  which  another  officer  was  substituted  for  him.  He  was^ 
however,  most  impatient  to  resume  his  position,  and  he  did  so 
long  before  his  doctors  thought  him  able  for  it.  In  May,  the 
war  just  opening,  he  reached  Thornborough*s  squadron  off  the 
Tezel,  but  was  immediately  detached  in  quest  of  some  cruisers,  and 
having  gallantly  captured  several,  joined  the  fleet  blockading 
Cherbourg — in  the  highest  spirits  though  still  feeble  in  health. 
Within  a  few  days  more  a  very  grievous  misfortune  befel  him. 
lie  pursued  and  took  a  French  vessel  of  strength  superior  to 
his  own,  and  having  sustained  considerable  damage,  put  in  under 
a  thick  fog — close,  as  both  he  and  his  pilot  supposed,  to  the  Isle 
Pelee,  but  in  reality  under  the  very  guns  of  the  Fort  de  la 
Liberte,  on  the  other  side  of  Cherbourg  Bay,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  shoal,  from  which,  when  the  fog  cleared,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  extricate  the  ship.  Two  armed  sloops  and  a  swarm 
of  gun-boats  soon  neared  him,  and  placed  between  their  fire  and 
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that  of  a  powerful  fort,  he  continued  for  several  hours  to  make 
most  heroic  resistance  and  every  possible  effort  to  haul  dear  of 
the  sand — but  all  in  vain.  His  brother  gives  an  anecdote  of  this 
day,  which  Mr.  Raikes  could  not  be  expected  to  copy : — 

'  A  British  sailor  who  had  both  his  1^  shot  off  while  the  Minerve 
lay  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries  was  carried  to  the  cockpit.  Waiting 
for  his  turn  to  be  dressed,  he  heard  the  cheers  of  the  crew  on  deck,  and 
eagerly  demanded  what  they  meant.  Being  told  the  ship  was  off  the 
shoal,  and  would  soon  be  clear  of  the  forts,  Then,  d — ^n  the  legs!"  ex- 
claimed the  poor  fellow,  and  taking  his  knife  from  his  pocket,  he  cut  the 
remaining  muscles  which  attached  them  to  him,  and  joined  in  the 
cheers  with  the  rest  of  his  comrades.  When  the  ship  was  taken  he  was 
placed  in  the  boat  to  be  conveyed  to  the  hospital ;  but,  determined  not 
to  outUve  the  loss  of  liberty,  he  slacked  his  tourniquets,  and  bled  to 
death.' — Naval  History^  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

The  Minerve  yielded  on  July  3,  1803.  Buonaparte,  having 
received  the  dispatch  announcing  the  rapture  whilst  in  the  theatre 
at  Brussels,  immediately  rose  and  said,  ^  Messieurs  et  Dames,  la 
guerre  navale  a  commencee  sous  les  plus  heureuses  auspices.* 
Une  superbe  fregate  de  Tennemi  vient  de  se  rendre  k  deux  de 
nos  b&timens  canonniers* — ^not  a  word  of  the  batteries  or  the  shoal. 
Captain  Brenton  s  captivity  continued  till  the  end  of  1 806  ;  but 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was,  when  the  time  for  trial  came, 
not  only  honourably  acquitted,  but  most  warmly  thanked  for  his 
conduct  on  the  day  of  his  calamity ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to 
think  that  the  calamity  itself  saved  his  life  to  the  service,  for  if 
he  had  remained  at  sea  his  exertions  must  have  exposed  him  to 
the  utmost  danger  in  the  then  shattered  condition  of  his  frame. 
His  misfortune,  moreover,  was  in  not  a  few  of  its  immediate  effects 
a  signal  blessing  to  others.  The  period  of  his  detention  in 
France  forms,  in  fact,  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  life  of 
Brenton :  and  fortunately,  we  have  it  pretty  fully  recorded  by 
himself. 

The  crew  of  the  Minerve  were  ordered  to  proceed  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Epinal — the  men  one  day's  march  a- head  of  the  officers, 
and  each  party  guarded  by  gendarmes.  Though  the  officers  were 
put  on  their  parole,  the  orders  of  Buonaparte  enjoined  that  they 
should  be  watched  and  restricted  exactly  as  if  that  were  not  the  case. 
The  men  had  a  ration  of  breads  a  truss  of  straw,  and  three-half- 
pence each  allowed  them  per  day — the  officers  no  more,  unless  they 
could  find  funds  for  themselves.  Before  starting,  therefore,  they 
converted  what  little  trinkets  they  had  about  them  into  cash ;  but 
the  Cherbourgers  took  advantage  of  their  strait,  and  the  captain 
himself,  for  example,  was  offered  only  five  guineas  on  a  gold 

*  Mr.  Raikei  quotes  thi%  and  yet  places  the  date  in  1801 1 
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Watch  recently  purchased  in  London  for  thirty.  He  tnmed  from 
the  circle  of  shopkeepers,  and  was  accosted  by  a  fellow-traveller 
at  the  door  of  the  inn  :— 

*  Captain  Brenton,  expecting  a  similar  ofier,  answered,  Yes,  but  you 
will  not  buy  it."  The  stranger  replied,  That  is  more  than  you  know ; 
let  me  see  it.**  Upon  examining  the  watch,  he  asked  the  original  price 
of  it,  and  being  told  thirty -one  guineas,  he  said,  Were  I  to  buy  your 
watch,  I  would  only  give  fifteen ;  but  as  I  only  mean  to  take  it  in  pledge, 
I  will  let  you  have  twenty-five.''  Captain  Brenton,  surprised  at  so  novel 
a  mode  of  making  a  bargain,  said,  laughing,  You  are  an  honester  fellow 
than  I  took  you  for ;  give  me  the  money,  and  take  the  watch."  The 
stranger's  name  was  M.  Dubois,  a  merchant  of  L'Orient.  He  came 
back  in  a  few  minutes,  saying,  Sir,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for 
having  accepted  a  pledge  from  an  officer  suffering  from  the  fortune  of 
war.  Take  back  the  watch  and  give  me  your  note  of  hand."  This 
being  done  with  due  acknowledgments,  M.  Dubois  again  left  him,  and 
in  a  short  time  again  returned  with  twenty-five  louis  more,  saying  that 
he  had  been  examining  his  purse,  and  found  that  he  had  that  sum  more 
than  was  necessary  to  carry  him  to  L'Orient,  and  b^ing  that  he  would 
accept  of  that  also.  Captain  Brenton  says  each  time  that  the  kind  met* 
chant  returned,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Monsieur,  ma  conscience  me  pique," 
striking  his  breast ;  and  the  last  time,  Ma  conscience  me  pique 
encore  I "  The  captain  observed  that  it  must  be  a  most  unreasonable 
conscience  not  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done;  but  he  rejoined. 

No,  Sir,  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  any  securi^  from  you*" ' — 
p.  163. 

This  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  example  of  French  kind- 
ness and  liberality.  With  few  exceptions,  the  commanders 
of  the  detachments  on  the  road  and  the  governors  of  towns 
were  disposed  to  relax  the  barbarous  system  of  their  despot ; 
and  the  inhabitants  on  whom  the  ofiBcers  were  billeted  in  almost 
every  case  received  them  with  humanity — in  many,  treated  them 
as  friends,  and  would  accept  no  compensation  for  good  suppers, 
beds,  and  breakfasts.  The  little  midshipmen  were  at  first  sur- 
prised— 'See  the  French  general  kissing  our  skipper!'  Now 
and  then  a  commandant  of  the  real  Buonaparte  breeding 
occurred.  One  said  to  Brenton,  *  Je  me  moque  de  votre  pa- 
role d'honneur — what  is  that  ? '  *  Sir,'  said  the  captain,  *  it  is 
with  English  oflBcers  a  thing  stronger  than  any  prison  you  have 
in  France.*  The  rufiBan  scowled,  but  did  not  execute  his  threat 
of  making  the  gentlemen  pass  the  night  in  the  jail.  At  Caen 
Brenton  wrote  to  the  great  Parisian  banker  M.  Perregaux  to 
ask  him  to  discount  his  and  his  officers'  bills  on  our  Admiralty, 
and  he  had  a  most  handsome  answer — 500  louis  instantly  in  gold, 
and  permission  to  draw  for  2000  more  if  needed  before  the 
arrival  of  crediu  from  England.    Still  the  journey  was  long, 
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{aUguiog,  and,  for  the  poor  improvident  men  at  leatt,  foil  of  severe 
bardfhip  and  suffering.  During  the  intermediate  part  Brenton 
obtained  from  a  succession  of  gentlemanlike  commandants  the 
indulgence  of  moving  with  his  officers  in  advance  of  the  men  in- 
stead of  in  their  rear,  and  then  he  got  the  money  into  his  own 
hands  and  made  such  arrangements  that  on  reaching  their  gUe 
the  poor  fellows  found  decent  quarters  and  fare  awaiting  them  ; 
but  in  the  early  stages  and  again  towards  the  dose  the  Consular 
regulation  was  enforced.  Tbe  sailors,  before  the  day*s  marcli 
closed,  had  spent  their  sous  on  brandy— often  had  sold  even  their 
bread,  and  had  nothing  for  it  at  night  but  to  starve  in  a  jail  or  a 
deserted  house  or  shed.  Once  and  again  Brenton  found  numbers 
of  them  in  nakedness — all  the  clothes  sold  for  drams ; — ^he  clothed 
them  anew,  but  if  a  week  passed  before  there  was  another  general 
halt,  they  were  as  forlorn  as  ever — ^the  dismal  souterrain — the 
wet  straw — even  the  nakedness  just  as  before — and  when  they 
reached  the  appointed  depdt  it  was  near  the  close  of  a  most 
inclement  December.  Captain  Brenton  extols  their  orderly  and 
decent  behaviour  whenever  he  could  be  near  them,  and  speaks 
with  great  tenderness  of  their  gratitude  for  his  paternal  care  of 
them  on  all  occasions ;  but,  as  he  truly  says, '  Seamen  even  of  ex- 
perience,  and  of  sterling  abilities  in  the  exercise  of  their  profes- 
sion, are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  when  on  shore.* 

On  approaching  the  Meuse  the  officers  were  finally  separated 
from  the  men,  the  former  being  allowed  to  reside  on  parole  at 
Verdun,  while  the  others  were  distributed  among  different  for- 
tresses, chiefly  in  the  same  valley.  Once  at  Verdun,  Brenton 
made  it  his  immediate  business  to  take  every  step  for  rendering 
the  detention  as  innocuous  as  might  be — ^if  pos«ble  to  render  it 
profitable — for  the  young  officers,  of  whom  he  considered  himself 
as,  under  such  circumstances,  the  natural  guardian.  Holding  him- 
self aloof  from  all  the  social  temptations  that  necessarily  surrounded 
a  gentleman  of  his  rank  and  character,  where  so  many  of  his 
equals  were  assembled  in  enforced  seclusion  from  the  active  duties 
of  life,  he  found  a  new  line  of  usefulness  opened  for  him,  and  to 
that  he  devoted  himself  vidth  all  the  ardour  and  perseverance  of 
his  conduct  at  sea.  He  assembled  the  young  gentlemen— offered 
to  act  as  the  locum  tenens  of  their  parents — and  they  thankfully 
pledged  themselves  to  follow  his  directions  with  a  filial  submission. 
He  found  out  respectable  French  houses  into  which  one  or  two 
might  be  admitted,  to  mix  in  the  domestic  circle,  provided 
that  its  rules  and  hours  especially  were  observed:  thus  offering 
every  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  the  language,  of  which  these 
young  men  had  already  witnessed  the  value  to  him  and,  through 
him,  to  themselves;  for  when  they  landed  at  Cherbouig  the 
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skipper  klom  of  all  the  company  could  speak  French,  and 
how  helpless  must  they  all  have  been  in  their  journey 
bad  he  also  wanted  the  accomplishment !  He  then  got  the 
lieutenants  to  undertake  each  some  department  of  instruction 
— antiemetic,  mathematics,  English  and  French  history,  and 
so  on— while  be  himself  instituted  a  dinner  mess,  at  which 
he  collected  them  all  about  him  every  day,  conversing  with 
them  freely  on  the  subjects  of  their  studies,  walking  with  them 
in  the  evenings,  superintending  them  at  their  sports  and  exer- 
cises, and,  in  short,  doing  everything  that  he  could  have  done 
for  sons  and  nephews  of  his  own.  He  watched  their  manners 
and  their  morals  —  read  the  service  of  the  church  to  them 
on  Sundays — until  a  clergyman  came  to  the  place  who  was  willing 
to  organise  and  conduct  an  Anglican  congregation — and  acquired 
such  a  gentle  but  efficient  influence  as  could  not  but  make  itself 
recognised  by  all  about  him.  It  was  admired  even  by  the  most 
reckless  of  the  dStenu$:'^oi  whom  so  many  had  their  habits 
permanently  deteriorated,  not  a  few  their  whole  careers  utterly 
blasted,  in  consequence  of  that  unrighteous  detention,  the  meanest 
of  all  the  many  mean  crimes  of  Napoleon  —  according  to  M. 
Thiers's  own  magnanimous  admission,  *  a  rigour  liable  to  rufiSe 
public  opinion.** 

^  At  Verdun,' eays  Mr.  Raikes  (and  the  passage  is  a  very  favour- 
able specimen  of  his  part),  '  all  the  English  ddtenui  were  assembled, 
forming  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  groups  of  cha- 
racter that  had  ever  been  collected  in  the  same  spot.  There  were 
many  highly  respectable  and  exemplary  persons,  some  of  whom  had 
been  traveUin^  in  France  for  their  pleasure,  some  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  their  children,  and  some  for  economy.  There  were  others 
whose  sole  object  was  curiosity  or  dissipation.  There  were  many  skilful 
artificers  who  had  brought  their  talent  to  a  French  market,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  setting  up  manufactures  that  might  rival  or  surpass  their  own 
country.  There  were  many  who,  from  seditious  conduct,  had  found  it 
necessary  to  take  shelter  in  France.  There  were  fraudulent  bankrupts 
and  broken  tradesmen.  There  were  many  who  had  fled  from  their  cre- 
ditors, and  even  some  who  had  fled  from  the  gallows.  With  this  motley 
assemblage  the  prisoners  of  war  were  involved,  enveloped  in  one  mea- 
sure, subject  to  the  same  proscription  and  the  same  parole.  The  amal- 
gamation was  not  very  favourable  to  the  latter,  particularly  to  the 
younger  branches  of  the  service.' — ^p.  179. 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  Brenton  was  among  the  first 
of  the  superior  officers  of  either  service  that  reached  Verdun ; 
for  some  others,  when  they  arrived  and  saw  what  he  had 
been  doing,  were  led  to  imitate  his  example.  But  the  earli- 
ness  of  his  efforts,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  stimulated 

*  CoDfuL  and  Emp.,  iv.  p.  83  (Bnglish  trans.)* 
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those  of  other  gentlemen  of  like  standing,  had  due  weight  with 
the  English  Admiralty.  Such  was  the  impression  made  there, 
that  Brenton  was  requested  to  receive  and  distribute  all  the 
money  allowed  by  our  Treasury  for  naval  prisoners  in  France,  or 
collected  by  private  subscription  for  their  behoof — and,  in  fact, 
to  consider  himself  as  invested  with  a  general  supervision^ 
as  far  as  it  might  be  found  possible  to  exercise  it,  over  them 
all;  and  by  degrees  he  was  able  to  carry  out  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  to  a  very  great  extent  The  effects  of  his 
influence,  as  respected  discipline  and  general  tranquillity  at 
Verdun,  commanded  the  warm  acknowledgments  of  t^ie  dial  as 
well  as  military  authorities  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  they  stretched  acccnrdingly  to  the  utmost  every  indulgence 
that  might  be  likely  to  facilitate  his  operations.  Presently  more 
than  one  of  Buonaparte's  ministers  at  Paris  showed  a  sense  of 
their  value;  Mr.  Raikes  specifies  M.  Decrte,  Minister  of  Marine, 
and  we  must  add  the  name  of  M.  Cambac^res.*  Captain  Brentcm 
was  allowed  acoordinely,  while  the  tyrant. was  busied  with  the 
*  Arm^  d' Angleterre  at  Boulogne,  to  make  journeys,  with  the 
attendance  for  form's  sake  of  a  single  gendarme,  to  the  poor 
sailors  of  his  own  crew,  and  then,  with  courtesies  increased  upon 
every  successive  experiment,  to  the  various  stations  where  other 
prisoners  of  the  same  class  had  been  collected.  Without  the 
salary  or  even  the  name  of  an  office,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  functionaries  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  these  expeditions,  which  had 
occupied  more  time  than  usual,  he  found  that  some  of  his  mid- 
shipmen had  been  inveigled  to  the  gaming-houses  which  the 
French  Government  had  licensed  '  exclusively  for  the  English,' 
that  studies  had  been  grievously  interrupted,  and  moral  habiudis* 
turbed  and  damaged.  He  applied,  therefore,  to  Admiral  Decres 
for  permission  to  remove  with  his  immediate  charges  to  the 
pleasant  village  of  Clermont,  some  twelve  miles  off,  and  Decres 
granted  his  request  The  change  answered  all  his  expecta* 
tions.  It  is  most  melancholy  to  add  that  the  boon  was  ere 
long  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the  evasion  from  Verdun  of  a 
'  British  detenu  of  rank/  f    This  personage  contrived  to  acoom- 

*  M.  Thiers  admitt  (ai6»  mtpra)  that  Buooapaite*s  cnrigiiial  command  wai,  that  no 
itf/<mr,  unleai  holding  a  military  or  naral  committion,  tliould  be  allowed  to  be  on  hii 
parole  at  Verdun :  all  the  private  traveller!  were  to  be  kept  in  strict  iropriaonment, 
like  the  poor  common  sailors !  Cambac6r^  as  Thiers  says,  *  with  difficnlty  obtained 
the  relaxation'  of  this  atrocious  order ;  and  he  is  known  to  have  on  many  subsequent 
occasions  united  his  influence  with  that  of  Decr^  towards  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate 
dittmu  of  every  class. 

t  Many  of  our  elder  readers  will  be  able  to  fill  in  the  branded  xxtant,  and  the  subse- 
quent history  attached  to  it. 
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plish  hU  escape,  and  wrote  from  England  in  terms  of  triumph. 
Meantime,  Brenton  and  his  party,  and  all  others  who  had  obtained 
any  similar  indulgence,  had  been  recalled  to  the  main  dep6t : — 
and  although — the  shameful  example  not  being  followed — a 
renewal  of  the  relaxation  was  by*and-bye  conceded,  the  magic  of 
the  rouge  et  noir  had  by  that  time  rendered  several  of  the  young 
men  impervious  to  his  appeals.  His  journal  dates  from  that  day 
'  a  permanent  falling  off.' 

But  he  turned  the  leisure  that  hence  accrued  to  good  account* 

*  I  had  indeed  (he  says)  long  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  the 
form  of  religion,  particularly  from  the  period  of  my  having  served  under 
that  exemplary  character,  Sir  James  Saumarez.  It  had  been  habitual  to 
me,  on  the  approach  of  danger  or  battle,  to  offer  up  a  mental  prayer  for 
support ;  but  upon  a  more  deliberate  examination  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Christianity  made  tw  part  of  my  religion ;  that  it  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  first  sentence  in  the  Prayer-book,  When 
the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  his  wickedness,"  &c.  I  had  always 
felt  some  indefinite  purpose  of  doing  this,  and  of  amending  my  life ; 
but  then  it  was  only  done  in  trying  myself  by  the  letter  of  the  com- 
mandment ;  and  when  there  was  not  a  decided  breach  of  duty,  I  felt 
perfectly  satisfied.  With  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  it  hardly 
appeared  to  me  as  of  any  importance ;  it  was  seldom  read,  and  less 
meditated  upon.  I  was  scrupulous  in  performing  a  certain  round  of 
duties,  in  the  cold  and  heartless  manner  which  may  be  supposed ;  but 
they  were  all  tasks  performed  in  fear,  and  none  in  love.  The  only  light 
which  seemed  to  break  throush  the  thick  mist  of  utter  darkness  arose 
from  occasional  glimpses  of  the  working  of  Divine  Providence.  1  had 
very  long  been  in  the  habit  of  attributing  my  successes,  and  my  preser* 
vation  from  danger,  to  Omnipotence,  and  not  to  second  causes ;  but 
this  is  the  utmost  amount  of  religious  feeling  to  which  I  could  lay  any 
claim/— pp.  194,  195. 

We  have  already  hinted  our  suspicion  that  in  these  confessions 
the  good  man  did^  some  injustice  to  himself.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  Captain  iSrenton  adopted  at  this  time  the  more  serious 
views  of  religion  which  he  ever  after  adhered  to.  A  life  hitherto 
at  least  amiable,  upright,  and  benevolent,  continued  thenceforth  to 
be  also  one  of  devout  and  fervent  piety. 

When  allowed  to  resume  his  tours  of  inspection,  the  altera<r 
tion  which  his  views  had  undergone  was  manifested  in  many 
things.  Especially  he  now  asked  leave  to  carry  with  him  on 
such  occasions  some  one  of  the  clergymen  of  our  church  who 
were  numbered  among  the  motley  groupe  at  Verdun  ;  and 
joyfully  were  his  proposals  seconded  by  those  gentlemen,  in 
particular  by  a  Rev.  W.  Gordon,  of  whose  subsequent  history 
we  are  uninformed,  the  Rev.  Launcelot  Charles  Lee,  who 
died  a  year  or  two  since  •  at  his  rectory  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Oxford/  bul  above  all,  by  the  Rer.  James  Wolfe  (now  alia 
no  more  in  this  world),  who,  after  many  visitations  in  company 
with  Brenton,  ultimately  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  himself 
entirely,  if  his  friend  could  procure  leave  for  him  so  to  do,  to  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  prisoners  in  the  great  and  hitherto  most  mi* 
happy  fortress  of  Givet.  Brenton*s  influence  with  Decres  proved 
sufficient; — and  Mr.  Wolfe,  apparently  a  young  man  of  some  for* 
tune,  who  had  been  arrested  at  Fontainebleau  while  on  a  trip  with 
his  bride,  and  who  might  have  enjoyed  a  comparatively  cheerful  ex* 
istence  at  Verdun  (where  the  principal  thoroughfare  was  already 
dubbed  Band  Street),  was  graciously  permitted  to  make  this  moet 
generous  sacrifice  of  himself  and  (a  very  serious  addition)  of  his 
young  wife's  comfort.  Mr.  Raikes  copies  many  pages  from  a  little 
pamphlet,  neglected,  he  says,  on  its  appearance,  and  long  since 
quite  forgotten,  in  which  this  worthy  clergyman  recorded  the  results 
of  his  undertaking.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  general  refer* 
ence  to  this  chapter  (pp.  218—234),  and  a  transcript  of  some  few 
of  Mr.  Wolfe's  paragraphs.  He  thus  describes  Givet  when  first 
inspected  by  him  in  company  with  Brenton : — 

*  I  found  the  dep6t  in  the  most  deplorable  state.  In  a  moral  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  diflkult  to  conceive  anything  more  d^raded  and 
miserable.  As  regards  religion,  every  appearance  of  it  was  confined  to 
some  twenty  methodists,  who  were  the  objects  of  the  most  painful  perse- 
cution, and  often  the  innocent  cause  of  the  most  dreadfiil  blasphemies. 
The  bodily  privatioDs  of  the  prisoners  were  equally  distressing.  In 
the  hospital,  the  sick  were  mixed  with  prisoners  of  other  nations,  and 
were  in  a  shocking  state  of  neglect,  and  covered  with  vermin.  Not 
a  single  prisoner  was  allowed  to  go  out  into  the  town,  and  even  the 
interpreter  was  accompanied  by  a  gendarme.  It  was  almost  im* 
possible  for  any  of  them  to  get  anything  from  thehr  friends,  for  there 
was  no  one  to  receive  it  for  them ;  and  the  httk  that  did  come  was 
subjected  to  a  deduction  of  five  per  cent,  by  the  mar^al  des  lo^s. 
And  80  great  was  their  distress  at  that  moment,  that  unable  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  they  were  seen  to  pick  up  the  potato- peelings 
that  were  thrown  out  into  the  court,  and  devour  them. 

^  It  appears  to  be  the  natural  tendency  of  misery  and  want  to  foster 
vice,  and  encourage  the  worst  feelings  of  the  human  heart ;  and  that 
eflect,  in  its  fullest  sense,  was  produced  on  this  occasion.  The  little 
money  that  was  received  by  the  prisoners,  instead  of  beinor  applied  to 
the  relief  of  their  wants,  and  to  make  them  more  comfortable  in  food 
and  clothing,  was  spent  in  riot  and  excess.  On  these  occasions  sailors 
are,  of  all  other  men,  most  ready  to  communicate,  and  nevw  think  of 
to-morrow ;  and,  left  as  they  were  entirely  to  themselves — no  one  caring 
for  their  souls,  no  one  having  the  desire  or  the  power  to  restrain  them, 
either  by  force  or  by  persuasion — in  the  midst  of  the  real  distress  which 
they  experienced,  the  depdt  of  Givet  was,  perhaps,  at  that  moment  the 
most  reprobate  spot  that  can  be  imagined.^ 
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Captain  BrenWs  qxtasi-cfficidl  superintendence  had  produced 
a  considerable  amelioration  as  to  the  physical  mischiefs,  before 
Wolfe  went  to  reside  there ;  but  anj  interference  for  the  better 
regulation  as  to  money  was  bj  no  means  palatable  to  the  lower 
functionaries  about  the  dep6t — nor,  it  is  miserable  to  add,  even  to 
the  commandant  himself — an  officer  of  high  military  rank : — 

*  The  Gommandmty  and  those  that  were  under  his  orders,  from  the 
time  I  arriTcd  at  the  depdt,  viewed  me  with  a  rerj  eril  eye.  They  had 
all  a  shafe  in  the  spoil  of  the  poor  prisoners :  and  my  interference  on 
their  behalf,  and  the  opportunities  which  I  had  of  detecting  their  ex- 
tortions, enraged  them  exceedingly  against  me.  Whenever  I  made  an 
attempt,  as  I  frequently  did,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  exactions  upon  the 
money  which  was  sent  in  to  the  men,  or  when  any  com^^nt  was  made 
of  the  meat  or  the  bread,  these  officers  were  loud  in  their  threats  of  dc 
nunciation ;  and  for  the  first  two  years  of  my  stay  in  that  place,  I  never 
went  to  bed  without  the  impression  upon  my  mind  that,  ere  the  morn- 
ing, I  might  be  suddenly  marched  off. 

But  see  the  gradual  effect  of  Mr.  Wolfe's  devotion:— 
^  In  the  end,  what  was  done  spoke  for  itself.  The  men  saw  that  every 
means  in  the  power  of  prisoners,  like  themselves,  were  used  to  prevent 
them  from  bemg  oppremed.  The  Commandant  felt  that  my  being  ther^ 
was  a  great  check  upon  the  rq>acity  and  avarice  of  his  people,  and  they,  and 
often  he  himself,  were  excessively  enraged.  But  the  moral  and  religious 
feeling  which  was  manifested  among  the  men  rendered  them  so  much 
more  peaceful  and  sober,  more  satisfied,  and  even  cheerful  in  their 
conduct,  and  so  much  more  faithful  to  their  word  and  engagements, 
that  I  really  think  he  felt  it  a  sort  of  personal  security  to  himself,  and 
upon  the  whole,  an  advantage. 

*  A  room  perhaps  a  little  latgef  than  the  others,  where  was  an  oven 
fox  the  purpose  of  baking  brmd  for  the  barracks,  was  converted  into 
a  chapeL  A  small  plain  desk  was  made  by  one  of  the  men,  which 
served  also  for  a  pulpit ;  and  the  derk  made  use  of  a  conunon  table 
and  stool.  What  was  wanting,  however,  in  accommodation,  was  made 
abundantly  up  bv  the  spirit  which  soon  was  manifested  among  the 
prisoners ;  and  the  Lord  wrought  powerfully  among  them.  The  place 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  oven,  which  reached  so  near  the  top  of 
the  room  that  the  men  could  not  sit  upright  upon  it,  was  always  covered 
with  them,  lying  in  a  most  painful  position  from  want  of  room. — 
Schools  also  were  immediately  established ;  and  though  the  funds  for 
all  these  otjects  were,  at  that  early  period  of  our  captivity,  but  scantily, 
and  with  great  difficulty,  obtained,  we  were  yet  able  to  carry  on  a  system 
of  education,  which,  lor  extent,  usefulness,  and  the  rapid  progress 
made  by  those  that  were  instructed,  has  perhaps  seldom  been  equalled. 
It  is  indeed  wonderful  at  how  snndi  an  expense  a  number  of  persons, 
generally  amounting  to  between  four  and  five  hundred,  were  taught  to 
read,  write,  go  through  the  highest  rules  in  arithmetic,  navigation  in  all 
its  most  diifficult  branches,  oonitruct  chuts  and  maps,  and  work  at  the 
practical  part  of  their  profession,  as  far  as  it  can  be  learned  from  the 
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Ibrm  of  a  vemT,  which  had  been  admirably  rigged  for  that  porpose.  Yet 
the  small  sums  ffivea  to  those  among  them  who  were  capable  of  in- 
structing their  fellow  prisoDers,  as  masters  or  assistants,  were  very  use- 
ful.  The  immediate  results  arising  from  this  employment  of  their  time 
were  beneficial  in  a  degree,  at  least  e^ual  to  the  professional  adyantages 
which  they  might  hope  to  experience  m  their  future  prospects.  White 
they  were  thus  receivinff  instruction  and  edification,  their  thoughts 
were  diverted  from  dwdling  upon  their  misfortunes,  which  had  the 
most  pernicious  effect,  not  only  in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view, 
but  often  as  it  regarded  their  nealth  and  spirits.  And  thus  the  fear  of 
God,  and  the  influence  of  moral  duty  and  instruction,  even  in  those  who 
were  not  decidedly  religious,  reciprocally  acting  upon  their  minds, 
preserred  them  from  that  mental  debasement,  and  those  habits  of  de- 
prayity  and  yice,  which  are  eyer  contracted  and  induced  by  ignorance 
and  want  of  employment. 

'  The  number  of  boys  was  comparatiyely  small ;  the  greater  number 
were  men  grown ;  and  some  of  those  even  that  were  advaui^  in  yean  were 
anxious  not  to  lose  this  opportunity  of  learning  to  read,  at  least,  their 
Bibles.  In  the  mean  time,  a  great  sensation  was  created  in  the  priaon  ; 
and,  as  in  old  time,  some  mocked,  while  others  for  the  first  time  saw  before 
them  an  invisible  and  eternal  world,  compared  with  which  all  the  things 
they  could  desire  were  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  Many  were  en- 
quiring into  the  things  which  accompany  salvation ;  and  in  many  the 
word  of  truth  took  deep  root,  and  they  continued  seeking  the  grace  of 
Christ.  Nor  have  I  the  least  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Lwd  fulfilled  to 
many  his  gracious  promise,  Seek  and  ye  shall  find,*'  and  that  even 
now,  some  have  entered  into  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God,  and  others  are  still  so  running  that  they  may  obtain.' 

All  this  good  work  at  Givet,  and  whatever  of  the  like  kind 
Brenton  was  labouring  to  promote  at  the  other  depdts,  was  thwarted 
continnally  in  consequence  of  Buonaparte's  determined  eflbrts  to 
seduce  the  prisoners  from  their  duty  to  their  country.  Some- 
times the  plan  was  to  drive  the  poor  men  to  desperation  by 
new  rigours  of  confinement,  abridgment  of  allowances,  inter- 
ruption of  the  charitable  supplies  whether  of  our  Grovemment 
or  from  private  subscriptions  in  England ;  at  other  times,  every 
artifice  of  seduction  was  employed,  and  in  this  latter  department 
the  tyrant  found  ready  instruments  among  certain  renegades 
of  the  Wolfe  Tone  persuasion.  Adroit,  plausible  Irishmen  in 
gaudy  uniforms,  and  with  the  decoration  of  the  Leaian  of  Honour, 
beset  the  prisonen  with  every  flattery,  scattered  money  freely 
among  thena,  and  invited  them  to  follow  their  example,  and  hope 
for  promotion  and  rewards  like  their  own.  They  had  consi- 
derable success  among  the  Irish  sailors,  not  a  few  of  whom 
enlisted  for  the  flotillas  at  Boulogne  and  elsewhere ;  bat  more,  it 
seems,  became  substitutes  for  army  conscripts  of  the  easier 
classes  of  society^  and  were  soon  drilled  and  equipped  to  par- 
ticipate 
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iicipale  in  the  forced  marches  and  bloody  batUes  of  1805.  It  is 
a  striking  circumstance,  that  only  one  of  the  sailors  of  the 
Minerve  yielded  to  these  artful  crimps,  and  that  he,  happening 
to  be  recognized  by  Brenton,  when  on  the  march  with  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  for  the  Rhine,  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
verse for  a  moment  with  him,  and,  with  many  signs  of  agitation^ 
said  he  hoped  to  be  excused,  for  that,  in  truths  he  was  by  birth 
an  American. 

This  system,  which  Mr.  Wolfe  durst  hardly  oppose  at  all 
except  by  the  general  inculcation  of  truth  and  honesty  in  his 
sermons — for  on  pretext  of  being  Protestants  themselves  some  of 
the  crimps  took  care  to  attend  in  the  prison  chapel — and  the 
chaplain  had  no  doubt  that  the  least  inducretion  on  his  part 
would  be  followed  by  his  own  immediate  transference  to  the 
dungeons  of  Biche  —  this  system  was  persisted  in  until  after 
Napoleon  received  the  tidings  of  Trafalgar.  From  that  date 
there  was  a  great  alteration  in  his  views  and  proceedings. 
Thenceforth,  as  M.  Thiers  is  forced  to  confess,  he  regarded  the 
French  Marine  with  angry  contempt — and  the  English  with 
a  bitterness  of  hatred  which  he  manifested  in  a  style  worthy 
of  his  nature.  Utterly  careless  thenceforth  as  to  the  multitudes 
of  French  sailors  of  sdl  ranks  who  were  in  England,  he  refused 
to  exchange  officers — relaxing  only  on  rare  occasions,  when  he 
fancied  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  gratify  an  English  family 
whose  influence  in  parliament  was  used  in  opposition  to  the 
war — or  when  the  fate  of  some  Frenchman  in  our  hands  was 
of  immediate  concern  to  a  favourite  of  his  own  camp  or  court. 
Buonaparte  added  the  almost  inconceivable  meanness  of  an  ex- 
press prohibition  to  French  bankers  to  discount  any  more  bills  for 
English  officers.  With  regard  to  Brenton  himself,  however,  this 
last  malice  was  innocuous;  for  MM*  Perregaux  instantly  wrote  to 
him  that  their  house  would  still  be  happy  to  advance  whatever 
he  needed  for  his  personal  purposes,  and  wait  for  payment  until  he 
was  at  liberty,  or  the  war  had  closed.  So  much  for  officers.  As 
respected  the  common  men.  Napoleon  interdicted  all  supplies  of 
money  whatever  from  home — sternly  confining  them  to  kis  allow- 
ance of  the  bit  of  bread,  the  truss  of  straw,  and  the  three  sols  per 
day— and  abandoning,  of  course,  his  own  people  of  the  same  class 
here  to  whatever  regulations  the  English  Government  might 
think  fit. 

It  was  the  rule  of  our  Government  throughout  the  war  to  send 
home  at  once  all  prisoners  who  had  received  such  injuries  that 
they  evidendy  could  never  serve  again.  In  this  way,  as  M.  Dupin 
admits  (vol.  i.  p.  177),  we  restored  to  the  France  of  Napoleon 
more  than  12,700  mutilated  seamen.    Brenton  could  not  believe 
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but  that  in  the  yery  plaineit  cases  at  least  the  French  would  follow 
the  same  principle.  He  found,  one  day  at  Verdun,  an  English 
MtaloTen  rattte  for  Givet — an  old  coxswain  of  Collingwood*s,  whose 
eyes  had  been  scorched  in  battle,  and  had  since  dropped  out  of  his 
head.  Captain  Brenton  forwarded  to  Paris  a  petition  for  his  re* 
lease.  The  answer — we  may  be  sure  not  from  Decr^ — was  in 
these  words : — *  On  n'accorde  pas  la  potion  de  Monsieur  Brenton. 
Que  son  aveugle  file  avec  les  autres.'  {Navcd  History,  iit.  p. 
228.)    But  to  return  to  the  sweeping  edicts  of  18(K} : — 

*  No  sooner/  says  Sir  Jahleel,  *  had  the  prisoners  in  general  been  de- 
prived of  the  assistance  and  countenance  of  their  officers,  than  the  old 
system  of  suttlers  and  wretchedness  was  renewed;  and  this  state  of 
things,  aggravated  by  hopelessness,  was  the  lot  of  the  increasing  num- 
bers add^  to  the  depdts  by  suecessive  captures  from  1805  to  the  end 
of  the  war  m  1814.*— p.  282. 

Such  were  some  of  the  German  rescripts  of  that  great  conqueror 
and  great  sovereign^  that  gigantic  genius  with  the  heart  of  a  Cor- 
sican  hangman—^  whom  his  panegyrists  so  often  boast  that  in 
the  midst  of  his  camp  he  could  find  time  to  direct  personally  the 
smallest  details  of  administration  in  the  interior  of  France.  One 
immediate  consequence  was  the  total  cessation  of  Captain  Brenton's 
functions  as  the  visitor  of  depdts  and  distributor  of  allowances,  with 
which  he  had  combined  that  of  a  moral  guardianship  of  the  unfor- 
tunate captives  of  his  own  profession.  The  English  Admiralty 
showed  a  great  anxiety  for  him  on  this  occasion.  They  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  offering  in  exchange  for  him  the  celebrated  Captain 
Jurieu,  one  of  the  very  foremost  names  in  the  French  Navy — and 
paid  Jnrieu  the  compliment  of  making  himself  the  bearer  of  the 
offer  to  Paris — he  of  course  pledging  himself  to  rettnm  in  case  of 
failure.  M.  Decres  warmly  seconded  the  proposition.  It  was 
referred  to  Napoleon  himself,  and  he  rejected  it.  Jurieu  sub- 
mitted, and  prepared  to  return  to  his  captivity ;  but  on  asking  for 
a  passport,  he  was  informed  that  he  must  without  delay  proceed 
to  Brest,  and  that  if  he  attempted  to  redeem  his  parole  by  repass- 
ing the  Channel  he  should  be  instantly  shot !  The  high-spirited 
Jurieu  remained  in  France,  but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  serve 
again  under  the  flag  of  Buonaparte.*  And  there  have  been  Eng- 
lish poets  to  hymn  the  chivalry  of  Napoleon !  '  It  was  said/  says 
Brenton,  '  and  it  is  probably  true,  that  he  declared  he  never  would 
consent  to  my  exchange,' — the  special  motive,  no  doubt,  being 
his  belief  that  Brenton*s  influence  had  been  the  main  obstacle  to 
the  seduction  of  the  English  sailors.  Baffled  on  this  point.  Admiral 
Decres  very  kindly  offered  to  do  whatever  mere  ministerial  power 


♦  Na?al  Hiatory,  vol.  iii.  p.  277, 
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could  do  towards  the  alletiatkm  of  a  captiiity  which  wad  now,  it 
seemed,  to  last  as  long  as  the  war.  Brenton  made  known  his 
domestic  cir^mmstances,  and  Decres  had  influence  enough  to  ob- 
tain passports  for  Mrs.  Brenton  and  her  child.  On  landing  at 
Rotterdam,  she  found  that  M.  Decres  had  taken  means  to  pro- 
ride  evenrthing  for  her  accommodation ;  a  well-bred  naval  officer 
received  her  into  his  own  family,  and  Brenton  himself  was  allowed 
to  meet  her  on  the  road  and  conduct  her  to  Clermont. 

A  fond  wife  of  thirty-four,  to  rejoin  her  husband  after  two 
years'  separation,  undertook  on  this  occasion  a  royage  of  fifty 
hours  and  an  easy  post-chaise  journey  of  a  week.  Hear  the 
voice  from  Chester 

*  If  it  be  tfue — as  no  member  of  the  Church  of  England  will  deny 
— that  matrimony  was  ordained  for  the  mutual  society,  help,  and  com- 
fort, that  the  one  ought  to  have  of  the  other,  both  in  prosperity  and 
adversity,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  purposes  of  this  merciful  ordinance 
were  eh^gtdarly  realised  in  the  case  before  ub.' — p.  210. 

It  was  a  happy  meeting,  and  captivity  would  have  ceased 
to  be  any  grievance  to  one  so  blessed  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions, and  with  so  many  mental  resources,  but  for  the  ardour 
of  his  professional  spirit — ^his  unsubduable  repugnance  to  see 
month  after  month  pass  away,  others  earning  honour  in  the 
active  service  of  their  country,  he  wearing  out  the  prime  of 
his  life  in  a  French  hamlet.  Mis  health,  never  robust^ 
had  been  damaged  by  toilsome  travelling  and  exposure  during  his 
late  superintendency  of  the  depots — and  now,  after  a  little  space, 
the  brooding  over  Buonaparte's  cruel  treatment,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  prospects,  told  severely  upon  him.  He  fell  into  a 
feeble  condition,  and  his  wife  apprehended  a  total  decline  of  his 
physical  stamina.  His  boy,  too,  was  delicate.  Physicians  urged 
an  application  for  leave  to  spend  the  winter  in  a  milder  climate, 
and  M.  Decr^*  unwearied  kindness  again  interfering,  Captain 
Brenton  was  sUowed  to  remove  to  Tours.  Here  he  took  a  small 
villa  close  to  the  city ;  his  health  and  his  child's  also  began  to 
mend ;  and  in  the  society  of  his  amiable  partner,  who  soon  par- 
ticipated in  his  more  serious  views  of  religion,  his  time  glided 
away  more  equably. 

After  the  lapse  of  another  year,  a  certain  Captain  L'Infernet  fell 
into  our  hands,  who  being  nephew  to  Massena,  a  special  applica- 
tion was  made  on  his  behalf  to  the  English  government ;  and  the 
answer  was  that  he  might  be  exchanged — but  only  for  Brenton. 
Brenton  was  released  accordingly  in  December,  1806,  after 
three  years  and  a  half  of  exile.  Admiral  Decres  had  the  thought- 
fulness  to  commuEttcate  th«  official  order  to  M.  Perregaux,  and 
the  liberal  banker  took  care  that  the  captain  should  receive  along 
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with  it  a  final  advance  of  100  louis,  in  case  of  anj  delay  to  the 
journey  home.  It  is  delightful  to  contrast  such  generous  traits, 
so  worthy  of  the  old  character  of  the  French  gentleman,  with  the 
impish  malignities  of  their  imperial  sbirro.  But  all  this  part  of 
the  narrative  abounds  with  proof  how  deep  was  at  that  time  the 
secret  abhorrence  of  the  tyrant — how  general  the  anxiety  of  Uie 
respectable  people  of  all  classes  to  show  that  they  recognized  in  the 
maltreated  English  prisoners,  a  body  of  fellow-sufferers  oppressed 
by  the  same  iron  hand  against  which  they  themselves  durst  not 
rebel.  On  one  occasion  Brenton  witnessed  a  striking  display 
of  the  popular  feeling.  He  was  in  the  theatre  at  Tours,  when 
the  bulletin  of  Jena  arrived  and  was  read  from  the  front  of  the 
stage.  A  loud  voic,e  responded,  '  Encore  une  victoire  pour  lui — 
encore  une  conscription  pour  nous!* — the  audience  rose  and 
broke  up  in  silence.  In  the  view  of  almost  all  but  his  minions  and 
accomplices,  he  was  still  the  apostate  of  Egypt,  the  poisoner  of 
Jaffa,  the  assassin  of  Toussaint,  he  whom  Louis- Philipjpe  openly 
denounced  as  '  the  murderer  of  his  kinsman.'  He  is  now  the 
demigod  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  domains  of  Conde,  as  well  as  the 
sceptre  of  Henry  IV.,  are  in  the  hands  of  Bourbons  who  crown 
his  statues  and  canonize  his  bones.* 

Brenton  reached  London  early  in  January,  1807.  The  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Grenrille  (but  yesterday  severed  from  the  socie^ 
he  had  very  long  enjoyed  and  adorned)  was  at  this  time  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  from  him  the  Captain  had  the 
reception  he  deserved.  The  formality  of  a  trial  for  the  loss 
of  the  Minerve  being  gone  through  with  all  dispatch,  Mr.  Gren- 
rille offered  him  the  Spartan — a  splendid  new  frigate — which  he 
joyfully  accepted.  He  was  at  the  same  time  presented  with  some 
remuneration  for  his  extraordinary  services  in  France :  the  sum 
is  not  stated,  but  Mr.  Grenville  signified  that  he  felt  it  to  be  an 
inadequate  one,  and  hastened  to  make  amends.  Although  the 
custom  of  allowing  to  captains  a  commission  of  ^  per  cent,  on 
cash  conveyed  in  ships  of  war  had  been  for  some  years  laid  aside, 
it  was  at  this  moment  revived,  on  Mr.  Grenville's  request,  by  the 
Treasury  ;  and  the  Spartan  was  instantly  ordered  to  Malta  with 
700,000/. — the  per  ccntage  on  which  would  be  llOOi  ^ 

Having  deposited  the  money  at  Malta,  the  Spartan  steered  for 
the  squadron  off  Toulon,  but  on  her  way  she  had  an  adventure 
which  seems  worthy  of  extract : — 


*  They  are  even  capable  of  baring  tbetr  vanity  gratified  bj  a  fmnggled  participation 
in  his  monuments.  The  decorations  of  the  great  Arch  of  Victory  at  the  Bamere  de 
rEtoiU,  begun  fortv  years  ago,  have  but  recently  been  opened  to  the  public  inspcctioD. 
Of  the  two  principal  sculptures,  one  represents  Napoleon  at  AnsterlitB— the  other  Louis- 
Philippe  at  Jemappe. 
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'  When  between  Corsica  and  the  Italian  shore,  he  fell  in  with  an  Ame- 
rican ship,  the  Urania,  Hector  CoflBn  master,  and  Greene  of  Rhode  Island 
supercargo.  Captain  BrentoD,  on  sending  a  boat  to  examine  this  neutral 
ship,  gave  particular  directions  to  his  Ueutenant  to  pay  every  possible 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  people*  and  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the 
master  or  crew.  The  search  took  place,  and  as  there  was  some  deviation 
from  the  regulations  laid  down  for  tne  conduct  of  neutrals  by  his  Majesty's 
orders  in  council,  Captain  Brenton  sent  for  the  master  on  board  the  Spar- 
tan, requesting  he  would  bring  his  log-book  with  him.  On  his  coming  on 
board  Captain  Brenton  explained  to  him  the  necessity  of  this  measure ; 
with  which  the  master  and  supercargo  expressed  themselves  perfectly 
satisfied^  as  well  as  with  the  kindness  and  delicacy  with  which  they  had 
been  treated  by  the  visiting  officer.  It  was  at  this  time  nearly  calm,  so 
that  no  detention  took  nlace ;  and  when  the  breeze  sprang  up,  the  Ame- 
rican voluntarily  steered  for  some  time  the  same  course  with  the  Spartan. 
This  was  on  the  27th  of  April. 

*  On  the  8th  of  May  the  Spartan  again  fell  in  with  the  same  ship 
between  Sardinia  and  the  Island  of  Ponza ;  her  being  so  near  the  spot 
where  she  had  been  eleven  days  before  having  excited  surprise,  she  was 
again  examined ;  and  on  looking  over  her  tog-book,  Brenton  wu  sur- 
prised to  find  a  detail  of  the  27th  of  April,— stating  that  on  that  day 
they  were  boarded  by  the  Spartan,  had  been  forced  out  of  their  course, 
that  the  master  was  dragged  on  board  with  his  papers,  and  that  the 
hatches  were  broken  open,  &c.  On  remonstrating  with  the  master  and 
supercargo  upon  the  unmanliness  of  inserting  such  falsehoods  in  the 
ship's  book,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  exciting  enmity  between 
the  two  countries,  and  reminding  them  of  the  declaration  they  had  both 
made  on  the  day  alluded  to,  they  both  appeared  overwhelmed  with 
confusion,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  Captain  Brenton's  observations, 
laid  the  blame  upon  the  mate,  whom  they  charged  with  having  inserted 
the  offensive  passage  without  their  knowledge,  and  promised  that  it  should 
not  be  made  public  in  America.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  neutral  trading 
among  belligerents  should  pay  so  little  attention  to  a  document  of  such 
vital  importance  as  the  log ;  and  that  neither  the  master  nor  super- 
cargo should  suspect  it' — p.  296* 

The  following  passage  from  bit  correspondence  while  off  Toulon 
will  please  the  reader  of  his  French  storj 

*  You  may  remember  how  determined  I  was  to  wreak  my  vengeance 
upon  the  whole  nation.  At  Malta  I  was  senior  officer,  and  I  found 
a  number  of  French  prisoners.  I  did  not  exactly  order  them  to  the 
Appel  twice  a  day,  as  used  to  be  the  case  with  us  at  Verdun.  A 
colonel  had  been  taken  with  all  his  family  a  few  days  before,  and  had 
lost  his  wife  at  sea,  leaving  him  with  three  dear  little  infants.  You  may 
stare,  but  I  gave  him  leave  to  return  to  France  with  his  family  and  phy- 
sician. This  I  meant  as  a  small  token  of  remembrance  to  M.  Decr^, 
but  firmly  resolved  that  the  others  should  remain  until  all  our 
friends  at  Verdun  were  liberated ;  but  like  other  good  resolutions  this 
was  not  a  lasting  one.   A  deputation  of  captive  hidies  waited  upon  me. 
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^^Mctsieun  lea  Anglais  lODt  des  gens  pleins  d'homieor»  croi  at  £nit 
jamais  la  guerre  aux  femmes  ni  aux  enfiuis.''  £h  de  mce,  Afesdames, 
retournez  dans  yotre  patrie,  jene  vous  emp^che  pas.  "B^lss,  mon 
Commandant,  ssns  mon  mari?  Le  diberterai-je  dans  le  malbeur? 
Que  devieodrai-jey  s'il  sucoombe  sous  le  poids  de  PadTersiti^?  Sa  sante 
est  cbancellante,  et  Monsi^r  n^ignore  pas  la  douceur  d'etre  dans  le  sein 
de  sa  famille*'*  Madame*  je  me  rends  k  tos  raisofis ;  partez-rous  ct 
▼otre  mari.*'  Et  le  mien  aussi,  Monsieur  ?*'  VitCt  vite ;  allezt  aUes  !*' 
In  this  manner  I  was  coaxed  out  of  a  dozen ;  they  all  set  out  vowing 
eternal  gratitude,  &Cf  I  told  them  they  might  thank  M.  Decr^  Ux  it* 
and  I  hope  he  will  hear  of  it,  as  I  shall  never  forget  bis  kindness*' 

About  the  same  time  be  had  a  most  narrow  escape  from  an- 
other capture.  Chasing  some  merchant  yessels  towards  Elba,  he 
suddenly^  on  rounding  a  promontory,  found  himself  within  a  short 
distance  of  a  French  squadron— one  ship  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
and  several  corvettes.  He  sustained  their  fire  with  but  little  da- 
mage during  more  than  two  hours ;  and  after  one  broadside  he 
kept  the  guns  of  the  Spartan  silent — for  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  wtuch  his  surviving  sister  explains  I  have  oftra  heard 
this  exciting  circumstance  mentioned,  and  the  impatience  with 
which  the  nulors  obeyed  my  brother's  orders  not  to  fire  in  return 
for  the  enemy's  shot ;  observing,  as  he  says,  that  their  fire  de« 
prived  them  of  the  breeze.  The  sailors  were  heard  to  say  that 
they  did  not  so  much  care  for  themselves,  but  it  was  too  bard 
their  poor  captain  should  so  soon  be  shut  up  in  a  French  prison 
again.^— p.  300. 

In  the  later  part  of  that  year  Brenton  had  several  misadven- 
tures, and  on  one  of  these  occasions  his  Journal  acknowledges 
that  he  was  to  blame.  In  the  course  of  another  run  to  Malta,  he 
rashly  sent  his  boats  into  a  creek  to  seise  what  seemed  a  mere 
merchantman,  but  turned  out  to  be  a  polacre  of  formidable  strength ; 
and  in  a  short  time  he  saw  them  return  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
four  and  twenty  of  the  finest  young  men  in  his  crew.  His  Journal 
has  a  pretty  story  in  connection  with  this  sad  event : — 

'  The  coxswain  of  the  barge,  reported  among  the  killed  and  wounded, 
was  a  very  6ne,  active  young  man,  and  had  been  indulged  with  the  ^r- 
mission  to  bring  his  wife  on  board.  She  was  very  young  at  this  period, 
and  the  attachment  between  the  couple  was  remarkable,  as  well  as  the 
respect  they  obtained  from  all  on  board  from  the  correctness  of  their 
conduct.  On  the  boats  returning,  and  the  report  of  Bodie's  deathi  his 
poor  little  wife  was  frantic  with  grief.  When  the  dead  were  placed  on 
the  main  deck,  she  flew  to  them,  uncovering  their  fiM^es,  and  caUing  out 
for  her  husband.  She  then  ran  up,  and  took  her  seat  on  the  coxswain's 
box,  in  the  barge,  which  had  now  been  hoisted  in,  calling  for  her  hus- 
band :  and  from  thence  to  the  captain  on  the  quarter-d^k.  imploring 
him  to  let  her  see  the  body.   Calling  for  some  of  the  people  who  were  in 
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the  btrget  upon  whom  the  greatest  dependence  could  beplaced,  I  desired 
to  know  how  Bodie  had  been  killed ;  when  one  of  them  said,  Sir,  we 
were  boarding  the  vessel  together  on  the  starboard  side,  and  were  gettinc 
into  the  main  chains,  when  I  was  wounded  and  fell  into  the  boat,  and 
Bodie  at  the  same  time  was  killed,  and  fell  between  the  boat  and  the 
ship.**  The  wife  was  present  at  this  detail,  and  at  length  seemed  con* 
▼inced  of  her  dreadful  loss.  The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  her  by 
aH  on  board,  to  alleyiate  as  much  as  possible  her  sufferings ;  on  the 
arriTal  of  the  Spartan  at  Malta  a  snbscription,  amouoting  to  80/.,  was 
made  for  her ;  and  she  soon  after  sailed  for  £ngland  in  a  transport,  with 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Brenton  at  Bi^h,  by  whom  she  was  received)  and  re- 
mained with  her  for  some  time,  previous  to  her  departure  for  Ireland. 
A  month  or  two  aUterwards  the  Spartan  boarded  a  Genoese  trader,  and 
her  people  mentioned  that  a  polacre  had  arrived  there  some  weeks  pre- 
vious, which  had  been  attacked  by  the  boats  of  an  English  frigate,  and 
had  succeeded  in  beating  them  off.  When  the  firing  had  ceased,  the 
cries  of  a  man  were  heard  under  the  stem,  and  an  English  sailor  wai 
found  hanging  on  by  the  rudder  chains,  and  wounded.  On  taking  him 
on  board  he  proved  to  be  the  coxswain  of  the  frigate's  barge ;  he  stated 
that  he  had  been  severely  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  board  the  polacre, 
and  had  fallen  between  the  ship  and  the  boat,  but  as  he  passed  astern 
he  had  caught  hold  of  the  rudder's  chains,  and  hung  on  until  the  action 
was  over.  The  story  added,  that  on  the  vessel's  arrival  at  Genoa,  the 
man  was  sent  to  the  hospital ;  and  on  his  wound  being  cured,  had  been 
marched  into  France.  No  doubt  now  existed  as  to  the  correctness  of 
this  statement,  and  I  immediately  wrote  to  Verdun,  requesting  my 
friends  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  depot  to  which  Bodie  was  sent ;  and 
on  ascertaining  his  safety,  that  information  might  be  immediately  sent 
to  Bath.  In  a  few  weeks  a  letter  reached  Mrs.  Brenton  from  the  Rev. 
L.  C.  Lee,  informing  her  that  Bodie  had  reached  that  dep6t,  and  was 
no  sooner  known  to  have  been  Captain  Brenton's  coxswain  than  the 
greatest  interest  was  manifested  in  his  behalf,  and  permission  was  pro- 
cured for  him  to  remain  there,  where  every  care  would  be  taken  of  him, 
and  that  he  had  quite  recovered  from  hia  wounds.  These  joyful  tidings 
were  soon  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Bodie,  at  Cork,  whose  happiness  may 
be  easily  imagined.' — pp.  307-10. 

It  was  soon  after  that  calamitona  attack  on  the  polacre  that 
Brenton  first  saw  Lord  Collingwood, — and  his  admiral  received 
him  but  coldly.  Some  other  mischances  followed^  and  though 
as  to  these  there  could  be  no  blame^  CoUingwood,  who  remem-. 
bered  the  Minerve,  and  was  not  free  from  the  superstitiona  of  his 
cloth,  used  to  say,  *  Ah !  poor  Brenton  again ! — he  is  the  child 
of  misfortune.'  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  however,  this  pre- 
judice, to  whatever  it  had  amounted,  was  entirely  got  over,  and 
we  think  it  very  probable  that  a  discovery  of  Brenton's  deeply  re- 
ligious views  may  have  had  its  share  in  the  work  of  conciliation ;  but 
certainly  the  noble  Collingwood  had  neither  a  braver  nor  a  more 
useful  officer  under  his  flag,  and  there  bad  ensued  a  variety  of 
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brilliAnt  services  which  might  well  suffice.  We  most  not  dwell 
on  these  aSairs,  which  occurred  chiefly  off  the  coast  of  Italy  in 
company  with  Lord  Cochrane,  or  when  Brenton  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  light  squadron  co-operating  with  the  Austrions  on 
the  coasts  of  Dalmatia,  and  finally  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  In  July,  1809,  Collingwood  writes  to  the  thea 
bead  of  the  Admiralty  board.  Lord  Mulgrave — 'I  cannot  say 
too  much  of  the  zeal  and  talent  of  Captain  Brenton ;  of  these 
he  gi?es  proof  whenever  he  is  employed,  and  he  seems  to 
be  everywhere.  At  Lussin  he  undertook  and  accomplished 
a  service  which  would  have  established  a  reputation,  had  he 
never  had  another  opportunity ;  and  now  at  Cerigo  his  conduct 
has  not  been  less  distinguished.* 

His  sagacity  and  prudence  and  vigilance  won  the  applause  of 
Collingwood — his  quickness  of  eye,  decision  of  purpose,  and 
daring  gallantry  commanded  the  anient  admiration  of  Cochrane. 
For  an  officer  who  never  rose  to  the  command  of  a  fleet,  what 
more  could  be  said  that  would  enhance  our  sense  of  his  merits? 
But  passing  over  many  temptii^  scenes  of  enterprise,  we  must 
come  to  May,  1810.  At  this  time  we  find  the  Spartan  and  a 
smaller  frigate  entrusted  with  the  watch  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
where  Murat  was  collecting  forces  of  all  sorts  for  an  expedition 
to  Sicily.  Brenton,  in  two  most  gallant  actions,  defeated  the 
Neapolitan  squadron,  in  numbers  and  strength  immeasurably 
surpassing  his  own,  and  on  one  of  the  occasions  supported  by 
the  batteries  near  Terracina.  These  services  were  crowned  with 
the  complete  demolition  of  Murat's  shipping,  which  influenced 
very  importantly  the  general  course  of  events  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  the  latter  day  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  the  active 
career  of  the  victor.  In  his  Journal,  meant  only  for  the  eyes  of 
his  children,  he  says — '  In  going  down  to  the  enemy  I  put  up  a 
short  but  fervent  prayer  to  the  Almighty  that  he  would  receive 
your  beloved  mother  and  yourselves  under  his  holy  protection, 
and  bless  you,  and  that  he  would  enable  me  to  do  my  duty  to  my 
country.  At  no  one  period  of  my  life  do  I  ever  remember  to  have 
been  more  serene  and  tranquil ;  and  when  my  excellent  friend 
Williamson,  the  surgeon,  as  he  left  the  deck  to  go  to  his  station^ 
said  in  a  low  voice,  as  I  shook  him  by  the  hand,  *'  Now,  sir,  here 
is  victory  or  Westminster  Abbey  for  you/*  I  experienced  a  feeling 
of  animation  which  is  not  usual  with  me  on  common  occasions.'^ 
Standing  aloft  on  the  capstan,  as  the  only  spot  from  which 

*  Hif  sifter  giyet  here  in  a  note  the  story  of  the  boyuli  tremouit  aad  the  paternal 
tebuke ;  and  adds—'  He  has  often  told  me  that  in  going  into  action,  he  had  al  vays  an 
anxious  feeling  till  the  first  shot  was  fired ;  but  from  that  moment  he  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.'**p.  402* 
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he  could  have  a  full  view  of  all  his  numerous  assailants,  he 
was  struck  down  in  the  middle  of  a  two  hours*  hot  action 
bj  a  grape-shot  which  hit  him  on  the  hip  joint;  and  falling 
utterly  helpless^  but  without  momentary  pain,  he  called  to  mind  the 
death- wound  of  Nelson,  and  doubted  not  that  his  own  was  a  simi- 
lar one.  His  recovery  was  slow — in  fact,  it  was  never  completed. 
The  very  day  after  the  battle  he  received  his  admiral's  letter  ap- 
pointing him  to  the  command,  as  commodore,  of  the  squadron 
in  the  Adriatic,  which  had  been  for  a  year  past  the  highest  object 
of  his  ambition — but  too  late.  The  wounded  captain  proceeded 
first  to  Palermo,  then  to  Malta,  and  at  last  reached  England  towards 
the  close  of  autumn.  He  tells  in  his  domestic  Journal  by  what 
accident  his  wife  received  a  hint  that  he  might  be  looked  for  anon 
— and  adds : — 

*  Your  mother  with  her  three  darlings  flew  to  Portsmouth,  and,  extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  appear,  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  she  alighted 
at  the  inn  I  anchored  at  the  Motherbank.  It  is  customary  for  ships  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  be  kept  in  quarantine  till  the  return  of  the  post ; 
but  the  Admiralty,  in  kind  consideration  of  my  state,  ordered  the  ship  to 
be  released  by  telegraph,  and  I  landed  the  following  morning,  experienc- 
ing in  the  meeting  with  all  I  held  dearest  to  me  in  the  world  sensations 
of  delight  which  amply  repaid  me  for  all  the  suflTerings  and  fatigue,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  to  which  1  had  been  exposed  since  my  separation  from 
them.  Of  pain  I  was  no  longer  sensible,  acute  as  it  had  been  during  the 
passage.  My  sufferings  had,  indeed,  been  so  great  that  the  latter  hours  of 
the  day  were  passed  in  looking  at  the  movements  of  my  watch,  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  appointed  hour  when  I  was  to  receive  my  accustomed  dose 
of  laudanum,  from  which  I  could  ejcpect  a  temporary  suspension  of  pain. 
Now  I  no  longer  required  laudanum ;  my  spirits  were  composed  and 
happy,  and  although  incapable  of  moving  I  was  insensible  of  confinement. 
Fearful  of  agitating  me  too  much  in  my  weak  state,  your  nrather  had  come 
into  my  room  alone,  but  she  was  soon  followed  by  my  sweet  cherubs,  full 
of  health  and  joy.  We  had  the  comfort  of  procuring  the  same  house  at 
Alverstoke,  near  Haslar  Hospital,  where  we  had  formerly  lived ;  and 
happy  as  those  early  days  of  our  marriage  had  been,  they  were  not  so 
much  so  as  the  time  which  we  now  passed  there ;  although  I  was  so 
weak  as  to  be  confined  to  my  bed,  or  my  chair,  walking  a  few  steps  occa- 
sionally with  my  crutches.  Whenever  1  look  back  upon  the  past  events 
of  my  life  this  period  always  starts  forward  as  pre-eminent  in  happiness. 
My  mind  was  entirely  free  from  care;  all  was  peace  and,  I  hope,  grati- 
tude. I  had  received  the  most  flattering  testimonies  of  the  approbation 
of  the  Admiralty,  particularly  in  that  most  delightful  instance  of  it,  the 
appomtment  of  my  brother  Edward  to  succeed  me  in  the  command  of  the 
Spartan.  The  joy  and  affection  which  beamed  from  the  eyes  of  my  be- 
loved Isabella  during  her  imremitting  attendance  upon  me  would,  in 
itself,  have  been  a  source  of  the  most  perfect  happiness.  She  felt,  as  she 
has  since  informed  me,  the  deepest  anxiety  from  my  dangerous  situation, 
but  she  never  allowed  me  to  perceive  it#  To  her  tenderness  and  care, 
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under  tlic  blessing  of  Providence,  I  owe  my  recovery.  Her  society  bftd 
before  changed  captivity  into  happiness ;  sbe  now  dispdled  all  the  weft- 
riness  attendant  upon  languor  aiid  coBfinement.' — p.  405. 

Besides  the  gratification  of  hearing  that  his  only  flftirvmng' 
brother  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  Spartan, 
he  now  received  a  very  flattering  letter  from  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies^  accompanied  with  the  decoration  of  Si.  PenK- 
nand — a  grant  of  a  pension  of  300/.  per  annum  from  hk 
own  Government  (his  wound  being  considered  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  a  limb) — and  an  assurance  that  his  name  would  be 
included  in  the  first  creation  of  baronets — ^meaning,  as  soon  as 
the  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Prince  Regent  should  ex- 
pire. He  had  besides  laid  by  some  prize-money  in  the  course 
of  his  last  four  years'  hard  service ;  so^  as  soon  as  his  condition 
allowed  of  removal;  he  provided  himself  with  a  house  at  Bath  and 
settled  there  to  abide  the  completion  of  his  recovery.  But  he 
had  not  been  there  for  many  weeks  ere  he  was  called  on  to  en- 
dure a  new  and  most  unlooked-for  distress.  Among  the  vessels 
which  he  had  seized  in  the  Mediterrane^  were  two  neutrals 
(Americans),  laden  with  sulphur,  and  found  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  he  had  no  doubt  they  were  conveying  mu- 
nitions of  war  to  the  enemy.  The  Judge  at  Malta  declared 
them  fair  prizes ;  but  Captain  Brenton  bad  been  cantaous  enough 
to  give  strict  directions  that  the  proceeds  should  foe  transmitted 
to  his  agents  in  London,  and  by  them  invested  in  the  funds  in 
a  separate  account,  in  case  of  the  Malta  decision  being  appealed 
from.  The  appeal  had  been  made — and  he  now  heard  to  his 
dbcomfiture  that  the  Court  of  Admiralty  here  had  reversed  the 
adjudication,  and  that  he  must  not  only  disburse  the  value  of 
the  sulphur,  but  the  costs  of  the  appeal.  In  his  Journal  he  ssjs 
— '  The  Court  of  Admiralty  is  a  political  court — and  Mr. 
Raikes  adds  that  he  always  thought  he  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  Croverninent  at  that  moment  as  to  our  rela^cms 
with  the  United  States.  We  believe  nothing  of  the  kind.  Even 
Sir  William  Scott  was  not  infallible:  but  he  was  as  incapa- 
ble as  Brenton  himself  could  have  been  of  allowing  considera- 
tions of  the  sort  here  stated  to  have  had  the  weight  of  a  feather 
with  him  in  the  decision  of  a  legal  question.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  the  Americans  were  knavish  neutrals — ^but  none  that 
Brenton's  advocate  failed  to  produce  adequate  proof  of  their 
knavery.  Sailors  are  not  very  nicely  skilled  in  the  law  of  evidence; 
and  as  the  Captain  probably  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam's character,  we  can  pardon  the  nncharitableness  which  he 
for  once  betrayed.  The  reversal  was  bad  news  indeed. — But  at 
all  events  the  money  (or  the  sulphur  was  safe  in  the  funds !  Not 
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BO  :  the  captain  of  the  Spartan  had  not  read  the  *  Tdes  by  a 
Barrister he  had  fallen  exactly  into  the  error  which  makes  the 
subject  of  one  of  those  stories* — he  had  given  a  general  instead  of 
a  limited  power  of  attorney — his  agent  had  invested  the  money. 
Dot  in  Brenton's  name,  bat  his  own — the  agent  just  at  this  taio- 
ment  declared  himself  insolvent,  and  the  whole  of  that  3000^.  was 
gone.  This  loss  and  the  law  expenses  were  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  sweep  away  all  his  little  fortune — but  for  the  assistance 
of  a  kind  fnend,  Mr.  Henry  Abbott,  he  must  have  been  reduced 
to  the  extreme  of  difficulty.  As  it  was,  he  had  to  dispose  of  his 
house  and  furniture  at  Bath,  and  retire  to  a  small  lodging  at  Pad- 
dington,  restricting  his  expenditure  to  the  narrowest  amount,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  out  of  his  half-pay  and  pension  to  liqui- 
date gradually  the  debt  he  had  inciirred  to  Mr.  Abbott. 

To  all  this  he  and  his  wife  submitted  with  admirable  resignation. 
The  great  surgeon,  Cline,  took  him  under  his  care,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  pronounced  him  so  far  recovered  that,  though  not 
fit  for  sea-service,  he  might  discharge  some  useful  duty  on  shore. 
He  was  offered  accordingly  a  commissionership  at  Bombay ;  but, 
tempting  as  the  offer  was,  his  professional  spirit  was  still  alive — 
he  declined  it,  and  said  he  dung  to  the  hope  that  he  should  ere  long 
be  able  for  a  ship  again.  And  early  in  1812  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  might  safely  apply  for  a  command : — on  which  he  instantly 
was  appointed  to  the  Stirling  Castle,  of  74  guns,  intended  ulti- 
mately (at  his  own  request)  for  the  Mediterranean,  but  attached 
in  the  meantime  to  the  Channel  fleet.  He  had  a  noble  ship  and 
a  first-rate  crew,  and  anticipated  a  fresh  career  of  honourable 
activity ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  new  exfoliations  be- 
gan in  the  wounded  limb,  and  the  conviction  was  forced  upon 
him  that  he  could  not  encounter  a  long  cruiise — nay,  that  in  all 
likelihood  he  was  never  again  to  be  fit  for  such  service.  He  re- 
signed his  ship — on  which  occasion  the  promised  baronetcy  was 
conferred  upon  him ;  and  soon  after  Lord  Melville,  who  had  long 
feltadeep  interest  in  his  character  and  lamented  his  pecuniary  losses, 
embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  mending  his  situation  without 
danger  to  his  health  by  appointing  Sir  Jahleel  to  be  Resident 
Commissioner  in  the  Balearic  Islands.  In  this  position  of  com- 
parative ease,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  family  in  the  fine  climate 
of  Minorca,  and  gradually  improving  in  his  general  health,  he 
continued  until  the  pacification  of  1814,  when  our  Government 
ceased  to  need  a  Commissioner  in  that  quarter.  But  Lord 
Melville  continued  his  concern  for  him,  and  in  1815,  when 
the  affairs  of  the  harbour  at  the  Cape  came  to  be  of  additional 


*  See  an  Article  in  oar  last  Number. 
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importance  in  consequence  of  Buonaparte's  residence  in  St. 
Helena,  Sir  Jahleel  (now  also  a  K.C.B.)  repaired  thither  as 
Commissioner  of  the  dock-yard. 

Here  he  remained  for  seven  years — ^that  is,  till  after  the  death 
o  /Napoleon  in  182 1,  when  all  the  establishments  at  the  Cape 
underwent  a  reduction.  Here  he  had  the  heavy  misfortune  of 
losing  his  beloved  Isabella  (July,  1817),  and  soon  afterwards  his 
eldest  son.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  picture  of 
bis  grief  and  his  submission  in  his  private  Journal ;  modest  as  it 
is,  it  affords  also  some  notion  of  his  exertions  while  at  Cape  Town 
on  behalf  of  the  Hottentots  and  negroes.  We  have  likewise 
narratives  of  lengthened  excursions  along  the  coasts  and  into 
the  interior,  undertaken  in  his  official  capacity  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  new  harbours  and  a  better  system  of  com- 
missariat for  the  fleet.  To  the  general  public  many  of  these 
details  would  have  been  more  interesting  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  than  they  are  now.  In  every  page,  however,  some  charm- 
ing trait  is  added  to  the  portraiture  of  the  man,  and  the  re- 
ligious meditations  set  down  from  day  to  day,  under  circumstances 
of  bereavement  and  distress  which  could  not  damp  his  ardour  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  and  amidst  strange  scenes  of  barbarous  or 
semi-barbarous  existence,  are  so  touching  in  their  simplicity  that 
we  wonder  anybody  could  have  the  heart  to  imbed  them  in  a 
commentary. 

He  in  1818  made  a  very  serious  representation  to  Dr.  Howley, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  religious  state  of  the  colony.  No 
answer  is  here  preserved,  but  we  may  be  sure  there  was  one,  and 
that  Sir  Jahleel's  suggestions  were  not  carried  out  in  consequence 
solely  of  the  lukewarmness  at  that  time  of  both  our  Govemmaat 
and  our  legislature.  We  believe  a  bishop  has  at  last  been 
appointed  to  the  Cape,  or  is  about  to  be,  and  that  is  a  good 
beginning;  but  it  comes  late  in  the  day.  Mr.  Raikes  justly  ob- 
serves : — 

^  Had  the  suggestions  which  Sir  Jabled  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  been  then  adopted,  had  some  large  and  comprehensive  scheme 
for  the  religious  organization  of  the  colony  been  introduced,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  afiairs  of  the  Cape  would  have  stood  on  a  very 
different  footing ;  and  that  the  painful  and  insurrectionary  movements 
which  have  retarded  its  advance,  and  which  have  sown  widely  and 
deeply  the  seeds  of  future  trouble,  might  have  probably  been  avoided. 
Had  schools  and  churches  been  generally  built  and  provided  for  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  the  population  would  by  this  time  have  assumed 
a  more  stable  and  advanced  character.  Settlers  of  a  superior  quality 
and  in  larger  numbers  would  have  been  attracted.  The  old  inhabitants 
would  have  been  more  attached  to  the  British  Government,  and  the 
Hottentot  population  would  have  been  reclaimed.   The  transition  from 
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slavery  to  freedom  in  their  case  would  have  been  more  completely  accom- 
plished, and  with  less  disturbance  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Boors.  The 
influence  of  law  would  have  been  generally  fdt  throughout  the  province, 
and  civilization  would  have  proceeded  more  rapidly,  while  it  was  pressed 
on  principles  which  all  could  recognize,  and  which  all  felt  to  be  beneficial 
to  themselves.' — ^p.  594. 

When  Sir  Jableel  returned  home  in  1822  he  was  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age;  but  he  found  himself  surrounded 
with  a  family  who  greatly  needed  maternal  care,  as  he  himself^ 
with  health  never  firmly  restored  and  with  his  habits  of  all  sorts, 
must  have  felt  the  need  of  domestic  support.  He  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  marry  his  cousin.  Miss  Brenton,  who  was  the  affectionate 
partaker  of  his  subsequent  fortunes,  and  survives  to  lament  him. 

In  1823  he  became  Colonel  of  Marines;  and  in  1829  he  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  Donegal,  guard-ship  at  Sheerness — but 
lost  it  in  1 830  on  his  promotion  to  be  Rear-admiral.  In  1 83 1  he  was 
offered  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  but  did 
not  accept  it  until  he  had  been  requested  to  do  so  by  King  William 
in  person,  who  gave  him  a  verbal  assurance  that  in  his  case  the 
usual  iiegulation  should  be  departed  from,  so  that  he  might  not  by 
accepting  the  place  lose  his  claim  for  professional  advancement 
and  employment  hereafter.  When  kings  meddle  personally 
with  the  business  that  belongs  properly  to  their  official  servants, 
there  is  always  some  hazard  of  mischance : — ^it  is  so  even  when, 
as  in  this  case,  the  royal  character  is  one  of  the  purest  integrity 
and  honour.  And  in  all  bunnetSj  be  it  public  or  private,  nothing 
so  dangerous  as  the  omission  of  the  lUera  scripta.  It  would  seem 
that  the  grapious  King,  in  his  anxiety  to  meet  the  wishes  of  an  old 
brother  sailor,  spoke  words  as  to  which  he  should  have  previously 
consulted  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that  his  Majesty 
had  in  the  hurry  of  affairs  neglected  to  make  a  memorandum  of  what 
he  said,  for  the  future  guidance  of  that  board.  Sir  Jahleel  left  St. 
James's  Palace  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  included 
in  the  next  flag-promotion — and  retain  Greenwich  as  Vice-admiral. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  promotion  at  her  present  Majesty's  corona- 
tion in  1838  he  was  passed  over — and  he  felt  this  as  a  grievous 
injustice; — but  the  Sovereign  was  changed,  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty was  changed,  and  there  was  no  document  to  produce. 
His  place  was  worth  800/.  a-year,  with  a  comfortable  residence, 
&c.,  and  bis  duties  were  delightful  to  him,  and  such  as  no  man 
could  have  discharged  with  more  benefit  to  others.  The  care  of 
the  old  men,  and  the  organizing  of  better  schools  for  the  future 
defenders  of  the  wooden  walls,  were  occupations  made  as  it  were 
on  purpose  for  a  mind  and  heart  like  his.  The  omission,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  got  over.    A  good-service  pension  dropping  on 
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the  death  of  his  old  ally  Sir  l^dnej  Smith  in  1840>  Brenton  imme- 
diately proposed  to  exchange  Greenwich  for  that ;  this  was  agreed 
to,  and  then — we  cannot  doubt,  regretting  the  mistake  that  bad  oc- 
curred— the  Admiralty  sent  him  notice  that  his  name  was  inserted 
on  the  list  of  vice-admirals,  and  in  the  place  which  it  would  have 
already  held  there  if  he  had  not  been  lieutenant-governor  of 
Greenwich  in  1838. 

It  was,  however,  time  for  Sir  Jahleel  to  retire.  His  brc^h^ 
Edward's  death  in  1839  had  been  a  sad  affliction*  and  as  they  had 
been  united  in  love  and  often  in  duty,  so  their  ends  were  not  to  be 
far  asunder.  He  retired  first  to  Westmoreland  and  then  to  a 
cottage  in  Staffordshire — gratified  his  feelings  by  writing  and 
publishii^  a  brief  memoir  of  his  brother's  active  and  usefiU  life, 
and  died  tranquilly  at  'Elford  in  April,  1844,  in  the  sevens- 
third  year  of  his  age.  His  memory  will  go  down  in  honour,  as 
among  the  first  naval  Captains  of  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and  the 
example  of  his  pure  and  pious  character,  and  his  untiring  bene- 
volence, may,  we  hope,  benefit  many  of  the  rising  members  of 
his  noble  profession. 

In  case  of  a  new  edition  being  called  for,  we  hope  Mr.  ]Raike8 
will  at  least  give  himself  the  trouble  to  read  over  some  one  secular 
history,  so  as  to  know  the  dates  of  such  events  as  the  battle  of 
Algesiras  and  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  There  are  two  lesser  omis- 
sions also  which  we  beg  to  see  supplied — a  portrait  and  an  index. 
We  know  very  well  there  is  no  use  in  wishing  and  praying  to 
have  the  clumsy  ship  cut  damn  to  a  tight  frigate.  If,  however, 
she  finally  escapes  foundering,  it  will  be  due,  more  entirely  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Gibraltar,  to  the  solid  malu^any  at  her  bottom. 


Art.  II. — 1.  TVie  Pictorial  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Shaispere. 
Edited  by  Charles  Knight.   7  vols,  royal  Svo.   London,  1843. 

2.  The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  The  Text  formed  from 
an  entirely  new  Collation  of  the  Old  Editions;  with  various 
Readings,  Notes,  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  a  History  of  the  Early 
English  Stage.  By  J.  Fayne  Collier,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  8  vols. 
8vo.    London,  1844. 

3.  Remarks  on  Mr.  J.  P,  Colliers  and  Mr.  C.  Knight's  editions  of 
Shakespeare.    By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.   London,  1844. 

IT  is  a  singular  fact  that  Shakespeare,  who  wrote  for  the  mul- 
titude, and  has  usually  been  their  darling,  has  furnished 
more  matter  for  the  commentators  than  any  author  whose  works 
are  couched  in  a  living  language.    A  long  line  of  able  or  indus- 
trious 
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triau»  annotators  and  critics  haye  iailed  clear  up  all  the  diffi* 
culties  and  develope  all  the  beauties  ot  a  dramatist  who  appealed 
to  the  understanding  and  won  the  admiration  of  the  masses  of 
mankind.  Corrupt  readings,  obsoleteness  of  language,  of  cus- 
toms, of  fashions,  may  have  dimmed  our  perception  of  thoughts 
which  were  obvious  to  contemporaries ;  but  to  the  author  and  not 
to  time  is  due  a  very  large  part  of  the  obscurities  which  have 
sorely  taxed  and  often  baffled  Uie  ingenuity  of  his  editors.  His 
high  notion  of  his  calling,  that  it  was  scrupulously  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  prevented  him  from  becoming,  like  less  con- 
summate artists,  his  own  interpreter  through  the  mouths  of  his 
characters.  His  dramatu  pertcncB  speak  nothing  which  they 
might  not  be  supposed  to  say  under  the  actual  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  and  if  the  spectator  is  unable  so  far  to 
identify  hunself  with  their  mood  and'  feelings  as  to  follow  the 
workix^  of  their  minds,  Shakespeare^  with  a  proud  faithfulness 
to  his  own  geniu%  preferred  that  his  meaning  should  be  lost 
rather  than  deviate  a  hair's-breadth  from  truth.  A  vast  deal 
that  is  most  admirable  in  him  has  for  this  reason  been  over- 
looked, or  Hiisoonceived  and  censured,  and  is  only  by  slow  d^ees 
dragged  forth  to  light  His  fellow-players,  who  enjoyed  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  his  instruction,  may,  by  their  action  and 
emphasis,  have  rendered  his  deugn  in  pla<^  more  apparent  than 
it  was  to  succeeding  generations — but  generally  where  it  is  not 
upon  the  surface  it  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  such  helps ;  while 
the  numerous  passages  perplexed  by  what  his  warmest  idolaters 
must  admit  to  be  faults — his  mixed  and  violent  metaphors,  the 
imperfect  development  of  ideas,  the  disregard  of  grammatical 
exactness,  and  the  peculiar  senses  in  which  he  uses  words — these 
are,  as  Hallam  has  remarked,  as  intelligible  to  a  reader  or  an 
audience  of  the  present  day  as  they  were  to  the  subjects  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  James  ;* — except,  perhaps,  that  the  close  and  reve- 
rential scrutiny  bestowed  upon  every  phrase,  and  the  desire  to 
vindicate  interpretations  from  captious  objections,  may  have 
created  needless  hesitation  and  scruple  among  the  moderns,  as  to 
places  where  the  meaning  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  coldly  deduced 
from  any  rigorous  construction  of  the  language. 

With  thus  much  that  from  the  first  was  past  intuitive  compre- 
hension, he  was  relished  and  applauded  beyond  all  his  competitors 
by  the  modey  assembly  of  a  theatre ;  and  Johnson,  reflecting  on 


•  See  IMtraiwr^  of  Empe,  rol.  lii.  p.  557.  Every  word  in  this  masculine  writer's 
seetioDi  oo  Shaketpeaie— or  indeed  on  any  great  poet — deeerrei  to  be  diligently 
weighed  by  the  student.  His  philosophical  analysis  is  combined  with  a  lively  and 
tme  sensibility ;  and  the  novelty  he  often  introduces,  even  where  the  subject  might 
hare  seemed  moit  ^zbaiMled,  it  mrm  amuraneed  with  the  sHgfatett  air  of  arrogance. 
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ii,  obieired  that  it  was  not  very  grateful  to  consider  how  little  the 
succession  of  editors  had  added  to  his  power  of  pleanng.  But  their 
office  has  not  been  quite  so  thankless.  Although,  whether  as  a  poet 
or  delineator  of  life,  he  was  felt  to  be  matchless ;  though  he  struck 
upon  every  chord  of  the  heart  by  turns — ^moved  to  lau^ter,  to 
tears,  to  horror,  with  equal  ease ;  could  with  equal  perfection  be 
sublime  or  tender,  gay  or  terrible,  thoughtful  or  trifling ;  though 
he  delighted  and  astonished  by  the  variety  of  his  characters,  of 
which  the  interest  and  originality  surpassed  hope — each  unlike  the 
other— each  drawn  at  once  with  the  breadth  and  the  disUnct  truth 
of  Nature  herself — ^portraits  both  the  most  individual  and  the  most 
just — the  most  superhuman  and  the  most  human ;  though  when  he 
had  '  exhausted  old  words'  he  could  *  invent  new,'  give  being  and 
consistency  to  imaginary  monsters,  or  to  the  sunny  creatures  of  an 
airy  fancy ;  though  he  charmed  the  ear  with  the  music  of  his 
numbers,  the  mind  with  the  unequalled  strength  and  sweetness 
of  his  images,  with  the  depth,  the  beauty,  and  propriety  of  his 
ideas ;  though  all  this,  and  more,  he  could  and  did  bring  home 
to  men's  apprehensions — ^yet  does  it  not  follow  that,  because  that 
which  was  universally  and  at  once  understood  put  him  at  the  head 
of  all  names  past  and  to  come,  he  would  not  be  read  with  even 
higher  pleasure  and  deeper  admiration  when  obscurities  were 
cleared  up,  and  hidden  excellences  brought  out  to  day — -just  as 
the  sun,  which  is  the  brightest  of  luminaries  though  shaded  by 
clouds,  is  brighter  still  when  the  clouds  are  driven  away.  What- 
ever flaws  later  criticism  may  have  detected  in  Johnson's  own 
magnificent  preface^  it  helped  to  make  Shakespeare  better  appre- 
ciated. His  notes  accomplished  the  same  end.  He  had,  unfor- 
tunately, but  little  sympathy  with  the  ideal  parts  of  poetry-^nor 
had  he  patience  always  to  penetrate  into  his  author's  design, 
which  required  a  stronger  belief  than  he  entertained  of  Shake- 
speare's approximation  to  artistic  infallibility — ^but  his  great  ge- 
neral powers  enabled  him  to  paraphrase  into  perspicuity  many 
an  involved  and  aenigmatical  line — to  stamp  with  a  more  legible 
impress  many  a  noble  specimen  of  worn  or  corroded  coinage ; 
and  few  things  are  more  disgusting  than  the  disrespect  with 
which  his  Shakespearian  labours  generally  are  treated  by  the 
jiarrot  sentimentalists  as  well  as  the  minnow  antiquists  of  later 
times.  Subsequent  annotators,  who  had  neither  judgment  nor 
taste,  increased  the  delight  in  Shakespeare  of  those  who  had  the 
happiness  to  be  endowed  with  both.  They  painfully  raked  up 
the  forgotten  and  worthless  literature  of  his  generation  to  recover 
meanings  that  Time  had  left  behind  him  in  his  course ;  and  the 
puerile  disquisitions,  the  ludicrous  absurdities,  the  monstrous 
criticisms  in  which  they  indulged  ought  not  to  deprive  them  of 
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the  credit  of  having  held  up  the  torch  to  numerous  passages  that 
were  wrapped  in  darkness — but  led  to  something.  Yet  the  illus- 
tration of  isolated  sentences  is  of  small  importance  compared  to 
the  insight  into  the  general  scope  of  Shakespeare's  views ;  and 
had  Johnson  lived  to  our  day,  he  would  have  confessed  that  the 
studies  of  Schlegel  and  Coleridge,  and  some  others  both  here  and 
abroad,  had  immensely  heightened  the  wonder  and  delight  with 
which  Shakespeare  is  perused.  What  comparison  is  there,  for 
instance,  between  the  pleasure  with  which  Johnson  contemplated 
the  character  of  Hamlet,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  drawn, 
through  negligence  or  unskilfulness,  an  inconsistent  procrasti- 
nator,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  he  is  contemplated  by  a 
person  who  recognizes  in  that  procrastination  a  principal  merit  of 
the  piece— one  of  the  most  striking  testimonies  of  Shakespeare's 
acquaintance  with  the  inmost  workings  of  the  human  soul — the 
very  circumstance  in  all  his  works  which  seemed  to  Goethe  the 
most  admirable  ? 

After  all  the  assistance  that  Shakespeare  had  derived  from  his 
commentators,  it  was  yet  undeniable  that  much  remained  both  to 
be  done  and  to  be  undone.  An  edition  was  wanted,  which,  pre- 
serving what  was  good  in  the  old  editors,  and  rejecting  what  was 
worthless,  should  reflect  the  knowledge  and  feeling  of  the  present 
day.  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Collier  have  contended  for  the  honour 
of  supplying  the  deficiency,  and  have  still,  it  must  be  confessed^ 
left  the  field  open  for  a  third  competitor.  The  labours  of  both 
these  gentlemen  are  useful  and  commendable,  but  it  is  not  likely 
or  desirable  that  either  one  edition  or  the  other  should  long  re- 
main the  standard  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

The  principal  task  which  Mr.  Collier  assigned  himself  was  to 
collate  the  early  copies  of  the  plays,  and  record  their  readings 
where  they  differed — an  office  which,  often  as  it  had  been  under- 
taken, had  never  been  completely  and  accurately  performed. 
He  has  discharged  this  arduous  and  essential  service  in  a  manner 
much  to  his  credit.  Mr.  Knight  had  previously  traversed  the 
same  ground  with  the  same  view,  and  got  rid  of  several  errors  of 
the  press,  and  inconsiderate  alterations  which  repeated  impres- 
sions had  authorised  till  no  one  dreamt  of  calling  them  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  he  did  not  execute  the  task  with  minute  accuracy  at 
all  equal  to  Mr.  Collier's.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  add,  that  both 
these  gentlemen  have  revived  corruptions  with  one  hand,  while 
removing  them  with  the  other.  In  their  zeal  for  restoration  they 
have  restored  indiscriminately  beauties  and  errors.  The  result  is 
far  from  identical^  for  they  started  with  different  opinions  con- 
cerning the  model  that  deserved  to  be  worked  by.  They  are 
partisans  of  different  editions;  and  whereas  Mr.  Knight  is  re- 
solved. 
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solved,  if  posttUe,  k>  torture  into  seme  the  mefetl  mmseme  o  f 
tke  folio,  rather  than  adopt  a  reading  from  a  ()«arto,  Mr. 
Collier,  wlieoera*  lie  can  yenture,  puts  up  with  a  doubtful,  or 
worse  than  doubtful^  reading  from  a  quarto,  rather  than  admit  the 
version  of  the  £olio.  In  one  point  they  are  agreed — they  often 
prefer  an  obvious  misprint  to  the  substitution  of  a  conjecture 
which  is  too  certain  to  deserve  the  name.  The  punctuation  of 
the  old  editions  is  beyond  the  defence  of  antiquarian  idolatry,  and 
here  they  have  allowed  themselves  greater  latitude,  which  it  is  to 
be  wished  they  had  exercised  more  wisely  or  not  at  all.  It  is 
incredible  into  what  pitiful  stuff  their  tasteless  innovations  have 
converted  passages  which,  as  they  stood  before,  were  as  clear  aa 
they  were  admirable.  Mr.  Collier,  who  is  a  less  ofiender  than 
Mr.  Knight,  has  generally  been  led  astray  by  the  evil  suggesticna 
of  some  mischievous  interloper.  He  wonld  have  done  b^ter  tK^ 
have  kept  the  editing  of  Shakespeare  in  his  own  hands,  and  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  foolish  fancies  of  officious  correspondents.  But 
if  the  skill  with  which  the  materials  have  been  used  falls  short  of 
the  diligence  with  which  they  have  been  collected,  it  may  be  said 
of  both  editions,  and  eq)ecially  of  Mr.  Collier*s,  that  they  carry 
with  them  their  corrective.  However  bad  may  be  the  dboim  of 
the  text,  the  bottom  of  the  page  supplies  the  antidote. 

Mr.  Collier  is  very  sparing  of  explanatory  notes>  and  even  Mr. 
Knight  has  left  hundreds  of  knotty  passages  in  their  native  ob- 
scurity which  some  of  his  predecessors  had  perfectly  cleared  up^ 
When  he  follows  in  their  track  he  is  ambitious  to  rewrite  what  is 
incapable  of  improvement.  The  majority  of  Johnson's  notes  no 
judicious  editor  would  attempt  to  supersede.  For  brevity  and 
force  they  are  not  to  be  surpassed,  and  the  only  course  for  sense 
and  modesty  is  to  transcribe  them.  Of  the  interpretations  which 
are  exclusively  the  property  of  Mr.  Knight,  it  is  impossible  in  the 
main  to  speak  with  respect.  The  notions  he  has  propounded  are 
too  often  worthy  of  the  slovenly,  inaccurate  English,  if  English  it 
can  be  called,  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Had  Shakespeare 
really  given  utterance  to  many  of  the  ideas  which  Mr.  Knight  has 
imputed  to  him,  he  could  have  had  no  title  to  be,  what  Hallam 
has  justly  pronounced  him,  '  the  greatest  name  in  all  literature.' 
It  is  curious  that  an  editor,  who  professes  for  him  an  enthusiasm 
that  overpowers  his  judgment,  should  have  supposed  him  capable 
of  thoughts  that  are  condemned  by  their  inherent  absurdity,  and 
which  are  frequently,  in  addition,  at  variance  with  the  context 
and  the  position  of  the  speaker.  It  inspires  a  doubt  whether  any 
real  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  can  co-exist  with  an  admiration 
of  reachngs  so  meanii^less  or  absurd,  that  even  a  Malone  was 
obliged  to.  brand  them  as  spurious-^uid  a  preference  for  expla- 
nations 
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naticmfl  of  dreamiest  silliness  over  the  most  felicitoiis  hits  of 
critical  genius  in  a  Warburton  or  Johnson. 

A  neat  introduction  is  prefixed  by  Mr.  Collier  to  each  of  the 
plays^  in  which  he  details  with  precision  the  source  of  the  plot^ 
the  supposed  date  of  the  original  representation,  and  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  early  editions.    Mr.  Knight  has  gone  further. 
He  has  indulged  in  a  variety  of  conjectures  which  are  sometimes 
ingenious^  and  which  it  might  be  ria:ht  to  state  with  conciseness. 
But  he  can  do  nothing  without  a  mixture  of  extravagance.  He 
builds  on  them  fanciful  and  elaborate  theories,  which  are  again 
made  the  foundation  of  fresh  deductions,  and  which  may  be  just 
as  readily  contradicted  by  opposite  theories  of  equal  plausibility. 
His  confidence  gathers  strength  in  his  progress.    What  was  at 
first  supposition  he  refers  back  to  as  proved ;  and  proved  it  is  as 
anything  else  may  be  proved  that  we  take  for  granted  was  because 
it  miffht  be.    He  appears  to  forget  that  truth  is  single,  and  that 
possibilities  are  innnite ;  that  some  facts  derive  their  value  from 
their  certainty,  and  that  serious  doubt  is  equivalent  to  ignorance. 
He  has  carried  the  system  to  the  utmost  pitch  in  his  '  William 
Shakspere,  a  Biography/  which  might  be  more  properly  spelt 
and  entitled   *  William  Shakspeare,  a  Burlesque.*     It  is  a 
laboured  attempt  to  guess  at  the  life  of  a  man  whose  life  is 
unknown.    Incidents  which  are  insufficient  to  fill  a  couple  of 
pages  have  expanded  in  Mr.  Knight's  imaginative  brain  into  a 
massive  volume.    Yet  with  all  the  aids  of  fancy  the  name  of  the 
work  is  foreign  to  its  contents.    Like  the  general  exordiums 
which  the  Greek  Orator  kept  ready  for  any  occasion  that  might 
arise,  two-thirds  of  the  matter  would  be  every  bit  as  applicable  to 
the  life  of  any  single  man,  woman,  or  child  whose  lot  was  cast  in 
the  Elizabethan  era.    It  was  inevitable  that  a  big  book  about  an 
individual  of  whom  little  else  is  recorded  than  that  he  lived, 
married,  wrote,  acted,  and  died,  should  diverge  from  its  hero. 
The  interest  of  a  digression  is  destroyed  by  its  being  misplaced, 
and  what  is  valuable  or  amusing  in  its  proper  position  in  Strutt's 
'  Sports  and  Pastimes,'  or  the  •  Topographical  Dictionary ' — not 
to  mention  the  historians^  of  England  from  Holinshed  to  Hallam 
— is  tedious  ami  repulsive  in  a  biography  of  Shakespeare.    If  the 
example  is  followed,  every  Life  will  be  an  Encyclopaedia,  though 
not  a  penny  one.    Mr.  Collier,  in  a  sober  and  sensible  account  of 
Shakespeare,  has  strained  our  information  quite  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

An  important  feature  of  Mr.  Knight*s  edition  is  left  unat- 
tempted  by  Mr.  Collier — the  critical  estimate  of  each  separate 
play.  It  is  in  these  supplementary  notices  that  Mr.  Knight 
appears  on  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage :  they  show  that  he 
has  read  diligently^  and  ohm  thought  haj^ily  for  himself.  They 
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abound  in  absurdities,  however,  and  indeed  might  not  rardy  be 
taken  for  a  designed  caricature  of  the  rhapsodical  paradoxes  to 
which  Shakespeare  had  already  given  pretext.  Their  vagae  and 
flowerj  dififuseness  is  apt  to  tire ;  and  though  in  parts  thej  are 
otherwise  well  written,  they  too  often  drop  back  into  the  same 
loose  phraseology  and  ungrammatical  barbarisms  which  deform 
the  notes.  With  such  defects  they  please  and  provoke  by  turns. 
But  the  former  emotion  carries  the  day,  and  we  forgive  the  faults 
for  the  sake  of  the  warmth  and  sensibility  they  display.  It  is 
very  honourable  to  the  bookselling  profession,  that  it  can  show  in 
its  own  ranks  such  a  man  of  letters  as  Mr.  Knight.  He  should 
submit  his  essays  to  a  stringent  revision — study  compressicm,  cor- 
rect the  grosser  vices  of  his  style,  and  endeavour  to  believe  that 
Shakespeare  was  human. 

Mr.  Dyce*s  volume  of  remarks  is  devoted  to  pointing  out  some 
of  those  aberrations  of  judgment  evinced  by  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr. 
Knight  in  the  selection  of  their  text  He  attempts  few  discus- 
sions which  are  not  purely  verbal,  and  those  few  are  not  such  as 
to  make  us  wish  for  more.  But  he  shows  an  excellent  tact  in  the 
choice  of  his  readings,  and  his  work  will  be  a  useful  appendage 
to  any  edition  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  a  pity  he  has  thought  fit  to 
pervaide  his  comments  with  a  tone  of  scorn — for  it  really  leaves 
more  ridicule  on  himself  than  on  anybody  else.  Satire,  which 
has  laughed  away  graver  vices,  is  lost  upon  note-makers.  There 
is  something  in  their  occupation  which  proves  too  much  for 
human  vanity  and  human  temper.  They  still  continue  '  hot  in  a 
cold  cause,'  and  assume  a  self-importance  which  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  the  dignity  and  difficulty  of  their  labours.  Mr.  Collier, 
to  his  honour,  has  treated  every  one  with  courtesy  or  silence. 
His  notes  are  not  a  vehicle  for  vain-glorious  contempt,  private 
pique,  and  petty  jealousies ;  and  if  his  forbearance  to  others  of 
the  craft  critical  could  not  suggest  similar  civility,  it  should  have 
been  felt  that  respect  was  due  to  long  and  meritorious  toil  in  the 
elucidation  of  our  dramatic  literature.  Mr.  Knight  is  not  so 
abstinent.  He  speaks  of  several  of  his  forerunners  with  arrogance 
and  unfairness.  He  attacks  Steevens  in  particular,  to  whom  he 
lies  under  greater  obligations  than  he  has  always  acknowledged, 
with  a  venom  and  pertinacity  that  savours  more  of  a  personal 
quarrel  or  a  living  rivalir  than  a  difference  about  words  and 
commas  with  the  dead.  He  would  be  wise  to  remember  that  his 
own  house  is  one  of  glass — and  that  a  malicious  critic  disposed  to 
overlook  the  real  services  he  has  rendered  to  Shakespeare  might 
find  in  his  volumes  materials,  and  to  spare,  out  of  which  to 
furnish  '  laughter  for  a  week  and  a  jest  for  ever.*  That  Mr. 
Knight  should  take  a  review  of  Steevens's  labours  was  natural  and 

proper. 
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proper.  But — ^besides  that  he  lias  done  him  injustice^  and  in 
many  cases  most  glaring  injustice — to  keep  up  a  running  com« 
mentarj  of  abuse  was  to  imitate  Steevens  in  one  of  his  worst  pro* 
pensities — and  here  it  is  without  the  redeeming  wit  which  de- 
prived Steevens's  malice  of  half  its  offensiveness.  How  lucky  for 
Mr.  Knight  that  Puck  was  dead ! 

The  editors  of  Shakespeare,  in  presenting,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  a  broad  front  for  mirth  and  sarcasm,  have  nevertheless 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  public;  and  Mr.  Knight  and 
Mr.  Collier  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  an  average  share.  'Not 
one,*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  '  has  left  Shakespeare  without  improve- 
ment, nor  is  there  one  to  whom  I  have  not  been  indebted  for 
assistance  and  information.'  The  observation  continues  true. 
Shakespeare  is  like  a  vast  country  from  which  no  persevering 
voyager  returns  without  affixing  his  name  to  an  islet  or  a  creek 
which  had  eluded  former  explorers.  What  escaped  the  pene- 
tration of  the  most  skilful  navigators  may  reward  the  diligence  of 
some  far  less  accomplished  successor.  Hermann  published  a 
treatise  in  which  he  amended  a  passage  in  each  of  the  seveil  plays 
of  .£schylus,  and  at  every  emendation  boastfully  exclaimed,  'Yet 
none  of  the  editors  saw  it.'  It  is  thus  that  the  editors  of  Shake- 
speare have  exulted  over  one  another ;  and  it  is  thus  that  future 
editors  may  continue  to  exult,  unless  they  have  modesty  to  make 
the  allowances  they  will  stand  in  need  of  themselves.  But  though 
no  one  can  hope  to  gather  the  whole  harvest  into  his  own  gar- 
ners, it  seems  possible  that  every  fresh  step  should  be  taken  in 
advance,  or  not  retrc^ade  at  worst.  Were  commentators  better 
versed  in  that 

*  science  little  known, 
T'  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own/ 

we  should  not  see  so  many  banished  corruptions  brought  back 
with  triumph — so  many  old  interpretations  which  are  unques- 
tionably right  displaced  by  new  ones  which  are  unquestionably 
wrong.  The  lumber  of  yesterday  would  not  be  swept  away  for 
no  better  end  than  to  make  room  for  the  lumber  of  to-day,  nor 
would  the  errors  of  those  who  carped  at  Shakespeare  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  blind  antagonistic  admiration  as  fruitful  in  errors  of  an 
opposite  description.  What  was  once  recovered,  allowing  for 
incurable  differences  of  opinion,  would  be  cheerfully  retained ; 
what  was  original  would  be  the  result  of  an  unprejudiced  judg- 
ment less  solicitous  for  novelty  than  truth. 

In  hopes  of  stimulating  some  worthy  scholar  to  yet  another 
edition,  we  intend  ere  long  to  enter  upon  a  more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  labours  both  of  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr«  Collier.  Mean- 
time, 
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time,  a  nngle  jA^j  maj  parbkps  afford  sirfh»ent  ilioBtralion  of 
the  troth  of  one  assertion  that  we  have  now  hazarded,  namtAy — 
that  Shakespeare  presents  a  wide  field  for  further  discovery. 
None  of  his  dramas  have  been  more  studied  dian  Hamlet,  and 
yet  it  contains,  in  our  opinion,  entire  scenes  whic^  have  been 
only  partially  understood,  or  not  understood  at  all.  There  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  imparting  the  interior  meaning*  of  a  dialogue 
which  must  be  broken  up  into  fragments  and  conamentod  on 
piece-meal ;  for  it  is  not  till  the  evidence  is  complete,  the  dis- 
jointed parts  connected,  and  the  whole  viewed  in  its  unity,  that 
the  full  force  and  truth  of  the  interpretation  can  be  expected  to 
appear.  But  without  dreaming  that  all  our  convictions  will  be 
shared,  or  claiming  originality  for  every  remark  it  may  foe  neces- 
sary to  make,  we  do  not  despair  of  succeeding  in  the  attempt  to 
throw  some  new  light  upon  one  detached  page  more  of  that 
wondrous  genius,  at  once  the  most  and  the  least  transparent  in 
the  popular  literature  of  the  world. 

Every  word  which  drops  from  the  lips  of  Shakespeare's  per- 
sonages is  the  appropriate  expression  of  their  inward  feelings ; 
and  owing  to  that  chu-acteristic  we  have  mentioned  of  the  migh^ 
master — that  he  will  not  stoop  to  be  his  own  expositor  in  violation 
of  nature — we  miss  the  spirit  in  whidi  they  speak  unless  we  note 
accurately  their  particular  position  at  the  time.    It  is  from  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution  that  the  opening  of  Hamlet,  which  is 
alive  with  excitement,  striking  contrasts,  and  the  most  delicate 
touches  of  nature,  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  editors,  old 
and  new,  for  nothing  more  than  an  unimpassioned  conversation 
between  two  sentinels.    Twice  had  Bernardo  been  encountered 
on  the  platform  by  the  Ghost  of  the  King,  and  he  is  now  for  the 
third  time  advancing  at  midnight  to  the  scene  of  the  apparition, 
in  the  belief  that  he  will  again  behold  the  dreaded  spectre  which 
had  *  almost  distilled  him  to  a  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear.'    In  this 
state  of  mind  he  would  be  startled  at  every  sight  and  sound — at 
the  sighing  of  the  wind,  and  the  shadows  cast  by  the  moon. 
Thus  alive  to  apprehension,  he  hears  advancing  footsteps ;  and 
the  question,  '  Who 's  there  T  is,  to  our  ear,  the  sudden  instinctive 
exclamation  of  uncontrollable  alarm,  and  not  the  ordinary  chal- 
leng^e  between  one  sentinel  and  another.    Fear,  by  concentrating 
the  senses,  endows  them  with  a  supernatural  acuteness ;  and 
Shakespeare  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  when  he  made  the 
listening,  breathless  Bernardo  to  be  first  conscious  of  their  mutual 
approach.     Francisco,  the  sentinel  on  duty,  not  recognising  a 
comrade  in  the  terrified  voice  which  hails  him,  replies, — 

^  <—  Nsy^  answer  me ;  stand  aud  unfold  yourself** 

But 
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But  the  mometifc  Benuffdo,  reuiured  at  bMrnig  him  qpeak,  calls 
out  tlie  watch-word,  *  Long  live  the  king  ! '  in  his  habitual  tonet , 
the  sentinel  knows  his  fellow  and  greets  him  by  name.  What 
follows  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  Shakespeare's  attention  to  the 
Mbtlest  minntise.  He  riiows  ns  Bems^o  eager  with  expectation, 
feverish  to  anticipate  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost,  and  to  keep  the 
•ecret  from  extending  farther^  hy  a  circumstance  that  would  be 
the  certain  consequence — that  he  goes  earlier  than  usual,  and 
arrives  at  his  post  with  unwonted  punctuality.  '  You  come  most 
carefully  upon  your  hour,'  says  Francisco.  And  how  nicely  true 
to  nature  is  the  rejoinder  of  Bernardo,  that  it  has  already  struck ! 
He  wishes  to  repel  the  notion  that  he  is  before  his  accustomed 
lime ;  for  with  a  guilty  feeling  he  fears  to  be  suspected.  He 
ihen  bids  Francisco  get  to  bed ;  and  in  the  answer  of  Frandsco 
we  have  another  slight  trait  which  strikingly  exemplifies  how 
careful  Shakespeare  was  to  preserve  entire  consistency  in  the 
conduct  of  his  characters : — 

*  JFran.  For  this  relief  much  thanks.    *T  is  bitter  cold, 
And  I  am  sick  cU  heart,* 

And  because  he  is  sick  at  hearty  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  individual  griefiB^  he  has  not  remarked  the  ill-concealed 
agitation  of  Bernardo.  With  a  mind  at  ease,  his  attention  would 
hare  been  exdted  and  his  curiosity  roused.  As  he  is  goings 
Bernardo  asks,  with  an  off-hand  air  of  assumed  indifference, 
'  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ?' — an  inquiry  he  dared  not  make  in 
a  formal  way,  in  direct  conversation,  lest  he  should  betray  his 
anxiety.  The  assurance  he  receives — '  Not  a  mouse  stirring ' — 
in  relieving  him  as  to  the  hours  past,  fixes  his  thoughts  the  more 
exdusively  on  the  coming  moments.  He  has  no  wish  to  be  left 
alone.  He  is  impatient  to  be  joined  by  his  companions,  and  his 
parting  word  to  Franci*co  is — 

*  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  baste.' 

Frandsco  has  scarcely  left  Bernardo  when,  hearing  Horatio 
and  Marcellus  coming,  he  challenges  them : — '  Stand,  ho !  Who 
is  there?'  The  few  words  which  pass  in  the  next  half-page, 
common-place  as  they  appear  to  the  inattentive  reader,  are  strokes 
of  character  the  finest  and  the  most  ^pressive.  Marcellus  had 
been  Bernardo's  associate  on  the  two  preceding  nights,  and  he 
shares  Bernardo's  solidtude.  Horatio  is  sceptical  about  the 
Ghost,  and  maintains  it  to  be  a  delusion.  The  difference  of  their 
emotions  is  seen  in  their  replies  to  the  interrogation  of  the  sen- 
tinel. 
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tinel.  HoratiOy  light-hearted  and  disengagred,  is  the  first  to 
answer.  He  calls  out  quickly  and  buoyantly, '  Friends  to  this 
ground.'  With  slow  solemnity  Marcellus  adds,  *  And  liegemen 
to  the  Dane.*  His  mind  is  upon  the  mysterious  phantom.  He 
marvels  what  it  forebodes.  His  vague  suspicion  that  it  portends 
some  treason  or  misfortune  to  the  state  leads  him  to  join  to  the 
careless  exclamation  of  Horatio  a  protestation  of  their  lojraltj. 
Following  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  lost  in  meditation; 
he  is  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  Francisco,  who  has  come  up 
with  them ;  and  when  the  latter  says,  *  Give  you  good  night,'  he 
exclaims,  like  one  awakened  from  a  trance,  '  O I  farewell,  honest 
soldier ! '  On  any  other  supposition  the  ejaculatbn  would  be 
unmeaningy  and  it  is  conclusive  to  show  what  Shakespeare  in- 
tended. The  reverie  of  Marcellus  once  broken,  he  turns  from 
fruitless  speculation  to  the  business  of  the  night ;  and  in  the  same 
breath  in  which  he  bids  Francisco  farewell,  inquires  who  has 
relieved  him,  that  he  may  be  satisfied  it  is  no  other  than  his  own 
partner  Bernardo.  Francisco  goes  his  way.  Marcellus  shouts 
*  Holloa  !  Bernardo  !  *  '  Say,*  returns  Bernardo,  without  stopping 
to  reply  directly  to  the  salutation,  '  What !  is  Horatio  there  T 
Horatio  is  the  scholar  that  is  to  accost  the  Ghost ;  he  is  the  supe- 
rior on  whom  both  place  their  reliance,  and  Bernardo  is  all  eager- 
ness to  learn  that  he  has  not  failed  his  appointment  Horatio 
speaks  for  himself,  and  continues  to  manifest  his  incredulity  in 
his  jocular  rejoinder,  '  A  piece  of  him.'  Bernardo,  overjoyed  to 
be  relieved  of  his  solitude,  receives  them  with  such  rapturous 
warmth — '  Welcome,  Horatio :  welcome,  good  Marcellus ! ' — that 
Marcellus  imagines  from  his  excited  manner  that  the  Ghost  has 
visited  him  already.  '  What,'  he  says,  not  so  much  inquiringly  as 
taking  it  for  granted — '  What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again  to- 
night ?'  The  answer  of  Bernardo,  '  I  have  seen  nothing,*  brings 
Marcellus  to  Horatio*s  disbelief  of  the  whole  story : 

*  Horatio  says 't  is  but  our  fantasy,'  &c. 

The  compression  of  the  scene  is  wonderful,  and  there  is  per- 
haps no  passage  in  any  drama  which  exhibits  equal  variety  in  the 
same  space.  The  fright  of  Bernardo,  his  suppressed  emotion, 
his  dislike  to  be  by  himself,  the  unconsciousness  of  Francisco, 
the  levity  of  Horatio,  the  abstraction  and  highly  wrought  feel- 
ings of  Marcellus,  the  intense  excitement  in  the  greeting  with 
Bernardo,  are  all  brought  out  clear  and  well-defined  in  about 
twenty  lines.  Condensed  and  rapid  as  is  the  dialogue,  it  is  com- 
plete. Nothing  is  omitted  that  was  proper  to  the  occasion.  Nor 
is  it  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the  art  that,  in  the  midst  of  so 

much 
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much  Mumation,  and  the  play  and  conflict  of  so  many  passions, 
there  is  not  a  tinge  of  exaggeration.  The  soberness  reality  is 
preserved  throughout 

We  are  carried  from  the  platform  to  the  palace ;  and  must 
proceed  to  remark^  that  when  the  King,  surrounded  by  his 
courtiersi  endeavours  by  bribes  and  arguments  to  dissipate  the 
Princess  gloom  and  resentment,  of  which  he  dreads  the  con- 
tagious eflfects,  Hamlet  only  breaks  the  sullenness  and  silence 
with  which  he  treats  these  advances,  to  lash  the  King's  hypocrisy, 
and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  give  vent  to  the  a£9iction  of 
his  own  soul,  which  is  the  last  topic  he  would  gratuitously 
broach  before  such  an  assembly.  His  mother  consoles  him  for 
the  loss  of  his  father  with  the  reflection  that  death  is  common; 
and,  on  his  assenting,  rejoins — 

•If  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee? ' 

He  wilfully  misunderstands  her,  as  though  she  had  accused 
him  of  feigning,  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  to  draw 
a  sarcastic  contrast  between  his  own  real  woe  and  the  emblems 
of  it  which  constituted  the  sole  mourning  of  the  royal  couple. 
His  repudiation  of  the  '  inky  cloak '  and  '  customary  suits  of 
solemn  black,' — 

*  these,  indeed,  seem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play ' — 

are  taunts  aimed  at  the  lofty  sinners  before  him.  Personal  satire 
is  a  predominant  characteristic  of  Hamlet. 

We  pass  to  the  assumed  madness.  Some  change  in  his 
deportment  is  inevitable.  A  show  of  respect  to  his  mother 
and  submission  to  her  husband  is  no  longer  possible.  He 
cannot  so  far  condescend  to  play  the  hj'pocrite.  But  since  he  is 
unable  to  do  that  violence  to  his  feelings,  he  fears  that  his  harsh 
and  altered  demeanour  will  excite  suspicion.  Worse  than  this, 
his  passion  for  Ophelia  stands  in  his  way.  A  blighted  man, 
he  can  never  hope  to  indulge  it  more;  and  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow  to  wipe  clean  the  table  of  his  me- 
mory for  the  register  of  one  command.  But  he  can  give  her  no 
explanation  of  his  inconstancy.  Must  he  leave  her  to  break  her 
heart  with  humiliation  and  disappointment?  The  garb  of  lunacy 
affords  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  will  account  to  Ophelia 
for  his  estrangement,  to  the  King  and  Queen  for  his  rudeness.  It 
is  a  mask,  from  behind  which  he  can  watch  others  and  remain 
impenetrable  himself. 

The  feature  of  the  greatest  interest  in  this  acted  madness, 

VOL.  LXXIX.  NO.  CLVIII.  Y  that 
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ibat  in  wbicb  SUkMptwra  diipUyt  tbo  motl  mumUibl0  tddrm, 
lia«  been  very  dimly  eeen.-^tbe  double  «qpeet  tbet  mmAk  of 
it  if  intended  to  wear,  having  an  appearaooe  of  dieordi^ad  m- 
te)lect  to  tho^e  who  are  not  in  hie  eecrete.  end  a  eonnecud 
meaning  to  the  audience  who  are,  Tbe  commeneement  of  hie 
antic  diepoiition  if  exhibited  to  Opbelie.  Hie  demenour  te  hM 
would  have  been  oonwf tent  with  perfect  fenUy^  Imi4  il  bee»  mc* 
compaoied  with  expleneu^y  woidf •  Tbe  pmig  en  ber  face,  tlM 
f baking  of  her  arm,  tbe  bowing  of  bie  beed,  tbe  eigb  en  inteooe 
and  profound,  are  merely  bif  final,  end  furely  not  eseggeratad, 
leave-taking  of  the  lady  of  bif  love.  It  if  tbe  firet  and  berdMt 
facrifioe  that  be  makef  to  hie  deftiny,  He  if  next  brougbt  into 
contact  with  Poloniuf .  Tbe  officiouf  old  men  attadtf  him  in  the 
pride  of  fancied  penetration  to  probe  tbe  caufe  of  bif  derangn*- 
ment  Hamlet  if  f  ufficiently  acquainted  with  hie  character  to 
fee  through  hif  def ign ;  and  when  Poloniuf »  addreasing  him  as 
one  bereft  of  underf tending,  inquiree,  'Do  you  know  me,  my 
lord?'  he  anfwerf  with  a  covert  earcafm,  *  Excellent  well;  you 
are  a  ^Amonger a  courtier  come  to  JUh  for  information 
at  the  bidding  of  your  mafter.  The  courtier'f  non-comprehea- 
f ion  of  the  firf t  eally  gtvef  additional  point  to  the  fecond.  '  Not 
I,  my  lord/  protef tf  Poloninf :  and  Hamlet  retortf,  '  Then  I 
would  you  were  fo  honef t  a  man — aa  honef t  af  the  fif hmonger 
you  fuppofe  me  to  mean,  for  yourf  if  not  fo  reepectable  a 
trade. 

Tbe  imputation  on  Poloniuf  leede  to  tbe  oelebrated  peetegn 
upon  which  the  commentatorf  have  esibeuited  their  ingennity 
without  any  ref ult  that  need  difoourage  one  gneff  more.  Ham- 
let'f  faith  in  human  virtue,  fbaken  by  the  merriege  of  bie  mother, 
if  deftroyed  by  tbe  revelationf  of  tbe  Gboft,  and  bif  mind  ie 
oouftantly  brooding  over  the  univereal  einfulneff  of  tbe  world. 
Hence,  to  the  remouf  trating  interrogatory  of  Poloniuf Honeft, 
my  lord? bif  misanthropic  reply,  <  Aye,  w ;  to  be  boneet,  ae 
thif  world  goef ,  if  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  tfaoueend  ;* 
end  be  proceeds  to  assign  a  reason  why  it  should  be  eo  \^  For 
if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a  gooid,  kiff- 
ing  carrion '-^Here  he  breakf  oif  with  the  fuddmi  queatioo 
to  Poloniuf,  'Have  you  a  daughter?'  He  wee  well  awai«  that 
the  effect  of  hie  interview  with  Ophelia  would  be  to  perauede 
ber  father  that  he  waf  diftracted  with  love;  ami  finding  that 
be  baa  got  into  a  logical  difcusfion  ineons ifleot  with  madnese* 
be  turna  abruptly  to  a  topic  which  will  eonArm  Polpoine  in  the 
delusion.  The  difficulty  is  to  fill  up  the  reafomng  wU^Heo^l^ 
left  incomplete.    'An  boneat  man*— *  we  take  bie  weaning  to 
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be — 'is  a  rare  being,  one  of  ten  ibousand,  and  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  in  the  very  nature  of  things ;  for  if  the  sun,  which  is 
a  good,  when  it  kisses  carrion  breeds  only  maggots,  what  issue 
is  to  be  expected  where  both  are  vile,  when  man  breeds  with 
Bsan,  corruption  with  oorrupticm?*  The  analogy  is  somewhat 
fanciful,  but  not  therefore  out  of  keeping  with  Hamlet*s  pre- 
vuling  humour.  He  then  ingeniously  adrats  the  language  of 
this  unfinished  argument  to  the  newly  startea  subject  of  Ophelia. 
'  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  sun :  coneeption  is  a  blessing ;  but  as 
your  daughter  may  conceive, —  friend,  look  to  't.'  The  sun, 
which  produces  maggots  in  the  dead  dog,  produces  desire  in 
mortals.  Let  her  not  walk  in  it.  She  may  conceive  under  its 
influence;  and  though  conception  in  itself  is  a  blessing,  yet 
as  your  daughter  may  conceive,  you  had  better  look  to  it.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  word  *  maggots  *  is  intended  to  be  men^ 
tally  supplied  when  Hamlet  stops  short  at  'conceive,'  since  it 
is  the  phrase  suggested  by  his  preceding  illustration,  and  might 
be  used  metaphorically  in  the  present  instance  for  a  fallen  sinful 
offspring,  such  as  Hamlet  has  complained  form  the  bulk  of 
the  world.  Elliptical  sentences  that  are  to  sound  incoherent  to 
Polonius,  yet  be  intelligible  to  the  spectators,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
miss  one  ch*  other  of  their  contradictory  purposes, — to  be  too  per- 
spicuous for  the  former,  or  too  enigmatical  for  the  latter.  So  the 
result  has  proved.  No  one,  except  Warburton,  has  extorted  a 
meaning  from  the  passage  which  speaks  of  the  sun  breedijig  mag- 
gots, to  which  the  alternative  of  considering  it  a  jumble  of  non« 
sense  would  not  be  preferable.  Warburton  read  '  a  god '  for  '  a 
good' — and  maintained  that  the  design  was  to  answer  the  ob* 
jections  raised  against  Providence  from  the  existence  of  evil. 
Johnson  has  said  of  the  Bishops  note,  that  it  'almost  sets  the 
critic  on  a  level  with  the  author ' — 'an  eulogy  which  must  have 
proceeded  from  Johnson's  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  displayed, 
coupled  with  the  delight  it  always  afforded  him  to  extract  a  moral 
sentiment  froip  the  text,  and  not  from  any  belief  in  the  justness  of 
the  explanation,  which  everybody  repudiates.  A  stronger  example 
could  not  be  found  of  that  for  which  Johnson  censured  Warburton 
in  his  Preface, — his  proneness  '  to  give  his  author  more  pro- 
fundity of  meaning  than  the  sentence  admits.*  In  fact,  he  dis- 
played in  his  notes  the  same  pride  of  paradox  which  distinguishes 
his  great  work.  He  had  the  childish  vanity  to  spend  his  strong 
and  sagacious  mind  in  devising  perverse  interpretations,  some- 
times to  evince  his  acuteness,  and  sometimes  out  of  opposition  to 
more  ingenuous  commentators,  whom  he  loved  to  contradict  with 
dogmatic  insolence.    But,  with  all  bis  faults,  it  may  be  truly  said 
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of  him,  that  no  one  was  erer  more  plausible  when  he  was  wro^, 
or  more  oondimTe  when  he  was  right* 

There  is  something  exceedingly  ludicroas  in  the  muttered 
musings  of  P<rionius  when  Hamlet  introduces  Ophelia.  '  Still 
harping  on  my  daughter : — ^yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first ;  be  said 
I  was  a  fishmonger.  He  is  far  gone — far  gone.*  It  is  not  a  little 
diverting  at  the  outset,  when  be  has  been  loudly  vaunting  his  in- 
sight into  Hamlet*s  lunacy,  and  pushes  forward  with  bustling 
self-importance  to  verify  his  conjectures,  to  see  him  made  the  butt 
for  wit  which  he  has  not  the  sense  to  understand,  by  a  man  whom 
he  takes  for  mad.  The  merriment  at  his  expense  rises  to  iu 
height  when  he  repeats  the  hidden  sarcasm  to  himself,  and  draws 
from  it  a  confirmation  of  the  total  overthrow  of  Hamlet's  mind. 
His  continued  plyii^  of  the  Prince  with  questions  at  length  pro- 
vokes a  retort  that  is  on  a  level  with  his  caqpadty.  Teasing  him 
to  know  what  it  is  he  reads,  he  gets  for  an  answer, '  Slanders,  sir ; 
for  the  satirical  rogue  says  here  that  old  men  have  grey  beards,' 
&c.  &c.  &c.  Warburton  pedantically  asserU  that  by  the  satirical 
rogue  is  meant  Juvenal.  But  the  book  from  which  Hamlet 
reads  is  none  other  than  Polonius.  An  abstract  description  of 
age,  glancing  obliquely  at  the  ancient  lord,  would  not  have  half 
the  force  and  humour  of  this  indiridual  portrait,  this  faithful 
copy  of  a  liring  original,  who,  while  being  drawn  at  full  lei^;th^ 
stands  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  laughter  of  the  audience. 

Polonius  retires  to  make  way  for  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stern.  These  former  friends  of  Hamlet  are  sent  by  the  King  to 
worm  themselves  into  his  confidence.  They  have  heard  nothing 
of  his  interview  with  Ophelia,  which  does  not  reach  the  ears  of  the 
King  till  after  he  has  instructed  them  in  the  part  they  are  to  play. 

'  What  it  should  be. 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself, 
I  caunot  dream  of/ 

is  all  the  clue  he  affords  them.  Their  own  sordid  natures  lead 
them  to  infer  that  he  is  mad  with  vexation  at  the  loss  of  the  crown. 
They  openly  tax  him  with  ambition,  and  this  ruling  idea  f  gives 

*  Mr.  Knight,  following  a  bint  of  Coleridge*!,  takes  gftod  for  not  a  lubftantive,  bat 
an  adjecti?e.  With  htm  the  dsad  cfcgp  if  a  'good  kitting  carrion,'  that  if,  a  carrion  good 
at  kiff ing^-«  prodactive  carrion.  Thif  ii  clever^but  it  renden  the  lequd  meamng- 
)cf0. 

t  Sbakefpeare  affordf  ut  another  hmt  in  a  tubtequent  fcene  that  tuch  waa  their 
belief.  Foiled  and  difcomSted  in  the  preeent  interview,  they  are  oompdled,  if  they 
would  earn  their  wagef,  to  return  to  the  charge ;  and  when  Roseacrants  intreati  Hamlet 
to  confide  to  him  the  caufe  of  hif  distemper,  Hamlet,  who  likes  to  foster  each  man  in 
hif  own  delusion,  answeny  'Sir,  I  lack  aurancement.' 
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the  tone  to  the  GommeDcement  of  their  convenatioD.  Hamlet's 
warm  welcome,  '  Good  lads,  how  do  ye  both  ?  *  is  answered  by 
Rosencrantz,  '  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth  ;*  and 
Goildenstem  immediately  follows  it  up  with,  'Happy  in  that  we 
are  not  cverhappy.*  They  think  to  wean  him  from  his  aspirations 
by  panegyrics  on  the  felicity  of  moderate  station.  Conscious  that 
he  must  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  knavery  that  has  suppbnted 
him,  they  reply  to  his  question,  '  What  news  T  with  the  same 
clumsy  artifice,  <  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world  *s  grown 
honest*  Hamlet  is  a  very  penetrating  observer.  When  he  asks 
Horatio  what  brings  him  from  Wittenbe^,  and  Horatio,  out  of 
reluctance  to  broach  the  tender  subject  of  his  father's  funeral, 
pretends  '  a  truant  disposition/  he  instantly  sees  that  it  is  an 
evasive  answer.  *  I  know,'  he  rejoins, '  you  are  no  truant,*  and 
reiterates  his  demand,  '  But  what  it  your  affair  at  Elsinore?' 
Much  less  is  he  imposed  upon  by  the  craft  of  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem.  Their  forced  reflection  is  evidently  directed  to  an 
end ;  and  the  playful  style  of  his  conversation  changes  to  search- 
ing inquiry.  '  Then  is  dooms-day  near ;'  for  nothing  short  of 
impending  judgment  could  have  worked  a  reformation  in  the 
world.  '  But  vour  news  u  not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in 
iwrticular.  What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the 
hands  of  Fortune  that  she  sends  you  to  prison  hither?'  He 
divines  who  has  employed  them ;  and  his  disparagement  of  Den- 
mark  is  to  unmask  their  real  sympathies.  But  it  is  also  his 
genuine  opinion.  The  iniquity  of  all  mankind  has  become  his 
settled  creed,  and  he  calls  Denmark  '  a  prison,'  not  solely  be- 
cause his  distressed  and  wearied  spirit  would,  fain  flee  away  and 
be  at  rest,  but  because,  in  his  morbid  imagination,  it  contains  only 
criminals.  He  looks  upon  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  as  so  '  many 
confines,  wards,  and  dungeons,'  peopled  by  evil-doers| — <  Den- 
mark,' which  holds  his  murderous  uncle  and  incestuous  mother, 
'  being  one  of  the  worst.'  It  is  another  of  those  Janus-iaced 
speeches  that  he  delights  to  utter,  llie  King's  sycophants  mis- 
understand him.  It  seems  to  them  a  proof  of  their  conjecture 
that  his  disorder  is  ambition, — that  he  frets  and  chafes  at  the 
limits  set  to  his  advancement.  Hamlet  vehemently  disclaims  the 
notion.  '  O  God !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell,  and 
count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that  I  have 
bad  dreams.'  They  again  of  necessity  miss  the  dark  allusion 
to  the  revelations  of  crime  which  are  the  key  to  Hamlet's  disgust, 
and  pertinaciously  descant  upon  ambition  and  its  vanity — till 
Hamlet,  tired  of  their  moralising,  cuts  them  short  with — '  Shall 
we  to  the  court  ?  for,  by  my  fay,  I  cannot  reason.'  They  express 
their  intention  of  constituting  themselves  his  attendants ;  but,  not 
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ehoosing  to  be  dogged  and  spied  hj  thtm,  be  puts  them  off  with 
an  excuse.  '  No  such  matter :  I  will  not  sort  you  with  the  rest  of 
my  servants ;  for  to  speak  to  you  like  an  honest  man^  I  am  most 
dreadfully  attended.*  The  pretence,  whether  well  founded  or  not, 
is  happily  selected.  To  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addresMd  it 
would  sound  of  a  piece  with  his  general  disomtent.  But  the 
principal  point  is  in  the  double  entendre,  which  we  hare  no  doubt 
was  marked  in  the  original  acting.  The  dreadful  attendance  to 
which  he  referred  was  the  being  followed  by  tfieni,  and  the  honesty 
he  professed  was  the  telling  them  so  to  their  faces.  It  carries  him 
back  to  the  treachery  they  are  practising  towards  him.  He  again 
assails  them  to  know  what  brings  them  to  Elsinore.  Their  as^ 
sertion  that  it  is  to  visit  him  calls  forth  anew  one  of  his  soomfol 
ambiguities.  *  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks ;  but 
I  thank  you.'  He  cannot  genuinely  thank  them  for  perfidy,  but 
he  thanks  them  formally.  '  And  sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks  are 
too  dear  a  halfpenny.*  They  hare  journeyed,  he  intimates,  with 
better  expectations,  and  for  a  higher  reward ;  and  then  he  por^ 
sues  them  with  question  upon  question,  in  breathless  succession, 
till  his  unflagging  irony  finishes  their  confusion,  and  defeats 
their  resolution  to  sustain  the  deception.  Hamlet,  when  he  has 
wrenched  from  them  the  confession  that  they  are  the  agents 
of  the  Kingj  acknowledges  his  melancholy,  and  bursts  into  the 
majestic  description  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  all  created  things, 
which,  seen  through  the  medium  of  absorbing  grief,  have,  in 
spite  of  their  magnificence,  ceased  to  charm  him.  When  he 
winds  up  his  pan^yric  on  '  the  paragon  of  animals '  with  the 
question,  '  And  yH  to  me  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust?* 
and  replies,  '  man  delights  not  me,  no*  nor  woman  neither  * — 
the^  adriitieti^  '  nor  woman  neither,'  is  drawn  from  him  by  the 
remembrance  that  pleasure  has  deserted  him  even  in  that  form 
which  had  been  the  dearest  to  his  heart  As  he  pronounces 
the  words,  '  Man  delights  not  me,  no,  nor  woman  neither,*  he 
catches  Rosencranta  and  Guildenstem  exchanging  a  significant 
smile.  Their  thoughts  are  not  of  Ophelia;  for,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, they  have  not  been  put  upon  that  scent,  nor  does  Hamlet 
so  understand  them,  since  when  he  demands  the  reason  of  thtir 
mirth  he  omits  all  mention  of  woman,  and  simply  inquires, '  Why 
did  you  laugh  when  I  said,  Man  deHghte  not  me  f  Their  laugh 
has  a  different  source.  They  continue  the  dupes  of  their  original 
delusim*  They  fancy  that  Hamlet  is  preyed  upon  by  ambition, 
and  they  smile  at  what  they  deem  his  affected  disregard  of  hii 
fellow*creatUres, — hie,  whose  sole  desire  is  rule  and  dominion. 
Unable  to  assign  the  real  reason,  Rosencranta  is  driven  to  frame 
a  liune  eacuse>  and  to  pretend  that  he  was  thinkuig  if  Hamlet 
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deliyhied  Dot  in  mm,  irhttt  poor  •mertftinifietlt  tto  plttjrcrfl  would 
r«oeire  from  hitn.  The  discourM  shifts  to  the  plttjers.  On 
hiNMing  their  approach  Hamlet  weloomet  the  friends  to  Elsinore, 
giring  them  to  understand^  in  his  artfal  waj,  that  it  is  a  welcome 
of  ceremony^  and  not  of  the  heart  He  winds  tip  the  ooUoqby  with 
a  two-sided  qteech^  that,  while  it  seems  to  tell,  to  their  uninitiated 
ears^  of  the  phjrsical  cause  of  his  malady,  does  in  reality  portray 
the  moral  cause  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery. 

*  Ham.  You  are  welcome :  Imt  my  uncle^ftther  and  aunt-mother  are 
deoeired. 

OuU.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Bam,  I  am  but  mad  north*north*west :  when  the  wind  is  southerly 
I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  ;* 

that  in,  I  am  but  mad  when  the  wind  is  g^alling ;  when  it  is  gentle 
I  am  strange  no  longer :  it  is  hellish  wrongs  that  put  me  beside 
myself ;  in  the  even  tenor  of  life  I  am  the  same  as  others. 

The  account  which  Rosencrantz  and  Guildetistern  gire  of  this 
interview  to  the  King  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts,  for  they  say  of 
Hamlet  that  he  was 

*  Niggard  of  question  ;  but  of  our  demands 
Most  free  in  his  reply.* 

To  make  their  version  harmonise  with  the  truth,  Warburton 
decrees  ex  cathedra  (in  the  teeth  of  every  copy)  that  the  poet 
'  certainly  wrote  it  just  the  other  way  : 

*  Most  free  of  question ;  but  of  our  demands 
Niggard  in  his  reply/ 

It  is  surprising  that  neither  he  nor  any  subse<|uent  editor  should 
have  observed  how  entirely  ^he  misrepresentation  befits  the  base 
nature  of  these  sponges.  Hamlet's  questions  have  touched  them 
to  the  quick,  reduced  them  to  shame  and  silence,  laid  bare  their 
double-dealing,  and  rendered  it  hopeless  that  they  should  ever 
insinuate  themselves  into  his  favour  to  betray  him  to  the  King. 
If  the  truth  is  known,  their  occupation  is  gone ;  and,  smarting 
under  the  lash,  it  assuages  the  wound  to  keep  out  of  sight  the 
weapon  that  inflicted  it.  It  is  the  revenge  of  litUe  minds  to  dom-* 
pensate  for  their  defeats  by  lying  narrations. 

The  arrival  ef  the  actors  brings  back  Poieilius,  impatient  to 
be  the  first  with  the  tidings*  '  I  will  prophesy/  says  Hamlet> '  he 
comes  to  tell  me  of  the  jriayers)*  and,  aHuming  a  deranged 
manner,  he  assents  by  anticipation  to  his  annonncement.  '  You 
say  rtgbti  sir :  o*  Monday  morning :  'twas  then  indeed/  Polo- 
dins,  uneonscions  that  he  has  been  forestalled,  cries  out  with 
hasty  importance,  •  My  lord,  I  have  iiewa  to  tell  you/   ♦  My 
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lord,*  replies  Hamlet, '  I  have  newt  to  tell  yeu  i  and  he  begins 
a  story  of  ancient  dajs,  which  he  parallels  for  novelty  with  the 
news  of  Polonius : — '  When  Rosdus  was  an  actor  in  Rome  * 
At  the  mention  of  an  actor  Polcmius  snatdies  the  words  ont 
of  his  month : — '  The  actors  are  ocnne  hither^  my  lord.'  '  Bnz, 
boa/  says  Hamlet, — an  exclamation  applied  to  both  stale  news 
and  an  idle  rumour.  Polonius,  confident  that  he  is  the  first 
to  bring  the  intelligence,  takes  it  in  the  latter  sense,  as  proceed- 
ing from  disbelief  of  his  information, .  and  begins  to  asseverate 

'  Upon  my  honour '  Here  Hamlet  interposes,  and  uniting 

this  unfinished  protestation  to  the  former  speech  of  Polonius, 
which  are  only  separated  from  each  other  by  his  own  interjec- 
tion, he  chooses  to  suppose  him  to  have  said,  *  The  actors  are 
come  hither,  my  lord^  upon  my  honour* — to  which  Hamlet 
responds,  playing  on  the  word  '  upon,'  '  Then  came  each  actor 
on  his  ass:' — ^if  the^  came  upon  any  part  of  you,  they  came 
upon  an  ass.  Polomus,  always  blind  where  blindness  is  possible 
to  the  drift  of  Hamlet's  ridicule,  fancies  that  he  is  speaking  in 
disparagement  of  the  actors,  and  he  launches  into  a  tedious  and 
pedantic  panegyric  of  their  merits:  'The  best  actors  in  the 
world,'  &c.  &c.  His  harangue  ended,  Hamlet  revives  the  sub- 
ject of  Ophelia.  He  calls  Polonius  Jephthah,  because — quoting 
an  old  ballad — he  had 

*  One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more, 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well.* 

The  dialogue  continues : 

'  Ham.  Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 

*  Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a  daughter  that  I 
ove  passing  well. 

•  Jxom.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

*  Pol.  What  follows,  then,  ray  lord  ? 

•  Ham,  Why,  As  by  ktj  God  wot ;  and  then,  you  know,  It  came  to 
pass  J  As  most  like  it  was.* 

By  '  Nay,  that  follows  not,'  Polonius  imagines  Hamlet  to  mean, 
that  is  no  just  inference.  Hamlet,  to  confuse  him,  employs  '  fol- 
lows '  in  the  sense  of  continuation,  and  asserts  that  what  Polonius 
has  said  is  not  what  comes  next  in  the  ballad,  but '  As  by  lot^  God 
wot,'  &c.  The  song,  still  extant,  was  familiar  to  the  audience, 
and  what  bewildered  Polonius  was  humour  to  them.  -What- 
ever opinion  may  be  foamed  of  the  quality  of  the  equi^H>gues, 
which,  like  a  blade  blunt  at  one  edge  and  sharp  at  the  other, 
are  mtfaisr  nonsense  or  satire,  there  can  scarce  be  a  question  that 
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Shakespeare  intended  the  '  method  *  we  have  pointed  out  in  the 
madness  of  Hamlet. 

The  ridicule  that  attends  Polonius  throughout  shows  beyond 
dispute  in  what  light  Shakespeare  wished  him  to  be  viewed. 
Coleridge,  who  denied  that  he  was  the  silly  buffoon  he  is  ordinarily 
considered,  said  that  '  Hamlet's  words  should  not  be  taken  as 
Shakespeare's  conception  of  him.*  But  it  is  not  merely  that 
Hamlet  despises  him, — his  own  sayings  and  doings  render  him 
despicable.  He  is  brought  before  us,  omceited,  boastful,  dog- 
matic-^ 

^  Stiff  in  opiniony  always  in  the  wrong.' 

His  confident  conjectures  are  ridiculously  false ;  his  assump- 
tions of  sagacity  proclaim  their  folly  in  their  utterance.  His 
language  is  as  puerile  as  his  ideas.  He  mistakes  pedantic 
phraseology  for  learning,  scholastic  forms  for  argument,  a 
jingle  of  words  for  wit,  an  empty  prolixity  for  eloquence.  He 
is  too  dull  to  comprehend  the  sarcasms  of  which  he  is  the  sub- 
ject, and  sees  only  madness  in  the  broadest  allusions,  whidi 
are  yet  too  finely  drawn  for  bis  gross  capacity.  With  all  his 
outward  pretension  he  is  in  substance  a  trifler.  His  essence  is 
to  be  a  busy-body  and  a  gossip.  He  never  appears  on  the 
stage  except  to  be  laughed  at — even  his  tragical  end  excites  lest 
pity  than  contempt.  His  character  could  never  have  raised  a 
discussion  or  a  doubt,  were  it  not  for  the  advice  he  gives  Laertes, 
which  is  too  just,  too  terse,  too  happily  expressed  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  imbecility.  Johnson's  theory  is,  that  Shakespeare  in- 
tended to  represent  '  dotage  encroaching  upon  wisdom;  that  the 
mind  of  Polonius,  which  is  now  weak,  had  once  been  stroi^^ 
and  that  his  precepts  are  the  preserved  fruit  of  his  better  days. 
But  though  Polonius  is  advanced  in  years,  and  his  faculties  have 
lost  their  original  freshness,  he  is  not  progressed  so  far  towards 
childishness  that  a  total  revolution  has  been  effected  in  his 
mind.  The  stream  is  the  same,  though  it  flows  in  a  weaker  and 
shallower  current.  The  maxims  of  Polonius  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  another  order  of  understanding.  Their  simple  and 
polished  conciseness  has  no  resemblance  to  the  affected  verbiage 
that  is  habitual  to  him,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  his 
style  had  the  smallest  tincture  of  the  style  of  the  precepts,  kis 
whole  manner  of  speech  must  have  undergone  an  alMolute  trans- 
formation. We  believe  Warburt<m*s  notion  to  be  the  correct 
one, — that  Shakespeare's  design  was  to  make  him  retail  what  he 
had  met  with  in  his  reading,  or  heard  in  conversation.  The 
worldly  prudence  of  the  maxims  was  just  what  would  hit  his 
fancy,  and  such  as  his  observation  of  life,  superficial  as  it  is,  must 
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have  abmidatidy  terifled.  It  tendi  to  coflfinn  thb  view  HM,  wMt 
one  exceptbn^  we  bare  remarked  all  the  plMepU  Iti  CMU*H«r 
authort,  and  Wtf  tospeei^  bad  frown  into  ]m>verbi«  Wtaai- 
erer  their  oriflni  the  effect  is  to  throw  «ddltio^  ridicule  rottlld 
the  character  of  Polonioi.  Hii  oodddct  itandi  out  iti  such  iMffa- 
able  contrast  to  the  majority  of  his  injtandionii  that  Haflilel  h^ 
self  could  not  bate  invented  more  bitter  inmy.  Polonitii  h*df 
we  All  know,  prototypes  among  th#  Mtesmen  Md  oourtters  of  the 
day,  who  showed^  as  nttch  as  the  saw-hoarder  of  the  4ra«ctial^ 
with  how  little  wisdom  the  world  may  be  governed— how  well  tlie 
langaage  of  virtue  may  be  echoed  from  the  lipa  of  meanness. 

Hamlet  continues  his  play  upon  words  on  the  appearance  of 
the  actors.  He  says  to  one  whose  beard  has  ftoifn  since  he  saw 
him  lasti '  Com*st  thou  to  beard  me  in  Denmark  f  To  the  young 
lad  who  performed  the  parU  of  woMen  he  says,  '  Pray  God  yottf 
voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncutrent  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the 
ringf  that  is,  cracked  by  advancing  manhood  in  therti^of  it* 
tones  or  notes.  The  allusion  to  the  gold,  which  wes  considered 
uncurrent  when  cracked  beyond  a  ring  stamped  on  the  sm'face, 
has  been  often  explained ;  the  pnnning  application,  which  is  ne* 
oessary  to  the  sense,  has  been  curiously  overlooked.  A  ftiO' 
mentary  gleam  of  unclouded  gaiety  appears  to  visit  Hamlet  for 
the  first  and  last  time  on  his  interview  with  the  actors. 

The  painful  part  of  the  acted  madness  iltill  remains-^the  scemi 
with  Ophelia.  Its  sadness  and  mbery  are  inherent,  but  the 
harshness  disappears  on  a  close  observation  of  the  connectioa  of 
the  ideas.  That  his  language  should  sound  rough  to  Ophelk, 
in  her  ignorance  of  what  is  Working  in  his  mind,  signifies  no<- 
thing.  She  imputes  it  all,  he  is  well  aware,  to  his  derangement. 
But  that  he  should  have  really  suffered  a  hard  thought  of  her  to 
enter  his  heart,  or  a  taunt  of  designed  insult  to  escape  his  lips, 
would  be  a  blot  in  Shakespeare's  conception  to  which  no  subtlety 
of  explanation  could  ever  reconcile  us.  Shakespeare,  We  are  con* 
vinced>  meant  nothing  of  the  soH.  He  has  drawn  Ophelia  10 
artless  in  her  innocence,  that  Hamlet  retains  his  confidence  in 
her  when  determined  in  his  mistrust  of  all  female  virtue  besides. 
He  enlists  her  purity  to  pray  for  him^ 

*  Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  rememberM 

and  in  the  mournful  dialogue  that  ensues  there  is  not  a  syllable 
to  qualify  thii  opening  salutation.  Ophelia  brings  to  him  the 
ofieringi  of  his  abaiidoned  love.  He  denies  that  he  gave  them, 
because  the  topic  is  one  on  which  be  must  not  enter.  His  inn 
pulse  is  to  crush  by  a  eontradidion  that  irill  past  for  lunacy  a 
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discusnon  which  b  forbidden  to  him.    Ophelia  iti  answer  recalls 
his  former  professions.    He  sees  that  her  attachment  to  him  is 
Qnabated.    He  wishes  to  wean  her  from  it, — to  impress  her  with 
his  own  orerwhelming  iiense  of  thfr  Worthlessni^ss  of  mankind, 
himself  included^  and  die  misery  that  must  resnlt  from  an  alliance 
with  the  best.    Dirested  of  the  wild  and  rtimbling  form  into 
which  Hamlet  pnrposelj  throws  his  reftsonitlg,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  semblance  of  madness,  which  he  can  never  rentnre  to 
lay  aside  in  the  presence  of  Ophelia^  the  argument  runs  in  a  per- 
fectly connected  train.  '  You  are  honest  and  you  are  fair.  Then 
let  your  honesty  prohibit  any  one  from  paying  court  to  your 
beauty.*    Ophelia's  misconception  of  his  meaning  turns  him  for 
an  instant  aside  to  comment  on  her  questioui  '  Could  beauty,  my 
lord,  have  better  commerce  than  with  honesty  f '    '  Ay,  truly/  he 
says,  '  for  beauty  will  sooner  tempt  honesty  to  lust  than  honesty 
will  translate  beauty  into  his  likeness :  this  was  some  time  a  parci- 
dox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it  proof '--^alluding  to  the  honesty 
of  his  father,  which  could  not  render  the  beauty  of  the  queen 
temptation-proof.    He  returns  to  his  admonition.   '  I  loved  you 
once  ;* — his  present  love,  however  much  it  may  be  tearing  his 
bosom,  he  is  obliged  to  suppress;-^' but  there  mingled  with  it 
such  sin  and  selfishness  that  it  deserred  not  the  namti  of  lovi^. 
And  though  men's  vows  could  be  trusted,  why  should  you  wish 
to  marry  when  the  result  would  be  to  perpetuate  sinners?    I  am 
as  honest  as  others,  and  nevertheless  I  am  so  wicked  that  it  were 
better  my  mother  had  not  born  me.    What  good  do  such  as  I  do 
crawling  between  heaven  and  earth?    Another  dissuasive  from 
marriage  is,  that  perfection  itself  would  not  escape  calumny ;  or 
if  you  musi  marryi  marry  a  fool  who  is  igtHmnt  ot  women's  vices ; 
for  be  you  as  chaste  as  ioe^  as  pure  ai  snow>  you  will  be  con- 
founded with  the  test  of  your  kind,  and  wise  men  know  well 
what  monsters  you  make  of  them/    Hamlet  has  now  got  upon 
the  frailty  of  womeUi  and  he  seems  by  his  personal  address  to 
Ophelia  to  include  her  in  the  sweeping  denunciation.    But  in 
the  torrent  of  passion  that  seizes  him  when  the  gtiilty  doings,  of 
which  his  mother  is  an  example,  rise  up  into  his  memory,  it  is 
natural  to  employ  the  'yon,'  and  'your,'  for  '  yonr  race,'  'your 
sex.'    His  find  words  are  a  brief  summary  of  all  he  has  been 
aiming  to  convey I  say,  we  will  have  no  more  marriages.  To 
a  nunnery,  gcK'  When  one*  the  thread  of  hii  argument  is  caughti 
it  is  apparent  diat  it  runs  unbroken  through  the  mimicked  irre- 
gularities of  a  mind  o'erthrown,  and  no  less  is  it  evident  that>  in 
endeavouring  to  teach  Ophdia  resignation  to  her  fate,  it  was  far 
enough  from  his  intention  m  be  slanderous  and  tmfeeling  to  Asf. 
There  is  smie  coarseness  in  the  drese,  wkioh  wee  not  felt  to  be 
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coarsencM  in  Shakefpeare*s  time ;  but  whatever  else  tlm«  mmj 
be  of  apparent  railing  was  incident  to  the  cruel  task  he  had  to 
perform — to  impart  to  Ophelia,  under  the  guise  of  an  unhinged 
understanding,  a  conviction  that  marriage  was  impossible  for  him 
and  impolitic  for  her. 

We  forbear  to  dilate  on  a  variety  of  minute  and  unconnected 
points  which  it  would  be  proper  to  mention  in  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare;  but  there  are  two  trifling  sentences  that  defied  the 
acumen  of  Johnson,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  of  all  succeeding 
commentators,  which  we  notice  tot  the  illustration  they  afford  <^ 
the  difficulties  which  beset  even  easy  passages  when  they  are 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  some  wrong  idea.  When  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstem  inquire  of  Hamlet,  on  behalf  of  the 
King,  where  he  has  bestowed  the  body  of  Polonius,  Hamlet 
replies,  '  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is  not  with  the 
body.'  '  This  answer,*  says  Johnson,  '  I  do  not  comprehend  ;* 
and  he  proposes  an  emendation  to  get  rid  of  the  contradiction. 
We  think  there  are  two  ways  in  which  a  meaning  may  be  ex- 
tracted  from  the  words  of  the  old  copies.  First,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Doctor  and  his  successors  have  erred  in  supposing  that 
Hamlet  spoke  of  the  body  of  Polonius,  whereas,  according  to 
his  custom,  he  may  be  playing  upon  words,  and  under  the  term  of 
'the  body,*  may  designate  the  King.  The  body  of  Ids  uncle 
occupies  the  throne  of  Denmark,  and  in  this  sense  the  body  is 
with  the  King ;  but  he  is  a  usurper,  and  not  a  legitimate  monarch, 
and  therefore  Uie  Kii^  is  not  with  the  body.  Another,  and  per- 
haps a  still  simpler  interpretation,  which  leaves  Johnson*s  primary 
idea  untouched,  is  this.  By  'the  body  is  with  the  king,*  may 
be  meant  that  the  corpse  of  Polonius  is  in  the  king*s  palace ;  and 
by  '  the  king  is  not  with  the  body,'  that  the  usurping  murderer 
himself  is  not  yet  a  corpse,  as  he  deserves  to  be. — ^The  second 
passage  is  from  the  affected  euphuisms  of  Ovnc,  and  relates  to 
the  fencing-match  between  Hamlet  and  Laertes.  *  The  king,  sir, 
hath  laid,  that  in  a  doten  passes  between  yourself  and  him,  he 
shall  not  exceed  you  three  hits ;  he  hath  laid  on  twelve  for  nine.' 
On  which  Johnson  observes :  '  This  wager  I  do  not  understand. 
In  a  dozen  passes  one  must  exceed  the  other  more  or  less  than 
three  hits.  Nor  can  I  comprehend  how,  in  a  doien,  there  can 
be  twelve  to  nine.'  Johnson  would  not  have  missed  Uie  meaning 
if  he  had  remembered  that  Osric  never  stoops  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  ordinary  mortals.  '  He  hath  laid  on  twelve  for  nine' 
is  not  he  has  laid  twelve  to  nine,  but  he  has  wagered  for  nine 
out  of  twelve.  The  King  backs  Hamlet.  Laertes,  who  is 
the  celebrated  fencer  of  the  age,  is  to  give  the  Prince  great 
odds: — the  Kii^  stipulates  out  of  the  twelve  passes  for  nine 
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liiu  from  Laertes  without  bit  being  dedared  winner.  So  also 
in  tbe  former  part  of  tbe  sentence,  '  be  sball  not  exceed  yon 
three  bits/  does  not  mean  that  tbe  sam  of  Laertes'  bits  over 
Hamlet*s  sball  not  be  more  than  three.  In  a  dozen  passes  six 
hits  each  wonld  place  them  on  a  par^  and  Osric  calls  Laertes* 
excess  the  number  of  hits  that  he  makes  above  his  own  half. 
This,  tbe  King  bets,  will  not  surpass  three,  rendering  tbe  total 
amount  nine,  which  tallies  with  the  other  form  under  which  the 
bel  is  expressed. 

Amid  the  endless  discussions  raised  by  tbe  character  of  Ham- 
let, there  is  a  perfect  unanimity  as  to  bis  mental  supfemacy. 
'  The  play,*  says  a  writer  in  Bladcwood*s  Magazine,  '  is  a  singu- 
lar example  of  a  piece  of  great  length,  resting  its  interest  upon 
the  delineation  of  one  character ;  for  Hamlet,  his  discourses,  and 
tbe  changes  of  his  mind,  are  all  tbe  play.  The  other  persons,  even 
his  father  s  ghost,  are  important  through  him ;  and  in  himself  it  is 
tbe  variation  of  bis  mind,  and  not  the  varying  events  of  his  life, 
that  afibrds  tbe  interest'  The  simplest  criticism  is  commonly  the 
best.  There  are  few  remarks  on  Shakespeare's  plays  more  just 
and  admirable  than  this.  The  universality  of  Shakespeare's 
genius  is  in  some  sort  reflected  in  Hamlet.  He  has  a  mind 
wise  and  witty,  abstract  and  practical;  the  utmost  reach  of 
philosophical  contemplation  is  mingled  with  the  most  penetrating 
sagacity  in  the  afihirs  of  life;  playful  jest,  biting  satire^  sparkling 
repartee,  with  the  darkest  and  deepest  thoughts  that  can  agitate 
man.  He  exercises  all  his  various  faculties  with  surprising  rea- 
diness. He  passes  without  an  effi>rt  ^  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,' — from  bis  every-day  character  to  personated 
lunacy.  He  divines,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  tbe  nature 
and  motives  of  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  him,  fits  in 
a  moment  his  bearing  and  retorts  to  their  individual  peculiarities ; 
is  equally  at  home  whether  he  is  mocking  Polonius  with  hidden 
raillery,  or  dissipating  Ophelia*s  dream  of  love,  or  crushing  the 

gionges  with  sarcasm  and  invective,  or  talking  euphuism  with 
sric,  and  satirising  while  be  talks  it ;  whether  be  is  uttering  wise 
maxims,  or  welcoming  the  players  with  facetious  graciousness — 
probing  tbe  inmost  souls  of  others,  or  sounding  the  mysteries  of  his 
own.  His  philosophy  stands  out  conspicuous  among  the  brilliant 
faculties  which  contend  for  the  mastery.  It  is  the  quality  which 
gives  weight  and  dignity  to  the  rest.  It  intermingles  with  all  his 
actions.  He  traces  the  most  trifling  incidents  up  to  their  general 
laws.  His  natural  disposition  is  to  lose  himself  in  contemplation. 
He  goes  thinking  out  of  the  world.  The  commonest  ideas  that 
pass  through  his  mind  are  invested  with  a  wonderful  freshness 
and  originaJity.    His  meditations  in  the  churchyard  are  on  the 
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trite  notion  Ibat  all  ambitioii  leads  bui  to  the  g?»w.  Bui  wliat 
condematton^  what  variety,  what  picturetqueaess^  wbal  intenae, 
unmitigated  gloom !  It  is  the  finest  sermon  Ibat  was  ever  preached 
against  the  vanities  of  life. 

So  far,  we  imagine,  all  are  agreed.  But  the  motives  whidi 
induce  Hamlet  to  defer  bis  revenge  are  still,  and  perhaps  will 
ever  remain,  debateable  ground.  The  favourite  doetrine  of  hrtr 
is,  that  the  thinking  part  of  Hamlet  predominated  mm  tbe  aetope 
— ^that  he  was  as  w^ik  and  vaciUatiiig  in  piiifmusane  as  he  was 
great  in  speenlatioo.  If  tbb  tbeefj  were  borne  out  by  bis  general 
oondvcl,  It  wrald  no  doubt  amply  aocount  for  his  procrastination; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  oountenance  and  much  to  refute  the  idea. 
Shakespeare  has  endowed  him  with  a  vast  energy  oi  will.  There 
could  be  no  sterner  resolve  than  to  abandon  every  purpoee  of 
esist^ce  that  he  might  devote  himself  unfettered  to  hu  revenge ; 
nor  was  ever  resolution  better  observed.  He  breaks  throogh  his 
passion  for  Ophelia,  and  keeps  it  down,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  with  such  inflexible  firmness^  that  an  eloquent 
critic  has  seriously  questioned  whether  his  attadiment  was  real. 
The  determination  of  his  character  appears  again  at  the  death  of 
Polonius.  An  indecisive  mind  would  have  been  sfaodied,  if  not 
terrified^  at  the  deed.  Hamlet  dismisses  him  with  a  few  con- 
temptuous words  as  a  man  would  brush  away  a  fly.  He  talks 
with  even  greater  indifference  of  Rosencrants  and  Guildenstem, 
whom  he  sends  'to  sudden  deaths  not  shriving  time  allowed.' 
He  has  on  these,  and,  indeed,  on  all '  occasions,  a  short  and 
absolute  way  which  only  belongs  to  resolute  souls.  The  features 
developed  in  hb  very  hesitation  to  kill  the  King  are  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  that  his  hand  refuses  to  perform  what  his  head 
contrives.  He  is  always  trying  to  persuade  himself  into  a  con- 
viction that  it  his  duty,  inst^d  of  seeking  for  evasions.^  He  is 
seized  with  a  savage  joy  when  the  play  supplies  him  with  indubit- 
able proof  of  his  uncle's  guilt.  His  language  then  to  Horatio  is — 
'  is  ^t  not  perfect  oonscieooe 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm?' 


^  Hif  reasons  for  not  killing  the  King  when  he  it  paying  have  been  held  to  be  an 
eicuae.    But  if  Shakespeare  haa  anticipated  the  criticism^  he  could  not  hare  guarded 
against  it  more  effectually.   Hamlf  t  has  just  uttered  (he  soliloquy, 
■    '  Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood, 

And  do  suoh  bitter  business  as  the  day 

Would  quake  to  look  on,' 
In  this  ftame  he  passes  his  uncle's  closet,  and  is  for  once,  at  least,  equal  tp  any  emer- 
gency. His  first  thought  is  to  kill  him  at  his  deyotions;  his  second,  that  in  that  case 
Claudius  will  go  to  beavan.  Instantly  his  father's  sufferings  rise  into  his  mind;  be 
contrasts  the  happy  future  of  the  criminal  with  the  nurgatonr  of  the  rictin^and  the  con- 
templation exa^)erates  him  into  a  genuine  desire  for  a  fuflo*  rerenge.  The  threat  re- 
litres  him  from  the  reproach  of  inaotiySty,  and  he  falls  back  into  hif  former  self. 

He 
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He  wMrtt,  it  k  ctear^  neither  will  nor  nerve  to  itrile  the  blow. 
There  is  ptrbADt  one  snppositiap  tbi^  wiU  satiyfy^l  the  |)hf- 
oom^Qa«  it  haff>  to  tbe  recommepdation  ths^t  we  think  it  is 
the  solution  suggfSted  1^  Sb^fi^peare  hiynself.  Hamlet,  in  a 
soliloqujy  chargef  tb^  delay  on-r- 

*  Bsftial  •blivion,  or  teme  eraysn  semple 
Of  thinldBg  too  pwistly  on  th'  svent' 

Tb#  oblivion  is  merely  the  efect  of  the  primary  a^ust — '  tbe 
craven  scruple ' — tbe  conscience  whicb  renders  him  a  poward. 
His  unele,  after  all,  is  king ;  be  is  tbe  brother  of  bil  father,  and 
the  husband  of  his  mother,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
shrink,  in  his  cooler  moments,  from  becoming  his  assassin*  His 
hatred  to  hif  uncle,  who  has  disgiaced  his  famuy  apd  disappointed 
his  ambition,  gives  him  perscmal  inducements  to  revenge,  which 
further  blunt  bis  purpose  by  leading  him  to  doubt  the  purity  of 
his  motives.  The  admonition  of  the  Ghost  to  him  is,  not  to  taint 
his  mind  in  the  prosecution  of  his  end ;  and  no  sooner  has  the 
Ghost  vanished  than  Hamlet,  invoking  the  aid  of  supernatural 
pewm,  eKelainis~ 

*  0  all  vQu  host  of  heaven !  O  earth !  What  «lse  ? 
And  shall  I  couple  hellP^O  fie!—' 

But  the  hell,  whose  support  he  rejects,  is  for  ever  returning  to 
his  mind  and  startling  his  conscience.  It  is  this  that  makes  him 
wish  for  the  confirmation  of  the  play,  for  evil  spirits  may  have 
abused  him.  It  is  this  which  begeU  the  apathy  he  terms  obli- 
vion, for  inaction  affords  relief  to  doubt.  It  is  this  which  pro- 
duces his  inconsistencies,  for  conscience  calls  him  different  ways, 
and  when  he  obeys  in  one  direction  he  b  haunted  by  the  feeling 
that  he  should  have  gone  in  the  other.  If  he  contemplated  the 
performance  of  a  deed  whieh  looks  outwardly  more  like  murder 
than  judicial  retribution,  he  trembles  lest^  after  all,  he  should  be 
pmpetrating  an  unnatural  crime ;  cmt  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  turns 
to  view  his  uncle's  misdeeds,  he  fancies  there  is  more  of  cowardly 
lorupulosity  than  justice  in  his  backwardness,  and  he  abounds  in 
self-reproaches  at  the  weakness  of  his  hesiution.  And  thus  he 
might  for  ever  have  halted  between  two  opinions  if  the  King  him- 
self, by  filling  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities,  had  not  swept  away 
his  scruples. 
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Art.  III. — Gallui,  oder  Rdmische  Scenen  out  der  Zeit  Augutts 
Zur  Erlduteruuff  der  toesentlichsten  Gegenstdnde  aus  dem  hdus^ 
lichen  Leben  der  Bdmer.    Von  Wilh.  Adolph  Becker,  Prof 
a.  d.  U.  Leipzig.    2  t.  8vo.    Leipzig.  1838. 

2.  Chariklet :  Bilder  aUgrieckUcher  Sitte.  Zur  genaueren  Kemd^ 
niis  des  Griechischen  Frivatlebens.  Von  W.  A.  Becker.  2  t. 
8vo.    Leipzig.  1840. 

3.  Gattus;  or  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time  of  Augustus.  With 
Notes  and  Excursus,  illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Romans.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Frederick 
Met<aLlfe,  B.A.>  late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
12mo.    London.  1845. 

4.  Charicles ;  or  Illustrations  of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.  With  Notes  and  Excursus.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  M.A,  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford.    12mo.    London.  1846. 

FROM  very  childhood  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  up 
with  admiring  wonder  at  the  mighty  nations  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  exhibited  in  pages  of  history  or  blazoned  by  the  poet. 
We  there  behold  the  hero  in  his  battle-field  or  his  triumphal 
procession  ;  the  statesman  in  the  senate ;  the  orator  in  the  forum ; 
the  philosopher  in  his  school,  his  portico,  or  his  garden.  But  in 
these  volumes  we  track  the  actors  home — get  a  pleasant  peep 
into  their  retired  vales  of  life — where  every  one  is  alike  engaged 
in  that  round  of  small  concerns  which,  with  some  curious  modifi- 
cations and  varieties,  constitute  the  every-day  existence  of  us  all. 
We  may  hope  here  to  contemplate  the  People  generally  in  their 
domestic  habits,  their  social  circles,  their  private  amusements; 
to  find  materials  for  judging  of  the  individual  relations  of  man  to 
man,  and  how  woman  fared  among  them. 

Through  such  scenes  we  could  not  have  a  more  agreeable  or 
more  faithful  guide  than  Professor  Becker.  To  a  very  exten- 
sive research  he  has  brought  the  most  patient  industry  and 
minute  observation ;  compelling  every  collateral  matter  and  every 
incidental  expression  to  converge  for  the  elucidation  of  any 
given  point — 

'  Nec  desinit  unquam 
Secum  Graia  loqui,  secum  Latina  vetustas.* 

But  he  has  by  no  means  contented  himself  with  the  written 
records  of  antiquity.  He  has  ransacked  the  ruins  of  empires, 
and  rummaged  the  museums  of  existing  governments ;  where 
monumental  inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs,  statues,  paintings,  fictile 
vases  with  their  encaustic  figures,  coins*,  gems  and  medals  are 

often 
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often  made  to  speak  more  plainly  than  the  most  luminous  de- 
scriptions found  in  books. 

Others,  from  the  like  sources*  had  endeavoured  to  investigate 
similar  subjects;  and  their  labours  are  noticed  in  the  preface, 
and  occasionally,  in  elaborate  discussion,  throughout  the  notes : 
sometimes  with  merited  commendation — but  often  also  with  on- 
merited  censure.  For  it  is  admitted,  as  a  reason  for  undertaking 
the  work — we  consider  Gallui  and  Charicles  as  parts  of  one 
production — ^that  its  object  has  not  been  made  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  any  preceding  author.  Those,  therefore,  whose  professed 
design  embraced  onlj  a  part  of  M.  Becker's — and  those  again  of 
whose  professed  design  his  only  included  a  portion — should  not 
be  rudely  censured  for  deficiency,  where  completeness  was  never 
pretended.  And  such  strictures  are  less  excusable  in  one  who, 
professing  at  the  outset  to  give  a  complete  view  of  his  subject, 
yet  acknowledges  having  left  some  matters  imperfectly  treated, 
because  elaborately  discussed  by  former  writers;  and  confesses 
to  have  omitted  altogether,  as  of  too  wide  a  scope  for  his  under- 
taking, the  public  games  and  festivals  of  Greece — the  shows, 
drcos,  and  amphitheatre  of  Rome — and  the  theatres  and  drama 
of  both  countries — ^though  these  respectively  exercised^  in  each, 
the  most  powerful  influence  on  their  moral  and  physical  condition ; 
no  small  part  in  the  ^private  life  *  of  a  people.  M.  Becker,  in 
short,  has  as  much  need,  as  any  whom  he  censures,  of  Columella's 
very  pertinent  apology: — 'Neque  enim  est  uUa  disciplina  aut 
ars  quse  singulari  consummata  sit  ingenio:  quapropter,  ut  in 
magn&  silvi  boni  venatoris  est  feras  quamplurimas  capere,  nec 
cuiquam  culpse  fuit  non  omnes  cepisse :  ita  nobis  satis  abun- 
deque  est  tarn  diffusse  materis  quam  suscepimus  maximam 
partem  tradidisse,  quippe  cum  in  e^  velut  omissa  desiderentur 
quae  non  sunt  propria  nostne  professionis.* — De  Re  Rusi.  5,  1, 
ap,  init. 

In  the  plan  of  the  Professor  all  idea  of  a  romance  is  anxiously 
disclaimed :  only  so  much  fiction  being  employed  as  to  give  a 
pleasant  persontd  interest  to  details  which,  as  isolated  facts,  would 
weary  any  but  the  most  dogged  antiquary.  Both  stories  are 
simple  in  their  structure ;  but  ingeniously  devised  to  collect  in 
clusters,  like  crystals  round  salient  points,  the  particulars  required 
for  illustration ;  which  is  effected  with  considerable  elegance  both 
of  feuiicy  and  expression ;  forming,  as  his  preface  to  Gallus  cha- 
racterizes it,  a  piece  of  marc^uetry  [Zusanmiensetzung  eines 
MosaikgemaJdesJ,  the  fiction  being  the  plain  ground,  serving  to 
connect  and  give  relief  to  the  coloured  pieces  of  the  picture. 
This  is  said  of  what  may  be  called  the  text  of  the  work,  indepen- 
dent of  the  multitudinous  and  proportionately  voluminous  digres- 

VOL.  Lxxix.  NO.  CLViii.  z  sions; 
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Becker**  Oalbu  and  Charicks — 


sions ;  which  prore  the  impracticability  of  invoMng  in  a  narraticm 
—without  smothering'  its  mterest  and  deforming  its  beantT — ^Ifae 
mass  of  m  inutile  required  for  critical  disquisition.  Readers, 
therefore,  who  seek  only  amusement,  must  fix  their  eyes  on  what 
we  have  called  the  text  of  the  tales,  and  never  advert  to  the  notes 
or  the  digressions  (excursus,  as  they  are  somewhat  pedantically 
called) :  and  this  the  German  reader  will  more  easily  do  than 
the  English ;  for  the  translator  has  placed  the  notes  in  the  same 
page  with  the  text 

For  the  purpose  o(  the  author,  Gallus  is  a  personage  wdl 
selected.  There  is  a  halo  of  celebrity  about  his  name,  which 
gives  the  interest  of  reality;  whilst  there  is  an  obscurity  with 
regard  to  the  details  of  his  life,  leaving  a  licence  to  fiction  witbom 
the  risk  of  historic  incongruity.  Gallus  was  a  favourite  of  Au- 
gustus, and  one  in  that  poetical  constellation  which  illustrated  his 
reign  ;  but,  like  one  of  those  stars  whose  disappearance  from  the 
firmament  puzsles  philosophers,  his  splendour  is  now  only  heard 
of;  his  works  have  perished.  He  was  the  admired  friend  of 
Virgil  (whose  most  celebrated  Eclogue  bears  his  name) ;  noticed 
with  honour  by  Horace,  Cicero,  Pollio,  Propertius ;  and  Ovid, 
in  allusion  probably  to  his  military  and  political  importance  as 
well  as  to  his  poetical  fame,  thus  characterizes  him  and  his 
mistress : — 

*  Gallus  et  Hesperiis  et  Gallus  notus  EOis, 
£t  sua  cum  Gallo  nota  Lycoris  erit.* 

These  lines  have  furnished  an  appropriate  motto  to  the  German 
edition  of  the  Gallus;  but  the  few  words  of  Plutarch  prefixed  to 
Charicles  would  have  served  equally  well  for  either  story : — '  A 
slight  circumstance,  or  expression,  or  joke  even,  will  often  convey 
a  clearer  idea  of  national  character  and  manners,  than  the  account 
of  a  battle  where  ten  thousand  men  have  perished.*  * 

The  Roman  narrative  opens  with  Gallus  (such  as  we  have 
described  him)  returning  home  late  at  night  from  a  party.  Of 
his  family,  his  was  only  the  third  generation  who  had  enjoyed 
the  honour  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  they  had,  according  to  utaal 
practice,  assumed  the  name  of  Cornelius,  as  that  of  the  patron  to 
whose  influence  they  were  indebted  for  the  franchise.  Yet  his 
muision  exhibits  all  the  external  insignia  and  internal  decoration 
that  would  seem  to  indicate  an  ancient  and  illustrious  descent : 
just  as  we  see  our  upstarts  assuming  the  armorial  bearings  of  any 
noble  family  whose  patronymic  happens  in  whatever  way  to  be 
also  theirs.    Gallus,  however,  has  distinguished  himself  both  in 
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warfare  and  civil  administration  ;  and  in  these,  and  especially  in 
his  prefecture  of  Egypt,  had  amassed  a  princely  property. 

This  minion  of  fortune  was  attended^  as  usual,  by  a  train  of 
adulatory  friends  and  envious  maligners ;  as  usual,  too,  in  this 
latter  class  the  bitterest  was  a  brother  poet. 

""Epiy  fiovaai  i^iXovai  Kpalveiy,  (^Eurip,  Androm,  475.) 

This  man,  Lai^us,*  observing  some  interchange  of  tart  expres- 
sions between  Augustus  and  Gallus,  conspired  with  others  to 
excite  the  despot  to  further  proofs  of  displeasure ;  and  aware  of 
Gallus*  impatience  of  injustice^  of  the  generous  impetuosity  of  his 
character^  and  especially  of  the  failing  which  Ovid  imputes  to 
him — 

'  Linguam  nimio  non  tenuisse  mere '  (  Trist,  ii.  446) — 

cunningly  draws  him  on  at  a  festive  board  to  a  treasonable  de- 
fiance, and  even  menacing,  of  Augustus.  Gallus  is  condemned 
by  the  servile  Senate,  and  dies  what  is  called  a  '  Roman  death — 
that  is,  one  in  which  a  pusillanimous  anticipation  of  prolonged 
suffering  inspires  the  coward  with  a  momentary  courage. 

Such  is  the  tragedy  of  Gallus  ;  which  is  followed  by  Charicles^ 
we  will  not  say  like  the  farce,  but  like  the  *  entertainment '  in  a 
modern  theatre ;  for  the  story  is  of  the  very  simplest  construction. 
That  period  is  chosen  when,  Greece  being  under  Macedonian 
domination,  and  men  less  occupied  in  public  affairs,  the  charac- 
teristics of  domestic  life  became  more  prominently  distinguishable : 
and  this  forms  the  author's  very  sufficient  reason  for  selecting  a 
private  individual  to  give  name  and  personality  to  his  work. 
The  hero  is  introduced  as  travelling  (about  midsummer  of  the 
year  329  B.C.)  from  Argos  to  Corinth,  on  his  way,  after  six 
years'  absence,  to  Athens  for  claiming  his  inheritance  there. 
He  has  just  emerged  from  the  class  of  ephebi,  and  attained  his 
legal  majority  of  twenty  years.  He  is  of  powerfully  active  form, 
of  gallant  bearing,  with  amiable  and  refined  physiognomy.  He 
is  mounted  on  a  noble  steed,  and  followed  by  a  running  footman, 
— a  slave  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  sweating  under  a  carpet- 
bag (ar^MfjLaTius),  supplementary  to  the  horseman's  portmanteau 
(w'nqa).  They  stop  at  a  pleasant  spot  (pleasantly  described)  to 
breakfast;  and  are  joined  by  an  unattended  pedestrian  traveller 
who  recognises  Charicles  as  an  old  schoolfellow — if  fellows  they 
could  be  called,  one  of  whom  was  the  son  of  a  high-born  burgher, 
while  the  other  earned  his  instruction  in  the  school  by  performing 
menial  offices  for  keeping  it  in  order.    Charicles,  however,  by 


♦  Celebrated  by  Ovid,  EpUt.  Pout.  ir.  10.  17. 
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Becker*^  Gallus  and  Charieles — 


what  Sir  Thomat  Browne  calls  '  reminisoential  eirocations/  is  de- 
lighted  to  admowledge  Ctesiphoo,  the  frieod  of  his  boyhood ;  who, 
tlu>iigh  hy  two  years  his  senior,  had  been  a  good-natured  plaj- 
mate  and  often  assisted  him  in  his  lessons. 

The  friends  proceed  to  Corinth,  where  they  part  for  a  while  ; 
Ctesiphon  going  to  a  friend's  house  and  Charieles  to  that  of 
Sotades,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  as  a  respectable 
person  willing  to  flcSC^pt  money  for  accommodating  a  strangrer. 

Venus,  as  all  know,  had  one  of  her  grandest  temples  at 
Corinth ;  and  the  city,  so  lauded  by  lascivious  poets,  became  in 
plain  English  the  brothel  of  Greece.  Hence  M.  Becker  repre- 
sents the  elder  of  the  youths  as  cautioning  the  younger  in  what 
some  construe  the  true  sense  of  the  proverb — 

*Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Coriuthon.'* 

But  the  character  of  Corinth  does  not  depend  on  the  construction 
of  a  proverb :  it  is  wrought  into  the  very  language  of  Greece,  in 
which  the  debauched  were  said  Ko^ivdta^cjdoi.  Here,  then, 
Charieles  finds  his  '  respectable  *  host  is  the  pander  to  his  own 
daughters,  by  whose  wiles  the  youth  is  snared,  and  from  whose 
bullies  he  is  rescued  by  Ctesiphon.  They  proceed  b^  sea  to 
Athens,  where  Charieles  finds  Phorion,  his  father's  fnend  and 
depositary,  faithfully  ready  to  surrender  his  trust :  and  the  youn^ 
Athenian  citizen  is  soon  established  in  his  family  mansion.  He 
falls  in  love  at  first  sight  with  a  lady  dabbling  her  feet  in  a 
brook,  and  grows  very  moody  on  discovering  her  to  be  married. 
Polycles,  an  old  friend  of  his  father,  has  been  struck  by  apoplexy 
on  the  very  day  of  his  nuptials  with  Cleobule,  a  beauuful  girl  of 
sixteen:  hearing,  however,  that  the  son  of  his  old  friend  had 
arrived  in  Athens,  he  wishes  for  an  interview  before  he  dies. 
Charieles  finds  him  nursed  by  the  lovely  bride,  whom,  at  the  first 
glance,  he  recognises  as  his  nymph  of  the  brook ;  and  her  present 
perturbation  convinces  him  that  she  had  been  no  less  impressed 


*  Straho,  8. 6. 20,  U  hert  cited  by  M.  Becker,  Some,  however,  apply  the  proverb  to 
elucidate  the  difficulty  of  attaining  any  object,  in  allusion  to  the  notorious  difficulty 
noticed  by  Suidae  of  navigating  the  approaches  to  Corinth.  So  Horace  in  Spist.  i. 
17,  36 — for  the  whole  epistle  is  a  lesson  to  ScsBvda  how  to  work  his  way  into  the  hmi* 
bour  of  court  favour.  Gellius,  on  the  contrary,  says  the  proverb  originated  in  the  price 
at  which  Lais,  the  Coriutliian  courtesan,  sold  her  favours.  Others,  again,  derive  tl>e 
proverb  from  the  general  luxury  and  extravagance  of  Corinthian  life.  It  is  odd  that 
Krasmus,  in  his  Adagia,  has  not  noticed  the  proverb  at  all.  Luxury  and  eflWminacy. 
however,  were  the  general  character  of  the  Greeks,  long  before  they  came  into  national 
contact  with  the  Romans ;  except  from  acquaintance  wiUa  the  Sybarites  and  other 
Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy.  And  the  reproach  continued  long  after  the  Romans 
were  only  less  re6ned,  and  not  less  luxurious,  than  the  Greeks—*  Dies  noctesque 
biUte,  pergisBcamini,'  &c  Plut.  Most.  i.  1.  21 ;  and  Cio.  Ver.  1,  36,  *  Invitatio  ut 
Gcaco  more  biberetur.' 

than 
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than  himself  at  their  former  meeting.  The  hoaband  leaves  his 
wealth  to  the  virgin  widow.  In  the  mean  time,  bj  the  common 
trick  of  tokens  left  with  an  exposed  infant,  Charicles  is  discovered 
to  have  been  a  supposititious  child,  palmed  by  a  barren  wife  on  a 
credulous  husband.  The  real  father,  as  the  executor  of  Polycles, 
has  the  disposal  in  marriage  of  Cleobule,  and,  of  course,  b^tows 
her  on  Charicles. 

The  reader  will  readily  imagine  that  the  circumstances  consti- 
tuting  even  this  very  general  outline  of  the  two  stories  must 
aiflTord  many  opportunities  of  exhibiting  the  private  life  of  the  re* 
spective  nations :  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  Professor  is  most  suc- 
cessfully exerted  in  filling  up  the  pictures  with  various  and  in* 
teresting  details,  dexterously  dovetailed  into  the  narratives.  After 
all,  however,  we  do  not  become  acquainted  with  the  national 
private  life  of  either  Greeks  or  Romans,  but  with  that  only  of 
their  higher  classes.  Nor  is  the  author  at  all  in  fault.  The 
remains  of  classical  antiquity,  literary,  numismatic,  or  monu- 
mental, reflect  hardly  a  gleam  of  light  into  that  deep  obscurity, 
where  unheeded  millions,  from  generation  to  generation,  passed 
away;  whether  in  comfort  or  in  misery  excited  no  inquiry. 
Philanthropy,  in  its  extended  sense,  formed  no  part  of  heathen 
virtue — and  no  question  in  the  schools  of  heathen  philosophy. 
The  Christian  revelation  was  required  to  teach  men  that  all  are 
fellow-creatures  of  one  God — all  children  of  one  father.  The 
heathen  substitute  for  this  sublime  principle  was  patriotism ;  a 
contracted  kind  of  virtue  at  best,  and  upon  which  (especially  with 
regard  to  classical  ages)  a  most  undue  meed  has  been  conferred. 
It  is  quite  true  that  our  active  duties  are  first  required  for 
those  with  whom  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  society  have  more 
immediately  connected  us :  for  if  we  do  not  serve  them,  who  will  ? 
and,  besides,  we  can  in  that  limited  sphere  best  judge  of  the 
requirements  for  good,  and  of  the  means  of  effecting  them ;  there- 
fore true  patriotism,  where  selfish  interest  is  sacrificed  to  public 
weal,  is  a  noble  virtue.  But  the  question  arises,  what  is  the  good 
contemplated  ?    Is  it  the  happiness  of  the  general  mass  of  the 


which  monopolizes  political  power  ? 

The  patriotism  of  antiquity  was  exclusively  of  this  latter  de- 
scription— and  though,  by  gusts  in  the  same  direction,  modem 
patriots  may  be  warped  from  the  right  track,  still  they  have  a 
star  in  Heaven,  by  which  all  are  agreed  they  ought  to  steer :  csetx 
self-interest,  therefore,  will  prevent  a  total  aberration. 

How  wide  the  occasional  divergence  may  be,  is  seen  in  the 
long  prevalence  and  unquestioned  toleration,  in  modern  times,  of 
public  and  domestic  slavery.    But  the  principle  of  Christianity, 


society,  or  only  the 


of  that  dominant  portion  of  it 
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not  bated  like  heathenism  on  the  shifting  sand  of  tradition,  bat 
cm  imperishable  Scripture,  proclaiming  the  filial  equality  of  men 
in  the  sight  of  God,  gradually  wrought  upon  the  human  heart, 
till  slavery  became  first  modified^  and  at  length,  in  the  most 
enlightened  part  of  Christendom,  wholly  abolished. 

Various  have  been  the  definitions  given  of  slavery,  and  Cioero*s 
has  been  often  cited  as  the  best.  '  Servitude/  he  says,  '  is  the 
subjection  of  a  broken*down  and  abject  spirit  deprived  of  the 
exercise  of  its  own  will.'  The  feeling  with  which  this  is  obviously 
written  seems  to  have  procured  it  acceptance.*  But  it  is  a  mere 
euphemismus  for  heathen  slavery,  where  the  master  could  with 
impunity  torture  or  kill,  or,  in  his  tenderest  mercy,  sell  the  slave 
at  his  pleasure : — in  brief,  that  state  of  social  relation  in  which  a 
man  became  the  chattel  of  his  owner,  who  might  use  or  abuse, 
sell  or  destroy  his  property,  and  exclaim  without  any  to  gainsay 
him,  '  I  do  as  I  will  with  my  own.*  The  amount  of  misery 
which  under  such  licence  furious  or  malignant  tempers  might 
produce,  cannot  be  calculated,  but  imagination  can  hardly  over- 
rate it ;  and  even  the  indirect  influence  of  habitually  unbridled 
passions  must  have  been  painfully  felt  in  all  the  relations  of 
domestic  life  and  of  social  intercourse. 

The  system  however  was  considerably  modified  by  the  cha- 
racters and  institutions  of  different  nations,  or  peoples  (like  the 
Grecian  states)  of  the  same  nation.  In  barbarous  countries,  as 
in  the  barbarous  times  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  slavery  gene- 
rally prevailed  with  all  its  atrocities ;  and  these  were  exhibited 
in  the  most  exaggerated  form  at  Sparta,  where  Lycurgus  (or  the 
system  bearing  that  name)  had  strained  every  string  of  human 
nature  to  the  utmost,  and  had  succeeded  in  denaturalizing  the 
people  to  a  degree  which,  but  for  the  consentient  voice  of  history, 
would  have  been  deemed  an  incredible  fiction.  Under  this  hap- 
pily anomalous  system  a  whole  race — men,  women,  and  children 
— ^were  reduced  to  a  slavery  unequalled  even  by  that  of  Israel  in 
Goshen.  They  who  had  the  charge  of  Spartan  youth,  in  order 
to  initiate  them  in  stratagem  and  to  flesh  them  for  slaughter, 
S0nt  them  forth  to  lie  hid  during  day  and  at  night  to  way- lay 
and  murder  every  Helot  they  could  find.  But  in  this  was  a 
double  policy ;  f  for  they  not  only  gave  a  finish  to  educational 

*  Servitus  est  obedientia  fracti  animi  et  abjecti,  et  arbitrio  carentis  0110.  (AnneulL 
6.  I.  op. Jin.)  It  may  be  well  to  take  this  early  opportunity  of  stating  that  we  shall 
cite,  especially,  any  authority  on  which  we  found  our  own  observations  or  assertions  : 
but  for  the  authorities  cited  by  M.  Becker  we  must  refer  to  his  work,  for  they  are  far 
too  numerous  to  be  adduced  here.  Whenever  we  have  tracked  him,  we  have  found 
him  truthful — ^though  occasionally  differing  from  us  on  the  value  of  the  evideoee  for 
eftablishing  the  point  in  question. 

t  Vide  Plutarch*s  account  of  the  Kpvwrla  or  Spartan  ambushments,  in  Lyoarw. 
1,66E. 

•  ^  accomplishment. 
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accomplishmexit,  but  kept  down  the  munbert  of  those  whom  thej 
at  once  dreaded  and  despised.  The  same  base  principle  led  to 
the  perpetration  of  an  act  e^thibiting  so  flagitiou«  a  combination 
of  dastard  treachery^  of  ingratitude,  and  of  cruelty,  as  is  unpa- 
ralleled even  in  the  polluted  pages  of  history.  Thucydides^  a 
contemporary  witness,  thus  records  the  transaction : — 

*  The  Lacademonians,  dreading  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  Helot 
youth  (for  in  all  times  the  Helots  were  to  the  Lacedemonians  a  sulneet 
of  the  most  anxious  apprehension),  made  a  proclamation,  that  suck  as 
should  be  deemed  to  have  rendered^  during  the  late  extremities  qf  the 
statCy  most  service  iu  the  war^  should  be  made  free ;  thus  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  thfjse  who,  being  the  most  forward  to  claim  the  distinction, 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  be  leaders  in  a  revolt.  Some  two  thousand 
were  thus  led  about  to  the  temples  with  crowns  of  liberty;  but  in  a 
short  time  all  these  disappeared,  and  no  one  knew  how  they  perished.'* 

And  Plutarch,  near  600  years  after,  confessing  that  he  knew  no 
more,  might  well  add  the  common  saying — *  In  Lacedemon  the 
freeman  is  most  free^  and  the  slave  most  a  slave.*  (Lycurg.  t.  i. 

Strange  that  neither  of  these  impressively  characteristic  circum- 
stances should  be  noticed  by  M.  Becker,  in  any  of  those  elaborate 
notes  and  excursus,  which  prove  that  he  by  no  means  intended 
his  work  to  give  a  mere  description  of  chairs  and  tables,  of  chitons 
a  nd  togas. 

Athenian  slavery  was  in  the  opposite  extreme  to  that  of  Lace- 
demon ;  the  other  states  of  Greece  probably  partaking  more  or 
less  in  the  character  of  the  two  dominant  powers. 

The  most  important  advantages  of  the  Athenian  slave  were,  that 
his  life,  at  leasts  could  be  forfeited  only  by  sentence  of  law ;  that 
when  cruellv  treated  he  might  take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
certain  temples ;  and  that  then,  if  his  complaint  were  found  just,  his 
master  was  compelled  to  sell  him.  For  this,  and  other  extreme 
cases,  there  appear  to  have  been  judges  appointed,  similar  to  our 
protectors  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  and  of  natives  in  Australia. 
Still,  however,  even  the  Athenian  slave  was  in  a  wretched  condition. 
The  pillory  (vtyntrvplyytj)  l^uXoi),  scourging,  and  branding  on  the 
forehead,  wluch  were  the  punishments  for  crimes  in  the  free, 
were  the  corrections  for  common  faults  in  the  slave.  As  pre- 
ventives, too,  of  the  most  frequent  fault,  that  of  running  away, 
fetters  were  imposed,  especially  on  those  employed  in  cultivating 
the  farms  and  in  working  the  mines ;  and  in  Athens  as  well  as 
in  Rome  the  porter  who  opened  the  doors  for  the  admission  or 
retirement  of  festive  parties — such,  perhaps,  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  in  his  own  country — ^was  often  chained  to  his 

•  Thucyd.  (Dukerl),  4. 80. 
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cell  on  one  tide,  as  the  house-dog  to  his  kennel  on  the  other. 
M.  Becker  ridicules  Wiistemann  and  Bdttiger  for  supposing  that 
female  slaves  were  sometimes  employed  as  porters  (Chd»  1,  pp. 
34, 35),  and  perhaps  their  authorities  (TibuL  1.  8,  76,  and  1,  6, 
61,  with  Plant.  Cure.  1,  1,  76)  may  admit  of  some  doubt;  but 
that  such  was  the  practice  in  the  heroic  ages,  at  least,  was  oertainlj 
the  opinion  of  Euripides  and  his  audiences ;  for  he  introduces  the 
captured  Hecuba  as  anticipating,  among  other  probable  events, 
that  she  might  be  destined  to  keep  the  outer  door: — Tlapi 
^poQvpoif  ^vXaxav  xarixovffa  (Troad.  194)  ;  and  again,  *H  Qvpwv 
Xirpiv  x'k^a.s  (puXaccnv  t^>  t6xo1}j«v  *Exto^«  (Jd.  492)  : — though 


alluding  only  to  her  becoming  keeper  of  the  household  stores 
(raffia).  How  long  such  barbarities  continued  is  not  known; 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  contrast  with  these  the  chivalrous  conduct  of 
Alexander  towards  the  captive  widow  and  daughters  of  Darius. 

How  prone  slaves  were  to  abscond  may  be  gathered  from  their 
being  made  to  precede  their  master,  when  attending  him  in  public 
Yet,  under  the  much  harsher  rule  of  Roman  masters,  this  precau- 
tion does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken,  as  the  term  pedissequuM 
shows ;  and  though  that  is  used  as  the  correlative  of  i(xoXot/dor, 
this  bears  no  such  etymological  evidence  of  sequence  to  the  person 
it  designates.* 

M.  Becker  observes  {Charicles;  t.  ii.  51)  that  no  appeal  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  a  sense  of  disgrace  in  the  pimishment  of 
slaves.  But  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  admission  (p.  53)  of 
branding  being  deemed  such,  for  the  hair  was  arranged  to  conceal 
it  when  on  the  forehead.  The  pillory,  also,  must  be  considered 
as  adding  a  painful  sense  of  shame  to  corporal  suffering.  And  if 
there  were  no  punishment  of  a  merely  ignominious  character, 
like  the  furca  of  the  Romans,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
xXoio^ — which,  in  the  next  page,  he  admits  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally used  simply  as  a  collar  round  the  neck  ? 

M.  Becker's  observation,  too,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
studied  ignominy  which  various  customs  stamped  on  the  whole 
class.  Their  testimony  (except  in  urgent  cases  of  murder,  where 
other  witnesses  could  not  be  had)  was  wholly  disregarded,  unless 
extorted  on  the  rack ;  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  such  a  test 
of  truth,  if  not  suggested  by  the  humanity  of  the  Athenians,  was 
detected  by  the  shrewdness  of  their  lawyers,  who,  when  their  case 


*  Tbtre  ii  a  cnrknif  etymological  indication  of  an  intermediate  itate  of  fcrvitude  in 
our  olden  time,  when  personal  attendants,  in  public,  were  called  henchmtn,  men  at  tlie 
htmmckt  or  aide ;  in  the  Scotch  dialect  lackeys  are  itill  called  /fimAirt— *  Aud  flunkiee 
dkall  lend  you  wbeif?er  you  gae  *  {Auld  Ruhm  (7my)— wluch  is  from  old  French, 
SfoMcAMr. 
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required^  often  exposed  the  absurdity  of  trusting  to  such  evidence, 
though,  on  contrary  occasions,  availing  themselves  of  popular  pre- 
judice, they  were  not  ashamed  of  appealing  to  it  as  the  most 
infallible  exponent  of  truth.  Nor  have  we  reason  to  plume  our- 
selves on  more  enlightened  views.  The  experience  of  above 
two  thousand  years,  and  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity  for 
above  seventeen  hundred  years,  were  required  to  abolish  the 
torture  in  all  but  some  of  the  benighted  nooks  of  Christendom. 
And  the  abolition  might  have  been  much  longer  delayed  but  for 
the  publication  of  one  little  volume,  and,  perhaps,  of  one  little 
sentence  in  that  volume,  combining  the  most  mathematically 
logical  precision  with  the  most  biting  sarcasm : — '  Given  the 
strength  of  the  muscles,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  an 
innocent  person,  it  is  required  to  find  the  d^ee  of  pain  which 
shall  make  him  confess  himself  guilty  of  a  given  crime.** 

Slaves  were  excluded  from  some  of  the  most  venerated  temples, 
as  profaning  such  by  their  presence.  The  natural  right  even  of 
self-defence  was  denied  to  the  slave,  who  might  not  resist  per* 
sonal  violence  from  a  stranger.  The  master  could  prosecute  for 
the  damage  done  to  his  property. 

There  was,  however,  m  the  slavery  of  Athens,  a  modifying  cir- 
cumstance highly  creditable  to  the  character  of  her  legislation, 
which,  though  unnoticed  by  M.  Becker,  must  materially  have  in- 
fluenced ^  private  life.'  The  slave  was  allowed  to  acquire  Bpeai' 
lium^  or  personal  property,  paying  an  annual  per  centage  to  the 
master.  His  savings  were  principally  collected  from  the  allow- 
ances which  we  call  board  wages ;  and  when  the  amount  was 
suflBdent  for  the  payment  of  the  regulated  sum,  he  could  demand 
his  freedom.f  Yet  still  the  lord  kept  up  an  indefinite  kind  of 
claim  for  presents  on  the  birth  or  marriage  of  children,  &c.,  like 
the  beg^^arly  *  incidental  prerogatives'  in  the  old  feudal  seigniories, 

*  *  Data  la  fona  dei  muf  ooli,  e  la  seotibilita  delle  fibre  d*  un  ;innocente,  trovare  11 
grado  di  dolore  che  lo  fari  confeaar  reo  di  un  dato  delitto.*  (Beocaria,  dei  Delitti  e 
delle  Pene,  eec.  16.)  The  feed  fell  on  good  ground,  warmed  and  enlightened  by  Uie 
fbfteriDg  rays  of  Gotpel  benignity.  The  firtt  edition  waa  printed  at  Milan  (though 
profenedly  from  the  Kepublicau  press  at  Lucca) ;  and  that  here  cited  is  the  sixth^ 
printed  at  Harlem,  but  sold  in  Pans  in  1766,  with  a  commentary  by  Voltaire.  Seven- 
teen hundred  years  before,  the  same  sentiment  had  been  announced,  though  not  in  the 
same  pithy  forin,  by  Quintilian  :  '  In  tormentis-^—  cum  pars  altera  qusstionem  rera 
fiitenm  necessitatem  rocat,  altera  ssspe  etiam  causam  ialsa  dicendi ;  qudd  aliis  pa^ 
tientia  facile  mendacium  faciat,  aliis  infirmitas  neoessarium.*  (Instit.  5.  4.  ap.  iuit.) 
But  this  fell  on  stony  ground.  The  effect  of  Beccaria*s  book  exhibits  in  a  remarkable 
degree  not  only  the  direct  but  the  reflex  influence  of  Christianity.  The  arch-infidel  of 
France  was  its  first  eulogistic  commentator ;  and  the  first  sovereigns  adopting  its  prin- 
ciples, in  the  reform  of  their  criminal  codes,  were  Frederic  of  Prussia  and  Catberint 
of  Russia :  two  of  the  least  Christianised  characters  that  ever  sat  upon  a  Christian 
throne — and  that  is  saying  much. 

t  Plant,  Ca»,f  25,  5---for  the  prologue  profrnei  it  to  be  taken  from  a  Grecian 
drama :  vid.  also  Dion«  Chrjsoft*  Orat.  15. 
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or  the  beggarly  'Repeal  Rent^  of  modem  dajs  extorted  fnm 
the  clutch  of  the  itarving  Irish  peasant— like  these,  too,  called, 
no  doubt,  '  free  gifts,*  though  accompanied,  no  doubt  also,  with 
the  same  feeling  which  Terence's  Davus  expresses  with  such  josl 
bitterness : — 

*  Nam  herilem  filium  ejus  duxisss  audio 

Uxorem :  ei,  CT«do,  muaus  hoc  C(mraditur. 

Quam  iniqu^  comparatum  est)  ii  <}ui  minus  habeot 

Ut  semper  aliquid  addaut  divitionbus ! 

Quod  ille,  unciatim,  yix  de  demenso  suo, 

(Suum  defraudans  genium),  comparsit  miser. 

Id  ilia  universum  abripiet ;  baud  eiistumans 

Quanto  labore  partum.  Porro  autem  Geta 

Ferietur  alio  munere  ubi  hera  pcpercrit ; 

Porr6  alio  autem  ubi  ent  puero  natalis  dies : 

TJbi  initiabunt :  omne  hoe  mater  auferet : 

Puer  caussa  erit  mittundi.'  (PJbrm.  I.  i.) 

What  a  list  of  mean  exactions  is  here ! — and  the  Phormio  is  a 
Grecian  story. 

The  influence  of  the  '  wolf^s  milk'  in  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  Romans  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  authorized 
treatment  of  their  slaves  and  of  their  children ;  for  these,  in  fact, 
were  but  a  class  in  the  slave  family — all  might  be  alike  sold« 
lacerated,  tortured,  killed,  at  the  caprice  of  the  domestic  despot. 
Such  a  barbarous  power  was  taken  from  the  Athenian  parent  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  by  whose  code  children  were  con- 
sidered the  property  of  the  state,  and  a  daughter  and  a  sister 
could  only  be  sold  when  convicted  of  incontinence.  But  the  lapse 
of  near  six  centuries,  and  the  Christian  influence  of  more  than 
one  century,  were  required  before  Hadrian  interposed  the  shield 
of  the  law  between  the  Ron^an  master  and  the  life  of  his  slave.* 
And  still  it  was  only  actual  murder  that  was  prohibited.  After 
a  long  course  of  labour  and  cruel  inflictions  had  rendered  the 
slave  unsaleable  and  unprofitable  to  keep,  his  master  mi^ht  turn 
him  adrift — and  such  Was  the  practice  of  the  elder  CatO|  the 
vaunted  censor  of  heathen  morality.f 

The  upology  made  for  the  dreadful  oppression  of  slaves  was 
that  of  self-defence  from  their  general  vicious  character,  and 
their  especial  malignity  towards  their  masters.  But,  as  the 
Wife  of  Bath  asks — '  Who  peinteth  the  lion?— tell  me,  who?' 

And  who  goaded  the  lion 7 — The  real  cause  of  the  cruelty  was 
its  ordinary  concomitant,  cowardice.  The  proud  indolence,  the 
luxury,  and  the  ostentation  of  wealth  produced  in  both  Greece 

*  JEliui  Spartanuf,  Hadrian,  18. 
t  Ptutarch,  Cato         t.  i.  $98,  F. 
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and  Rome  such  a  namerical  tuperiority  of  the  bond  over  the 
free,  that  every  man,  living  in  apprehension  both  of  domestic 
conspiracy  and  of  public  revolt,  sought  to  soothe  his  own  fears 
by  inspiring  greater.  Thus,  on  the  domestic  murder  of  Pedanius 
Secundus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  Tacitus  tells  us  400  of  his 
slaves  were  executed.   {Annal.  14,  43.) 

In  the  archonship  of  Demetrius  Pbalereus  (b.C  317 — 327) 
the  slaves  in  Attica  amounted  to  400,000 ;  the  free  only  to  31,000. 
Corinth  had  460,000 ;  ^gina  470,000  slaves.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans  the  disproportion  of  bond  and  free  was  probably  still 
greater,  as  the  numbers  in  the  possession  of  opulent  individuals 
certainly  were.  Pliny  tells  us  that  Isidorus,  though  reduced  in 
circumstances  by  the  civil  war,  left  at  his  death  4116  slaves. 
This  greater  excess  proceeded  from  more  extensive  conquests 
and  the  opportunities  for  individuals  to  accumulate  enormous 
wealth.  But  in  both  nations  every  family  at  all  above  indigence 
had  numbers  of  slaves ;  and  in  the  more  opulent  the  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  how,  even  with  the  nicest  subdivision  of 
labour,  to  contrive  employment  for  all.  We  find  the  same  pro- 
pensity to  be  surrounded  by  supernumerary  attendants  whenever, 
as  in  some  of  our  colonial  possessions,  any  numbers  may  be  had 
at  the  cost  of  a  scanty  maintenance.  The  slaves  of  antiquity, 
however,  were  not  the  mere  appendages  of  luxury ;  they  were 
also  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  labourers  in  the  manufacture  of 
its  produce — but  with  this  distinction :  the  Greek  proprietor  often 
manufactured  for  sale — the  Roman  only  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. M.  Becker  states  the  difference  without  observation  on  the 
probable  cause  of  it  (Charicles,  t.  ii.  p.  350).  This,  perhaps, 
may  be  traced,  firstly,  to  the  pride  of  the  Roman  grandee,  not 
deigning  to  have  it  supposed  that  *  Ars  illi  sua  census  erat  * — or 
to  be  numbered  among  those  who  '  sedem  animse  in  extremis 
digitis  habent' — those  who«  as  Bacon  expresses  it,  'requiring 
rather  the  finger  than  the  arm,  have  in  their  nature  a  contrariety 
to  a  military  disposition.'  '  Nam  ubi  cupido  divitiarum  invasit, 
neque  disciplina^  neque  artes  bonae,  neque  ingenium  ullum  satis- 
poUet,  quin  animus,  magis  aut  minus  mature,  postremo  tamen 
succumbit.'  {Sallust.  de  Repub.  Ordinandi)  The  Roman  historian 
had  here,  no  doubt.  Tyre  and  Carthage  in  his  mind,  as  old  John 
Perin  had  when  be  exclaimed  with  better  reason  than  rhythm : 

*  England,  take  heade !   To  thee  such  chaunce  may  come  ; 
Felix  quern  faciunt  aliens  pericula  CKxxtum*  * 

Another  reason  for  the  difference  may  have  been,  that  strangers 
exercising  trades  or  manufactures  in  Athens  were  subjectea  tp 

*  Serpent  of  DivitipD,  by  J,  Perio.   LdodoD,  1590. 
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a  tax,  which  whosoever  failed  to  pay  was  sold  as  a  slave — and 
the  exemption  from  which  operated  as  a  premium  to  encourage 
industry  in  the  citizen ;  whilst  Rome  was  a  mart  open  to  the  com- 
petition of  all  comers — '  Mundi  faece  repleta* — and  these  dr^s 
of  foreigners  were  contented,  like  our  mediaeval  Jews,  from  lore 
of  lucre,  to  suffer  numerous  indignities  and  even  occasi<mal  tem- 
porary expulsion.* 

Becker's  assertion,  however,  that  the  Roman  grandees  did 
not  manufacture  for  sale,  should  have  been  qualified  by  one  sin- 
gular exception.  Crassus  (one  of  the  wealthiest  unthroned  indi- 
viduals on  record)  owed  his  greatest  riches  to  his  manufacture  of 
highly  accomplished  slaves,  to  whose  education  in  various  arts 
he  sedulously  and  even  personally  attended  {Plutarch,  Cnm. 
ap.  init.,  t.  L  543-4)  ;  and  such  we  find  were  sold  at  enormous 
prices.  Seneca  tells  us  of  a  pretender  to  literature  keeping 
many  learned  slaves,  for  each  of  whom  he  had  given  above  SOO/.t 
— the  cost  of  a  mere  labourer  varying  from  about  3/.  to  32/. 
Suetonius  says  Cspsar  gave  prices  of  which  himself  was  ashamed. 
(Jul.  47')  But  the  Greeks  were  much  less  extravagant  in  this, 
as  in  other  articles  of  luxury :  for  (as  we  have  before  observed) 
in  their  small  States,  individuals  had  no  opportunity  of  amassing 
inordinate  wealth. 

The  influence  of  this  was  apparent  in  the  uses  to  which  slaves 
were  applied  in  the  respective  countries.  During  their  early 
intercourse  the  Romans  were  as  much  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  as 
the  Greeks  afterwards  became  of  them.  The  delicate  plants  of 
literature  and  of  the  fine  arts  were  not  indigenous  to  the  Latian 
soil :  but  its  inhabitants  soon  learned  to  covet  the  fruits ;  and 
Rome  became  a  mart  for  the  books,  the  pictures,  the  statues,  and 
the  educated  slaves  of  Greece,  literate  and  artistic.  Yet  for  a 
length  of  time  the  wealthy  Roman  aspired  to  the  possession  of 
these,  only  in  deference  to  the  taste  of  the  distinguished  few, 
and  as  insignia  of  emulative  opulence ;  but  with  an  ignorantly 
latent  contempt  for  the  accomplishments  of  what  he  deemed  an 
inferior  people — somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
instruction  to  his  son :  '  If  you  are  fond  of  music,  it  is  all  well ; 
get  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian  to  twang  and  whistle  to  you ;  but 
never  let  me  see  you  with  a  pipe  in  your  mouth  or  a  fiddle  under 

*  By  the  Juniao  law,  a.ij.c.  627 ;  the  Papian,  688 ;  and  (exceptii  medicif  et  pne- 
ceptoribut)  even  to  late  ai  Auguftuf.   Sutton,  Aug,^  42. 

f  Centenit  millibut  libi  conttare  gingulot  servos.  {Epiat,  27.)  This  expensire 
pretension  to  literature  reminds  us  of  baying  seen  an  order  to  a  London  bookseller, 
sent  by  a  West-Indian  proprietor,  who  had  fitted  book-cases  to  his  apartment  and 
only  wanted  books  to  possess  a  library.  The  order,  therefore,  specified  folios,  quartos, 
octavos,  and  duodecimos ;  on  divinity,  history,  philosophy,  and  the  belles-lettres ;  so 
many  feet  and  inches,  of  each  sixe,  for  each  clsiss, 
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your  chin.*  Accordingly  the  Roman  host  provided  hireling 
ministers  for  the  gratification  of  his  guests,  and  so  exhibited 

*  a  modish  feast, 
With  amorous  song  and  wanton  dances  graced ' : 

— ^whereas  the  Grecian  entertainer  would  have  been  thought 
inferior  in  accomplishments,  if,  however  eminent  as  a  warrior 
and  a  statesman,  he  could  not  take  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
exercise  of  those  festive  arts  which  at  once  animated  and  graced 
society.  Epaminondas,  in  Cicero*s  opinion  the  most  illustrious 
character  in  Greece, 

*  Where  every  power  benign 
Conspired  to  blow  the  flower  of  human  kind,* 

was  celebrated  for  singing  and  playing  on  the  harp  (  Tusc.  Qucest. 
1,  2).  Pelopidas  was  distinguished  by  his  elegance  in  dancing 
and  his  skill  as  a  musician ;  and  when  Themistocles  was  ridi- 
culed, even  in  maturity  of  life  and  fame^  for  his  deficiency  in  such 
points,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  urge  as  a  compensating  talent, 
his  ability  to  render  great  and  celebrated  the  state  which  at 
first  had  come  under  his  administration  small  and  inglorious.* 

In  the  festive  parties  of  Rome  money  commanded  alike  the 
exertion  of  talents  exquisitely  refined,  or  grossly  lascivious — in 
these  respects  the  pupils  rivsdled  the  masters ;  but  according  to 
the  inborn  ferocity  of  the  Roman  character,  they  surpassed  them 
by  the  introduction  of  gladiatorial  fights  at  private  banquets.! 

In  their  public  games  the  Romans  followed  the  Greeks  in  a 
like  apish  spirit ;  in  a  like  vicarious  exhibition,  a  like  savage 
rage  for  witnessing  dangers  and  sufferings  which  they  did  not 
share.  And  when  corruption  had  reduced  the  Roman  populace 
to  a  rabble  retaining  all  the  blood-thirstiness  without  the  courage 
of  the  wild  beast  which  had  always  been  its  type,  this  vile  passion 
was  pandered  (as  all  vile  passions  ever  are)  by  the  sycophantic 
meanness  of  political  ambition.  Hence,  in  the  public  shows 
multitudes  of  beasts  and  men  were  mutilated  and  murdered  by 
each  other,  for  '  a  rascal  rout '  of  dastardly  spectators  to  gloat 
upon.  The  extent  of  these  enormities  may  be  imagined  from 
the  single  fact,  that  they  continued  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
days  on  the  celebration  of  Trajan's  triumph  over  the  Daci, 
dunng  which  11,000  beasts  were  killed,  and  10,000  gladiators 
were  engaged  in  mutual  wounds  and  slaughter  (Dio.  48,  15). 
Well  might  the  historian  ascribe  to  the  witnessing  of  such  exhi- 
bitions the  perversion  to  barbarity  of  the  natural  mansuetude  of 
the  first  Claudius  (40.  14). 

*  Plutarch,  Themift.,  t,  i.,  p.  1 U,  C. 

t  Capitolin.  io  Ver.  4,  ap,  fio.  and  Max.  Tyc  13. 
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The  mama  for  such  ibows  raged  at  mnch  m  the  higbest 
ranks  as  in  the  very  quuquiluB  of  Borne.  Senators,  and  their 
wives  too,  even  without  the  apologj  of  a  despot^s  command,  '  nullo 
cogente  Nerone/  *  merely  from  low  ambition,  or  the  still  baser 
love  of  lucre,  incurred  the  defilement  of  the  arena :  *  per  arenam 
foedati  sunt*  (^Tacit.  An.  15.  32).  Yet  such  may  be  deemed 
only  the  foibles  of  individuals,  compared  with  the  horribly  de- 
praved state  of  the  public  mind»  when  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  assembled  in  their  vast  amphitheatres  compelled,  bj 
their  clamours,  the  wretched  prostitutes  performing  in  the  arena 
to  be  stripped  naked  for  their  brutal  gaze.  This  is  heathen 
civilisation  in  its  most  polished  age.  Even  Cato>  though  aware 
of  the  practice,  could  enter  the  theaUre,  and  being  told  the  people, 
out  of  reverence  for  him,  abstained  from  their  wonted  demand, 
he  left  the  assembly;  upon  which  Martial,  with  shrewd  pro- 
priety, asks, 

^  Knowing  the  usage  of  the  bestial  rout. 
Why  did  you  come  there  ?— only  to  go  out?  *  t 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  as  much  respect  as  for  Cato  was  shown  to 
the  Roman  ladies,  for  whom  Augustus  provided  seats  at  the  public 
shows  {Sueton,  Aug.  44).  But  perhaps  they  had  the  decency  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  FlonJia  and  Saturnalia,  when  lasci- 
viousness  was  thought  more  peculiarly  acceptable  to  their  obscene 
deities,  and  all  kinds  of  riotous  luxury  and  debauchery  had  the 
sanction  of  the  laws.^ 

Our  readers  will  remember  those  terrible  lines  in  The  Castie 
of  Indolence — 

'  Now  must  I  mark  the  villany  we  found ; 
But,  ah  I  too  late,  as  shall  eftsoons  be  shown. 
A  place  here  was,  deep,  dreary,  under  ^und, 
Where  still  our  inmates,  when  unpleasing  grown, 
Diseased,  and  loathsome,  privily  were  thrown. 
Far  from  the  light  of  heaven  they  languish'd  there : 
Fierce  fiends  and  hags  of  hell  their  oiJy  nurses  were.^ 

*  Juvenal,  viii.,  193,  and  vi.,  267,  and  Tacit  An.  xiv.,  14 :  Exhibait  autem  ad 
ferrum  etiam  400  Senatores,  600  [qusre  40  and  60]  equites  Romanos,  &o.  Suetom, 
Nero,  12. 

f  Epig.t  i.»  3»  Ad  Catonem  :  to  which  title  'nimis  seTerum'  is  added  in  the  edition 
( JuMU  Christianiuimi  BegU  in  utiifai  Sereniigimi  Delphiui.* 

X  Jn»  luxuriaB  publicd  datum  est  ebrio  ac  vomitanti  populo.  Senec,  EpUt,  18.  It 
is  mortifying  to  remark  a  kindred  spirit  of  irreverence  in  the  celebration  of  Christian 
festivals.  Such  seasons,  it  is  true,  are  eminently  calculated  to  excite  a  gralerully 
cheerful  remembrance  of  benefits  conferred  and  of  hopes  assured  ;  and  therefore  axe 
fitting  occasions  for  a  moderate  enjoyment,  that  may  animate  our  thankfulness  for  tbe 
blessings  we  possess.  But  how  grossly  are  such  occasions  perverted  into  apology  for 
every  species  of  excess,  and  oblivion  of  all  reverential  feelings !  Too  often  &e  riotoos 
festivities  of  a  Protestant  Christmas  are  only  exceeded  by  the  licentiousness  of  a  Popish 
Carnival. 
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Olote  bj  the  Mifriuthefttra  was  the  place  called  Spoliariuni, 
iiHiitber  were  dragged  by  heoka  the  bodiee  of  the  alaoghtered ; 
and  where  those  who  were  onlj  detperaielj  wounded  had  their 
throats  cat.*  It  might  be  thought  that  the  door  leading  from  the 
arena  to  this  charnel-house  would  operate  as  the  skeleton  was 
intended  to  do  at  an  Egyptian  feast ;  but  with  the  gay  Greek  and 
the  sensually  savage  Roman  it  only  strengthened  the  voluptuary^s 
masim— and  they  shouted  the  louder  '  Dum  vivimus  Tinunus/ 

The  Greeks,  bowefer>  in  thtir  own  national  games»  though 
thoughtless,  were  not  cruel ;  and  since  the  foremost  men^  in  every 
department  of  life,  frequently  appeared  as  competitors,  a  certain 
dignity  was  imparted,  and  moderation  and  propriety  imposed : 
somewhat  in  degree,  and  from  like  causes,  as  in  the  tournaments 
of  our  days  of  chivalry. 

One  remarkable  exception  occurs:  the  shameless  nudity  of 
the  contending  parties  in  the  common  gymnasia  and  the  publte 
shows.  Such  a  practice  originated  with  the  Lacedemonians  t — 
who  in  this  as  in  so  many  of  their  uilwns  outbarbarised  bar- 
barians: for  these,  and  the  Romans^  and  the  early  Greeks, 
bad  the  decency  in  their  gymnasia  to  wear  a  kind  of  napkin 
answering  the  purpose  of  drawers  % — ^whilst  the  Spartan  virgins 
('Prosit  mihi  vos  dixisse  puellas)*,  'armed  cap-k-pie  in  naked- 
ness,' sang  and  danced  in  rings  formed  by  the  young  men,  as 
q^ectatots.§ 

Compared  with  the  lash  of  the  heathen  satirist,  how  light  is 
that  winch  the  Christian  u  called  upon  to  wield,  notwithstanding 
the  standard  of  purity  to  which  modern  manners  must  be  re- 
ferred !  It  was  this  standard  which  directed  public  opinion  at 
least,  and  thereby  preventing  the  open  exhibition  of  indecencies, 
made  even  such  flagitious  courts  as  those  of  Charles  the  Second 
and  Louis  the  Fifteenth  lazar-houses,  where  the  lepers  were  con- 

^  Senec^  Spittle  93,  ap.  fin. ;  and  Lamprid.  Commod.,  18.  ^ 
t  Thucyd.     6,  an.  fin. 

X  S.  August,  de  Cnritate  Dei,  1.  sir.,  c.  17,  ap.  fin.  With  regard  to  the  Romaut 
*  B  vetere  diaoiplina,'  coosult  Cicero  de  OIK,  i.,  S6,  ap^  fin. 

I  Plutarch,  Lycurg.,  i.,  47  F.,  48  A. ;  and  Plato  (de  R^b.,  1.  t.)^  near  500 
yean  alierwardt,  in  £e  most  refined  period  of  Grecian  fociety,  could  imagine  nothing 
more  excellent  fot  hii  Utopian  Republic — ^happily  etill  the  *  Keimaqiihair  of  modem 
feosraphy. 

This  bumoroua  and  accurate  translation  of  Utopia  by  Scott,  reminds  ua  of  a  mis- 
taken one  in  Richardson^s  admirable  addition  to  our  lexicography,  his  *  New  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Englieh  Language;*  new,  indeed,  and  supplying  a  great  desideratum — 
M  exhibitiQf  the  Viography  of  each  word,  its  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  the 
changes  that  have  befallen  it,  the  com^y  it  has  kept,  and  the  connexions  it  has 
formed,  by  a  rich  series  of  citations— «11  in  chronological  order.  As  to  the  word  Utupia, 
kowerer,  he,  in  oommon  with  Johnson  and  Todd,  begins  with  a  mistake ;  deriring  it 
from  and  f^wt.  instead  of  and  r^er,  as  explained  by  Plato  himself  at  the  ooo- 
elusion  of  hit  ninth  book  ;  and  as  Sir  Thomas  More  says  of  his  Utopia,  *  Regio  quas 
Musquam  est.*  Plato's  Utopia  Was  probably  taken  from  Homer*s  venerable  conceit  in 
the  Odywey  (Is.  36i>  fto.> 
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fined,  while  the  nations  were  saved  from  nnirenal  pollution. 
Instead  of  any  such  control  in  the  heathen  world,  every  iniqoity 
had  a  god  or  goddess  to  sanction  it  by  example  and  protect  it  bj 

Etronage,  till  the  most  refined  societies  of  both  Greece  and 
ime  not  only  tolerated  but  gloried  in  abominations  whid&  we 
cannot  even  execrate  by  name. 

Vice,  therefore,  revelled,  in  Greece  at  least,  without  restraint 
divine  or  human ;  for  moral  satire  never  dignified  her  muse,  bom 
the  personal  invectives  of  Archilochus  to  the  Curdcal  larnixxms  of 
Aristophanes.  But  Rome,  it  is  urged,  had  her  satirists  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  (from  Lucilius  to  Juvenal),  and  what  was 
her  moral  superiority  to  Greece?  This  is  like  inferring  the 
inutility  of  medicine  from  the  continued  existence  of  disease. 
Though  the  prevention  of  crime  may  not  be  distinctly  traceable 
to  satire,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  public  opinion  restrains  vice ; 
or  that  a  satire,  by  its  popularity,  proves  that  it  has  influenced 
public  opinion. 

The  comparative  general  decency  of  the  actors  in  the  Roman 
games  probably  originated  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  society 
at  the  period  of  their  institution:  for  assuredly,  the  regal  times 
of  Rome  were  much  more  civilised  than  those  of  the  wandering 
'  Giant  Killers*  of  primeval  Greece.  The  indecencies  and  cru- 
elties subsequently  introduced  at  Rome  were  the  result  of  that 
public  profligacy  which  ensued  on  political  corruption.  The 
violation  of  decorum  was  long,  no  doubt,  repressed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  women  in  the  theatres ;  as  that  custom  had  at  first  been 
favoured  by  decency  in  the  exhibitions,  and  by  that  general  in- 
dulgence and  reverence  towards  the  sex  which  constituted  so 
remarkable  a  contrast  with  the  harsh  seclusion  and  almost  servile 
state  to  which  the  Grecian  women  were  condemned. 

In  the  actual  formation,  as  well  as  in  the  estimate  when  formed, 
of  the  private  life  and  character  of  a  nation,  the  most  important 
element  is  the  relation  which  woman  bears  to  man,  both  in  her 
strictly  domestic  connection,  and  in  generally  social  intercourse. 
The  contrast  between  Greece  and  Rome  on  this  head  may, 
perhaps,  be  traceable  to  the  immediately  aboriginal  sources  of 
the  respective  populations,  their  eastern  and  northern  ancestry. 
We  use  the  word  '  immediately,'  because  the  inferences  drawn 
from  Scriptural  narration  have  now  by  philological  investigation 
and  historical  research  been  sufficiently  established ;  and  northern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor  must  be  considered  as  alike  originally 
deriving  their  population  from  the  regions  on  the  south  and  west 
of  the  Caspian.  But  the  streams  of  emigration  early  overflowed, 
and  settled  on  the  rich  soil  of  that  long  and  far-famed  Asiatic 

eninsula,  the  western  shores  of  which  abut  on  the  Mediterranean, 
ere  atmospherical  amenity  fostered  the  sensual  passions^  and 
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the  fertili^  of  the  land  required  little  labour  in  its  culture ; 
flo  thai  women  were  sought,  and  considered,  onlj  as  objecU  of 
luxurious  indulgence,  and  guarded  as  such  in  a  monopolizing 
qpirh— of  little  account  in  domestic  companionship  and  wholly 
exdnded  from  general  society.  In  the  rude  spirit  of  early  ages 
(«4neh  with  Oriental  nations  has  been  continued  to  all  times), 
the  auctions  of  woman  were  never  sought  to  be  conciliated :  suf- 
iicMMi  to  the  petty  autocrat  of  every  domicile^  if  he  could  coerce 
her  wfll,  and  confine  her  person.  The  same  influences  of  soil 
and  climate  operated  on  the  political  condition  of  the  people, 
prcMlucing  a  general  listless  inactivity ;  whilst  the  strong  incen- 
tives  of  ambition  urged  a  despot  and  his  minions  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this — and  the  multitude  were  driven  to  war,  as  beasts  to 
daughter,  by  the  dread  of  imminent  suffering  and  the  habit  of 
servile  obedience. 

Very  different  was  the  result  where  the  streams  of  early  emi- 
gration were  directed  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
grosser  passions  were  less  excited  by  the  climate ;  and,  for  the 
support  of  life,  more  labour  was  required  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  the  manufacture  of  its  produce.  Woman  therefore 
became  not  merely  the  toy  but  the  helpmate  of  man;  and  as 
such  acquired  a  proportionate  respect  and  influence  both  in 
domestic  and  general  society.  Under  such  circumstances  cor- 
poreal activity  and  mental  energy  were  fostered ;  the  many  were 
indisposed  to  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  few ;  political 
liberty  was  asserted,  a  spirit  of  patriotism  generated,  and  national 
independence  maintained.* 

It  may  seem  indeed  at  first  sight  like  a  paradox  to  say  that  in 
countries  where  the  hardest  labour  is  required,  the  weaker  sex 
shall  be  most  valued;  but  on  looking  to  the  circumstances  this 
will  be  found  to  be  the  natural  result.  Where  virtue  thrives 
best,  woman  will  be  most  cherished ;  and  industry  is  the  nurse  of 
virtue.  So  clearly  was  this  seen  by  the  most  clear-sighted  of  all 
politicians,  that  he  suggests  the  planting  of  colonies  preferably  in 
sterile  situations :  '  Perche  gli  huomini  operano  6  per  necessita 
6  per  elettione,  et  perche  si  vede  quivi  essere  ma^ore  virtu 
dove  la  elettione  ha  meno  auttorita,  e  da  considerare  se  sarebbe 
meglio  el^^ere  per  la  edificatione  delle  cittadi,  bwffhi  sterilij 

*  The  excess  to  which  Montesquieu  ceiried  his  doctrine  on  the  moral  and  political 
influence  of  climate,  has  brought  tlie  consideration  of  it  into  unmerited  neglect 
He  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  on  the  composite  nature  of  moral  and  political  in- 
fluences ;  whereby  each  of  the  constituent  agencies  is  fostered,  or  controlled,  bj  its 
concomitants,  as  circumstances  may  favour  or  repress  their  powers.  Thus,  though  the 
temperature,  at  any  given  latitude,  may  be  generally  stated  as  proportioned  to  the 
distance  from  the  equator,  yet  that  general  influence  is  modified  by  various  circum- 
stances, as  exhibited  in  the  IsothermiQ  Lines  of  modem  geography. 
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acct6  che  gli  huomini,  totireui  ttd  indnstHaiti,  ineno  oocttptti 
dair  otio,  viveisino  piii  uniia.* — Machiavelli^  I>iitw#t»  1.  i.  c  1. 
If  there  be  added  to  sterility  of  aoil  the  element  of  a  moderatdj 
severe  winter,  the  influence  over*  the  character  of  a  t$jc%  will  be 
found  to  be  still  more  favourable  both  as  regards  morality  and 
respect  for  woman.  For  it  is  winter  which  teases  a  people  fore- 
sight and  frugality,  and  the  sacrifice  of  present  indulgence  to 
future  need;  and  along  with  winter  and  these  its  attendasts 
comes  the  importance  of  household  virtue  sand  in-door  lifsi  and 
of  woman  as  thereto  ministering.  And  hence  we  may  learn* 
what  Machivael  was  not  likely  to  teach*  the  wisdom  of  that  Divine 
ordinance  which  imposed  on  fallen  man  the  necessity  of  labour, 
as  the  best  means  for  fostering  those  virtues  which  would  prodnoe 
in  him  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pristine  perfection  of  his 
nature.  Thus,  in  the  justice  of  the  punishment,  is  conspicmoiis 
the  mercy  of  rendering  even  that  instrumental  to  ultimate  earthly 
blessings,  and  to  the  making  man  a  fit  recipient  for  future  hap- 
piness. 

Greece,  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  the  northern 
and  Oriental  nations,  partook  of  the  characteristics  of  both. 
Hence,  with  the  republican  spirit,  the  patriotism,  and  national 
rivalry  which  distinguished  its  states^  was  combined  (in  the  his- 
toric ages  at  least)  an  almost  Asiatic  jealousy,  and  confinement 
of  their  women  to  the  gynaecea—*  apartments  communicatii^ 
with  the  rest  of  the  house  only  by  a  single  guarded  door. 
Here  the  unmarried  were  strictly  immured;  and  though  the 
matron  passed  to  other  rooms  for  the  superintendence  of  her 
household,  hither  she  also  retired  when  her  husband's  visitors 
were  announced ;  and  whenever  either  matrons  or  virgins  went 
beyond  their  own  precincts,  they  walked,  never  unattended^ 
closely  veiled,  or  were  carried  in  curtained  litters.  The  onlj 
public  exhibitions  which  they  were  permitted  to  witness  were 
religious  processions,  and  the  tragic  drama :  from  the  comic  they , 
and  generally  the  youths,  were  most  properly  excluded.  With 
such  trifling  exceptions,  female  life,  from  infancy  to  age,  was 
little  removed  from  mere  animal  existence.  They  could  not  fail, 
therefore,  to  be  insipid  companions,  and  man  fled  from  domestic 
dullness  of  his  own  creating,  to  th^  Agora^  or  public  places 
commercial  and  political  (for  in  Athens  every  citizen  was  at  once 
statesman  and  legislator),  to  the  gymnasia,  the  theatres,  the 
tavern-party,  or  the  private  banquet.  But  all  these  could  not 
fill  up  the  vacuity  which  man  must  ever  experience  in  the  ab» 
sence  of  female  society  :  and  the  suppl  v,  as  in  inost  markets,  met 
the  demand.  For  the  cravings  of  the  higher  ranks  a  venal  clais 
of  women  were  provided,  in  whom  had  been  sedulously  culti" 
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Taied  predselj  those  talenta  and  acoompliihments  which  were 
wanting  in  the  gynsecea  of  a  Grecian's  home.  Thus  edu- 
cated, diey  affected  the  name  of  friends,  companions  (*£rai^ai), 
anything,  in  fact,  but  their  proper  appellation  of  harlots ;  and, 
as  in  modern  times^  the  euphemismus  was  adopted  by  their 
visitor,  partly  in  compliment  to  them,  and  partly  as  some  kind  of 
apology  for  himself.  But  indeed  much  apology  was  not  required 
where  the  laxity  of  morals  was  such,  that  even  a  married  man 
who  refrained  from  frequenting  such  society  was  remarked  as  a 
rare  pattern  of  purity ;  and  Socrates  himself  disdained  not  to 
seek  wisdom  in  schools  where  venal  beauty  was  the  presiding 
genius,  and  a  circle  of  voluptuaries  were  his  fellow-auditors.'*' 

Such  estrangement  from  domestic  society,  and  such  hindrance 
to  the  contraction  of  domestic  ties,  by  extrinsic  inducements  to 
selfish  enjoyment,  might  suggest  the  consideration  of  certain 
unhappy  consequences  from  a  rapidly  increasing  order  of  esta- 
blishments among  ourselves ;  not  anything  so  morally  offensive, 
it  is  true,  as  the  conversazione  of  a  Grecian  courtezan  ;  nor  yet 
of  so  gross  a  character  as  those  professedly  for  festive  enjoy- 
ment—'The  Calfs- Head  Club,'  the  'Beef-Steak,*  the  'Pork 
and  Peas  Club,'  the  '  Daily!  A  title  assumed  originally  to  signify 
e very-day  assemblages,  though,  from  the  result,  ascribed  to  the 
members  being  every  day  drunk.  But  what  we  mean  are  the 
clulhhauses  with  their  ever  open  doors — 

*  Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis/ 

combining  the  allurements  of  the  book-dub,  the  new's-room,  and 
the  gossiping  shop — like  that  of  the  barber  in  '  Old  England,' 
the  nwpiTov  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Roman  tonstrina — but  not 
what  Theophrastus  calls  these, '  wineless  syitiposia'  (aoiv^  ovfA'jr6- 
ata)  ;  for  here  too  are  found  ever  ready  all  appliances  of  luxu- 
rious living:  choicest  wines,  viands  delicately  prepared,  obse- 
quious attendance,  every  elegant  accommodation.  Such  are  the 
modem  temptations  that  reconcile  youth  to  celibacy,  and  too 
often  seduce  the  married  from  their  homes,  without  the  Athe- 
nian's apology  of  want  of  congenial  society  .f 

The  same  causes  did  not  operate  in  Rome,  as  in  Greece,  to 
produce  domestic  estrangement  and  eclectic  prostitution.  Women 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  intercourse  of  advancing  civi- 
lisation :  the  accoAiplbhed  courtezan  was  known  only  as  a  Gre- 
cian import,  and  the  Roman  matrons  by  their  conduct  justified. 


*  Maximui  Tyr.,  Ditwrt.  33 ;  Xeoopb.  Mem.  ii.  6 ;  Plato,  Henexen.,  p.  235  and 
377,  Bipont. 

t  We  Deed  not  pniee  die  ilirewdueM  and  bnmoiir  of  Mr.  Tbackeraj't  papers  on 
Club'Snob§  in  the  Punch  of  Jamiary  and  Yt^mmj,  1847. 
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and  by  their  inflaence  on*  society,  prirate  and  public,  made  ample 
retarnt  for  the  homage  they  received.  The  mother  of  Co- 
riolanas  saved  Rome:  the  daughter  of  Scipio  was  not  only 
the  mother  but  the  educator  of  the  Gracchi ;  the  daughter  of 
Cato  was  not  merely  the  wife  but  the  honoured  confidant  of 
Brutus  — ^  Fsmina  fsminese  nil  levitatis  habens.*  *  The  Grecian 
wife,  on  the  contrary,  u  described  in  the  language  of  Qoinctilian : 
*  Uxor  est  quam  jungit,  quam  diducit  utilitas ;  cujus  hsc  sola 
reverentiaest,  quod  videtur  inventa  causs&  liberorum  '  {Dedamat. 
2),  or  as  Shakspeare  describes  her — 

*  She  was  a  wiffht,  if  ever  such  wight  were. 
To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer  :* 

for  fools  the  Greeks  (with  all  their  wisdom)  were  in  the  treatment 
of  their  women. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  wholesome  influence  exerted  by 
the  presence  of  women  in  Roman  exhibitions ;  which,  till  the 
last  stages  of  political  and  moral  corruption,  continued  to  preserve 
decency  at  least,  if  not  decorum ;  and  in  dramatic  compositions 
of  a  comic  character,  the  contrast  between  Greeks  and  Romans 
(comparing  respectively  the  best  ages  of  each)  was  very  striking. 

It  was  in  the  very  meridian  blaze  of  Attic  refinement  that  Aris- 
tophanes carried  ribaldry^  scurrility,  and  buffoonery,  as  well  as 
wit,  to  the  acm^,  and  was  unrivalled  in  popularity  on  the  stage. 
From  a  very  early  period  the  Roman  imitators  of  the  Greek 
Comedy  drew  not  from  the  school  of  Aristophanes,  but  from  that 
of  the  chaster  Menander ;  for  that  he  was,  comparatively  at  least, 
pure  and  delicate  we  have  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of 
Quinctilian  (Insttt.  5.  1.),  and  of  his  follower  Plutarch  (Cm- 
parat.  Menand.  et  Aristophan.,  t.  ii.  853)  ;  and,  better  still,  we 
iiave  real  translations  from  him  by  Terence,  to  counteract  what- 
ever coarser  impressions  might  have  been  derived  from  Plautus, 
who  borrowed  indeed  his  plots  and  characters,  but  evidently 
modified  both  sentiment  and  expression  in  accordance  with  the 
manners  and  tastes  of  his  Roman  audience. 

The  proportion  of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  elements  in  Plautus 
is  a  curious  question,  not  yet  sufficiently  examined :  but,  if  vre 
except  him,  hardly  anything  remains  to  us  of  the  Roman  drama 
that  may  not  be  referred  distinctly  to  Greek  fountains.  Terence 
is  wholly  Greek ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  fragmentary 
comedies.  Of  the  elder  tragic  authors,  Andronicus,  Ennius, 
Nsevius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c.,  mere  scraps  sur\ive.  But  these 
and  the  titles  of  the  pieces  to  which  they  belong  (with  the  titles 
of  many  more,  of  which  shadowy  names  only  flit  about  withoui 


*  Lanraot.  V.  et  N.  Tettameiit.  1.  3. 
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voice  or  substance)  prove  all  to  have  been  of  Grecian  fabric 
Of  unmatilated  Roman  tragedies  we  possess  only  ten^  those  by 
Seneca  (whoever  that  Seneca  was)  —  and  of  these  one  only 
(Octavia)  has  the  scene  in  Rome  and  the  dramatis  personce 
Roman. 

That  men  of  genius,  such  as  the  Roman  Comic  Poets  indu- 
bitably were,  would  submit  to  be  (with  apparently  such  trivial  ex- 
ceptions) borrowers  only^  must  be  accounted  for  on  the  general 
principle,  that  persons  of  all  classes  of  intellect  are  glad  to  have 
their  wbhes  gratified  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to  them- 
selves: and  it  was  found  that  the  plaudits  of  audiences,  and 
popular  celebrity  with  the  emoluments  attending  these,  could 
equally  be  commanded,  among  a  people  wholly  illiterate,  by  the 
translator  as  by  the  original  poet  A  rival  of  Plautus,  or  of 
Terence  (and  there  were  many  in  their  own  department),  or  the 
jealous  master  of  gladiators  and  rope-dancers,  might  suggest  to 
an  applauder  in  the  theatre,  '  this  poet-fcllow  is  merely  giving 
you  a  Latin  translation  of  the  original  Greek  author,'  and  would 
be  answered  in  the  spirit  of  old  Bamaby— 

•  Suavis  odor  lucri  tenet, 
Nullum  euro  unde  venit.' 

Another  cause  of  a  person  of  genius  not  being  at  the  trouble 
of  original  composition  was  the  degrading  uncertainty  of  suc- 
cess, after  all  his  efforts,  from  the  caprice  of  a  Roman  audience  : 
not  the  ordinary  caprice  only,  common  to  all  audiences,  of  all 
nations,  in  all  times,  but  from  their  decided  preference  for  exhibi- 
tions that  could  excite  childish  wonder  by  the  display  of  physical 
strength  and  dexterity,  or  gratify  cowardly  ferocity, — delight- 
ing in  the  spectacle  of  physical  danger  and  suffering.*  Poor 
Terence  relates  that,  on  the  first  presentation  of  one  of  his  best 
pieces,  it  had  proceeded  with  applause  to  the  end  of  the  first 
act,  when  a  rumour  was  spread,  that  a  company  of  rope-dan- 
cers and  gladiators  was  coming :  suddenly  all  was  tumult  and 
uproar,  and  crowds  of  men  and  clamouring  women  drove 
author  and  actors  from  the  stage,  which  was  immediately  occu- 
pied by  the  popular  favourites.  {Hecyra,  Prol.  i.  1 — 5 ;  and 
Pro/,  ii.  29--42.) 

Men  of  liberal  education  and  independent  circumstances  natu- 
rally shrank  from  exposing  themselves  to  such  vulgar  insult  and 
ridicule.    They  could  not  appeal  to  the  press  in  behalf  of  an 


*  Some  bratalitiet  not  unlike  these  in  character  were  recently  exhibited  in  £ng- 
laiid.  Ad  American  gladiator  entered  the  cages  of  lioni  and  tigerf,  and  fought  ur 
wrestled  with  them;  and  persons  uf  the  highest  station  in  this  country  dishonoured 
their  country  and  station  by  attending  the  spectacle. 
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ill-used  comedy,  like  our  modern  dramatists;  they  oottld  not 
'  shame  the  fools  and  print  it/  like  Pope*s  friends ;  or  like  Ben 
Jonson,  in  the  case  of  *  The  New  Inn/  when  he  revenged  himself 
in  a  title-page  by  publishing  it '  As  it  was  never  acted,  but  most 
negligently  played,  by  some  the  King*s  idle  servants,  and  more 
squeamishly  beheld  and  censured  by  others  the  Kill's  foolish 
subjects/  Accordingly  the  supply  of  plays  fell  into  the  hands  of 
persons  of  a  lower  onier ;  and  we  find,  at  the  extremes  of  the 
dramatic  list,  Livius  Andronicus  and  Terence,  who  were  both 
freedmen, — that  is,  just  escaped  from  the  class  of  slaves ;  whilst 
Plautus,  the  next  in  celebrity  to  Terence,  was  son  of  a  freedmaa, 
and  obliged  to  support  himself  by  the  lowest  drudgery.  To  men 
so  situated  (but  in  whom  no  poverty  could  repress  the  promptings 
of  genius),  temptations  to  try  their  powers  were  supplied  by  hi^ 
prices  offered  for  any  new  means  of  public  amusement,  by  whidi 
the  aediles,  on  their  road  to  the  consulship,  might  court  popu- 
larity ;  and  such  dramatists,  in  their  haste  to  produce  and  multiply 
their  pieces,  found  more  than  ordinary  inducements  for  having 
recourse  to  translation,  instead  of  the  slow  labour  of  originid 
composition. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  imitation,  or  rather  adoption, 
of  the  Grecian  comedy,  was  a  lamentable  poverty  and  wearisome 
sameness  in  the  construction  of  their  plots.  The  principal  ctra- 
mails  personcB  of  the  new,  or  reformed  comedy,  are  summed  up 
by  Ovid  in  two  lines  {Amor.  i.  15,  57) : — 

'  Dum  fallax  Servus,  duros  Pater,  iroproba  Leua 
Vivet,  dum  Meretrix  blanda,  Menander  erit.' 

But  he  has  omitted  (his  verse  refused  to  admit)  one  important 
personage,  the  '  Adolescens,^  the  scapegrace  son ;  for  one  of 
which  class  Terence  has  found  (probably  in  Menander)  the 
appropriate  name  ^schinus  (Aierximi  =x  opprobrium).  T!he  in- 
teresting young  gentleman  is  generally  desperately  in  love  with 
some  captivating  damsel  (the  meretrix  blanda),  whom  to  i|upport 
in  luxury  with  her  ch(gieron  (the  lena),  by  the  help  of  bi^  dever 
rascally  slave  (the  fallax  servus),  he  plays  all  manner  of  tricks  to 
cheat  his  father  (the  durus  pater),  who  is  at  last  oompelled  to 
consent  to  the  union  of  the  amiable  couple.  Such  is  the  general 
staple  of  the  reformed  Grecian  and  Roman  comedy,  with  which 
was  now  and  then  interwoven  the  pattern  of  a  gluttonous  parasite, 
or  a  braggart  soldier.* 

This  want  of  variety  in  fable,  where  the  scene  is  laid  in  every- 

*  If  any  of  our  reatlera  are  unacqiiainted  with  the  •eries  of  articles  on  the  ancient 
dramatists  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Myfhologr  *  nov 
publishing  under  the  care  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  we  are  sure  they  will  thanfc  us  for 
thus  calling  their  attention  to  those'  elaborate  and  most  interesting  performances. 
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day  life^  cannot  be  attributed  to  poverty  of  invention  in  a  people 
so  eminently  imaginative  as  the  Greeks,  but  to  paucity  of  ele- 
ments fof  the  combining  powers  of  imagination  to  work  upon.  If 
comedy  be  considered  as  a  representation  of  private  life,  Lycurgus* 
prohibition  of  it*  might  have  been  spared ;  for  his  code  left  no 
private  life  to  the  Spartans,  except  when  men  stole  an  interview 
with  their  wives,  and  yonths  stole  occasions  for  their  thieveries. 

Of  the  rest  of  Greece  we  must  take  Athens  as  the  type ;  and 
for  doing  so  we  have  the  authority  of  Plautus : — 

*  Atque  hoc  poetse  faciunt  in  comoediis ; 
Omnes  res  gestss  esse  Athenis  autumant, 
Quo  illud  vobis  Groecum  videatur  raagis.' — Meruse,  Prolog.  *7. 

We  have,  in  fact,  no  detailed  records  of  any  other  place.  In 
Athens,  then,  the  grand  cause  of  a  wjint  of  diversity  in  social  life 
was  the  banishment  of  women;  'it  was  like  taking  the  spring 
from  the  year  ;*  bes^uty,  grace,  with  all  the  various  passions  and 
emotions  which  these  are  formed  to  excite,  and  with  all  the  mo- 
difications , which  their  influence  produces  in  the  characters  of 
others,  and  consequently  pn  thp  everyday  incidents  of  life — which 
form  the  main  materials  for  comedy — all  wer^  banished,  with  the 
women>  from  Athenian  society  ;  and  are  miserably  missed  there- 
fore in  Athenian  comedy ;  in  which  nothing  is  represented  but 
the  dry  hard  intercourse  of  pian  with  man — and  that  too  under 
a  political  constitution  which,  ^ving  ^very  man  the  same  political 
privilege,  engaged  every  man  m  the  same  pi^rsuit.  And  all  the 
varietiei  of  other  occupations,  producing  an  infinite  diversity  of 
circumstances  and  characters,  ^lumours  and  n^anners,  were  merged 
in  the  c)ass  of  slaves,  that  like  dregs  sank  to  the  bottom,  and 
produced  only  i^ight  changes  by  partial  ebullition  on  the  surface. 

One  additioii^tl  element  there  was  in  the  incidents  of  private 
life,  wbiph  the'^ram^tist  could  compound  with  his  scanty  ingre- 
dients, so  as  to  produce  some  variety  of  interest  and  affection :  but 
from  what  a  horrible  source  is  this  xlerived ! — from  exposure  of 
infants;^  and  that  a  substitute,  by  refined  heathenism,  for  knocking 
their  brains  ont,  sanctioned  by  law,  and  immemorial  usage. 
Among  Greeks,  the  Ijacedemonians  took  the  lead  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  practice  that  violated  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
Every  child  that  was  bom  was  to  be  carried  to  a  committee  of 
old  men,  who,  if  on  inspection  they  thought  it  likely  to  repay  the 
state  for  its  maintenance^  ordered  -it  to  be  taken  care  of :  if  other- 
wise, to  be  thrown  into  a  public  pit  provided  for  the  nonce. 
(Plutarch.  Lycurg.,  t.  I,  .49^  ,D  &  E.)     Fortunately  for  the 

•  Plutarch,  Inttit  Lacon.,  t  ii.,  239,  B.  j  and  Tia^dy,  too— K»/M»«roy  jca)  Tpayydiay 
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draroatistt,  and  their  successors  the  Greek  romancers,  (Heliodo- 
rus,  Achilles  Statins,  Longus,  &c.)  this  was  not  the  gei^ral  prac- 
tice. The  amiable  sensibility  of  the  polished  Athenian  meniy 
exposed  his  new-bom  infant  to  perish  bj  cold  and  hunger,  or  to 
be  worried  bj  wolves.*  A  chance  indeed  there  was  that  some 
childless  stranger  might  light  on  the  forlorn  one  to  cherish  as  his 
own ;  or  some  barren  wife  might  rejoice  in  the  treasure- trore,  to 
console  a  repining  husband  by  imposing  on  his  fond  credulity. 
Occasionally*  too,  a  retributive  providence  bereaved  the  selfish 

Earent  of  his  other  children,  on  whom  he  had  relied  for  present 
appiness,  and  through  whom  he  had  expected  to  transmit  his 
property  and  his  name  to  future  tinges,  in  anticipation  of  soch- 
possibilities,  and  perhaps  to  silence  the  low  whisperings  of  con- 
science in  the  father,  or  to  soothe  with  faint  hope  the  nnsnbdned 
instinct  of  maternal  fondness,  the  little  wretch  was  frequently 
wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  some  peculiar  description^  or  a  trinket 
hung  round  its  neck  as  means  of  future  recognition.  These,  and 
any  particular  mark  on  the  body  with  which  the  child  might  have 
been  bom,  were  registered  as  family  memorandums ;  and  in  some 
extraordinary  cases  did  actually  conduct  to  the  slenderly  antici- 
pated recovery.  One  such  authenticated  casualty  however  was 
quite  sufficient  for  letting  loose  to  a  thousand  wild  inventions 
the  fancies  of  dramatists  and  romancers;  and  their  hearers  and 
readers  were  quite  re^dy  to  receive  possibilities  for  facts ;  their 
high  improbability  only  gratifying  the  more  the  prurience  of 
imagination,  wearied  with  the  general  flatness  and  sameness  of 
fictitious  characters  and  incidents  representing  ordinary  life  in 
Greece. 

The  tragedian  had  less  occasion  to  recur  to  this  source  of 
variety.  His  range  was  through  every  region  of  space  and 
time :  and  when  earth  was  exhausted,  he  could  evoke  the  powers 
of  heaven  and  hell ;  and  *  they  would  come  when  he  did  call  for 
them.* 

We  now  recur  to  M.  Becker,  whom  we  had  not  forgotten ;  but 
as  he  professedly  omits  any  discussion  on  the  public  games  and 
theatres  of  the  ancients,  we  wished,  as  far  as  our  space  would 
allow,  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  deficiency ;  considering  these 
as  importantly  influencing,  and  being  modified  by,  the  private  life 
and  character  of  a  nation. 

*  The  Tfaebao  law  fonned  an  bonourable  contrast  to  such  barbarity.  They  are  the 
first  ou  record,  who  established  a  kind  of  Foundliog  Hospital ;  and  however  politically 
erroneous  such  institutions  may  be  considered,  the  benevolence  of  the  fotindcvs  cannot 
be  disputed  eren  by  the  sternest  economist,  ^lian  tells  u^  that  when  the  indigence 
of  a  Tlieban  citiien  was  such,  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  infant,  he  was  required 
to  carry  it  to  the  magistrates,  who  were  boiuid  to  provide  for  its  nurture,  the  coat  of 
which  was  repaid  by  the  child  becoming  the  slave  of  the  state.    (Var.  Hist.  ii.  7.) 
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We  regret  to  revert  to  the  learned  Professor  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  dissent  from  his  opinion.  In  his  cursory  notice  of  the 
Grecian  tragedies  {CtiaricL  ii.  252),  he  has  eloquently  eulogised 
iheir  sublimity,  their  beauty,  tlieir  purity  and  general  morality : 
«ind  in  all  this  we  cordially  concur ;  but  we  dissent  (with  more 
than  ordinary  emphasis — '  toto  coelo*)  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
grand  truth  impressed  by  the  Grecian  tragedians  was  the  utter 
vanity  of  all  mortal  concerns  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity 
— (die  Nichtigkeit  des  Sterblichen  und  die  Macht  der  Gott- 
heit.)  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  they  do  inculcate 
the  doctrine  of  an  overruling  power,  before  which  it  behoves  all 
•human  creatures  submissively  to  crouch :  but  this  included  no 
idea  of  a  first  intelligent  cause, — a  causa  causarum, — the  creator^ 
governor,  providential  and  retributory,  for  time,  for  eternity. 
All  the  lesson  they  taught  (and  a  wise  one  too)  was  a  patient 
submission  to  a  power,  before  which  men  and  gods  were  nullities 
alike :  an  undefined,  mysterious  agency,  without  personality  or 
attributes,  and  consequently  without  any  idea  of  providence — 
merely  fate,  destiny  (Moii^a,  Ettxsc^fAiyn) — in  short,  what  Cicero 
has  so  accurately  defined  it  to  be  :  '  Fieri  igitur  omnia  Fato,  ratio 
cogit  fateri.  Fatum,  autem,  id  appello,  quod  Graeci  ElfAaq/Mynv, 
id  est,  ordinem  seriemque  causarum,  cum  causa  causse  nexa  rem 
ex  se  gignat :  ea  est  ex  omni  seternitate  fluens  Veritas  sempitema.*  * 
(Divin,  i.  55.)  What  is  this  but  anonymous  atheism  ?  consider- 
ing universal  existence  as  the  result  of  an  infinite  succession  of 
material  causes  and  effects,  without  the  agency  of  an  originating, 
sustaining,  and  directing  intelligence.  And  never  did  the  dreams 
of  philosophers  imagine  anything  more  contrary  to  their  own 
great  maxim,  enounced  by  their  own  Grand  Master :  '  Natural 
effects  of  the  same  kind  have  the  same  cause.'!  Now,  in  every  in- 
stance, without  one  single  exception,  wherever  effects  are  produced 
by  an  obvious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  there  is  an  obvious 
intervention  of  mind,  as  the  originating,  sustaining,  and  directing 
cause.  What  then  but  an  all- wise  and  almighty  Mind  can  have 
devised,  and  imposed,  and  maintained  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
complicated  motions  of  the  spheres  (as  expounded  by  one  won- 
derful  human  mind);  together  with  the  multitudinously  grand 
and  minute  adapUtions  (obvious  to  all)  for  beauty  and  utility ; 
for  adorning  and  fructifying  this  earth ;  and  by  which  all  that  it 
inhabit '  do  live  and  move,  and  have  their  being  T    And  what  but 


*  Thif  is  an  abstract  of  doc^ne  of  the  Stoka,  derived  hj  them  from  Democritus 
and  Heraclitus.  «... 

t  Effectuum  Naturalium  ejasdem  generis  esedero  sunt  caune.  rfewiotf,  Prmcip.,  I. 
3,  ap,  inii.  Dt  Mmtdi  Sjftftmaie. 
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shipwreck  can  attend  the  men,  who  call  themfelvet  philosophers^ 
and  welter  in  a  wild  sea  of  conjecture,  without  any  such  eonsnlta- 
turn  of  the  compass  below,  »im1  without  any  observation  of  the 
heavens  t 

The  gravely  chaste,  and  generally  austere  character  of  the  great 
Grecian  tragedians,  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  gay 
wit,  the  farcical  bufibonery,  and  |pross  ribaldry  of  the  contem- 
porary favourite  comedian.  But  this  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  singularly  mercurial  character  of  the  Athenians :  sensitive, 
imaginative,  equally  alive  to  the  pathetic,  the  ridiculous,  and  the 
witty  ;  to  the  refined  and  the  sensual.  If  we  sought  a  personal 
type  of  that  people,  our  Sterne  would  form  one.  He  could  ex- 
hibit, on  the  same  stage,  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature,  the  most 
delicate  sentiments,  and  the  most  pathetic  situations ;  with,  at  the 
very  same  time,  a  studied  lewdness,  and  a  coarse,  though  witty, 
buffoonery.  He  oould  ascend  the  pulpit,  as  was  well  said,  '  in  a 
harlequin's  jacket,'  and  he  could  write  bawdry  to  his  daughter. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  austerer  character  of  the 
Romans  would  have  led  them  to  transfer  to  their  own  stage  more 
of  the  tragic,  than  of  the  comic  compositions  of  the  Greeks.  And 
such  was  the  case  in  early  and  purer  times ;  but  during  the  inter- 
val between  Livius  Andronicus  and  Plautus,  an  ominous  change 
was  progressing.  Ambitious  rivals  for  popular  favour  had  pam- 
pered the  savage  rage  for  exhibitions  of  violence  and  bloodshed  ; 
and  that  superseded  all  sympathy  for  mental  suffering  and  moral 
heroism :  and  even  the  milder  feelings  of  surprise  and  admiration 
were  engrossed  by  the  production  of  monstrous  wild  beasts,  dragged 
from  the  deserts  of  Africa  to  worry  each  other  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  kindred  rabble  of  Rome.  Even  comedy,  as  we  have 
seen,  could  not  always  keep  the  stage  against  the  irruptions  of 
gladiators  and  mountebanks.  Such  audiences  heeded  not  the 
rictims  of  adversity  or  the  voice  of  profound  sympathy ;  and  un- 
derstood not  the  language  of  mental  heroism  or  of  exalted  senti- 
ment. Hence  tragedy  ceased  to  be  written  ;  and  the  productions 
of  previous  writers  fell  into  such  total  neglect  that  nothing  re- 
mains of  them  but  numerous  titles  and  scraps  ;  and  of  these  latter, 
a  large  portion  are  not  citations  met  with  in  the  works  of  philo- 
sophers and  rhetoricians,  or  even  in  the  babbling  oommon-place- 
books  of  Aulus  Gellius,  but  in  the  dull  tomes  of  grammarians, 
quoting  passages,  not  to  elucidate  a  sentiment,  but  to  explain  a 
word. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Tragedy  of  Rome,  like  her 
Comedy,  was  not  only  formed  of  Grecian  subjects,  but  drawn 
from  Grecian  dramatists.  No  doubt  indolence,  as  with  the 
other  class  of  writers,  conduced  to  this  practice;  but  another 
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cause  probably  operated  in  preventing  their  recourse  to  the  rich 
store  of  striking  events  and  interesting  characters  recorded  in 
their  own  annals,  and  of  which  modern  masters  have  so  success- 
fully availed  themselves.  Their  annalists,  at  that  period,  were 
little  more  tlum  the  chroniclers  of  the  rival  septs  into  which  the 
ancient  nobility  were  divided.  A  dramatist,  therefore,  exhibiting 
some  splendid  action  of  some  heroic  ancestor  of  one  sept,  would 
doubtless  be  well  supported  by  the  clansmen  of  that  one ;  but  as 
probably  overborne  by  the  envious  jealousy  of  all  the  rest.  The 
safe  plan,  therefore,  was  to  take  neutral  ground  in  the  history  of 
another  nation,  and  introduce  only  heroes  and  gods,  who  were 
objects  of  reverence  and  adoration  to  all. 

Half  a  century  after  the  age  of  Gallus,  some  tragedies  were 
composed^  and  their  unimpassioned,  didactic,  and  aphoristic  style 
seems  to  sanction  the  general  opinion  which  ascribes  them  to 
Seneca  the  philosopher.  And  though  adapted  rather  for  the 
closet  than  the  stage,  so  inveterate  was  the  habit  of  reference  to 
Ofecian  story,  that,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  only  one  of  the  ten 
is  of  Roman  mould.  Perhaps  recurrence  to  the  grand  events  of 
republican  Rome  would  not  have  been  very  popular  in  the  Impe- 
rial court.  • 

With  thctte  rhythmical  dialogues  (for  they  are  little  more)  the 
curtain  drops  upon  the  Roman  stage.  And  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve within  what  narrow  limits,  in  the  annals  of  nations,  is  con- 
fine4  the  ap|)earance  of  great  dramatic  masters.  Like  a  constel- 
lation they  nse  and  set  together,  preceded  and  followed  only  by 
some  scattered  stars  of  inferior  magnitude  and  lustre,  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  were  strictly  contemporaries ; 
about  half  a  century  later,  a  reformed  comedy  arose,  of  which 
the  only  great  masters  were  the  rival  contemporaries  Menander 
and  Philemon.  At  Rome  the  drama  flourished  from  Livius 
Andronicus  to  Accius,  about  fourscore  years,  during  which,  with 
these,  were  Ennius,  Naevius,  Pacuvius,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  not 
strictly  all  contemporaries,  but  liring  in  uninterrupted  succession. 
So  in  the  respective  ages  of  our  Elizabeth,  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
FVance,  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  in  Spain,  and  Italy,  there 
arose  dramatic  writers  with  a  splendour,  through  which  their  pre- 
decessors and  successors  are  seen  '  dark  with  excessive  bright." 

If  the  reasons  for  this  partial  exhibition  of  dramatic  talent  be 
inquired,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  periods  in  each  country 
were  times  of  great  public  excitement,  from  the  character  of  the 
sovereigns,  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  the  momentous  changes 
that  were  taking  place  both  in  politics  and  religion.  In  such  ex- 
citement men  of  poetic  temperament  would  strongly  participate, 
and  have  their  minds  forcibly  recalled  to  the  heroic  characters, 
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deeds,  and  sufferings  in  the  romantic  histories  of  former  ages. 
Dramatic  fiction  then  suggested  itself  as  a  mode  of  presemiog  to 
others  the  stirring  scenes  which  their  own  beautiful  imaginauons 
had  conjured  up.  These  productions  elicited  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration,  and  their  success  excited  emulative  ambition  in  kindred 
minds.  But  a  like  ambition  being  felt  by  inferior  intellects, 
they  swarmed  to  a  trial  of  their  strength,  where  a  comparaliTelj 
short  effort  was  required,  instead  of  the  life-long  labour  of  a  his- 
torian, an  epic  poet^  or  a  philosopher.  Hence  the  public  became 
cloyed  with  theatrical  exhibitions;  and  prod uctions»  even  of  the 
highest  class,  fell  into  temporary  neglect. 

And  this  explains  another  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  the 
drama,  namely,  the  multiplicity  of  productions  in  that  department, 
and  the  proportion  of  them  (compared  with  other  classes  of  lite- 
rature) which  perished  before  the  blessed  art  of  printing ;  and 
accounts  also  for  the  number  of  unedited  pieces  yet  baried  in 
those  cemeteries  called  public  libraries.  Of  the  Grecian 
dramatists,  .Slschylus  composed  90  pieces  (40  of  which  were 
crowned),  and  we  possess  but  7.  Of  Sophocles,  also,  we  have  but 
7  out  of  120.  Euripides  composed  75  tragedies,  of  which  19  have 
come  down.  The  54  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  reduced  to  11 . 
Of  Menander*s  108  comedies  we  have  only  a  few  fragments,  and 
of  Philemon  no  more.  Philemon*s  son  wrote  54  comedies,  of 
which  '  etiam  peri6re  ruin».'  Of  all  the  innumerable  productions 
of  the  old  Roman  tragedians,  not  one  entire  scene  is  left.  Plautns 
has  been  more  fortunate— of  his  25  but  5  have  perished ;  but  of 
Terence's  108  only  6  survive. 

To  the  charge  of  neglect,  in  modem  times,  the  Italians  are  ob- 
noxious, from  the  imperfect  collections  of  their  numerous  drama- 
tists ;  but  the  Spaniards  must  chiefly  plead  guilty.  Their  great 
Imast  of  the  transcendant  genius  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon, 
and  of  their  unrivalled  fecundity  in  dramatic  productions,  is  in  sad 
contrast  with  the  fact  that  no  complete  edition  of  either  of  these 
poets  has  appeared : — not  one  either  of  the  1 500  pieces  ascribed 
to  Calderon,  or  of  the  2000  ascribed  to  Lope.  The  apology  for 
this  is  that,  however  brilliant  these  emanations  of  genius,  they  are 
accompanied  with  such  extravagant  coruscations  of  fancy,  and 
such  wild  improbabilities  of  fiction,  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
our  age.  And  this  may  be  so  with  respect  to  general  acceptance; 
but  the  true  worshippers  of  genius  will  ever  lament  that  they  are 
not  permitted  to  pay  their  homage  to  it  even  in  its  aberrations — 
the  e£Buence  of  the  comet  is  still  a  celestial  light  and  should  not 
be  hid  under  a  bushel.  These  powerful  spirits  had  thrown  off 
the  Grecian  yoke  which  Castillejo,  De  la  Cueva,  and  Cervantes 
had  sought  to  impose ;  and  like  the  German  and  modern  French 
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schools,  and  like  all  slaves  who  have  burst  their  fetters,  their 
libertj  became  licentiousness.  Let  the  Germans,  and  the  French, 
take  a  warning  from  their  fate.  Let  the  French  especially  not 
exempt  themselves  from  the  control  of  a  sober,  yet  liberal  criti- 
cism ;  but  let  them  rend  the  bonds  of  a  wretched  versification, 
necessitating  a  mincing  gait,  incompatible  alike  with  the  simpli- 
cities and  the  sublimities  of  Nature.  Let  them  take  courage 
from  the  felicitous  result  of  Trissino*s  first  boldly  introducing  the 
'verso  sciolto'  into  Italian  tragedy.  Future  bards  hailed  and 
rallied  round  his  example,  as  the  standard  of  liberty,  and  the 
Italian  drama  became  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

Once  more  we  revert  to  M.  Becker,  for  considering  some  im- 
portant particulars  influencing,  or  proceeding  from,  the  private 
life  and  character  of  the  two  great  nations,  which  constitute  the 
subject  of  his  very  curious  works.  But  we  are  obliged  to  leave 
unnoticed  the  midtiplicity  of  minute  objects,  to  which  he  applies 
a  microscopic  investigation,  and  which,  though  we  cannot  imitate, 
we  by  no  means  intend  to  censure.  It  was  his  purpose  not  merely 
to  suggest  matter  of  reflection  to  the  philosopher,  but  also  to  aid 
the  researches  of  the  antiquary;  and  both  classes  will  find  in 
him  a  guide  possessing  great  critical  acumen,  enlightened  by  ex- 
tensive and  profound  erudition. 

Of  all  the  relations  influencing  the  private  life  and  character  of 
a  people,  the  most  important  are  those  immediate  and  contingent 
on  marriage.  We  have  already  noticed  the  slavish  condition  of 
the  Grecian  wife,  and  the  liberal  terms  on  which  the  Roman 
matron  lived  in  her  family,  and  in  general  intercourse.  The 
Greek  maintained  a  lordly  distance  of  manner,  and  a  dignity, 
which  he  was  careful  not  to  impair  by  any  violation  of  decorum 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife ;  whilst,  abroad,  he  indemnified  himself 
by  frequenting  the  most  dissolute  society,  and  indulged  in  con- 
jugal infidelities  without  scruple^  and  with  but  slight  diminution 
of  public  respect. 

'  Hoc  vitium  longse  jam  consuetudinis  usus 

Comprobat,  et  magnum  non  sinit  esse  scelus.*  * 


*  Dedekindos.  Grobianus  et  Grobiana  de  Moram  Sunplicitate  Pmfat  Dede- 
kiudus  was  ooe  of  tbe  iwarin  of  Latin  poett,  celebrated  in  the  16(h  and  17tb  centuriei, 
now  teldom  heard  of.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1565;  and  the 
author  became  the  Castigliooe  della  Casa  of  the  Dutch.  But  he  tried  to  teach  his 
countrymen  politeness  by  ironically  recommending,  in  aU  his  details,  the  very  reverse. 
And  this  poem,  we  have  little  doubt,  suggested  to  Swift  the  design  of  his  *  Advice  to 
Servants,*  whereby  he  labours  in  vain  to  make  them  to  be  as  nasty  as  himself,  llie 
Butch  book  was  still  fresh  in  fame  during  Sir  William  Temple  s  residence  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  likely  therefore  to  be  found  iu  his  library  when  Swift  was  do- 
mesticated with  him. 

It 
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It  wfts  otherwise  in  Rome,  where  UceniiontiieM,  being  leec  ooai- 
mon>  was  less  tolerated. 

In  both  nations,  the  men  being  the  legislators  took  especial 
care  that  the  crimes  which  in  them  were  deemed  venial  iSioald 
be  made  highly  penal  in  their  wires.  In  Greece^  ererj  tbmg  bat 
death  might  be  inflicted ;  divorce^  with  forfetttue  of  doweri  pnUic 
infamy,  eren  to  exclusion  from  the  temples  and  all  religious  rites ; 
and  whoerer  married  the  offender  partook  of  her  degradatioii 
(drifxia).  If  she  appeared  with  ornaments  of  dress,  any  that 
met  her  might  tear  them  off,  and  drive  her  away  with  blows, 
only  not  kill  or  maim  her.  With  respect  to  her  paramour,  be 
might,  as  by  English  law,  be  killed  by  the  husband  if  detected 
fiajgniade  delicto;  or  he  might  be  be«ten,  and  the  most  igno- 
minions  corporal  punishments  inflicted^  from  which,  however, 
the  wealthy  might  purchase  exemption;  thus  fostering  licen- 
tiousness in  the  rich  and  venality  in  all  quod  erat  publice 
privatimque  dolendum,  parcentes  poticmbus  qui  tamquam  pec- 
catis  indult&  licentii  ad  labem  delictorum  inmianium  consurge- 
bant'  (Ammian.  xxvii.  9), 

Adultery  became,  as  was  reasonable,  an  all-suflicient  plea  for 
divorce;  at  least  it  was  admitted  as  such  on  the  part  of  the 
husband ;  and  so,  after  some  experience,  was  barrenness.  The 
wife  also  had  her  plea  for  dissolving  the  marriage  contract ;  and 
if  her  plea  was  admitted  she  carried  her  dower  with  her ;  a  rich 
wife,  therefore,  possessed  powerful  influence,  often  haughtily 
asserted,  and  as  bitterly  complained  of.  Thus  poor  Demetrius 
in  Plautus: — 

*  Argentum  accepi,  dote  imperium  vendidi.' — Asin.  i.  1,  14. 

And  again  the  old  man  in  Mensechmus  (v.  2,  15) : — 

*  Credo  cum  viro  litigium  natum  ease  aliquod ; 
Ita  isuec  solent  quae  viros  subservire 
Sibi  postulant,  dote  fretae,  feroces.' 

Divorces,  however,  in  Greece,  were  not  left  to  the  dis^tion  of 
the  parties,  or  even,  as  in  Rome,  to  the  arbitration  of  friends ;  but 
were  adjudicated  by  the  Thesmothetse,  or  supreme  magistrates; 
and,  hence,  never  arrived  at  that  scandalous  frequency  which  in 
the  corrupt  ages  of  Rome  (as  of  late  in  the  raving  times  of 
the  French  Revolution),  made  the  nuptial  rite  a  mere  cobweb- 
bond — 

'  Sic  crescit  numerus,  sic  fiunt  octo  mariti 
Quinque  per  autamnos ;  titulo  res  digna  sqmlcrL* 

Jw,  vL  898« 
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This  abuse  was  attempted  to  be  reformed  by  Augustus  (Sttetan. 
34)  ;  but  with  a  bad  grace ;  for  he  himself  violated  one  betroth- 
meni,  repudiated  two  wives^  and  married  a  third  when  preg- 
nant by  the  husband  whom  he  had  compelled  to  divorce  her. 
Ibid.  64.) 

As  to  the  Roman  boast  that^  in  their  elder  purity,  divOTces  had 
been  unknown  for  more  than  500  years^  it  is  only  in  consonance 
with  the  mythic  tone  of  all  their  early  history ;  according  to  which 
Sp.  Carvelius  Ruga  considered  himself  bound  to  divorce  a  wife^ 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  because  of  the  oath  required  by  the 
censors^  that  he  should  marry  a  wife  in  order  to  beget  children 
for  the  state,  and  his  beloved  wife  was  barren  (AuL  Oel,  4,  3). 
But  how  happens  it,  that,  according  to  the  same  veritable  history, 
the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (promulged  seventy  years  before) 
prescribed  the  exact  form  of  words,  which  should  give  legal  effect 
to  what  was  evidently  the  common  process  of  divorce?  The 
formula^  whether  founded  in  law  or  usage,  is  remarkable,  not 
only  as  expressing  the  rude  and  peremptory  spirit  of  an  early 
age,  but  as  combining  with  it  a  not  ungenerous  respect  for  the 
proprietary  rights  of  the  wife :  '  Tuas  res  tibi  habeto,  res  tuas 
tibi  agito;  exi  ocius,  ocius;  vade  foras;  i  foras,  Mulier,  cede 
domo.* 

If  the  Roman  boast  was  an  empty  one>  in  like  manner  the 
vaunt  of  Geradas — that  an  adulterer  might  be  found  in  Sparta, 
when  a  bull  should  be  found  with  a  neck  long  enough  for  him  to 
reach  over  Uie  mountain  Taygetus  and  drink  of  the  river  Eurotas 
on  the  other  side — must  be  regarded  as  the  rhodomontade  of  a 
people  who  lied  less  neatly  than  they  stolen*  But  the  Greeks 
indemnified  themselves  for  the  difficulties  of  divorce  by  an  occa- 
sional interchange  of  wives,  for  the  purpose,  they  alleged*  of  im- 
proving the  breed — as  we  send  a  nivourite  cow  to  a  high-bred 
bull.  This  was  not  a  mere  Spartan  grossness,  but  an  Athenian 
refinement,  sanctioned  by  Socrates*  lending  the  amiable  Xantippe 
to  Alcibiades,  the  most  dissolute  man  of  his  time.  (Tertullian, 
Apolog.  59.) 

And  something  of  the  same  kind  was  effected  by  the  Roman 
facility  of  divorce.  Thus  Hortensius,  in  his  ardent  desire  to  be 
allied  to  his  friend  Cato,  earnestly  pressed  to  have  his  daughter 
Portia  in  marriage,  or  to  borrow  her  lor  a  time ;  but  she,  happen- 
ing to  be  the  wife  of  Bibulus,  her  father,  though  having  a  great 
regard  for  Hortensius,  declined  interference  with  another  man's 
wife ;  upon  which  Hortensius  changed  his  suit,  and  begged  to 
have  Cato's  own  wife ;  urging  that  Cato  had  already  a  sufficiently 


*  Plotarch,  Lyeurg.,  t.  i.,  40 
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namerons  familj  by  Maitim,  aad  that  she  was  again  pregaant. 
Cato  made  no  objection,  but  very  politely  thonghl  h^  father 
should  be  consulted  (Martia  herself  seems  never  to  have  been  re- 
ferred to) ;  and  all  bc^ng  amicably  arranged,  the  doweriess  Martia 
was  married  to  Hortensius,  who  dying  early,  and  leaving  her  a 
richly  endowed  widow,  Cato  again  married  her :  and  Cato  '  was 
an  honourable  man.'  So  was  Hortensins — and  so  Philippos 
the  lady's  father — 'all  honourable  men.'  What  then  must  have 
been  the  gross  state  of  genera]  society — what  the  laxity  of  domestic 
relations,  the  coldness  of  domestic  affections?  * 

Nor  was  this  all ;  the  Romans  were  not  content  with  even  sudi 
facility  of  divorce.  For  notwithstanding  the  censors  exacting  an 
oath  from  men,  that  they  would  marry  to  raise  citizens  for  the 
state,  a  concubinage  was  sanctioned  by  law,  which  yet  did  not 
acknowledge  the  issue  to  be  citizens.  Such  are  the  contradictions 
which  are  forced  on  society,  by  direct  jiopular  l^;islaUon  in  times 
of  public  corruption.f 

Whether  such  licentious  customs  would,  on  the  whole,  increase 
human  fecundity,  may  be  reasonably  doubted ;  but  that  fecundity 
exceeded,  certainly,  the  tolerance  of  a  savage  selfishness,  whicdi 
sought  exemption  from  parental  labours  and  solicitudes  by  child- 
munler — or  the  more  euphemistic  process  of  exposure,  devised 
to  salve  the  lacerated  feelings,  which  nature  refund  to  make 
entirely  callous.  This  more  than  brutal  practice  prevailed  from 
the  times  of  the  humane  She- Wolf  to  the  acme  of  heathen  civi- 
lization in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who,  in  the  serenity  and  security 
of  his  latter  years,  commanded  the  murder  of  his  grandaughter  s 
infant : — *  ir^antem  agrmci  dlicui  vetuit,'  is  the  diluted  phnise  of 
Suetonius.   (2,  65.) 

We  have  now  discussed  (however  cursorily)  the  most  important 
topics  which  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  embrace ;  and  proceed  to 
notice  some  minor  particulars,  selecting  only  those  that  may  inte- 
rest from  some  analogy  with  institutions  or  customs  of  our  own. 
But  in  these,  as  in  much  that  has  gone  before,  we  cannot  always 
avail  ourselves  of  M.  Becker  s  deep  research  and  learned  per- 
spicacity, which  are  more  employed  in  the  investigation  of  curiously 
minute  points  of  criticism. 

In  the  account  of  nations  celebrated  for  warlike  achievementSy 
their  military  discipline  would  form  a  subject  of  most  important 
inquiry ;  but  our  present  concern  with  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it 
influenced  the  private  life  and  character  of  individuals.  That 
influence,  however,  in  ancient  times,  extended  over  the  whole  mass 


♦  Plutarch,  Cato  M.,  t.     770  F. ;  and  784,  2. 
t  Lex  Julia  Papia  Puppea,  A.  U.  C.  762. 
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of  free  cttkens ;  for  every  free  man,  during  a  large  portion  of  his 
life,  was  engaged  in  warlike  operations  or  preparing  himself 
for  them.  Hence  the  military  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  the  economical  administration  of  armies,  had  much 
connexion  with  the  moral  character  and  physical  comforts  of  a 
Tery  large  portion  of  society :  and  the  phalanx  and  the  legion 
not  being  composed  entirely  of  the  lowest  orders,  but  comprising 
all  classes,  the  rewards  were  less  exclusively  pecuniary,  the  punish- 
ments less  exclusively  corporeal,  and  with  more  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  shame.  Desertion,  indeed,  after  enrolment,  and  refusal 
to  enlist,  seem  sometimes  (from  thearbitrary  will  of  a  commander) 
to  have  been  punished  by  death,  even  in  Greece,  where  the  disci- 
pline (in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  respective  nations) 
was  much  less  harsh  than  in  the  Roman  armies.  Even  the  savage 
Spartans  did  not,  by  law,  inflict  death  on  fugitives  or  recusants ; 
but  their  virago  matrons  sometimes  undertook  to  eke  out  the  short- 
comings of  the  law  by  assassinating  their  own  sons.*  The  law, 
however,  did  heap  indignities  on  such  offenders,  that  might  have 
satisfied  any  but  such  avengers.  They  were  incapable  of  honours 
or  office;  they  might  be  beaten  with  impunity  whenever  they 
came  abroad;  and  were  made  the  public  butt,  by  being  com- 
pelled to  appear  only  half-shaven  and  in  a  sordid  party-coloured 
garment. t  In  the  Athenian  colony  of  Thurium,  their  legislator, 
Charondas,  devised  for  such  offenders  a  punishment  which  might 
seem  to  be  as  deterrent  as  it  was  strange : — the  culprits  were 
exposed  in  the  public  place  for  three  successive  days  in  female 
attire.;^  A  still  stranger  punishment  was  used  in  the  Roman 
armies,  but  of  which  the  rationale  cannot  be  so  easily  discovered — 
that  of  phlebotomy.  A.  Gellius  (10,  8)  confesses  he  has  met 
with  no  account  of  its  origin  ;  but  conjectures  it  had  become  gra- 
dually a  general  punishment  from  having  been  first  adopted  as  a 
cure  for  lazy  overgrown  fellows — 'non  tam  pcena  quam  medicina.* 
The  conjecture  seems  as  odd  as  the  custom. 

The  Romans  had  divers  degrading  punishments,  left  in  great 
measure  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanders,  and  of  course  as 
various  as  their  tempers  and  caprices ;  but,  unlike  the  Greeks, 
death  was  their  favourite  infliction,  which  they  exercised  their 
ingenuity  in  rendering  as  cruel  as  possible  for  the  sufferer,  and  as 
brutalizing  as  possible  for  his  comrades,  who  were  employed  as 
executioners.  Tacitus,  in  his  wonted  pithy  stjle,  describes  at 
once  the  mode  of  punishment  and  its  effect.    The  soldiers  were 


*  Anthology,  L  i.,  C.  5,  13. 
t  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  t.  i„  613 a 
fliction  recorded  in  Samuel,  x.  4. 
X  Diodor.  Sicul. 
VOL.  LXXIX.  NO.  CLVlll. 
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assembled  round  the  tribunal  with  their  sworda  drawn:  the 
leaders  of  the  general  sedition  were  placed  on  astage^  from  which, 
when  convicted,  each  was  thrown  headlong : — *  Pnecepa  datns 
irucidabatur :  et  gaudebat  csedibus  miles,  tanquam  semet  absol* 

veret  Castris  truoibus  adhuc  non  minus  asperitatc  remedii 

quam  sceleris  memori&.* — (Annal.  L  44.)  In  like  manoer,  de* 
serters  and  thieves  underwent  the  fustuarium,  or  death  bjcodgelsi 
and  stoning  {Polyb.  vi.  35),  and  overwhelming  with  hurdles  {Liw. 
iv.  50),  and  various  torments,  '  acerbis  qusestionibus,  cmdelibiis 
suppliciis/  Hurdles,  probably,  next  to  stones,  were  the  most 
ready  weapons,  and  more  effectually  impeded  escape — 
'  Sub  cratim  uti  ^ubeas  sese  supponi,  atqne  eo 
Lapides  imponi  multos,  utsese  neces/  —{Pctn.  v.  9.) 

Yet  amidst  these  savage  cruelties,  characteristic  of  the  natiao, 
there  is,  what  Bacon  calls,  'a  wild  kind  of  justice/  observable  in 
their  treatment  of  deserters  at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war : 
'  De  perfugis  gravius  quam  de  fugitivis  consultum.  Nominis 
Latini  qui  erant,  securi  percussi :  Romani  in  crucem  sublati :  * 
(Liv,  XXX.  43) — anticipating  the  distinction  made  long  after  by 
Cicero :  *  Neque  tam  fugitivi  illi  a  dominis  quam  tu  a  jure  et 
le^ibus.'— (6  Ver.  c.  50.) 

This  merciful  decapitation,  this  crucifixion,  and  the  decimation 
of  whole  armies^  were  in  the  arbitrement  of  the  commander, 
without  appeal  {Polyb.  vi.  36).  Compared  with  such  dreadfnl 
severities,  and  individual  despotism,  what  are  the  much  vitupe- 
rated floggings,  authorized  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  limited,  in 
their  application,  by  courts-martial  ?  Not  that  we  at  all  wish  for 
the  continuance  of  such  a  punishment.  We  trust  that  the  public 
repugnance  to  it  may  lead  to  its  gradual  abolition,  through  a 
gradual  amelioration  in  the  moral  character  of  our  militants  both 
by  sea  and  land — of  which  the  schools  now  extensively  established 
in  our  ships  of  war  and  regiments  afford  a  cheering  prospect ; 
and,  as  a  step  to  this,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  late  merciful 
limitation  of  fifty  stripes,  at  one  infliction,  soon  reduced  to  the 
Mosaic  maximum  of  forty,  or  the  cautious  Jewish  practice  of 
*  forty  save  one.' 

A  nother  part  of  the  Roman  military  administration  well  de- 
seiTes  to  be  noted.  Vegetius  (ii.  20)  designates  it  as  *  a  divins 
institution.*  The  soldier  having  his  food,  clothing,  and  arms  pro- 
vided for  him,  his  regulated  pay  was  small;  but  supplementary 
gratuities,  called  donatives,  were  bestowed  occasionally  by  the 
commander-in-chief;  and,  of  these,  one  half  of  each  soldiers 
share  was  deposited  with  the  standard-bearer  of  his  company, 
that  it  might  not  be  squandered.  This  was,  in  fact,  forming  a 
compulsory  deposit  in  a  Savings'  Bank,  which,  in  the  case  of 
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prtae-money  at  least,  might  be  advantageoasly  imitated  both  in 
our  army  and  navy we  believe  something  very  like  it  has  been 
long  adopted  in  a  few  regiments— the  Scots  Greys  for  example — 
and  with  the  best  results.  Besides  its  other  manifest  benefits, 
the  plan  is  extolled  by  Vegetius  as  confirming  the  fidelity  of 
the  troops  to  their  standard^  and  exalting  their  courage  in  its 
defence.  And  may  we  not  hope  for  some  repugnance  to  po- 
pular tumult^  some  loyalty  to  a  constitution^  under  the  protection 
of  which  above  a  million  of  our  inferior  classes  have  deposited 
their  little  hoards^  exceeding  in  the  aggr^ate  thirty  millions 
sterling? 

Again:  Vegetius  states  that  in  every  tent  of  ten  men^  with 
their  deoamu,  a  coffer  was  provided  to  receive  their  portion  of 
the  I^onary  oontribution  to  a  fund  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
burial,  and  the  rite  (so  all-important  in  the  heathen  estimation) 
was  superintended  by  the  survivors  of  the  oontubemium.  And 
herein  our  *  Burial  Clubs '  may  take  a  lesson.  For  their  ma- 
nagers, instead  of  themselves  conducting  the  funenU,  pay  a  sum 
(often  a  foolishly  extravagant  sum)  to  the  family,  who  expend 
that,  and  genersdly  much  of  their  own,  in  absurd  parade  and 
indecent  junketing.  And  would  that  this  were  all!  But  we 
have  lately  had  the  horrid  experience,  judicially  authenticated,  of 
parents  murdering  their  children,  in  order  to  have  the  disposal  of 
the  'death-money/  We  are  no  advocates  for  petty  legislation, 
but  surely  such  enormities  do  call  for  some  control. 

Yet  another  salutary  lesson  may  be  derived  from  the  practice 
of  the  ancients  in  disposing  of  their  dead.  Both  Greeks  and 
Romans,  with  som^  rare  exceptions,  permitted  no  sepulture 
within  the  walls  of  cities.  The  XII.  Tables  specifically  pro- 
hibited it : — '  Hominem  mortuum  in  Urbe  ne  sepelito  neque 
urito.'  And  in  Greece,  instead  of  desecrating  their  temples,  as 
we  our  churches,  by  the  inhumation  of  dead  bodies,  no  sepulture 
was  allowed  in  siffld  of  the  temple  of  Delos,  or,  in  later  times, 
on  the  island.  But  Lycurgus,  as  usual,  opposing  himself  to  all 
custom  and  natural  feeling,  enjoined  sepulture  within  Sparta,  in 
order  to  familiarise  his  people  with  images  of  death.  In  Home, 
too,  there  was  one  singular  inconsistency  with  the  general  prac- 
tice, which  seemed  to  imply  (as  with  the  Jews  and  many  other 
nations)  a  fear  of  contamination  from  the  dead.  Even  down  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,*  one  of  the  seven  hills,  the  Esquiline  (but 
still  on  the  outside  of  the  Esquiline  gate)  was  appropriated  to  the 
interment  of  slaves  and  other  the  lowest  of  the  people ;  and  there 
were  left,  unburied,  the  bodies  of  malefactors — just  as  now  in  many 
Oriental  cities  (Jerusalem  for  example)  the  slaughter-houses  are 

*  Uorat.  Sat.  i.^  8, 10 ;  Yarro  de  Ling.  Lat,  v  6. 
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in  the  midsi  of  the  place,  and  dogs  and  vaUares  are  the  only  sca- 
vengers. The  Esquiline  was  the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  Rome 
till  Maecenas,  obtaining  a  grant  of  the  ground,  cleared  away 
the  nuisances ;  and,  the  custom  being  abolished,  the  palace  and 
gardens  which  he  constructed  there  became  the  most  salabrious 
residence  in  the  city ;  so  that  Augustus  and  Tiberius  resorted  to 
it  for  recruiting  their  health  (Sueton.,  Auff.  72 ;  Tib.  15).  Thus 
have  we  both  '  a  pattern  to  imitate,  and  an  example  to  deter.' 

We  must  here  conclude  our  observations  suggested  by  M. 
Becker*s  highly  interesting  work :  some  notice,  however,  of  the 
translation  is  due  to  the  English  reader.  He  may,  we  think,  rely  on 
its  general  fidelity.  But  the  hint,  in  Mr.  Metcalfe's  preface,  of 
some  '  little  lopping,'  and  of  '  two  volumes  being  compressed  into 
one,*  will  hardly  convey  an  idea  of  the  degree  in  which  he  has 
abridged  Becker.  The  English  page  is  smaller  than  the  German, 
and  the  type  not  smaller ;  yet  the  English  pages  altogether  are 
only  792,  the  German  1779. 

The  style  of  the  translator  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  fluent  But, 
as  the  different  appellations  appended  to  his  name  in  the  title- 
pages  of  1845  and  1846  seem  to  indicate  his  being  a  young  man, 
we  shall  presume  to  offer  him  a  little  advice.  Let  him  not  mis- 
take occasional  vulgarity  of  expression  for  ease,  or  fashionable 
slang  (the  cant  of  'the  great  vulgar')  for  elegance.  And,  above 
all,  let  him  not  interlard  his  diction  with  French  phrases,  for 
which  any  master  of  English  would  find  ample  equivalenU  at 
hand.  He  cannot  plead  the  example  of  his  German  author,  and 
such  '  j)atched  and  piebald  language '  can  only  expose  a  sill j 
affectation  of  familiarity  with  a  foreign  tongue,  or  the  command 
of  but  a  scanty  vocabulary  in  his  own. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  British  Costume.  A  complete  History  of  the  Dress 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands.  By  J.  R.  Planche, 
Esq.    With  Illustrations.    A  new  Eflition.    London.  1847. 

2.  Costume  in  England.  By  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  With 
above  six  hundred  Engravings,  drawn  on  wood  by  the  Author. 
London.  1846. 

3.  The  Book  of  Costume — or  Annals  of  Fashion.  By  a  Lady  of 
Rank.    With  numerous  Engravings.    London.  1846. 

IT  suited  us  for  centuries  to  circulate  a  well-turned  set  of 
fallacies  respecting  woman  s  incapacity  for  keeping  a  secret 
— the  motive  being  merely  thereby  to  secure  an  innocent  scape- 
goat, on  whom  to  lay  the  shame  of  our  own  indiscretions.  Kow 
we  are  too  happy  when  one  of  the  sex  will  condescend  to  become 
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the'  confidante  of  any  secrets  we  may  possess,  and  feel  them 
honoured  by  her  acceptance,  whether  she  keeps  them  or  no. 
For  centuries  we  agreed  that  education  was  a  dangerous  thing 
for  her — only  because  we  felt  how  much  better  use  she  would 
make  of  it  than  ourselves :  and  Milton  taught  his  daughters  to 
pronounce  Greek  and  Latin,  so  that  they  might  read  the  classics 
aloud  for  his  pleasure,  but  forbade  their  understanding  the 
meaning  of  a  word  for  their  own — for  which  he  deserved  to  be 
blind.  Now,  we  not  only  make  them  welcome  to  help  themselves 
to  any  of  the  fruits  of  science,  or  flowers  of  literature,  as  plenti* 
fully  as  they  please,  but  are  too  happy,  as  all  Editors  and  Pub- 
lishers will  testify,  when  we  can  prevail  upon  them  to  help  us 
as  well. 

There  is  one  fallacy,  however,  still  current  against  woman, 
which  we  must  take  this  public  opportunity  of  renouncing. 
A  certain  ungallant  old  Father,  soured  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  lot,  relieved  some  of  his  spleen  by  defining  woman  ^o/ov  f  iXo- 
— Anglid — an  animal  that  delights  in  finery:  and  this 
saying,  naturally  soothing  to  disappointed  laymen  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Father  s  own  order,  continued  an  authority  even  to  the 
time  of  the  amiable  Spectator,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  quote 
it.  We  had,  nevertheless,  long  ago  serious  doubts  on  the  ve- 
nerable dictum:  and  are,  therefore,  the  more  obliged  to  the 
books  now  enumerated — especially  that  which  being  written  by 
'  a  Lady  of  Ran]c,'  is  not  to  be  questioned — ^for  the  accumulated 
evidence  they  have  produced  in  favour  of  our  hesitation.  We 
think  they  have  made  it  pretty  clear  that  in  all  that  apper- 
tains to  finery  in  dress,  the  sex  to  which  the  Father  himself  be- 
longed has  not  only  always  kept  pace,  but  frequently  outstripped 
the  other :  and  that  whilst  our  poets,  moralists,  and  clergy  have 
been  satirising  and  denouncing  the  extravagancies  and  absurdities 
of  female  apparel,  we  haVe  been  flaunting  and  strutting  away, 
under  cover  of  our  own  fire,  far  more  extravagant  and  absurd 
than  they.  It  results  from  Mr.  Planche's  History  and  the 
other  meritorious  works  now  before  us,  that  in  our  own  fa- 
voured country  at  least  we  cannot  point  to  one  single  excess  or 
caprice  which  has  appeared  on  the  beautiful  person  of  woman, 
that  has  not  had  its  counterpart,  as  bad  or  worse,  upon  the 
ugly  body  of  man.  We  have  had  the  same  effeminate  stutTs — the 
same  fine  laces — the  same  rich  furs — the  same  costly  jewels. 
We  have  had  as  much  gold  and  embroidery,  and  more  tinsel  and 
trumpery.  We  have  worn  long  hair,  and  large  sleeves,  and  tight 
waists,  and  full  petticoats.  We  have  sported  stays  and  stomachers 
— muffs,  ear-rings,  and  love-locks.  We  have  rouged  and  patched, 
and  padded  and  laced.  Where  they  have  indulged  a  little  excess 
in  one  part,  we  have  broken  out  ten  times  worse  in  another.  If 
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thej  have  had  head-dresses  like  the  moon*s  crescent>we  have  had 
shoes  like  a  ram*s  horn.  If  they  have  lined  their  petticoats  wiA 
whalebone,  we  have  stuffed  our  trank-hose  with  bran.  If  thej 
have  wreathed  lace  ruffs  round  their  lovely  throats,  we  hare  but- 
toned them  about  our  clumsy  legs.  If  they  carried  a  little  mirror 
openly  on  their  fans,  we  have  concealed  one  slily  in  our  pockets. 
In  short,  wherever  we  look  into  the  history  of  mankind,  whether 
through  the  annals  of  courtiers,  the  evidence  of  painters,  or,  as 
now,  through  the  condescending  researches  of  a  Lady  of  Rank, 
we  find  two  animals  equally  fond  of  dress ;  but  only  one  worth 
bestowing  it  on : — which  the  Greek  Father  doubtless  knew  as 
well  as  we. 

In  this  age,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  impugn  as  for 
any  over-indulgence  of  this  propensity, — the  male  costume  being 
reduced  to  a  mysterious  combination  of  the  inconvenient  and  the 
unpicuretsque,  which,  except  in  the  light  of  a  retribution,  it  is 

{)uzzling  to  account  for.  Hot  in  summer— ^-cold  in  winter — use- 
ess  either  for  keeping  off  rain  or  sun — stiff  but  not  plain — bare 
without  being  simple — not  durable,  not  becoming,  and  not  cheap^ 
Man  is  like  a  corrupt  borough :  the  only  way  to  stop  the  evil  has 
been  to  deprive  him  of  his  franchise.  He — we  mean  the  man  of 
civil  life — the  military  are  not  at  present  in  question — ihepekin  is 
no  longer  even  allowed  the  option  of  making  himself  ridiculous. 
Not  a  single  article  is  left  in  his  wardrobe  with  which  he  can 
even  make  what  is  called  an  impression — a  conquest  is  out  of  the 
question.  Each  taken  separately  is  as  absurd  as  the  emptiest 
fop  could  have  devised,  and  as  ugly  as  the  stannchest  Puritan 
could  have  desired.  The  hat  is  a  machine  which  an  impartial 
stranger  might  impute  a  variety  of  useful  culinary  purposes  to, 
but  would  never  dream  of  putting  on  his  head.  His  stock  looks 
like  a  manacle  with  which  he  has  escaped  from  prison,  or  his 
cravat  like  a  lasso,  with  which  he  has  been  caught  in  the  act. 
His  shirt-collars  may  be  entitled  to  their  name  of  vater'fndrdem 
(or  father-murderers)  in  Germany,*  but  certainly  never  did  any 
other  execution  there  or  elsewhere.  His  coat  is  a  contrivance 
which  covers  only  half  his  person,  and  does  not  fit  that ;  while 
his  waistcoat,  if  a  strait  one,  would  be  an  excellent  resUuint  for 
one  who  can  contentedly  wear  the  rest  of  the  costume.  Each 
article,  in  addition,  being  under  such  strict  laws,  that  whoever 
attempts  to  alter  or  embellish  only  gets  credit  for  more  vanity 
than  bis  fellows,  and  not  for  more  taste. 

Not  that  the  exercise  of  taste  in  such  matters  is  by  any  means 
forbidden,  or  even  restrained,  in  us.    It  would  be  dreadful  if  it 

*  From  (helegend  of  a  itncleot  who  returned  from  the  university  with  such  a  itiff 
pair  that  on  embracing  his  ^vemor  they  cut  his  throat. 
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were^  being,  as  it  is,  a  powerful  instinct  in  onr  nature.  The 
onlj  mistake  has  been,  and  nothing  surely  but  the  most  egr^ous 
conceit  could  have  led  us  into  it,  in  imagining  it  was  ever  intended 
to  be  exercised  on  ourselves !  Even  if  woman  had  been  made  as 
ugly  as  we,  she  would  still,  no  doubt^  have  been  the  object  of  our 
h^hest  intellectual  devotion ;  but  woman  was  made  '  exceed- 
ingly fair,'  a  creature  not  only  fitted  for  all  the  deference  and 
homage  our  minds  could  bestow,  but  obviously  intended  for  the 
most  elegant  wardrobes  and  brilliant  trousseaus  our  pockets 
could  furnish ;  entitled  on  every  principle  of  reason  as  well  as  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises  to  the  very  handsomest  Allowances  that  the 
parental  or  conjugal  purse  can  possibly  afford. 

It  is  very  true  that  our  liberality  is  by  no  means  in  all  cases 
what  it  should  be  :  but  let  no  woman,  therefore,  suppose  that  any 
man  can  be  really  indifferent  to  her  appearance.  The  instinct  may 
have  been  deadened  in  his  mind  by  a  slatternly  n^ligent  mother, 
at  by  piain^  maiden,  low-church  sisters ;  but  she  may  be  sure  it 
is  theref  and,  with  a  little  adroitness,  capable  of  revival.  Of  course 
the  immediate  effect  of  a  well-chosen  feminine  toilet  operates 
differently  in  different  minds.  In  some  it  causes  a  sense  of  actual 
pleasure;  in  others  a  consciousness  of  passive  enjoyment.  In 
some  it  is  intensely  felt  while  present;  in  others  only  missed 
when  gone.  None  can  deny  its  power  over  them,  more  or  less ; 
or,  for  their  own  sakes,  had  better  not  be  believed  if  they  do. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  responsibilities  of  a  wife  in  this  de- 
partment are  very  serious*  In  point  of  fact  she  dresses  for  two^ 
and  in  neglecting  herself,  virtually  defrauds  her  neighbour. 
Nature  has  expressly  assigned  her  as  the  only  safe  investment 
for  his  vanities ;  and  she  who  wantonly  throws  them  back  from 
their  natural  course  deserves  either  to  see  them  break  out  on  his 
own  person,  or  appear  in  that  of  another. 

But,  independent  of  the  plain  law  of  instinct,  there  is  one  for 
the  promotion  of  dress  among  ladies  which  may  be  plainer  still 
to  some-^and  this  is  the  law  of  self  interest.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  bachelors  to  be  restricted  to  a  costume  which  expresses  no- 
thing bey<md  a  general  sense  of  their  own  unfitness  to  be  seen- — 
since  they  can  be  safely  trusted  for  publishing  their  characters  to 
the  world  with  that  forwardness  which  is  their  chief  element— but 
heaven  forbid  that  the  spinsters  should  ever  take  to  the  same 
outward  neutrality.  With  their  habitual  delicacy  of  mind,  and 
reserve  of  manner,  dress  becomes  a  sort  of  symbolical  language 
«— a.  kind  of  personal  glossary — a  species  of  body  phrenology,  the 
study  of  which  it  would  be  madness  to  neglect.  Will  Honeycomb 
says  that  be  can  tell  the  humour  a  woman  is  in  by  the  colour  of 
ber  hood.    We  go  farther,  and  maintain  that,  to  a  proficient  in 
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the  science,  every  woman  walks  about  with  a  placard  on  whidi 
her  leading  qualities  are  advertised.. 

If,  for  instance,  you  meet  one,  no  matter  whether  pale  or  rosj> 
fat  or  thin,  who  is  always  noticeable  for  something  singular  and 
outr6  in  her  dress — a  hat  with  all  the  colours  of  &e  rainbow,  or 
of  a  new  colour  never  imagined  before — a  gown  so  trimnsed  that 
she  cannot  lean  back  upon  it — a  cloak  so  cut  that  she  cannot  walk 
upright  in  it — a  new  kind  of  quilling  which  scratches  her  and 
catches  everybody  else — a  new  pattern,  which  blinds  the  eyes  to 
look  at — a  berihe  strung  of  beads  from  Nova  Zembla — a  boa 
woven  of  feathers  from  New  Zealand — and  if,  further,  she  wears 
them  all  with  a  piteous  dejected  look,  as  if  she  were  a  martyr 
to  the  service,  you  may  be  sure  that  this  is  a  shy,  timid,  weak 
soul,  who,  while  she  is  attracting  all  eyes  to  her  costume,  has 
no  other  thought  than  how  she  may  best  escape  observation. 
The  truth  is,  the  very  fear  that  would  keep  others  back  is  the 
spell  to  draw  her  on.  She  is  so  afraid  of  being  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Mode,  that  she  plunges  into  the  most  singular  extreme  to  be 
perfectly  sure  she  is  in  it.  At  the  same  time  she  looks  upon 
Fashion  as  a  sort  of  awful  power,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  serve 
with  any  comfort  or  convenience  to  one's  self,  and  is  accordingly 
never  satisfied  that  she  is  perfectly  fashionable  unless  she  feeU 
herself  perfectly  miserable  too.  This  is  a  prize  to  the  milliners, 
whose  insight  into  human  nature,  through  the  garb  it  wears,  is 
all  for  our  argument,  and  who,  seeing  immediately  that  she  has 
neither  taste  nor  judgment  of  her  own,  can  always  persuade 
her  to  lead  some  forlorn  hope,  called  '  the  very  last  fashion,* 
but  which  no  one  else  would  have  courage  to  be  first  in. 

Again,  if  after  this  unfortunate  has  passed  on  her  way  yon 
meet  another  equally  as  extravagant  in  her  style,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  she  has  opinions  of  her  own,  and  those  of  a  most 
prononci  kind : — if  she  wear  the  largest  pattern  and  the  gaudiest 
colours  upon  the  most  ordinary  material — or  the  highest  flounces 
upon  the  richest ; — if,  being  poor,  she  has  a  quantity  of  sham 
lace,  mock  fur,  or  false  jewellery — showing  that  her  object  is 
not  economy  but  display : — or  if,  being  rich,  she  mixes  up  the 
best  together — pearls  on  head,  cameos  on  neck,  and  diamonds  on 
stomacher : — if  she  disposes  her  hair  in  inordinate  long  curls,  or 
extraordinarily  curious  braids ; — and  if  beneath  a  skirt  which 
covers  an  incredible  circumference  of  ground,  or  beneath  a  body 
which  hardly  covers  any  space  at  all,  you  catch  glimpses  of  sub- 
textures  neither  neat,  clean,  nor  fine — you  may  guess  that  this  is 
a  very  vain  and  vulgar  ifioy,  and  probably  a  bold  one  too. 

Thirdly,  if  another  confronts  you,  more  decided  still  in  her. 
outward  language  than  either  of  the  foregdng — who  seems  to 
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have  no  rule  of  fashion  except  that  of  departing  from  the  prevail- 
ing one — who  has  her  gowns  always  short  when  other  people's 
are  long^  or  vice  versd — goes  about  holding  them  up  above  the 
highest  water-mark  in  fine  weather^  and  is  sure  to  be  always 
drabbled  in  wet — has  the  vanity  to  sport  a  black  velvet  clasped 
across  her  forehead — the  sluttery  to  leave  her  gloves  unbuttoned 
-^or  the  audacity  to  brave  dingy  black  or  dull  green  next  her 
skin — wears  her  hair  in  a  crop>  being  forty  years  of  age>  or  no 
cap,  being  bald  or  grey — ^puts  on  a  turban  to  drink  tea  with  two 
people^  or  an  innocent  white  frock  for  a  party  of  two  hundred — 
she  is  what  is  called  a  woman  of  '  strong  mind/  in  other  words, 
of  very  coarse  manners — probably  a  radical,  certainly  a  dissenter, 
very  likely  somewhat  of  a  sceptic. 

But  now  a  female  form  of  a  very  different  character  crosses 
our  path — we  follow  it  with  some  uncertainty.  A  powerful  straw 
bonnet — or  a  massive  black  velvet  one.  A  knitted  shawl  of 
coarse  materials,  or  what  was  once  a  black  scarf,  with  a  deep 
frill  added  to  make  it  a  mantilla.  A  gown  of  no  describable 
type,  which  hangs  emptily,  and  slopes  in  towards  the  feet — a  stiff 
squirrel  boa  and  cotton  gloves.  This  figure  is  puzzling.  It  is 
not  a  maid-servant,  for  the  clothes  are  more  expensive,  less  tasty, 
and  better  put  on.  It  is  not  an  old  woman,  for  the  step,  though 
demure,  is  elastic.  It  is  not  a  vulgar  woman,  for  though  inde- 
scribably dowdy,  she  is  scrupulously  neat.  It  is  not  otherwise 
than  a  lady,  though  there  is  not  the  slightest  wish  evident  of 
being  thought  one.  We  look  in  her  face  this  once,  though  we 
shall  never  require  to  do  so  again ;  and  there,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  that  hat,  we  discover  the  cold  mild  eye  and  headachy  com- 
plexion, indicative  of  the  lady  of  Puritan  or  Evangelical  prin- 
ciples. What  her  in-doors  morning  garb  is  we  do  not  know,  but 
should  think  she  has  none,  for  she  never  stays  at  home ;  nor  her 
evening  dress,  for  we  are  not  admitted  to  those  circles,  but  under- 
stand that  it  consists  in  a  rather  showy  but  truly  hideous  silk  dress, 
very  much  cut  and  carved  about  the  body,  and  with  the  same 
tendency  to  contract  towards  the  base^ — with  the  same  squirrel 
boa  on  her  shoulders,  and  her  hair  very  ill  got  up  behind.  Still 
there  are  some  recommendations  to  this  dress  which  we  cannot 
pass  over.  It  may  make  a  woman  look  gloomy  and  unattractive ; 
but  never,  what  is  much  worse,  pleased  and  vulgar.  There  is 
also  a  consoling  consideration  associated  with  it  in  the  mind. 
You  feel  that  there  has  been  no  rating  or  scolding  of  the  dress- 
maker ;  but  that  when  the  dress  was  put  into  her  hands,  the 
order  was  simply  given — '  Make  it  as  you  will — donH  ask  me — • 
if  it  be  but  unbecoming  I  shall  be  satisfied.'  Becoming,  how- 
ever, in  one  sense  will  that  garb  ever  be  in  which  charity  attireth 
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herself.  We  ooaldwish  certainly  that  this  dasss  of  ezcellaat 
ladies  would  either  distent  entirely  from  the  established  mode,  or 
else  cx>nform  with  better  grace.  Stilly  be  it  what  it  may^  now 
that  we  know  to  whom  the  costome  belongs,  we  shall  erer  look 
upon  it  with  re^MCt. 

Far  different  from  all  we  hare  hitherto  reviewed,  are  the  dress 
doctrines  of  her  who  next  follows — though  not  so  easily  exeia* 
plified  in  details  as  in  generals.  The  first  study  seems  to  be  the 
becoming— her  second  the  good— her  third  the  fa^ionable'*— 
which,  if  it  be  both  good  and  beooming,  it  always  is  or  may  be. 
You  sec  this  lady  turning  a  cold  eye  to  the  assurances  of  shopmen, 
and  the  recommendations  of  milliners.  She  cares  not  how  original 
a  pattern  may  be,  if  it  be  ugly,  or  how  recent  a  shape,  if  it  be 
awkward.  Whatever  laws  fashbn  dictates,  she  follows  laws  of 
her  own,  and  is  never  behind  it.  She  wears  very  beautiful  things 
which  people  generally  suppose  to  be  fetched  from  Paris,  or  at  least 
made  by  a  French  milliner,  but  which  as  often  as  not  are  bovght 
at  the  nearest  town,  and  made  up  by  her  own  maid.  Not  that  her 
costume  is  always  either  rich  or  new— on  the  contrary,  she  wears 
many  a  cheap  dress,  but  it  is  always  pretty,  and  many  an  old  one. 
but  it  is  always  good.  She  deals  in  no  gaudy  confusion  of 
colours — nor  does  she  affect  a  studied  sobriety ;  but  she  either 
refreshes  you  with  a  spirited  contrast,  or  compotes  you  with  a 
judicious  harmony.  Not  a  scrap  of  tinsel  or  trumpery  appears 
upon  her.  She  puts  no  faith  in  velvet  bands,  or  gilt  buttons,  or 
twisted  cordings.  She  is  quite  aware,  however,  that  the  garnish 
is  as  important  as  the  dress ;  all  her  inner  borders  and  hidings 
are  delicate  and  fresh,  and  should  anything  peep  out  which  is  not 
intended  to  be  seen,  it  is  quite  as  much  so  as  that  which  is. 
After  all,  there  is  no  great  art  either  in  her  fashions  or  her  ma* 
terials.  The  secret  simply  consists  in  her  knowing  the  three 
grand  unities  of  dress — her  own  station,  her  own  age,  and — her 
own  points !  And  no  woman  can  dress  well  who  does  not.  After 
this  we  need  not  say,  that  whoever  is  attracted  by  the  costume 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  wearer.  She  may  not  be  hand- 
some, nor  accomplished,  but  we  will  answer  for  her  being  even 
tempered,  well  informed,  thoroughly  sensible,  and  a  ccmiplete 
lady. 

We  need  not  pursue  our  illustrations  further.  The  student 
who  has  accompanied  us  will  soon  find  out  that  he  who  lounges 
may  read.  In  some  dresses  he  may  safely  invest  his  vanities,  or 
any  other  better  thing  he  may  happen  to  have  disengaged— with 
others  we  would  hardly  insure  his  purse. 

Of  course  there  are  a  number  of  the  sex,  especially  among 
very  young  ladies,  who,  from  one  reason  or  another,  defidendes 
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in  the  pockety  or  the  tyranny  or  iMleleitnew  of  those  put  in  an* 
thority  over  them,  are  prevented  from  doing  jnatioe  to  their  own 
talents  in  this  line.    '  Bat  then/  as  Burns  says~ 
*  There's  something  in  their  gait 
Gars  ony  daes  look  weel.' 

Upon  the  whole,  a  prudent  and  sensible  man,  desirous  of '  look- 
ing  before  he  leaps/  may  safely  predicate  of  the  inner  lining  from 
the  outer  garment,  and  be  thankful  that  he  has  this,  at  least,  to 
go  by.  That  there  are  such  things  as  female  pirates  who  hang 
out  false  lights  to  entrap  unwary  mariners,  we  do  not  deny.  It 
is  only  to  be  hoped  that  sooner  or  later  they  may  catch  a  Tartar 
on  their  coasts*  For  of  all  the  various  denominations  of  swindlers 
who  practise  on  the  goodness  or  the  weakness  of  mankind,  that 
woman  is  the  basest  who  is  a  dandy  during  courtship  and  a 
dowdy  after  marriage. 

As  regards  an  affectation  not  unfrequent  in  the  sex — that  of 
apathy  towards  the  affairs  of  the  toilet,  we  can  only  assure  them 
for  their  own  sakes,  that  there  is  not  a  worse  kind  of  affectation 
going.  We  should  doubt,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  woman 
who  is  indifferent  to  her  own  appearance  be  a  woman  at  all. 
At  all  events^  she  must  be  either  a  hardened  character,  or  an  im- 
mense heiress,  or  a  first- rate  beauty, — or  think  herself  one.  There 
might  be  instances,  like  the  fair  Elgiva,  of  women  having  been 
tjrrannically  disfigured  on  purpose  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
those  they  loved ;  but  what  history  can  cite  the  woman  who  could 
voluntarily  disfigure  herself  to  alienate  the  affections  even  of  one 
she  loathed  ?  Elfrida  would  not  dress  herself  ill  even  to  save  her 
husband  Athelstane's  life ;  and  though  Miss  Strickland  sticks  to 
the  old  story  that  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  put  on  a  negligent 
attire  in  order  to  divert  the  attentions  of  Edward  III. ;  yet,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  we  make  no  doubt  it  was  a  becoming  one. 

Another  foolish  habit,  which  we  have  remarked  ladies  to  in- 
dulge in,  is  that  of  stigmatizing  fashion  as  a  thing  of  whims  and 
caprices ;  which  works  in  a  blind  random  helter-skelter  way,  and 
drags  its  votaries  along  much  in  the  same  manner.  Even  the 
'  Lady  of  Rank  *  has  passed  this  fallacy  without  examination,  and 
talks  of  'the  usual  absurdities  of  Fashion,' — '  of  the  capricious 
Goddess,' — *  of  Fashion's  amusing  itself  at  the  expense  of  her  vo-  * 
taries,*  &c.  &c.,  with  a  frequency  which  in  a  legislatrix  of  no  rank 
might  be  tiresome.  Now,  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  atten- 
tive student  will  soon  discover  that  Fashion,  like  the  animal  or 
vegetable  or  mineral  kingdom,  has  laws  and  boundaries  of  her 
own,  deep  seated  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  that  if  she  be  a 
goddess  at  all,  she  is  one  of  very  regular  habits.  He  will  find 
that  she  always  preserves  certain  balances  and  proportions ;  that 
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when  they  had  great  farthingales  they  had  enoiinonf  nifis ;  wheni 
they  had  short  waists  they  had  low  foreheads ;  when  they  had 
wide  sleeves  they  had  wide  coiffures ;  when  they  had  tight  sleeves 
they  had  small  heads— and  so  on.  Of  course,  in  the  time  of 
transition,  when  a  struggle  is  taking  place  between  the  plumage 
that  is  casting  off  and  that  which  is  coming  on,  some  apparent 
confusion  may  occur — as  all  birds  are  shabby  in  their  moulting 
season.  But  the  worst  discrepancies  are  occasioned  by  one  class 
of  foolish  women  who  have  not  the  sense  to  be  off  with  the  old 
love  before  they  are  on  with  the  new,  and  try  to  combine  both 
the  old  chrysalis  and  the  new  wiugs :— or  by  another  class^  female 
Nashes,  who  ignorantly  mix  up  all  styles  of  architecture,  and 
put  an  antique  portico  on  to  a  modern  body.  We  merely  throw 
out  hints;  but  the  subject  is  worth  a  systematic  investigation. 
That  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  fashion  in  dress  at  all^ 
does  not  enter  into  our  argument,  and  would  indeed  be  unworthy 
the  consideration  of  any  rational  being.  With  fashion  in  thought, 
speech,  arts  and  sciences,  law,  physic,  politics,  and  religion,  the 
world  would  be  strangely  out  of  fashion  indeed,  if  there  were 
none  in  dress. 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.  Having  thus  explained 
the  final  cause  of  dress  as  an  instinct  implanted  in  man,  and 
exercised  by  woman  solely  for  his  good,  let  us  endeavour  with 
all  due  humility  to  say  something  about  the  experimental  de- 
partment. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  female  attire  of  the  present 
day  is,  upon  the  whole,  in  as  favourable  a  state  as  the  most  vehe- 
ment advocates  for  what  is  called  Nature  and  simplicity  could 
desire.  It  is  a  costume  in  which  they  can  dress  quickly,  walk 
nimbly,  eat  plentifully,  stoop  easily,  loll  gracefully ;  and,  in  short, 
perform  all  the  duties  of  life  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  head 
is  left  to  its  natural  size — the  skin  to  its  native  purity — the  waist 
at  its  proper  region — the  heels  at  their  real  level.  The  dress  is 
one  calculated  to  bring  out  the  natural  beauties  of  the  person, 
and  each  of  them  has,  as  far  as  we  see,  fair  play.  In  former  days, 
what  was  known  of  a  woman's  hair  in  the  cap  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
time, — or  of  her  forehead  under  her  hair  in  George  II I. 's  time, — 
or  of  the  slenderness  of  her  throat  in  a  gorget  of  Edward  I.*s 
time, — or  of  the  fall  of  her  shoulders  in  a  welt  or  wing  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time, — or  of  the  shape  of  her  arm  in  a  great  bishop- 
sleeve  even  in  our  own  time?  Now-a-days,  all  these  points  re- 
ceive full  satisfaction  for  past  neglect,  and  a  woman  breaks  upon 
us  in  such  a  plenitude  of  charms  that  we  hardly  know  where  to 
begin  the  catalc^e.  Hair  light  as  silk  in  floating  curls,  or 
massive  as  marble  in  shining  coils.    Forehead  bright  and  smooth 
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as  motberH>f-pearl,  and  arched  in  matchless  symmetry  by  its  own 
beautifal  drapery.  Ear,  which  for  centuries  had  lain  concealed, 
set  on  to  the  side  of  the  head  like  a  delicate  shell.  Throat,  a 
lovely  stalk,  leading  the  eye  upward  to  a  lovelier  flower,  and 
downwards  along  a  fair  sloping  ridge,  undulating  in  the  true  line 
of  beauty,  to  the  polished  precipice  of  the  shoulder ;  whence,  from 
the  pendant  calyx  of  the  shortest  possible  sleeve,  hangs  a  lovely 
branch,  smooth  and  glittering  like  pale  pink  coral,  slightly  curved 
towards  the  figure,  and  terminating  in  five  taper  petals,  pinker 
still,  folding  and  unfolding  '  at  their  own  sweet  will,*  and  espe- 
cially contrived  by  Nature  to  pick  your  heart  clean  to  the  bone 
before  you  know  what  they  are  about 

And  plenty  more  of  similar  charms,  '  dealing  destruction's  dc« 
vastating  doom'  to  all  who  are  not  fireproof.  Nor  need  you  even 
despair  of  seeing  the  feet,  which  at  this  our  happy  era  lie  in  am- 
buscade only  the  more  securely  to  wound,  and  '  like  little  mice 
peep  in  and  out*  beneath  tlie  skirt's  deep  and  plentiful  folds. 
Nor  1%  the  ankle  even  hopeless,  if  you  are  sufficiently  attentive, 
and  if  it  be  worth  showing. 

The  present  dress  has  some  features  worth  dwelling  on  more 
minutely.  The  gown  is  a  good  thing,  both  in  its  morning  and 
evening  form,  and  contains  all  necessary  elements  for  showing  off 
a  fine  figure  and  a  graceful  movement.  Till  lately  it  was  cut 
down  in  a  sharp  angle  low  in  front,  with  the  collar  running  down 
it,  which  made  the  throat  look  long ;  now  it  is  closed  up  quite 
high  with  the  collar  sprouting  round  it,  which  makes  the  throat 
look  round.  There  is  something  especially  beautiful  too  in  the 
expanse  of  chest  and  shoulder,  as  seen  in  a  tight  plain-coloured  high 
dress — merinos  or  silk — like  a  fair  sloping  sunny  bank — with  the 
long  taper  arms,  and  the  slender  waist  so  tempting  and  conve- 
nient  between  them,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  are  not  perpetually 
embracing  it  themselves.  Nor  is  this  effect  lost  in  the  evening- 
dress  ;  but  on  the  contrary  increased,  by  the  berthe^s  carrying  out 
that  fair  sunny  bank  still  deeper,  or  rather  environing  it  with  a 
rich  ring  fence,  of  which  we  admire  the  delicacy  and  beauty,  though 
it  impedes  our  view  of  what  is  beyond.  Far  be  from  us  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  mystery  of  the  berthe-^xcei^t  as  the  cestus 
of  Venus  transferred  from  the  waist  to  the  shoulders.  We  men 
have  worn  almost  every  part  of  a  woman's  dress,  so  that  scarcely 
one  sex  has  been  known  from  the  other;  but  thank  Heaven,  this 
at  all  events  has  remained  sacred.    No  man  ever  wore  a  berthe. 

And  then,  to  let  our  eyes  fall  lower,  if  they  will,  the  long  full 
folds  of  the  skirt,  which  lie  all  close  together  above,  like  the 
.flutings  of  an  Ionic  column,  as  if  loth  to  quit  that  sweet  waist, 
but  expand  gradually  below  as  if  fearing  to  fetter  those  fairy 
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feet — and  the  gentle  swinging  of  the  robe  from  side  to  side,  Ukm 
a  vessel  in  calmest  motion,  and  the  silver  whisper  of  die  trailxag 
silk  as  that  dear  one  slowly  approaches^  the  hem  of  whose  gar- 
ment  we  long  to  kiss.  Low  that  hem  and  close  to  the  groraid, 
but  we  would  not  have  it  higher.  Let  the  foliage  sweep  the 
earth,  rather  than  grow,  as  with  a  grazing  line  above  it.  And  if 
there  be  portions  of  this  vile  world — streets,  and  squares,  and 
crossings — too  impure  for  that  drapery  to  touch,  are  they  not 
doubly  so  for  those  feet  ? 

Flounces  are  a  nice  question.  We  like  them  when  they  w&v0 
and  flow,  as  in  a  very  light  material-<~muslin  or  gause,  or  barApe^ 
when  a  lady  has  no  outline  and  no  mass,  but  looks  like  a  rao8d- 
ing  angel,  or  a  '  dissolving  view  ;*  but  we  do  not  like  them  in  a  rich 
material  where  they  flop,  or  in  a  stiff  one  where  they  bristle ;  and 
where  they  break  the  flowing  lines  of  the  petticoat,  and  throw 
light  and  shade  where  you  don't  expect  them.  In  short,  we 
like  the  gown  that  can  do*  without  flounces,  as  Josephine  liked 
a  face  that  could  do  without  whiskers ;  but  in  either  case  it  must 
be  a  good  one. 

The  plain  black  scarf  is  come  of  too  graceful  a  parentage — 
namely,  from  the  Spanish  ami  Flemish  mantilla — not  to  consti- 
tute one  of  the  best  features  of  the  present  costume.  It  serve* 
to  join  the  two  parts  of  the  figure  together,  enclosing  the  ba<^ 
and  shoulders  in  a  firm  defined  outline  of  their  own,  and  flowing 
down  gracefully  in  front,  or  on  each  side,  to  mix  with  that  of  the 
skirt.  That  man  must  be  a  monster  who  could  be  impertinent 
to  a  woman  in  any  dress,  but  especially  to  a  woman  in  a  black 
scarf.  It  carries  an  air  of  self-respect  with  it  which  is  in  itself 
a  protection.  A  woman  thus  attired  glides  on  her  way  like  a 
small  close-reefed  vessel — ^tight  and  trim — seeking  no  encounter^ 
but  prepared  for  one.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  wear- 
ing— indeed,  no  article  of  dress  is  such  a  reveal er  of  the  wearer*s 
character.  Some  women  will  drag  it  tight  up  their  shoulders> 
and  stick  out  their  elbows  (which  ought  not  to  be  known  to  exist) 
in  defiance  at  you — beneath.  Such  are  of  the  independent  class 
we  described,  with  strong  sectarian  opinions.  Others  let  it  hang 
loose  and  listless  like  an  idle  sail,  losing  all  the  beauty  of  the 
outline — both  moral  and  physical.  Such  ladies  have  usually  no 
opinions  at  all,  but  none  the  less  a  very  obstinate  will  of  their 
own. 

Some  few  of  what  are  now-a-days  called  mantillas,  which  are 
the  cardinals  or  the  capucins  of  a  century  ago,  are  pleasing  and 
blameless.  A  black  velvet  one,  tume<l  up  with  a  broad  duli 
black  lace,  like  bright  metal  chased  with  dead,  is  very  good. 
Also,  when  made  of  plain  silk,  black  or  light-coloured,  with  no 
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oiber  trimminf^  than,  in  milliner**  Unguafe,  'the  own.'  Bui 
too  often  these  artielei,  of  which  an  endleta  varietj  exists,  are 
merely  made  the  rehide  for  indulging  in  a  weakness  for  fringe, 
gimp,  and  other  such  trumperj,  with  which  they  are  overloaded^ 
Arm-holes  too  are  a  part  of  them  to  which  we  particularly  object. 
The  lady  behind  them  looks  as  if  she  were  sitting  in  the  stocks 
for  a  public  misdemeancMr,  or  seeking  a  customer,  and  offering  her 
hand  through. 

Nor  is  a  shawl  a  recommendable  article.  We  mean  a  common 
square  one.  Some  are  beautiful  in  quality,  and  others  too  unpre- 
tending in  pattern  to  be  criticised.  But  whatever  piece  of  dress 
conceals  a  woman's  figure,  is  bound  in  justice  to  db  so  in  a  pic- 
turesque way.  This  a  shawl  can  never  do,  with  its  strict  uni- 
formity of  pattern— each  shoulder  alike— and  its  stiff  three- 
cornered  shape  behind,  with  a  scroll  of  pattern  standing  straight 
up  the  centre  of  the  back.  If  a  lady  sports  a  shawl  at  all,  and 
only  very  falling  shoulders  should  venture,  we  should  recommend 
it  to  bo  always  either  falling  off  or  putting  on,  which  produces 
pretty  action,  or  she  should  wear  it  up  one  shoulder  and  down 
the  other,  or  in  some  way  drawn  irregularly,  so  as  to  break 
the  uniformity.  One  of  the  faults  of  the  present  costume,  as 
every  real  artist  knows,  is,  that  it  offers  too  few  diagonal  lines. 
Nothing  is  more  picturesque  than  a  line  across  the  bust,  like  the 
broad  ribbon  of  the  garter  across  our  graceful  Queen,  or  the  loose 
girdle  sloping  across  the  hips,  in  the  costume  of  the  early  Plan* 
tagenets.  On  this  very  account  the  long  scarf-shawl  is  as  pic- 
turesque a  thing  as  a  lady  can  wear.  With  the  broad  pattern 
sweeping  over  one  shoulder,  and  a  narrow  one,  or  none  at  all  on 
the  other,  it  supplies  the  eye  with  that  irregularity  which  drapery 
requires;  while  the  slanting  form  and  colours  of  the  border 
lying  carelessly  round  the  figure,  give  that  Eastern  idea,  which 
every  shawl  more  or  less  implies.  What  oriental  would  ever  wear 
one  straight  up  and  down,  and  uniform  on  both  sides,  as  our 
ladies  often  do  ? 

The  female  hat  of  the  present  day  is  one  of  the  only  very  arti- 
ficial features,  and  will  puzzle  future  costume-hunters  to  account 
for,  both  in  its  construction  and  its  use,  more  than  any  other  article 
now  worn — if,  indeed,  any  memento  of  it  survive,  for  it  is  unfit 
either  for  painting  or  sculpture.  It  is  come  of  a  bad  race — having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  large  Spanish  beaver — or  the  picturesque 
ckapeau  de  paille  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  straw  hat  at  all)— or 
the  celebrated  Churchills  of  the  last  century,  in  which  the  beau- 
tiful sister  Gunnings  turned  all  heads— but  from  a  combination 
of  the  frightful  machine  invented  to  cover  the  high  toupee^  of 
which  the  Quakeress  hat  is  a  living  relic,  and  the  squat^  flat,  pro- 
jecting 
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jeding  caps  of  tilk  or  gauze,  trimmed  with  bowt  kdA  feathers, 
which  accompanied  the  low  coiffure  and  short  waist  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century ;  from  which  latter  arose  the  confusioo 
of  terms  between  the  French  bonn^  and  the  English  bonnet.  Not 
but  what  a  hat  of  the  present  day  is  becoming  enough  to  some,  as 
any  frame-work  filled  with  laces,  ribbons,  and  flowers  round  a 
pretty  face  must  be — ^but  it  is  at  best  an  unmeaning  thing,  without 
any  character  of  its  own,  and  never  becoming  to  any  face  that  has 
much. 

There  is  one  of  the  race,  however,  for  which  we  must  make 
special  exception — not  for  its  native  beauties  alone,  its  polished 
glistening  circles,  and  delicate  neutral  tints,  but  for  a  deep  myste- 
rious spell,  exercised  both  over  wearer  and  spectator,  in  whidi  it 
stands  unrivalled  by  any  other  article  of  female  attire — we  mean 
the  plain  straw  liot.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  there  is  not 
a  single  style  of  beauty  with  which  this  hat  is  not  upon  the  best 
understanding.  It  refines  the  homeliest  and  composes  the  wildest 
— it  gives  the  coquettish  young  lady  a  little  dash  of  demureness, 
and  the  demure  one  a  slight  touch  of  coquetry — ^it  makes  the 
blooming  beauty  look  more  fresh,  and  the  pale  one  more  interest- 
ing—it makes  the  plain  woman  look,  at  all  events,  a  lady,  and  the 
lady  more  lady-like  still.  A  vulgar  woman  never  puts  on  a  straw 
bonnet,  or  at  least  not  t/ie  straw  bonnet  we  have  in  our  eye :  while 
the  higher  the  style  of  carriage,  and  the  richer  the  accompanying 
costume,  the  more  does  it  seem  in  its  native  element ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  most  aristocratic  beauty  in  the  land,  adorned  in  every 
other  respect  with  all  that  wealth  can  purchase,  taste  select,  or 
delicacy  of  person  enhance,  may  not  only  hide  her  lofty  head  with 
perfect  propriety  in  a  plain  straw  hat,  but  in  one  plainer  and 
coarser  still  than  a  lower  style  of  woman  would  venture  to  wear. 
Then  all  the  sweet  associations  that  throng  about  it ! — pictures  of 
happy  childhood,  and  unconscious  girlhood — thoughts  of  blissful 
bridal  tours,  and  of  healthy  country  life ! — and  of  childhood,  girl- 
h(X>d,  tours  and  life  such  as  our  own  sweet  country  can  alone  give. 
For  the  crowning  association  of  all  consists  perhaps  in  this — that 
the  genuine  straw  bonnet  stamps  the  genuine  Englishwoman — no 
other  country  can  produce  either  the  hat  or  the  wearer. 

But,  after  all,  in  all  these  important  matters  of  dress,  however 
recommendable  some  of  these  details  may  separately  be,  it  is  a 
lady  8  own  sense  on  which  their  proper  application  depends. 
She  did  not  choose  her  own  face  and  figure,  but  she  does  choose 
her  own  dress,  and  it  should  be  ordered  according  to  them. 
Attention  to  a  few  general  rules  would  prevent  a  great  many  ano- 
malous appearances:  for  instance,  a  woman  should  never  be 
dressed  too  little,  nor  a  girl  too  much — nor  should  a  stumpy 
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figure  attempt  large  patterns,  nor  a  bad  walker  flounces — ^nor  a 
short  throat  carry  feathers,  nor  high  shoulders  a  shawl — and  so 
on.  Buty  as  we  have  just  said,  every  woman  in  the  world  may 
wear  a  plain  straw  hat. 

Enough  has  been  said  now  to  show  that  the  general  elements 
of  female  costume  were,  upon  the  whole,  never  more  free  from  the 
reproach  of  artificiality  or,  disguise,  or  more  adapted  to  give  full 
scope  to  the  natural  charms  of  youth  and  beauty.  Still,  before 
quitting  the  subject,  there  remains  something  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side :  for  our  arguments,  in  milliner  phraseology, '  can  bear 
turning,'  being  of  that  peculiarly  immoral  texture  which  they 
coolly  designate  as  having  '  neither  wrong  side  nor  right.* 

Of  course,  to  the  inward  eye  of  the  imagination  the  mere  name 
of  woman  presents  a  vision  clothed  in  perpetual  youth  and  loveli- 
ness, or  floating  in  a  region  too  far  above  us  to  know  precisely 
how  she  is  clothed  at  all.  But  to  the  outward  eye  of  the  senses, 
which  acts  as  man  of  business  to  the  inner,  bothering  it  with  par- 
ticulars it  never  wants  to  know,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there 
are  some  of  these  visions  which  appear  not  beautiful,  and  many 
by  no  means  young.  This  being  the  case,  a  costume  expressly 
adapted  for  the  display  of  natural  charms,  is  hard  upon  those 
who  never  had  any  to  begin  with,  or  who  have  parted  com- 
pany with  them  some  time  ago.  It  is  like  setting  a  fine  stone 
and  an  ordinary  one  both  equally  transparent — ^foi^etting  that 
what  tests  the  beauty  of  the  one  only  betrays  the  defects  of  the 
other,  which  a  little  dexterous  foil  might  hide.  Every  jeweller  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  inferior  stones  which  depend  most  on  the 
setting — ^first-rate  ones  may  stand  on  their  own  merits.  >  We  have 
seen,  for  instance,  some  grey  pearls  produce  a  most  beautiful  effect 
in  a  brilliant  setting  of  red  and  green  enamel,  which,  strung  plainly 
like  the  Salisbury  necklace,  would  have  been  frightful.  Dress, 
by  the  same  rule,  is  the  setting  of  our  sweet  human  pearl : — 
each  delicate  and  precious,  and  but  increasing  in  beauty  and  value 
the  longer  and  the  closer  they  are  worn ;  though  not  all  valuable 
or  beautiful  alike  to  that  same  vulgar  outward  eye  which  knows 
nothing  of  a  jewel  but  its  market-price.  For  the  young  and  the 
lovely  dress  is  of  no  importance :  they  may  wear  what  they  please, 
and  the  less  perhaps  the  better.  The  tappa  girdle  of  the  nymphs 
of  the  Marquesas  would  be  enough  for  them — but  a  oappa  girdle 
itself  would  hardly  embarrass  the  old  and  the  plain  more  than  a 
style  of  dress  which  presumes  them  to  be  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  'Tis  for  them,  then,  alone,  that  dress  should  be  studied. 
Where  is  the  advantage  of  a  natural  coiffure  where  there  are 
neither  curls  like  silk,  nor  coils  like  marble  to  display  ? — where 
is  the  policy  of  a  plain  simple  gown  exhibiting  the  whole  contour 
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of  the  figure^  when  there  are  onlj  anglei  to  be  seen  initead  of 
undulations,  and  thad^  hollows  instead  of  sunny  banks?— or  the 
advantage  of  uncovering  an  ear  which  is  less  like  a  delicate 
shell  than  some  poisonous  fungus  ?— or  of  riiowing  an  arm  wfaicb 
may  be  like  a  sticky  but  certainly  not  of  pink  coral  7 

Far  more  wisdom  is  there  in  concealing  natural  daficiendes 
than  in  bringing  them  to  light ;  and  some  of  the  old  ooatames^ 
however  absurd  and  unnatural  they  may  now  appear,  not  onljr 
possessed  this  merit,  but  likewise  developed  much  beauty  and 
character  in  faces  which  now-a-days  are  thought  to  have  none. 
The  old  head*dresses  were  particularly  recommendable  for  this. 
The  reticulated  head-dress,  or  crespine — a  gold  caul  in  whidi  the 
hair  was  enclosed,  sometimes  with  a  fillet  round  the  forehead  and 
under  the  chin,  or  a  veil  hanging  from  the  back — was  far  more 
becoming  to  a  majority  of  faces  than  the  scanty  hair  which  in  this 
country  the  bad  management  of  a  former  generation  has  too  gene- 
rally bequeathed  to  the  present.  The  enormous  horned  struc- 
tures, too,  which  towered  upon  a  woman's  head  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century — some  of  them  starting  straight  from  the 
forehead,  and  outlining  the  upper  part  of  the  face  firmly,  with  the 
drapery  pendent  on  each  side— -for  instance,  as  seen  in  the  fine 
effigy  of  Lady  de  Thorpe,  Ashwellthorpe  Church,  Norfolk — 
these,  too,  gave  a  grandeur  and  dignity  to  countenances  which 
in  their  present  self*dependent  state  look  mean  or  peculiar. 
The  hair,  it  is  true,  was  turned  to  no  account  except  on  bridal 
or  coronation-days;  but  because  a  few  ladies  have  fine  hair, 
must  all  be  compelled  to  uncover?  Every  fancy-ball  brings 
out  some  striking  or  interesting  face,  generally  in  some  sii<^ 
head-dresses  as  these,  which  the  day  before,  seen  in  its  own 
scanty  native  suit,  was  overlooked  as  plain.  And  such  faces  are 
usually  of  far  higher  character  than  those  which  attract  by  mere 
prettiness  of  complexion  or  brightness  of  eye.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  grand  Italian  contadina,  strip  her  of  her  tavofflia  and  spilia, 
and  put  her  into  an  English  abigail's  costume.  An  artist  may 
discover  some  latent  beauty,  but  the  majority  would  condemn  hm 
as  heavy,  dingy,  and  decidedly  plain.  Or  look  nearer  home  at  the 
Newhaven  fishwoman,  who,  seen  '  every  lawful  day  *  in  her  cap 
of  Norman  extraction,  with  a  bright  coarse  handkerchief  thrown 
carelessly  at  the  back  of  it,  exhibits  always  a  fine  strongly-marked 
countenance,  and  often  a  very  handsome  one :  and  see  the  same 
woman  on  Sunday,  in  a  silk  or  velvet  hat,  with  all  due  appurte- 
nance of  blonde  lappets  and  artificial  flowers,  and  you  no  longer 
recognise  the  common  unmeaning  face,  which  has  lost  all  iu  real 
character  in  the  attempt  to  assume  one  utterly  foreign  to  it 

Certain  it  is  there  is  no  greater  mistake  or  more  serious  loss  to 
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art  tbftB  in  faabitiiig  all  daiMS  in  one  and  the  same  cottume^  ai 
BOW  done  in  England.  How  it  it  jK>ssible  that  the  taBie  form  of 
garment  which  is  adapted  to  the  rich  and  delicate  materials^  and 
the  slight  figure  of  the  woman  who  lives  at  ease,  should  suit  the 
rough  textures  and  clumsy  make  of  the  woman  who  lives  by 
labour !  The  very  association  of  ideas  would  alone  destroy  all 
possibilitjr.  It  is  this  which  defrauds  our  lower  class  of  women 
of  all  style  of  beauty  peculiar  to  themselveS)  and  the  world  of  an 
incalculable  number  of  fine  living  pictures.  In  point  of  fact, 
an  En^ish  peasant  woman  in  her  best  garb,  however  comely  she 
may  be^  only  reminds  us  of  a  coarser  featured,  worse-dressed 
lady.    She  ought  not  to  remind  us  of  a  lady  at  alL 

But  neither  the  plain  woman  nor  the  poor  woman  suffer  so 
severely  by  this  state  of  things  as  another  class  to  whom  we  have 
slightly  alluded — those  advanced  and  advancing  in  life.  The  pre^ 
sent  style  of  dress  is  worse  even  than  your  economist's  heau  ideal 
of  a  Poor  Law,  for  it  makes  no  provision  at  all  for  the  infirmities 
of  age.  An  old  woman,  now-a-days,  literally  does  not  know  how  to 
dress  herself;  and  many  we  have  the  honour  of  meeting  in  so- 
ciety display  in  their  appearance  symptoms  of  a  perplexity  of  mind 
on  this  point  whidi  at  their  time  of  life  must  be  very  bad  for  them. 
Altogether  they  are  very  hardly  dealt  with.   Of  course  it  can  be  no 

Eleasnre  to  them  to  exhibit  the  empty  nests  of  charms  which  have  . 
>ng  taken  wing — for  the  attenuated  to  reveal  an  outline  which  has 
lost  all  roundness — or  for  the  corpulent  to  uncover  a  surface  which 
has  lost  all  freshness ;  and  it  is  doubly  distressing  to  think  how 
very  little  pleasure  the  world  has  in  seeing  either.  Instead  of 
being  the  most  welcome  sitter  that  can  enter  his  studio^  an  old 
woman  is  now  too  often  one  the  cleverest  artist  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with.  How  is  he  to  treat  a  subject  which  appears 
before  him  with  December  in  her  face  and  May  in  her  costume-^ 
with  faded  eyes  and  eyebrows,  and  dark  glossy  tresses  above  them 
— ^fallen  colourless  cheeks,  and  bright  roses  beside  them — wi- 
thered throat  and  neck  covered  only  with  a  necklace  or  a  vel- 
vet band,  which  calls  aloud  for  stout  silk  above  and  good  flannel 
below  it — a  figure  either  shrunk  and  mummified,  or  heavy 
and  unwieldy,  but  all  scrupulously  shown !  If  he  paints  her  ex- 
actly as  she  is,  he  paints  a  monstrously  absurd  thing :  if  he  suits 
the  face  to  the  roses,  and  the  neck  to  the  necklace,  he  does  not 
paint  her  at  all.  In  either  case  he  makes  no  picture  of  what 
might  be  the  most  picturesque  thing  in  the  world.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  says  that  age  and  ugliness  are  inseparable  —  being 
arrogant  herself  with  youth  and  beauty,  and  everything  else 
that  could  heighten  either ;  but  we  deny  the  proposition  in  tato. 
Some  women  are  never  good-looking  at  all  till  they  are  old — all 
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have  a  right  divine  to  the  picturesque  by  the  very  nature  of  old 
age — and  a  few^  whom  we  have  been  privileged  to  know>  have 
been  the  loveliest  objects  mind  or  eye  could  dwell  upon. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  portrait  of  the  old  woman  who 
is  an  old  woman  indeed.  See  the  plaited  border^  or  the  full  ruche 
of  the  cap,  white  as  snow,  circling  dose  round  the  face,  as  if  jealous 
to  preserve  the  oval  that  age  has  lost ;  the  hair  peeping  from  be- 
neath, finer  and  more  silken  than  ever,  but  white  as  that  border, 
or  grey  as  the  shadow  thrown  by  it ;  the  complexion  withered  and 
faded,  yet  being  relieved,  as  Nature  has  appointed  it  to  be,  by  the 
still  more  faded  tints  of  the  hair,  in  a  certain  degree  delicate  and 
fresh ;  the  eyes  with  most  of  their  former  fire  extinguished^  still, 
surrounded  only  with  the  chastened  hues  of  age,  brighter  than 
anything  else  in  the  face ;  the  face  itself,  lined  with  deep  wrinkles, 
but  not  one  that  the  painter  would  spare ;  the  full  handkerchief, 
or  rich  bustUng  laces  scrupulously  covering  neck  and  throat,  re- 
minding us  that  the  modesty  of  her  youth  has  survived,  though  not 
its  charms ;  some  deep  sober  shawl  or  scarf,  which  the  French 
rightly  call  *  le  drapeau  de  vieille  femme,^  carefully  concealing  the 
oudine  of  the  figure,  though  not  its  general  feminine  proportions — 
all  violent  contrasts,  as  all  violent  passions,  banished  from  the 
picture^  but  a  harmony  in  their  place  which  is  worth  them  all. 

Think  also  of  the  moral  charm  exercised  by  such  a  face  and 
figure  over  the  circle  where  it  belongs — the  hallowing  influrace 
of  one  who,  having  performed  all  her  active  part  in  this  world, 
now  takes  a  passive,  but  a  nobler  one  than  any,  and  shows  us  haw 
to  grow  old : — who,  having  gone  through  all  the  progressive  periods 
of  life,  and  their  accompanying  rank  in  the  estimation  of  mankind 
-—the  palmy  days  of  youth  and  admiration — the  working  time  of 
cares  and  consequence — the  honourable  maturity  of  experience 
and  authority — ^now  casts  them  all  aside,  and  asserts  a  far  higher 
claim  to  our  respect,  namely,  the  simple  fact  of  her  age ; — who 
knows  that  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  feel,  her 
silver  locks  are  more  precious  than  the  most  golden  tresses  money 
could  purchase — ^her  pale  cheek  more  interesting  than  the  finest 
bloom  art  could  simulate — her  modest  coverings  more  attractive 
than  the  most  wonderfully  preserved  remains  of  beauty  she  could 
exhibit — her  whole  venerable  aspect  of  age  more  lovely  than  the 
very  best  imitation  of  youth  she  could  possibly  get  up ; — who  not 
only  makes  old  age  respectable  and  honourable,  but  even  enviable 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  still  toiling  in  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day. 

Why  is  so  sweet  a  picture  and  so  edifying  a  lesson  not  oftener 
seen  in  our  circles  ? — why  are  we  tried  with  the  unbecoming  ap- 
pearance of  those  who  won't  be  old  and  can't  be  young,  and  who 
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forfeit  the  respect  it  is  so  painful  to  withhold  ?  There  is  some- 
thing preposterous  in  the  mere  idea  of  any  rational  being  studiously 
clenying  what  it  is  her  highest  interest  to  assert :  as  well  might 
a  banker  not  wish  for  credits  or  a  poet  for  fame^  or  a  preacher  for 
belief^  or  an  heir  for  his  inheritance,  or  a  statesman  for  place,  as 
age  not  wish  for  reverence.  Doubtless  if  there  were  any  way  of 
making  old  people  youngs  either  in  looks  or  anything  else,  it 
would  be  a  delightful  invention ;  but,  meanwhile,  juvenile  dressing 
is  the  last  road  we  should  recommend  them  to  take.  She  who 
is  ashamed  to  wear  a  costume  as  old  as  herself,  may  rely  upon  it 
she  only  looks  older  than  her  costume. 

Of  course  there  are  many  who  belong  to  this  class  more  from 
necessity  than  choice,  and  who  simply  do  as  others  do,  whatever 
the  fashion  may  be — also  many,  or  most,  we  would  hope,  who  are 
irreproachable  on  the  score  of  propriety,  however  they  may  fall 
short  of  our  standard  of  the  picturesque.  But  why  should  they 
not  unite  both?  It  is  so  obvious  that  the  walls  of  an  old  hall 
should  be  hung  with  fine  heavy  tapestry,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  flimsy  paper,  or  faced  with  modern  scagliola. 

The  French,  we  must  say,  are  much  cunninger  than  we  in  this 
matter.  Indeed  they  know  how  to  unite  the  very  highest  effect 
of  Jashicn  with  a  religious  observance  of  the  decorum  due  to  years. 
\^  henever  one  does  see  in  an  English  assembly  an  ancient  lady 
who  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  her  time  of  life,  and  yet  pleases 
as  a  splendid  picture,  ten  to  one  but  your  neighbour  whispers — 
*  How  like  the  Favbourg  t  ** 

If  all  ages  are  to  dance  to  one  tune,  it  should  be  a  minuet 
and  not  a  jig.  If  there  is  to  be  but  one  standard  of  garb^ 
we  are  bound  in  duty  to  consider  the  grandmother  first.  The 
grand-daughter  will  not  look  so  ill  in  her  close  kerchief  as  she 
in  the  girl's  low  dress.  It  is  invidious,  too,  to  fix  any  time  for 
drawing  the  line  between  them.  No  one  likes  to  tell  their 
years,  except  the  impertinently  young,  or  the  wonderfully  old, 
and  no  one  need  if  they  do  not  belie  them  in  other  respects. 
The  certain  age,  too,  which  is  the  true  Rubicon,  requires  the 

♦  We  must  nevertheless  leave  the  very  worst  aspect  of  female  old  age  to  the  iron  pen 
of  a  French  authoress : — ^  Aux  esclaves  de  la  mode,  quand  toute  jouissance  d'amour^ 
propre  est  enlev^e,  quand  tout  int^rfet  de  passion  est  ravi,  il  reste  pour  plaisirs  le 
mouvemeut,  la  clarte  des  lustres,  le  bourdomiement  de  la  foule.  Aprls  tous  les  r^ves 
de  Tamour  ou  de  Tambition,  sut)tiste  encore  le  besoin  de  bruire,  de  veiller,  de  dire : 
fy  ^ait  hier,  fy  terai  demain.  C'est  un  triste  spectacle  que  celui  de  ces  femmes 
fletries  qui  cachent  leurs  rides  sous  des  fleurs,  et  oouronnent  leurs  fronts  bftves  de 
diamaus  et  de  plumes.  Ches  elles  tout  est  faux — ^la  taille,  le  teint,  les  cheveux,  le 
sourire.  Ches  elles  tout  est  triste  — ^la  parure,  le  fard,  la  gaiety.  Spectres  ^chapp^s 
aux  satumales  d'lme  autre  ^poque,  elles  viennent  s'asseoir  aux  banquets  d*aujourd  hui, 
comme  pour  donner  k  la  jeunesse  une  triste  le^on  de  philosophie-— comme  pour  lui 
dire :  cVsf  ainsi  que  vous  pataerez* 
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most  coinrage  of  all  to  avow.  The  conventual  dresses  of  the  old 
Catholic  times^  which  were  assumed  equally  by  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  worid  as  by  those  who  quitted  it,  were  an  admirable 
assistance  in  settling  this  point  A  total  change  is  easier  than  a 
partial ;  and  when  a  lady  of  the  olden  time  found  her  secular 
garment  no  longer  so  becoming  to  her  as  it  had  been^  she  threw 
it  off  altogether,  and  suffered  no  mortification  in  assuming  a  garb 
which  was  no  positive  blazon  of  age,  though  the  greatest  accmn- 
modation  to  it. 

Let  no  one  think  we  exaggerate  the  importance  of  dress.  As 
far  as  we  see,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  proved  to  be  half  so 
important.  Whether  we  visit  old  countries,  or  discover  new,  or 
read  history,  or  study  mankind  under  this  aspect  or  that,  but  one 
and  the  same  result  invariably  presents  itself,  via.  that  human 
nature,  in  all  times  and  in  all  latitudes,  is  found,  has  been  found, 
and  will  ever  be  found  with  the  same  wants  and  wishes,  passions 
and  propensities,  promises  and  disappointments— only  in  a  dif- 
ferent dress : — that,  as  the  author  of  Sartor  Besartus  would  say« 
Man  is  the  same  clothes-horse,  whether  painted  in  the  high  ruff  of 
Zucchero,  or  in  the  low  collar  of  Sir  Joshua. 

In  a  portrait-painter  this  in  especially  apparent.  Difference  of 
costume  is  to  him  what  difference  of  scenery  is  to  the  landscape- 
painter.  It  is  not  all,  but  it  is  a  great  portion  of  that  which 
makes  a  Gainsborough  not  a  Holbein,  and  a  Cuyp  not  a  Claude. 
It  is  as  much,  and  more  perhaps,  the  rigid  stufis  which  made 
Holbein  stiff,  and  the  flowing  draperies  which  made  Vandyke 
graceful,  or  vice  versd.  The  portrait-painter,  too,  is  after  all  the 
only  real  authority  for  the  true  spirit  of  a  costume.  Missals  and 
Inonuments,  and  the  Bayeux  tapestry^  and  the  Harleian  manu- 
scripts will  furnish  curious  details  for  the  antiquary,  and  such  a 
satirist  as  Hogarth  absurd  extremes  for  the  critic ;  but  it  is  the 
general  portrait-artist  that  can  alone  steer  between  the  hobby  of 
an  individual,  or  the  fashion  of  a  season,  and  give  us  that  prevail- 
ing effect  under  which  the  costume  of  a  period  should  be  viewed. 

Holbein  is  our  earliest  authority  for  the  real  every-day  aspect 
of  English  society.  In  his  time  that  principle  of  deference  for 
age  was  in  vogue  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  recom- 
mend. People  started  with  the  suppoation  that  fifty  years  and 
upwards  was  the  only  sensible  time  of  a  woman's  life;  and  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  younger  had  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
being  probably  assisted  by  some  suspicion  that  the  greater  the  dis- 
parity between  themselves  and  their  costume  the  better  they  looked. 
The  dress  of  the  majority  of  Holbein's  portraits  is  of  all  others 
best  adapted  to  secure  an  honourable  retreat  for  waning  charms. 
Beneath  the  stern  buckler  of  the  deep  stomacher  il.mattered  not 
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what  kind  of  shape  lay  ooncealed,  for  all  were  reduced  to  the 
same  lerel.  Beneath  the  ttiiF  diamond-shaped  cap— closed  care- 
fully between  the  edge  and  the  temples  with  gold  tissue — it  was 
all  one  whether  the  hair  was  thick  or  thin,  black,  red,  or  white, 
for  none  at  all  was  Heen.  The  high  make  of  the  dress  on  back 
and  shoulders  corered  what  might  be  very  beantiful  in  the  bride, 
bat  prevented  a  deal  of  rheumatism  in  the  matron.  The  modest 
and  beooming  partIet-*-a  kind  of  habit-shirt  made  of  good  stout 
opahe  materials^iilled  up  all  the  space  the  gown  left  bare,  and 
buttoned  high  up  the  throat  with  embroidered  collar  or  frilL  The 
handkerehief,  fastened  upon  the  back  of  the  cap  in  odd  clumsy 
folds  which  puszle  costume-hunters  to  account  for,  could  be  let 
down,  as  it  luid  been  generally  worn  in  the  previous  reign,  snug 
and  warm  round  the  shoulders,  and  kept  out  many  a  draft.  The 
sleeves  were  full  and  close  down  to  the  wrists,  with  a  rufiBe  half 
coverii^  the  hand^  while  all  tell-tale  outline  was  effectually 
stopped)  as  in  Holbein's  drawing  of  the  buxom  old  Lady  Butts, 
by  a  short  mantle  edged  with  fur.  The  cap  more  especially 
favoured  those  whom>  now-a-days,  we  consider  the  worst  treated. 
The  decided  colours  of  its  materials,  the  jewels  along  the  border, 
and  the  gold  tissue  often  interwoven  with  scarlet  threads,  en- 
livened the  dndiiest  complexion,  while  the  stiff  angular  forms 
relieved  the  hardest  features.  The  mask  of  the  face  stood  out 
sharply  defined,  but  well  supported.  The  profile  told  nobly.  The 
side  of  the  cap  descending  along  the  cheek  assisted  to  give  the 
perfect  oval  in  the  young,  and  to  conceal  that  junction  between 
the  throat  and  jaw-bone  on  which  time  is  most  legible.  Alu^ether 
it  was  a  head-dress  too  old  in  itself  for  any  one  to  look  very  old 
in  it.  In  this  costume  we  see  much  to  account  for  that  peculiar 
truthfulness  in  Holbein  winch,  to  our  view,  so  amply  compensates 
for  the  absence  of  the  lexer  graces  of  a  later  period.  With  forms 
so  settled  and  rigid  no  latitude  was  left  to  a  painter.  All  ages 
looked  stiff  and  decorous  alike,  or>  if  they  did  not,  it  was  no  fault 
of  the  dress. 

But  lest  this  should  be  thought  too  hard  upon  the  young,  it  is 
evident  that  some  choice  was  left  to  them,  especially  in  the  way 
of  head-dress*  This  is  seen  in  the  drawings  of  Catherine  How- 
ard, of  the  Lady  Audley,  and  of  the  exquisite  Lady  of  Richmond 
with  her  downcast  eyes,  where  a  Mnall  circlet  with  drapery  pen* 
dent  from  it  fits  on  about  half-way  of  the  head,  advancing  over 
the  ears^  and  fastening  under  the  chin ;  the  hair  being  divided 
down  the  cenU'e,  and  laid  in  simple  bands  low  on  the  cheeks. 
This  is  a  head-dress  which  the  youngest  beauty  would  find  it  no 
hardship  to  adopt,  while,  to  show  how  much  the  oostume  makes 
the  painter,  Holbein's  pencil  is  as  graceful  here  as  if  it  had  been 
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guided  by  Eattlake.  The  partlet  too  was  made  to  come  off  oa 
dress  occasions,  as  we  see  in  Anne  Bolejn*s  and  Jane  Seymour's 
pictures — the  square  form  of  the  stomacher  showing  the  bust  to 
advantage ;  and  even  when  on,  a  button  or  two  left  unfastened 
answered  the  same  purpose. 

Queen  Catherine  Parr  by  Holbein  is  a  good  model  also  for 
those  ladies  who,  though  not  precisely  in  the  yellow  leaf,  are 
somewhat  on  the  turn,  Catherine  herself  not  being  above  thirty 
years  of  age  at  the  time.  Her  dress  is  black,  in  ample  folds 
about  the  person ;  the  throat  seen,  though  the  bust  is  covered ; 
a  slender  border  of  hair  visible  beneath  the  close-sitting  matronly 
hood ; — while  the  drapery  pendent  from  it,  and  the  lai^  bustling 
sleeves,  get  rid  of  all  that  precision  of  outline  which  no  one  has 
any  occasion  to  show  or  see. 

From  Holbein  to  Vandyke  we  may  reckon  a  century;  for 
the  one  died  in  1554,  and  the  other  in  1641 ;  and  no  century 
in  English  history  shows  such  a  complete  revolution  in  female 
costume.  In  Queen  Elizabeth,  about  half  way  between  them, 
with  her  enormous  ruffs,  hideous  wigs,  allegorical  garments,  and 
equally  overladen  and  exposed  person,  we  see  the  representative 
of  all  that  was  extravagant,  tasteless,  and  indelicate ;  and  in  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  with  her  sweet  hood,  small  lawn  ruff,  high 
sombre  dress,  and  transparent  veil  over  it,  the  model  of  all  that 
was  simple,  graceful,  and  decorous : — Each  the  head  of  a  fashion 
of  which  our  galleries  afford  us  plenty  of  specimens ;  the  elder 
and  the  plainer  portion  of  the  community,  perhaps,  oftener  imi- 
tating the  follies  of  her  spinster  Majesty  than  the  proprieties  of 
the  widowed  Mary,  and  vice  versa : — a  circumstance,  we  under- 
stand, especially  observable  at  some  late  Fancy-Balls. 

Still  there  remains  no  general  picture  on  the  mind ;  for  the 
diversities  of  form  were  endless.  Vandyke,  like  Holbein,  seemed 
to  lock  the  wheels  of  fashion  for  a  time,  and  has  bequeathed  a 
distinct  type.  The  greatp-grandchildren  of  those  who  had  sat  for 
Holbein  now  sat  to  him,  but  as  differently  apparelled  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  Hair  playing,  drapery  flowing,  dropping  laces, 
delicate  linens,  glossy  silks — the  stiff,  wide,  standing  petticoat 
supplanted  by  a  slender  lengthened  train — the  head,  the  throaty 
the  bust,  the  arms  all  bare — the  contour  of  the  figure  all  given, 
except  where  some  rich  drapery,  secure  in  its  own  strengl]^  and 
glittering  in  its  own  light,  wandered  apparently  at  random  across 
the  figure,  and  was  cither  caught  up  by  a  massive  aigrette,  or  fell 
in  ponderous  folds  below — a  costume  of  apparent  ease,  but  of 
infinite  care— graceful,  natural,  withal  a  little  indecorous — one 
which  Vandyke  alone  seems  to  have  been  entitled  to  paint,  and 
the  young  and  the  lovely  to  wear.    Instead  of  the  mean  average 
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of  a  lady's  age  being  now  rated  at  fifty  and  upwards,  it  fell  to 
fifteen  and  under ;  for  some  of  Vandyke's  female  portraits  have 
even  almost  an  infantine  appearance,  and  with  their  playful  hair 
curling  all  over  the  head,  their  short  waists,  tight  pearl  necklaces, 
thin  transparent  skins,  and  wandering  artless  eyes,  and  their  full 
fair  busts  with  only  a  rose  by  way  of  a  tucker,  they  remind  us  of 
some  round-chested  child  who  has  outgrown  her  frock,  or  of  those 
waxen  dolls,  with  expansive  pink  nedks,  which  lie  about  without 
shame  and  without  chemisettes  in  the  open  shops. 

But,  as  we  have  explained  before,  a  costume  which  is  the 
special  friend  of  youth  and  beauty,  is  a  terrible  tyrant  to  old  age 
and  homeliness.  Any  covering  of  Nature  is  better  than  any  imi- 
tation of  her,  and  imitations  there  will  be  when  Nature  herself  is 
the  Fashion.  All  whom  she  refused  to  help  now  did  as  they 
do  still  and  ever  will  do — they  helped  themselves.  Those 
w^o  had  neither  fine  hair  nor  fine  complexions  wore  false; 
and  what  they  could  not  mend  they  did  not  cover  the  more  for 
that.  We  hardly  remember  any  very  old  woman  by  Vandyke, 
except  such  as  his  Infantas  of  Spain  and  his  Margaret  of  Par- 
ma, who  are  painted  in  their  conventual  garments;  but  there 
are  plenty  of  specimens  of  a  time  of  life  for  which  such  a  cos- 
tume as  this  was  desperately  out  of  season.  His  Alathea  Tal* 
bot  is  an  example.  She  had  evidently  always  been  ugly,  and 
apparently  never .  been  young.  Nevertheless  she  is  represented 
with  her  hair  curling  all  over  her  head,  and  low  on  to  her  eye- 
brows— a  decided  wig — her  cheeks  doubly  painted,  first  by  her- 
self, and  then  by  Vandyke — a  heavy  double  chin — a  dress  sedu- 
lously open,  and  all  deterioration  of  quality  carefully  made  up 
for  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  quantity.  Doubtless  a  fine 
Vandyke,  but,  for  all  that,  a  quiz !  Even  the  heroic  Charlotte 
de  la  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby,  whose  young  and  graceful 
picture  by  Jansen  was  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  at  the 
British  Gallery  last  summer,  appears,  when  sitting  to  Vandyke, 
with  at  least  ten  years  thrown  off  her  dress,  and  many  more  than 
that  added  to  her  age. 

It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  airy  ringletty  style  of 
coiffure,  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  this  painter,  was 
only  becoming,  even  in  the  young,  to  the  most  evanescent  species 
of  beauty.  To  the  higher  styles  of  physiognomy  it  can  never 
have  been  favourable.  It  suited  small  delicate  features  and  waxen 
complexions,  where  it  played  in  light  golden  or  chesnut  curls, 
and  cast  violet  shadows  on  pink  foreheads.  It  became  the  round 
pearly  Flemish  faces^  always  fair  and  always  fat,  of  Terburg's  and 
Netscher's  ladies,  who  generally  appear  in  this  coiffure.  It  did 
well  for  faces  like  trim  little  villas,  which  may  be  overgrown  with 
creepers^  or  overhung  with  willows ;  but  fine  features,  like  fine 
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manmonM,  want  tpace  around  them,  and  least  of  bII  can  the 
smooth  expanse  of  the  forehead  be  spared ;  and  dark  complexions 
require  the  relief  of  still  darker  masses  of  hair ;  and  dark  massive 
hair  is  meant  to  lie  languidly  in  grand  easy  (ormB,  and  not  le 
twist  and  twirl  and  stand  on  tiptoe  in  trivial  transparent  curls. 
We  grudge  the  fine  foreheads  that  have  been  ftiti^red  away  hf 
this  onffure,  and  long  to  lift  up  all  that  smotherings  fringe,  and 
throw  open  the  upper  lights  of  the  face.  Honthorst^s  picture  of 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia  is  a  specimen  of  this.  She  has  the  finely 
pronounced  features^  deep  melancholy  ejrelids,  and  pzY>phetic 
expression  of  Charles  L — a  face,  when  young,  to  hare  bound 
with  a  classic  fillet  like  a  Cassand^ — when  old,  to  hs^re  swatlied 
in  drapery  like  one  of  Michael  Angdo's  Fates— at  any 
age,  to  have  crowned  with  a  royal  diadem  like  a  Queen  as  she 
had  been  ;~but  which,  as  here  given,  with  the  dark  heavy  hair, 
like  a  curtain  halfway  down,  hanging  in  a  straight  line  over  her 
eyebrows,  and  doubtless  truer  to  reality  thus  thu  in  Vandyke*! 
%hter  forms,  looks  as  if  all  the  real  expression  of  the  face  were 
quenched — as  if,  like  herself,  it  had  been  deprived  of  its  native 
rights  and  inheritance. 

This  coiffure  continues  into  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  only  thai 
the  little  curls  hang  longer  and  looser,  and  seem,  like  the  rest  of 
the  costume,  to  have  arrived  at  their  places  more  by  accident  than 
design.  As  for  Lely's  pictures,  they  are  neither  to  be  considered 
as  authority  for  old  or  for  young.  His  ladies  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  Irish  b^^rs,  wandering  roofless,  without  clothes  enough 
to  cover  them,  and  what  they  have  all  hanging  by  a  single  pearl. 
The  contour  of  the  figure,  utterly  concealed  in  some  parts  by  a 
huddled  confusion  of  drapery,  in  others  is  not  concealed  by  any- 
thing at  all— a  profusion  of  gown  inst  about  their  knees,  bat  a  great 
falling  off  above,  as  if  it  had  slipped  from  their  shoulders  and 
tumbkd  into  their  laps~a  costume  they  have  apparently  slept 
in  the  night  before  coming  to  Sir  Peter's  studio,  or  might  retire  to 
rest  in  without  change  immediately  on  quitting  it— all  looking 
young  and  fair  and  merry,  but  none  in  the  least  innocent.  As  to  an 
old  woman  by  Lely,  we  might  as  well  expect  a  young  one  by  Rem* 
brandt,  or  a  refined  one  by  Rubens.  Such  an  anomaly  does  not 
exist.  Poor  Catherine  of  Braganza,  in  his  second  picture  of  her, 
painted  with  a  loose  scarf  over  her  chemise,  is  as  old  a  sitter  as  any 
he  ever  attempted,  but  she  looks  more  like  a  bloated  child  chested 
o(  a  box  of  sugar-plums  than  a  corpulent  middle-aged  ill-used 
woman. 

We  pass  over  Hogarth.  Unquestionable  as  is  his  authority  for 
portions  and  details  of  a  woman's  dress^  we  see  it  rather  as  sab* 
senri^t  to  his  particular  intention,  and  that  intention  one  of  nngling 
out  particular  characteristics,  than  as  indicative  of  the  average 
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appearance  of  society.  Hogarth  dressed  hb  women  doubtless 
strictly  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  but  still  always  strictly  for  his  own 
pur])oses.  They  are  always  ogling,  leering,  scolding,  or  simper- 
ing, and  the  dress  doing  the  same.  Neither  would  he  have 
painted  costume,  nor  the  Spectator  written  upon  it,  had  not  that 
which  fell  under  their  notice  been  rather  the  novelty  than  the  order 
of  the  day.  Hogarth  dealt  in  extremes.  His  costumes  can  be 
equally  all  that  is  modest,  as  all  that  is  bold ;  and  of  course  he 
was  right,  for  a  Hogarth  will  find  both  in  any  age  or  garb.  He 
would  have  made  Lely^s  loose  undress  look  modest,  or  Holbein's 
rigid  covering  impudent,  if  it  had  suited  his  purpose ;  but  this  does 
not  tell  us  how  far  the  general  character  of  the  dress  of  that  time 
was  expressive  of  either. 

We  leap  at  once  to  him  who  has  done  more  than  any  one  else 
to  vindicate  the  art  of  portrait-painting  as  indigenous  to  our 
country — who  started  it  afresh  from  its  lethargy,  and  recovered  it 
from  its  errors — ^placed  himself  at  once  above  dl  his  countrymen 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  has  remained  above  aU  who  have  fol- 
lowed.  Like  Holbein  and  Vandyke,  Sir  Joshua  put  his  stamp 
upon  the  times ;  or  rather,  like  a  true  artist  and  philosopher,  he 
took  that  aggregate  impression  which  the  times  gave.  Each  has 
doubtless  given  his  sitters  a  character  of  his  own ;  but  this  is  not 
our  argument.  Each  has  also  made  his  sitters  what  the  costume 
of  the  time  contributed  to  make  them.  If  Vandyke*s  women  are 
dignified  and  lofty,  it  is  his  doii^,  for  he  was  dignified  and  lofty 
in  all  his  compositions ;  if  they  are  also  childish  and  trivial,  it  is 
the  accident  of  the  costume ;  for  he  was  never  either  in  his  other 
pictures.  If  Reynolds's  sitters  are  all  simple,  earnest,  and  sober, 
it  is  because  he  was  the  artist,  for  be  was  so  in  all  he  touched ; 
if  they  are  also  stately,  refined,  and  intellectual,  it  was  the  effect 
of  the  costume,  for  he  was  not  so  in  his  other  conceptions.  For 
instance.  Lady  St.  Asaph,  with  her  infant,  lolling  on  a  couch,  in  a 
loose  tumbled  dress,  with  her  feet  doubled  under  her,  is  sober  and 
respectable  looking — ^in  spite  of  dress  and  position.  Mrs.  Hope, 
in  an  enormous  cabbage  of  a  cap,  with  her  hair  over  her  eyes,  is 
blowsy  and  vulgar  in  spite  of  Beynolds. 

To  our  view  the  average  costume  of  Sir  Joshua  was  excessively 
beautiful.  We  go  through  a  gallery  of  his  portraits  wiUi  feelings 
of  intense  satisfaction,  that  there  should  have  been  a  race  of 
women  who  could  dress  so  decorously,  so  intellectually,  and  withal 
so  becomingly.  Not  a  bit  of  the  costume  appeals  to  any  of  the 
baser  instincts.  There  is  nothing  to  catch  the  vulgar  or  fix 
the  vicious.  All  is  pure,  noble,  serene,  benevolent.  They  seem 
as  if  they  would  care  for  nothing  we  could  offer  them,  if  oar 
deepest  reverence  were  not  with  it.    We  stand  before  Aem  like 
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Satan  before  Eve,  'ttupidly  good/  ready  to  abjure  all  the  fal- 
lacies of  the  Fathers,  all  the  maxims  of  the  modems — ^ready  to 
eat  our  own  words  if  they  disapproved  them  —  careless  what 
may  have  been  the  name  or  fame,  family  or  fortune,  of  such  lofty 
and  lovely  creatures — yea,  careless  of  their  very  beauty,  for 
the  soul  that  shines  through  it.  And  then  to  think  that  they 
are  all  dead ! 

The  mere  inventory  is  soon  given.  An  enormous  pile  of 
powdered  hair,  rising  with  an  easy  curve  direct  from  the  fore- 
head, and  ascending  story  upon  story,  with  jewels  or  feathers 
intermixed,  or  a  scarf  carelessly  wound  round  it.  The  dre» 
fitting  close  to  the  figure — made  high  on  the  shoulders  and  low 
in  front.  The  sleeves  tight,  and  finishing  at  the  elbow  with 
deep  double  or  treble  ruffles.  The  waist  long  and  small,  with 
a  rich  girdle  slung  round  it.  llie  skirt  descending  in  heavy 
folds,  much  the  same  as  in  the  Vandyke  portraits,  or  indeed 
up  round  the  waist  in  coquettish  puSs,  showing  a  rich  petti- 
coat underneath.  Sometimes  a  graceful  upper  robe  with  collar 
and  facings  of  ermine,  entirely  open  in  front,  and  held  on  appa* 
rently  only  by  the  loose  sleeves  through  which  the  arms  are 
passed.  Plenty  of  rich  laces,  edge  over  edge  up  to  the  throat 
for  the  old,  or  a  frill  round  the  throat  for  the  elderly — no  tags  or 
trumpery,  or  reliance  on  small  manoeuvres,  but  all  in  good  large 
masses  and  continuous  lines. 

But  the  refined  and  intellectual  side  of  this  costume  is  not  so 
easily  described.  This  first  resides  especially  in  the  shoulders 
and  bust,  which,  owing  perhaps  to  the  superincumbent  weight  of 
the  head,  bend  slightly  forward  with  ineffable  grace,  showing  us 
as  plain  as  possible  the  flat  well-shaped  back  we  do  not  see. 
Beautifully  does  the  dress  sit  round  this  portion  of  the  figure, 
clinging  closely  rather  than  fitting  tightly ;  with  none  of  that  stuffed 
appearance  too  common  in  our  modern  belles —  (who  seem  as  if 
they  took  the  shape  of  their  dresses,  and  not  vice  versa — as  if  they 
were  cast  into  them  like  metals  into  a  mould) — but  breaking  into  a 
thousand  easy  puckers  and  folds,  as  if  the  dress  followed  the  sweet 
windings  of  the  form  in  its  own  free  way,  rather  than  was  strained 
tight  to  display  it.  The  waist  too— we  have  said  it  was  long  and 
small — but  we  should  not  know  where  it  was  at  all,  but  for  those 
easy  lines  which  wrap  round  it,  and  for  that  rich  girdle  which  has 
slipped  down  naturally  to  the  smallest  part.  Then  the  high  make 
of  the  dress  on  the  shoulders  has  a  peculiar  refinement,  giving  that 
vestal-like  narrowness  to  this  part  of  the  person  which  conveys 
the  idea  of  feminine  delicacy  and  elasticity,  rather  than  of  mas- 
culine width  and  strength  : — the  chest,  however,  not  contracted, 
but  showing  its  free  rise  by  the  graceful  oval  with  which  the  line 
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of  the  dress  dips  across  it.  Lightly  does  this  portion  of  the  figure 
rise  from  the  spreading  drapery  below,  like  an  urn  from  its  pede^- 
taly  and  lightly  does  it  carry  that  ponderous  head-dress  above^  as 
if  its  action  were  steadied  but  not  encumbered  by  the  weight. 

In  this  high  bead-dress  lies  the  intellect  of  the  picture^  and  a 
thousand  other  charms.  Wherever  we  see  the  upward  line  of  the 
forehead  continued,  whether  in  the  grandest  specimen  of  ancient 
art,  or  the  conmionest  costume  of  peasant  life,  we  feel  that  a  men- 
tal dignity  is  given  to  the  whole  person.  It  is  the  idea  of  elevation 
in  the  part  where  by  nature  it  is  most  noble  which  conveys  this 
impression.  A  woman  thus  costumed  looks  a  High  Priestess, 
dedicate  to  noble  things.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  when 
it  is  the  hair  itself  which  gives  this  height  to  the  head.  For,  of 
all  the  weapons  of  beauty  which  a  woman  possesses  for  good  or 
for  evil,  it  is  her  hair  in  which  lies  most  of  the  expression  of  either. 
It  is  the  low  head,  with  loose  wandering  tresses,  more  than  any 
other  feature  of  the  dress  or  undress,  which,  from  the  days  of 
the  sjnrens  of  mythology  to  those  of  Charles  II.*s  '  glorious 
gallery,*  has  most  undeniably  revealed  the  Dalilah.  Gather 
them  up^  or  conceal  them  under  a  hood,  and  the  woman  is  re- 
formed. On  this  account  very  long  loose  flowing  hair  is  only 
suitable  for  children  or  very  young  girls.  A  woman  with  her  hair 
on  her  shoulders  infallibly  looks  untidy,  or  something  worse. 

What  countenance  is  there  also  which  does  not  improve  with 
the  uncovering  of  the  forehead  ? — not  protruding,  bare  and  bald,  as 
when  the  hair  is  tightly  drawn  back  from  it,  which  few  can  stand, 
but  rearing  itself  up  like  a  grand  pillar  beneath  a  lofty  parapet^ 
receiving  shelter  in  return  for  yielding  support,  and  looking  firm 
and  stately,  as  if  able  to  bear  that  or  anything  else  in  the  world  we 
might  like  to  put  upon  it.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  forehead 
alone,  as  a  particular  part  of  it,  for  which  we  recommend  this 
coiffure.  It  is  that  exquisite  line  along  the  roots  of  the  hair — the 
graceful  undulation  of  the  shores  of  the  head,  thus  given  to  sights 
with  which  we  are  fascinated.  Here  the  skin  is  invariably  found 
finer,  and  the  colours  tenderer,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
human  face — like  the  smooth  pure  sands  where  the  tide  has  just 
retired.  This  is  a  portion  the  more  intended  to  be  shown,  inas- 
much as  time  seems  to  make  no  impression  upon  it.  It  is  always 
beautiful,  whether  peeped  at  under  the  sunny  locks  of  childhood, 
or  seen  glittering  among  the  snowy  hairs  of  age. 

Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  condemn  this  style 
of  head-dress,  as  many  thoughtlessly  do,  for  the  size  it  gives  to  the 
head.  It  may  do  this  in  fact,  but  it  does  not  in  idea,  and  it  is  the 
impression  a  costume  produces  on  the  mind  for  which  we  are 
contending.    Wherever  the  face  and  forehead  are  left  totally  free, 
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as  in  Sir  Joshua's  pioiares>  We  feel  tfae  liead-dms  abofe  them  to 

be  a  distinct  thing.  They  are  not  part  of  it,  thej  only  support  it, 
and  that  most  lightly  too.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  calling 
Rubens*  female  figures,  in  his  *  Abraham  offering  bread  and  wins 
to  Melchisedek  *  at  Lord  Westoiinster*s,  large  headed,  because 
they  are  carrying  great  baskets  of  fruit  But  the  moment  ths 
face  is  covered  in  any  way  by  the  hair,  or  both  face  and  hair  are 
covered  by  anything  else,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hope  with  her  I0066 
coiffure  and  immense  cap,  the  distinction  ceases — head  and  head- 
dress become  one,  and  the  impression  left  is  no  longer  of  a  head 
carrying  its  load  with  ease  and  freedom,  but  of  one  overpowered 
beneath  it.  This  rule  does  not  apply  when  sudi  a  cap  or  coiffore 
is  seen  on  a  child,  as  in  Sir  Joshua's  picture  of  little  Lady  Caro- 
line Clinton  feeding  her  cocks  and  hens ;  for  children  by  natars 
have  large  heads,  and  the  intellectual  expression  produced  bj 
the  bare  forehead  and  face  is  out  of  character  with  them. 

Even  with  the  high  coiffure  we  have  been  commending,  it  will 
not  do  to  have  any  portion  of  the  hair  upon  the  forehead.  We  see 
this  in  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  picture,  who,  though  with 
her  hair  raised  up  in  the  usual  style  of  the  day,  has  a  part  of  it 
falling  in  loose  bows  on  the  forehead,  by  which  the  whole  liglit* 
ness  of  the  effect  is  destroyed.  Conceal  any  part  of  the  support* 
and  that  which  is  supported  will  instantly  look  top-heavy.  Sliow 
the  whole  face,  and  you  may  put  what  you  \iill  upon  it.  This 
may  have  been  partly  owing,  we  admit,  to  the  absence  of  powder 
in  this  instance — for,  in  no  respect  was  the  wisdom  of  our  f^^' 
mothers  more  apparent  than  in  the  use  of  this  ingredient.  There 
may  have  been  a  thousand  objections  to  powder — ^upon  which  fldl 
these  books  of  costume  are  very  eloquent — but  those  ladies  knew 
that  it  heightened  their  complexions,  brightened  their  eyes,  and 
lightened  their  whole  general  aspect ;  and,  like  sensible  women, 
were  satisfied  that  such  reasons  for,  were  worth  all  that  could  be 
brought  against  it.  At  all  events,  let  these  have  been  what  tbej 
may,  we  cannot  help  thinking  our  grandmothers  quite  as  ju«ti/i- 
able  in  imitating  grey  hair  when  young,  as  their  grand-daughters 
in  buying  Jew- black  or  Barber's-brown  tresses  when  old. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  as  respects  the  domestic  habits  of  life,  that 
the  dress  of  Sir  Joshua*s  portraits  was  not  adapted  for  any  very 
active  utilitarian  feats.  It  was  not  made  for  walking  fast  or  far, 
for  running,  jumping,  climbing,  or  any  such  extraordinary  move- 
ment, but  it  was  one  in  which,  if  a  lady  condescended  to  more  at 
all,  she  did  it  with  infinite  grandeur  and  grace,  aiMl  danced  a 
minuet  to  perfection.  The  head-dress  aho  did  not  precisely 
admit  of  a  lady*s  nodding,  or  giggling,  or  romping — or  of  being 
fomrard^  flighty,  boisterous,  or  passionate — or  awfully  ^thusiastic, 
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livelj,  and  bustling ;  bat  it  was  one  in  which  she  might  stbile  be-* 
mritcfaing,  or  frown  deadly — ^be  gracionsly  interested,  or  sovereignly 
indifferent — be  sweet,  feminine,  earnest,  and  confiding— -capri* 
cious,  arch,  sly,  and  even  saucy  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

From  that  time  to  this  we  consider  there  has  not  been  a  cos« 
tume  fit  for  a  woman  to  wear ;  and  how  so  many  have  condescended 
to  live  and  die  in  the  unbecoming  absurdities  which  fill  the  fashion 
books  and  encumber  our  walls,  we  must  leave  for  some  '  Lady  of 
Rank*  to  solve.  We  have  encroached  long  enough  upon  a  subject 
which  our  fair  readers  may  perhaps  contend  was  no  affair  of  ours 
from  the  beginning,  but  which  they  will  remember  we  did  not 
venture  upon  till  we  had  most  distinctly  proved  so  to  be. 

Some  interesting  observations  might  be  further  made,,  if  they 
would  allow  us,  on  the  subject  of  Ei^lish  women*s  dressing  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  French  and  Germans ;  and  in  both 
cases  we  would  venture  to  promise  to  bring  them  off  triumphant; 
Against  the  Germans  this  would  be  no  great  victory,  for  we  should 
philosophically  define  them,  men  and  women,  as  the  worst  dressed 
nation  in  the  world ;  but  we  would  not  hesitate  to  assert  their 
general  superiority  even  to  the  French.  That  these  do  excel  in 
one  important  point  of  taste — namely,  consistency  of  costume  with 
age — we  have  freely  admitted.  They  are  also  better  students,  in 
several  ways,  of  position  and  occasion : — but  we  think  it  might 
be  made  pretty  clear  that,  wherever  they  do  excel  us,  it  is  less  from 
a  superiority  of  principle  than  from  a  happier  turn  in  an  intenser 
vanity. 

We  adhere,  then,  to  our  old  creed,  that  if  Nature  has  given 
man  a  strong  instinct  for  dress,  it  is  because  she  has  given  him 
woman  as  an  object  for  it.  Whatever  therefore  may  be  the  out- 
ward practice  of  the  present  day,  the  moral  foundation  is  right. 
She  dresses  herself  to  please  him,  and  he  dresses  her  to  please 
himself;  and  this  is  a  distinction  between  these  two  animals  which 
will  perhaps  apply  to  more  subjects  than  that  of  dress. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Marriages  of  the 
Queen  and  Infanta  of  Spain,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

2.  Considerations  respecting  the  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  with  rtference  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.   London,  1847. 

T^HE  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  of 
Spain  has  not  only  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  called  forth  a  formal  Protest  against  it,  '  upon  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  political  independence 
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of  Spain,  and  detrimental  to  the  balance  of  poirer  in  Europe  ;* 
but  it  has  also  led  to  an  official  declaration^  '  that  the  issae  of 
such  marriage  would  be  held  by  Great  Britain  to  be  disabled  bj 
the  stipulation  of  treaties,  and  by  the  public  law  of  Euro|>e,  from 
succeeding  in  any  case  to  the  Spanish  throne.*  This  is  a  very 
important  step,  and>  in  the  event  contemplated,  may  produce  the 
most  serious  consequences ;  for  it  is  little  less  than  a  pled^  cal- 
culated to  involve  England  in  a  war  both  with  Spain  and  FraiH^e. 

We  do  not  intend  here  to  estimate  the  probable  extent  of  injnry 
to  the  political  independence  of  Spain,  or  of  detriment  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  may  result  from  this  marriage. 
These  are  questions  upon  which  it  is  manifestly  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  certain  conclusion,  and  the  decision  of  which  must,  after 
all,  gready  depend  upon  the  degree  of  apprehension  entertained 
by  different  individuals.  Still  less  is  it  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  engagements  of  the  Chateau  d*Eu,  or  to  criticise  the  course 
of  the  subsequent  n^^ations ;  but  without  at  present  examining, 
or  pronouncing  judgment  upon,  the  conduct  either  of  the  French 
or  English  Grovemment,  we  think  it  may  be  shown  that  this  Pro- 
test was  made  under  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  that  the  marriage  in  question  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  stipulations  of  any  treaty,  or  with  public  law. 

Some  endeavours  have  been  made  to  qualify  the  formal  Protest, 
and  the  objections  against  this  marriage,  founded  on  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  at  first  were  said  to  be  '  strong  and  conclusive,' 
by  intimating  that,  although  the  marriage  itself  may  not  be  pro- 
hibited in  express  terms,  yet  the  issue  of  such  marriages  are  in- 
capacitated and  disinherited  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
But  this  is  little  better  than  a  subterfuge,  aud  really  amounts  to 
the  same  thing ;  for  it  can  never  be  supposed  that  any  marriage 
should  have  been  regarded  as  possible  which  did  not  secure  their 
lawful  rights  to  the  children. 

The  papers  recently  laid  upon  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  pamphlet  entitled  '  Considerations,  &c.,* — a 
publication  evidently  derived  from  official  sources  and  authority — 
very  fully  set  forth  the  arguments  bv  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  framed  the  Protest,  the  illegality  of  the  transaction  is 
to  be  established. 

The  first  thing,  however,  which  strikes  us  in  reading  any  protest 
against  the  consequences  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier,  founded  upon  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  is  the  absolute 
novelty  of  such  a  pretension.  That  Treaty  has  now  subsisted 
for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and,  although  in  some  respects 
modified  by  the  force  of  events  and  by  the  lapse  of  time,  it  is  still 
in  vigour,  and  still  regulates  many  of  the  most  important  matters 
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connected  with  the  aeltleoient  of  Europe.  It  would  be  lawful 
therefore  to  appeal  to  the  Treaty  against  this  marriage,  if  the 
ministerial  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  were  correct ;  but  when 
we  find  that^  during  the  long  interval  which  has  taken  place, 
several  marriages  of  a  similar  character  have  at  various  periods 
l>een  contracted  and  solemnized  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  without  the  slightest  remon- 
strance or  objection  from  any  quarter  whatever,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  tha.t  valid  arguments  against  them  should  now  be  dis- 
covered in  the  stipulations  of  Utrecht. 

We  must  recollect,  that  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  almost 
indeed  ever  since  the  birth  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  her  marriage 
with  a  French  prince  has  avowedly  been  in  contemplation,  and 
has  formed  the  subject  of  public  discussion  in  the  journals  of 
Europe.  During  that  time  we  have  heard  much  of  the  ambition 
of  the  King  of  the  French,  of  his  desire  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  Queen,  and  to  establish  French  influence  in  Spain ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of  any 
one  to  accuse  him  of  intending  to  violate  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

The  mission  of  M.  Pageot  to  this  country  in  the  year  1842, 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  come  to  some  understanding 
upon  the  subject  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen,  led  to  no  prac- 
tical result.  He  renounced,  indeed,  by  order  of  his  Royal 
master,  all  pretension  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  French  princes 
to  the  hand  of  the  Queen ;  but  although  this  concession  may  not 
have  been  considered,  under  the  circumstances,  as  of  very  great 
value,  we  do  not  learn  that  M.  Pageot  was  informed  that  the 
sacrifice  was  alu^ether  superfluous,  inasmuch  as  any  such  mar- 
riage would  be  at  variance  with  the  stipulations  of  Utrecht. 
M.  Pageot,  in  his  subsequent  missions  to  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
met  with  no  greater  success;  but  neither  does  it  appear  that  the 
German  Courts  took  any  different  view  of  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  from  that  entertained  in  London. 

At  a  more  recent  period,  when  the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
d*Aumale  with  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  generally  considered  to 
be  probable  and  imminent,  and  was  freely  commented  upon  by 
the  public  press,  no  objections  were  urged  against  it  arising  out 
of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty.  It  is  true,  that  her  Majesty's  late 
Government  are  understood  to  have  remonstrated  strongly  against 
such  a  marriage,  and  to  have  declared  that  it  would  put  an  end 
to  the  cordial  understanding  between  the  two  countries.  But  this 
declaration  could  not  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  mar- 
riage being  r^^rded  as  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ;  but 
because  the  proceeding,  by  giving  for  a  time  an  undue  prepon- 
derance to  the  influence  of  France,  would  have  been  at  variance 
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with  the  friendly  and  confidential  relatioMi  mmfSjog  between  the 
two  Goyemments,  as  well  as  with  all  these  principles  upon  which 
they  had  mutually  agreed  to  act  with  respect  to  the  afiUim  ol 
Spain, 

If  King  Louis  Philippe  had  informed  Lord  Aberdeen  at  the 
Chateau  d*Eu  that  it  was  his  intention  to  marry  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier  to  the  Infanta  simultaneously  with  the  marriage  of 
the  Queen,  it  is  probable  that  Lord  Aberdeen  would  bare  found 
it  necessary  to  remonstrate  against  it,  although  perhaps  less 
strongly,  yet  no  doubt  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  led  to  the 
opposition  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  d*Aumale.  But  when  the 
King  declared  that»  from  deference  to  public  feeling  in  England* 
as  well  as  from  a  due  regard  to  the  principles  of  his  own  policy^ 
it  was  not  his  wish  or  intention  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  until  the  Queen  had  been  first  married,  and  should  hare 
bad  children,  his  Majesty  would  indeed  hare  had  good  reason  to 
be  astouished  if  he  had  been  told  that  neither  then,  nor  at  any 
other  time,  could  the  marriage  be  solemnised  at  all,  because  it 
had  been  already  forbidden  by  the  provisions  of  Utrecht! 
Had  Lord  Aberdeen  been  led  to  make  any  such  declaration, 
we  think  that  he  would  have  stultified  himself,  and  hsTC  placed 
the  Queen's  Gk>Ternment  in  a  false  and  most  embarrassing 
position. 

It  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  intermarriages  between 
members  of  the  French  and  Spanish  branches  of  the  family  of 
Bourbon  are  specifically  prohibited  by  the  treaty  itself ;  but  it  is 
supposed  that,  the  issue  of  such  marriages  being  altogether  ex- 
eluded  from  the  throne  of  each  country  by  the  Acts  of  Re- 
nunciation, they  must  be  directly  at  variance  with  its  spirit  and 
intention. 

The  political  consequences  of  some  of  these  marriages  may 
perhaps  have  been  more  immediate,  or  more  important,  than 
others  ;  but  the  principle,  if  sound,  must  be  6f  general  applica- 
tion, and  must  affect  them  all  alike.  It  would  be  a  dai^erous 
latitude  of  interpretation  to  make  an  objection  of  this  kind  de- 

?md  upon  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  proximity  to  the  throne, 
he  marriages  of  the  French  and  Spanish  families  during  the 
last  century  Would  each  have  been  liable  to  question ;  ami  in 
this  point  of  view  the  marriage  of  King  Louis  Philippe  himself 
with  a  princess  of  Naples  was  contrary  to  the  qpirit  of  Uie  treaty. 
The  Queen  of  the  French  is  a  descendant  of  Fhilip  V.,  and  as 
such  might  possibly  inherit  the  crown  of  S])ain. 

But  without  referring  to  these  remote  contingencies,  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  double  marriage  negociated  between  France 
and  Spain,  in  less  than  ten  years  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty 
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of  Utrecht^  when  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Spanish  throne  mar- 
ried a  Princess  of  Orleans^  and  when  an  Infanta  of  Spain  was  the 
destined  and  affianced  wife  of  the  King  of  France.  Had  these 
marriages  been  attended  with  issue,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would 
hare  been  the  grandfather  of  a  King  of  Spain,  and  Philip  V. 
would  hare  been  placed  in  the  same  relation  to  a  King  of  France. 
The  Infanta  was  rery  near  to  the  succession;  for  two  princes 
only,  of  tender  years^  stood  between  her  and  the  throne  of  Spain. 
This  princess,  however,  remained  for  three  years  at  Paris,  in  the 
face  of  all  Europe,  as  the  intended  wife  of  the  French  King,  with- 
out objection  from  any  quarter,  and  was  only  at  last  sent  back  to 
Madrid  in  consequence  of  her  youth,  and  of  the  desire  of  the 
King  to  be  married  without  further  delay. 

Alliances  of  this  description  not  being  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  can  it  possibly  be  supposed  that  it  was 
intended  to  dbinherit  the  issue  of  such  marriages?  Did  any 
statesman  in  any  country  at  that  time  ever  imagine  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Princess  of  Orleans  would  have  been  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  because  the  King  might  have 
been  the  grandson  of  the  Regent?  But  what  were  the  Whig 
Government  of  England  about  at  this  juncture  ?  Nothwithstand- 
ing  their  cordial  entente  with  the  Regent  of  Orleans,  these  states- 
men would  never  have  permitted  the  most  valuable  stipulation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  be  invalidated  by  any  proceeding  which 
could  with  reason  or  justice  have  been  questioned.  Indeed,  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  of  Orleans  called  more  loudly  for  a 

Gotest  from  this  country,  thail  the  recent  alliance  of  the  Duke  of 
ontpensier  with  the  Infanta  Louisa ;  for,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  the  relations  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  the  Spanish 
Crown  must  necessarily  have  become  much  more  direct  and  in- 
timate, than  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  with  the  King  of  the  French.  But  if  Townshend  and  Wal- 
pole  regarded  the  double  marriage  in  question  without  objection 
on  their  part,  we  have  no  ground  to  imagine  that  its  character 
has  given  rise  to  any  different  feeling  respecting  it  in  the  minds 
of  the  Whigs  of  our  own  day.  Lord  John  Russell's  most  ela- 
borate contribution  to  our  historical  literature  is  a  work  in  which 
this  event  is  described,  and  in  which  he  has  no  other  remark  to 
make  upon  it  than  that '  Philip  V.  was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect 
of  recovering  the  family  ties,  and  giidng  a  Queen  to  France ; 
while  the  Regent  was  no  less  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  concili- 
ating the  only  enemy  who  had  ever  been  formidable  to  him,  and 
raising  his  daughter  to  the  throne  of  Spain.'* 


Hemoiri  of  the  Aflairt  of  Europe  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  vol.  i.  p.  547. 
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This  double  marriage^  therefore,  negotiated  so  early  after  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  with  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  trans- 
action, must  be  held  as  decisive  of  the  interpretadon  put  upon  the 
Treaty  by  those  best  able  to  comprehend  the  scope  of  its  pro- 
visions,  and  most  interested  in  enforcing  them. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  advert  to  other  marriages,  of 
which  there  have  been  several,  contracted  between  members  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  Royal  Families  in  the  last  centnry. 
None  of  these  met  with  any  opposition  at  the  time,  although 
all  were  more  or  less  at  variance  with  the  construction  now 
attempted  to  be  given  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  is  true 
that  right  may  still  be  preserved,  even  if  neglected,  or  not 
fully  exercised ;  but  when  we  find  during  a  long  course  of  years 
that  they  have  never  been  appealed  to,  or  noticed  in  a  single 
instance,  it  must  surely  tend  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  they 
have  no  existence. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  in  the  first  protest  which 
the  British  Minister  was  instructed,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1846,  to  present  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  against  the  marriage 
of  the  Infanta,  and  which  he  presented  accordingly,  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  The  measure^  is 
deprecated  as  seriously  afiecting  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and  as  likely  to  prove  highly  detrimental  to  the  poliucal  inde* 
pendence  of  Spain.  (^Correspondence,  p.  20.)  These  objections* 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  might,  at  all  events,  be  Intimately 
and  without  impropriety  urged  by  a  friendly  and  allied  state. 
But  in  the  protest  which  the  same  Minister  was  directed,  at  the 
close  of  the  same  month,  to  renew  and  to  enforce,  he  was  ordered 
publicly  and  solemnly  to  declare  the  incapacity,  disability,  and 
exclusion  of  the  issue  of  the  marriage  in  consequence  of  the  sti« 
pulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  {Ibid.  p.  29.)  Now,  it  ap- 
pears that  just  about  the  early  part  of  this  very  month  of  September, 
a  daily  journal  printed  at  Maorid,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Spanish 
Court,  had  made  that  notable  discovery  respecting  the  ill^ality 
of  these  marriages  which  had  escaped  the  penetration  of  all  the 
statesmen  and  all  the  political  writers  of  Europe  during  the  last 
century*  Is  it  possible  that  this  ProgreuUta  crotchet  should  have 
been  adopted  by  the  British  Government  as  the  foundation  of  a 
proceeding  so  serious  and  important  as  an  official  protest  against 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  established  in  a  foreign 
country?  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  Spain  has  lost  much  of 
her  ancient  pride  together  with  her  power ;  otherwise  a  British 
minister,  after  presenting  such  a  protest,  could  scarcely  have 


A  brief  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  will 
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serve  to  explain  tbe  cause  of  the  erroneoos  interpretation  of  tbo 
British  Government^  and  to  confirm  that  which  it  has  hitherto 
invariably  received. 

The  governing  principle  of  the  Treaty,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  succession  in  France  and  Spain,  is  the  permanent  separation 
of  the  two  crowns.  This  condition  was  exacted  by  England,  and, 
indeed,  was  made  by  her  a  sim  qud  non  of  peace.  The  separation 
was  to  be  effected  by  means  ot  reciprocal  Renunciations  on  the 
part  of  Philip  V.  and  his  descendants  of  the  throne  of  France, 
and  by  the  French  princes,  for  themselves  and  their  descendants, 
of  the  Spanish  crown. 

The  sixth  Article  sets  forth  that  ^  the  security  and  liberties 
of  Europe  will  by  no  means  bear  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
France  and  Spain  under  one  and  the  same  king;  and  it  had 
been  determined  that  the  evil  should  in  all  times  to  come  be 
obviated  by  means  of  Renunciations  drawn  in  the  most  effectual 
form  and  executed  in  the  most  solemn  manner.' 

After  the  insertion  at  length  of  the  Renunciations  and  all  the 
documents  connected  with  them,  the  article  of  the  Treaty  con- 
cludes by  declaring  that,  'Whereas  it  is  provided  and  settled  by 
the  preceding  Renunciation  (which  is  always  to  have  the  force  of 
a  pragmatical,  fundamental,  and  inviolable  law),  that  at  no  time 
whatever  either  the  Catholic  King  himself,  or  any  of  his  lineage, 
shall  seek  to  obtain  the  crown  of  France  or  ascend  the  throne 
thereof;  and  by  reciprocal  Renunciations  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  by  settlements  of  the  hereditary  succession  there,  tending  to 
the  same  purpose,  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  are  so  divided 
and  separated  from  each  other,  that  the  aforesaid  renunciations, 
and  the  other  transactions  relating  thereto,  remaining  in  force  and 
being  truly  and  faithfully  observed,  they  can  never  be  joined  in 
one.' 

From  the  terms  of  this  article  of  the  Treaty,  it  would  appear  that 
the  perpetual  separation  of  the  crowns  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
contracting  parties.  But  when  the  allies  found  it  necessary  to 
acknowledge  Philip  V.  as  King  of  Spain,  they  determined  not 
only  to  prevent  in  all  time  coming  the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
but  also  that,  on  failure  of  the  posterity  of  Philip,  the  whole 
Spanish  inheritance  should  pass  to  the  House  of  Savoy  in  prefer- 
ence  to  the  House  of  Austria.  To  secure  both  these  objects,  the 
renunciations  by  the  Duke  of  Berry  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as 
well  as  by  Philip  himself,  were  obviously  necessary. 

The  letters-patent  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  year  1700,  by  which 
he  reserved  all  the  rights  of  Philip  V.  to  the  throne  of  France, 
from  the  succession  to  which  he  was  no  further  removed  than  by 
the  life  of  a  delicate  child^  rendered  a  formal  renunciation  of 
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the  throne  of  France  by  that  prince  quite  indbpeOMUe ;  and 
in  like  manner  as  the  right  of  Philip  to  the  Spanish  crown, 
acknowledged  by  the  Treaty,  would  have  constituted  the  Duke  of 
Berry  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  his  natural  and  Intimate  heirs  on 
failure  of  his  own  posterity,  it  became  necessary,  in  ord^  to 
secure  the  perpetual  separation  of  the  two  crowns  and  the  erentnal 
succession  of  the  House  of  Savoy>  that  these  princes  should  also 
renounce  the  claims  derived  from  their  birth  or  from  any  other 
source  to  the  throne  of  Spain* 

In  the  Act  of  Renunciation  of  Philip  V.,  it  is  declared,  that — 

'  It  was  proposed  and  insist^  on  by  England,  and  it  was  agreed  to  on 
my  part  and  on  that  of  the  king  my  grandfather,  that,  for  ayoiding  at  any 
time  whatever  the  union  of  this  mouarchy  with  that  of  France,  and  tl4 
possibility  that  it  might  happen  in  any  case,  reciprocal  renunciations 
should  be  made  by  me,  and  for  all  my  descendants,  to  the  possibility  of 
succeeding  to  the  monarchy  of  France,  and  on  the  part  of  those  princes, 
and  of  all  their  race,  present  and  to  come,  to  that  of  succeeding  to  this 
monarchy ;  by  forming  a  proper  project  of  abdication  of  all  rights  which 
may  be  claimed  by  the  two  royal  houses  of  this  and  of  that  monarchy, 
as  to  their  succeeding  mutually  to  each  other,  by  separating,  by  the  l^;il 
means  of  my  renunciation,  my  branch  from  the  royal  stem  of  France, 
and  all  the  branches  of  France  from  the  stem  of  the  blood-royal  of 
Spain ;  by  taking  care  at  the  same  time,  in  pursuance  of  the  fundamental 
and  perpetual  maxim  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  per- 
suades and  justiHes  the  avoiding  in  all  cases  imaginable  the  union  of 
the  monarchy  of  France  with  that  of  Spain,  that  the  inconvenience 
should  likewise  be  provided  against,  lest,  in  default  of  my  issue,  the  case 
should  happen  that  this  monarchy  should  devolve  again  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  whose  dominions  and  dependencies,  even  without  the  union  of 
the  Empire,  would  make  it  formidable ;  a  motive  which,  at  other  times, 
made  it  justifiable  to  separate  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Austria  from  the  body  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  it  being  i^:reed  and 
settled  to  this  end  by  England  with  me,  and  with  the  king  my  grand- 
father, that  in  failure  of  me  and  of  my  issue,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and 
his  sons  and  descendants,  being  males,  born  in  constant  lawful  marriage, 
are  to  enter  upon  the  succession  of  this  monarchy.' 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  begins  his  Act  of  Renunciation  by 
'  consenting '  that  on  failure  of  Philip  V.,  and  of  his  descendants, 
the  crown  of  Spain  should  pass  over  to  the  House  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy;  for  otherwise,  as  it  has  already  been  observed,  on 
failure  of  the  line  of  Philip,  the  Duke  of  Berry  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  would  have  been  his  lawful  heirs.  Tlie  French  princes 
renounced  in  the  most  absolute  and  unconditional  manner,  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants,  all  right  or  title  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  especidly  declared  that  he  held 
himself,  his  children,  and  descendants  as  excluded  and  disabled, 
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absolutely  Imd  for  ever^  aad  without  limitation  or  distinction  of 
persons,  of  degrees^  and  of  sexes,  from  every  act  and  from  all 
rif^ht  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  And  be  ratifies  this 
exclusion  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  in  whatever  degree 
thej  may  happen  to  be,  and  in  what  manner  soever  the  succession 
may  fall  to  bis  linej  and  to  all  others,  whether  of  France  or 
Austria. 

Ample  and  effectual  as  this  Act  of  Renunciation  is>  we  must 
be  aware  that  it  could  only  be  intended  to  receive  its  practical 
application  on  the  extinction  of  the  whole  line,  male  and  female, 
of  Philip  y .  This  is  the  preliminary  condition  expressly  attached 
to  all  the  renunciations;  for  so  long  as  a  legitimate  repre« 
sentative  of  Philip  remained  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  the 
succession  could  not  be  open,  or  the  right  be  devolved  upon 
another  line. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  also,  that  the  object  of  the  Renunciation 
was,  in  reality,  two-fold :  first,  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  upon  the  same  head ;  and  secpndly,  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  the  line  of  Philip,  to  prevent  the  succession  of  any 
prince  of  French  blood,  or  of  the  House  of  Austria,  to  the  preju-* 
dice  of  the  family  of  Savoy. 

It  is  true,  that,  when  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  recognised  the 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  as  King  of  Spain,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  that  by  so  doing  the  succession  to  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain  was  virtually  established  in  the  same  line.  But  this  is  play- 
ing on  the  word  line*  Philip  was  constituted  the  head  and  source 
of  the  Spanish  branch  as  a  distinct  and  separate  line ;  and  sub- 
sequent marriages  could  not  affect  its  character,  or  in  any  manner 
restore  it  to  an  identity  with  the  line  of  France.  The  Branch 
of  Philip  was  'separated  by  the  legal  means  of  his  renunciation 
from  the  Royal  stem  of  France,  and  all  the  Branches  of  France 
from  the  stem  of  the  Blood  Royal  of  Spun.*  The  branches  wer6 
thenceforth  distinct  houses — in  the  eye  of  'public  law,'  as  distinct 
as  the  House  of  Orange  is  from  the  House  of  Braganaa.  We 
should  not  be  justified,  therefore,  in  affirming  that  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  with  the  Infanta  could  ever  cause 
the  sttoeession  to  fall  to  the  line  of  Orleans.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
example,  that  Queen  Isabella  should  be  succeeded  by  her  sister, 
and  that  the  Infanta  should  le<ive  an  only  son,  who^  bein^  King 
of  Spain,  should  die  without  issue.  Now,  if  the  succession  had 
passixl  to  the  line  of  Orleans,  this  prince  ought  to  be  succeeded 
by  his  nearest  kindred,  undes  or  cousins  of  that  House ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  such  would  not  be  ttie  case,  inasmuch  as  the  next  re* 
presentative  of  Philip  V.,  however  remote  in  blood,  would  un<- 
questionably  ascend  the  throne.    This  exclusion  of  the  French 
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princes  would  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  renunciatioii^  and  may,  per- 
haps, in  some  measure  have  been  contemplated  by  it  when  die 
Duke  of  Orleans  declared  himself  and  his  descendants  to  be  for 
ever  excluded  '  in  whatever  degree  we  may  happen  to  boj  and  in 
what  MANNER  ioever  the  succession  may  fall  to  our  line.'' 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that,  although  the  Emperor  took  no 
share  in  the  negotiations  at  Utrecht,  stipulations  were  entered 
into  by  the  contracting  parties  to  the  tteeXy,  by  which  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  Spanish  succession  were  disposed  of  in  a  very  sum- 
mary manner ;  and  that  the  situation  of  Austria  with  respect  to 
Spain  was  rendered  precisely  similar  to  that  of  France. 

Philip  v.,  after  reciting  his  renunciation  of  the  throne  of 
France,  declares 

^  that  there  also  shall  remain  excluded  reciprocally  from  the  succession 
to  the  monarchy  of  Spain  all  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  of  France  and  all 
their  lines,  existinff  and  future,  and  that  in  the  same  manner  remain 
excluded  all  the  I^rinces  male  and  female  of  the  House  of  Austria^ 
existing  and  to  come^  so  that  the  one  and  the  other,  by  no  foreseen  or 
unforeseen  case,  can  ever  succeed  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  the 
states  annexed  thereto,  or  that  hereafter  may  be  appended  to  ihiaxu* 

The  Duke  of  Orleans^  after  declaring  his  own  exclunon  and 
that  of  all  his  descendants  from  the  Spanish  throne,  in  what 
manner  soever  the  succession  may  fall  to  hisline^  goes  on  in  the 
very  same  sentence  to  say — 

*  and  to  all  others  whether  of  the  House  of  France  or  of  ^wJt  of  Austria^ 
and  of  all  the  descendants  both  of  the  one  and  the  otner  House^  which, 
as  it  is  said  and  supposed,  ought  likewise  to  hold  themselves  for  ever  cut 
off  and  excluded.* 

The  exclusion  of  Austria  is  taken  for  granted  in  all  the  acts 
annexed  to  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  the 
Emperor  himself,  in  the  third  article  of  bis  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain^  signed  at  Vienna  in  1725, 

<  cheerfully  accepts  and  consents  to  all  that  was  done,  sanctioned,  and 
settled  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  with  r^^d  to  the  right  and  order  of 
succession  to  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain.' 

In  the  fourth  article  of  the  same  treaty,  the  Emperor  declares 
that 

<  in  consequence  of  the  renunciation  he  had  himself  made,  and  in  con* 
sideration  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  having  renounced,  for  himself  and  his 
descendants,  all  his  riehts  and  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  ci  Spain, 
on  condition  that  neither  the  Emperor  nor  any  of  his  descendants 
should  ever  succeed  to  the  said  hingdom,  his  Imperial  Majesty  acknow- 
ledges Philip  V.  as  lawful  King  of  Spain,'  &c. 

Jt  thus  appears  that^  according  to  the  British  interpretation 
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of  the  treaties,  an  Archduke  would  have  been,  equally  with  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  prohibited  from  marrying  the 
Infanta;  the  House  of  Austria  being  equally  excluded  in  all 
time  coming,  and  in  what  manner  soever  ihe  succession  may  fall 
to  their  line. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  various  marriages  of  the  House 
of  Austria  which  have  since  taken  place  with  the  Spanish  Royal 
Family ;  but  as  a  proof  that  the  Emperor  did  not  think  himself 
precluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  or  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
from  contracting  such  marriages,  it  is  well  known  that  he  retained 
his  influence  over  the  Spanish  court  for  several  years  by  holding 
out  the  assurance  that  the  Archduchess  Maria-Theresa,  the  heiress 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  should  marry  the  Infant  Don  Carlos, 
the  presumptive  heir  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  who  subsequently 
became  King  of  Spain  under  the  title  of  Charles  III. ;  while 
the  sister  of  the  Archduchess  was  destined  for  the  Infant  Don 
Philip.  The  prospect  of  these  marriages  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  even  some  alarm  in  Europe,  especially  among  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire.  But  H.  Walpole,  when  reprobating 
this  supposed  intention,  in  the  House  of  Commons^  and  dwelling 
upon  the  danger  to  the  balance  of  power,  did  not  say  that  it  was 
opposed  to  the  stipulations  of  any  treaty.  It  has  been  described 
in  a  very  modem  work^  already  cited,  as  'a  project  which  flattered 
both  the  Emperor  and  the  Queen  of  Spain  wiih  the  notion  that 
their  issue  would  reign  over  Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy.'* 

But  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  main  object  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  was  to  prevent  the  too  close  and  intimate  union,  or,  as  it 
is  translated  by  the  author  of  the  *  Considerations '  with  all  the 
emphasis  of  capitals,  too  intimate  an  alliance  (nimis  arcta 
canfunctio)  between  France  and  Spain.  With  reference,  however, 
to  that  union  which  the  allied  powers  wished  to  prevent,  and 
which  it  is  supposed  may  now  again  be  produced  by  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  from  the 
whole  course  of  the  negotiations,  and  from  the  express  terms  of 
the  treaties,  that  the  only  union  the  allies  ever  had  in  view,  or 
intended  to  prohibit,  was  the  union  of  the  two  crowns.  This  they 
had  good  reason  to  fear,  both  from  the  letters  patent  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  year  1700,  and  from  the  acts  of  Philip  himself ;  and 
agaubst  this  they  effectually  provided  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
But  they  no  more  thought  of  prohibiting  treaties  of  marriage  than 
they  did  of  prohibiting  treaties  of  alliance  and  friendship  between 
the  two  royal  lines ;  and  we  know  perfectly  well  that  their  union 
might  be  cemented  as  closely  by  one  mode  as  by  the  other. 


*  Lord  John  RoMell :  <  Memoirs  of  Affain  of  Earope,'  toK  ii.  p.  30. 
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Perhaps,  indeed,  the  greatest  violatioa  of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  whidi  has  ever  taken  place  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Family  Compact,  concluded  in  1761  by  the  House  of  Boorboiu 
This  compact  endured  for  thirty  years>  without  any  formal  protest 
from  this  country,  although  not  without  great  dissatisfaction  and 
general  complaint.  At  the  dose  of  the  late  war,  and  by  a  sepa- 
rate article  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid  of  the  5th  of  July,  1814, 
we  obtained  from  Spain  the  obligation  'nerer  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  or  engagement  with  France  of  the  nature  of  that  known 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Family  Cinnpact.'  This  was  a 
much  better  security  against  the  too  close  and  intimate  union 
of  France  and  Spain  than  any  obstacles  Uirown  in  the  way 
of  treaties  of  marriage ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
advantage  we  have  acquired  as  the  result  of  our  Peninsular 
campaigns. 

The  acknowledgment  of  Philip  V.  and  his  descendants  as 
Kings  of  Spain  is  a  portion  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  funda- 
mental and  essential  as  the  separation  of  the  two  crowns,  or  the 
renunciation  of  the  princes.  There  is  no  prohibition,  or  even 
any  mention  made  in  the  treaty,  of  matrimonial  alliances ;  but 
the  Bourbons  of  France  and  Spain  are  left  perfectly  free  to  con* 
tract  these  after  the  manner  of  other  Royal  Houses.  The  silonce 
of  the  treaty,  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  those  who  were 
actually  concerned  in  framing  it,  sufficiently  prove  how  this 
matter  was  to  be  understood. 

The  Duchess  of  Montpensier  b  a  descendant  of  Philip  V., 
and  it  is  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  that  she  makes  good  her 
rights  as  presumptive  heiress  of  the  Spanish  throne.  To  attempt 
to  defeat  her  claims,  or  those  of  her  children,  <»i  account  of  a 
marriage  nowhere  prohibited  by  the  deed  which  calls  her  to  the 
succession,  would  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  them,  and  a 
violation  of  the  treaty  itself.  The  pretension  of  excluding,  by 
virtue  of  the  renunciations,  the  issue  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier 
and  the  Infanta  from  all  right  of  succession,  both  in  France  and  in 
Spain  also — in  one,  as  being  descended  from  Philip  V. — and  in 
the  other,  as  springing  from  the  Regent  of  Orleans — appears  so 
unreasonable  as  scarcely  to  merit  serious  attention. 

The  abrogation'of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Philip  V.-^wiiidi 
however  was  not  itself  established  until  after  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht — makes  no  material  difference  in  the  principle 
by  which  this  marriage  must  be  considered ;  for  although  it  places 
the  Infanta  nearer  to  the  succession,  it  does  not,  strictly  speaking, 
give  her  any  new  rights.  Unlike  the  princesses  of  France,  under 
the  Salic  Law,  the  Infanta  was  always  capable,  even  by  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  of  succeeding  to  the  throne^  although  the 
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prospect  of  that  inheritance  might  have  been  remote,  We  must, 
therefore^  in  principle  at  least,  regard  the  Infanta  and  her  rights 
in  the  same  light  as  we  should  have  done  had  all  the  male  de« 
«cendants  of  Philip  ceased  to  exist. 

It  is  certainly  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that,  by  the  failure 
of  the  whole  progeny  of  his  four  elder  brothers,  the  issue  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier  might  become  the  immediate  heirs  to  the 
throne  of  France.  But  this  event,  however  improbable^  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  various  stipulations  of  tr^ty^  which  expressly 
declare  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  shall  never  be 
united  upon  the  same  head,  or  in  one  and  the  same  line.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  same  principle  by  which  the  children 
of  the  Infanta  would  justly  be  admitted  to  carry  on  the  line  of 
Philip  V.  in  Spain  would  also  exclude  them  from  the  French 
succession.  But  if,  in  virtue  of  their  father's  rights,  the  issue  of 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier  and  the  Infanta  could  ever  be  called 
to  the  throne  of  France,  consistently  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  that  case  the  line  of  the  Infanta  would  cease 
to  reign  in  Spain,  and  the  next  lawful  representative  and  de* 
4Bcendant  of  Philip  Y .  would  succeed  to  that  throne. 

The  engagements  entered  into  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the 
contracting  parties ;  but  should  additional  securities  be  thought 
necessary,  it  is  probable  that  no  great  difficulty  would  be  found 
in  obtaining  such  provisions  as  would  effectually  meet  the  sup- 
posed contingency.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing our  treaty  rights,  these  are  questions  in  which,  after  all, 
Spain  possesses  the  chief  and  deepest  interest,  and  with  respect 
to  which  she  will  ultimately,  in  all  probability,  act  as  becomes 
a  sense  of  her  dignity  and  independence.  The  time  is  long 
since  past  when  other  powers  could  control  the  decision  of  a  great 
people  in  matters  of  policy  so  purely  national  and  domestic. 
England  and  France  have,  both  of  them,  changed  and  regu*- 
lated  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne,  in  the  manner 
which  appeared  best  suited  to  their  own  interests,  and  wel- 
fare;  and  Spain  herself  has  already  deprived  of  their  birth- 
right and  excluded  from  the  succession  the  nearest  male  heirs 
to  the  crown. 

In  the  disturbed  and  uncertain  state  in  which  that  country  is 
unhappily  placed  at  the  present  time,  and  is  but  too  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  years  to  come,  the  British  Protest  against  the  established 
order  of  succession  may,  perhaps,  excite  resistance  to  Queen  Isa* 
bella's  government  and  renew  the  horrors  of  civil  war ;  it  is, 
no  doubt,  well  calculated  to  do  so ;  but,  notwithstanding  such 
encouragement,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  even  the  most  pug- 
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nacious  of  mankind  would  venture  to  act  upon  thii  Protest,  and 
to  embark  England  in  hostilities  for  interests  comparativelj  so 
unimportant  in  anj  national  view. 

When  the  Duke  of  Orleans  declared  the  perpetual  ezclonon 
of  all  his  descendants,  male  and  female,  from  the  throne  of  Spain, 
in  whatever  manner  the  succession  might  fall  to  their  line,  it 
must  certainly  have  been  foreseen  that  intermarriages  at  some 
time  or  other  would,  or  at  least  might,  be  contracted  between  the 
different  branches  of  the  family  of  Bourbon.  Had  it  ever  been 
intended  to  prohibit  such  marriages,  and  to  exclude  dieir  issue 
from  the  succession,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  powers  by  whom  the  renunciations  were  exacted  from  the 
French  and  Spanish  princes^  as  well  as  from  the  House  of  Austria, 
to  have  announced  and  specified  these  objects.  In  proportion, 
then,  as  the  terms  of  the  renunciations  are  full,  precise,  and 
anxiously  minute  in  all  the  details  of  their  provisions,  the  more 
impossible  is  it  to  suppose  that  a  forfeiture  of  this  kind  shoold 
be  incurred  by  implication,  or  that  it  was  ever  intended  that 
such  consequences  should  ensue.  Had  this  intention  existed,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  the  parties  concerned  to  have  intro- 
duced a  condition  by  which  the  issue  of  these  marriages  should 
have  been  declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of 
either  country. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  France 
and  Spain,  notwithstanding  their  exhausted  state  and  their  desire 
of  peace,  would,  even  at  that  time,  have  been  brought  to  acqui- 
esce in  terms  so  degrading ;  and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that 
without  the  dear  obligation  of  any  treaty  they  should  consent  to 
do  so  now. 

Did  our  limits  admit  of  it,  we  should  desire  to  print  here  at 
length  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  all  the 
various  Declarations  and  Renunciations  incorporated  in  it;  for  we 
think  that  no  impartial  person  could  read  these  attentively  with- 
out being  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  article  had  no  other 
object  in  view,  than  to  perpetuate  by  means  of  reciprocal  renun- 
ciations the  separation  of  the  two  crowns;  and  on  the  failure  of 
the  line  of  Philip  V.  in  Spain,  to  secure  the  succession  of  the 
House  of  Savoy,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  Princes  of  France 
and  Austria. 


Abt. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscription  at  Behistan, 
decyphered  and  translated,  with  a  Memoir.  By  Major  H.  C. 
Rawlinson.  (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  Vol.  X. 
Part  I.)    London.  1846. 

2.  Ueber  die  Keilinschriften  der  ersten  und  ztoeiten  Gattung.  Von 
Chr.  Lassen  und  N.  L.  Westergaard.   Bonn.  1845. 

3.  On  the  Decyphering  of  the  second  AchcBmenian  or  Median 
species  of  Arrow-hetaded  Writing.  By  N.  L.  Westergaard. 
(Memoires  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord«)   Copenhagen.  1844. 

4.  BeitrQae  zur  Erhldrung  der  Persischen  Keilinschriften.  Von 
Adolf  Holtzmann.    Carlsruhe.  1845. 

5.  Die  Grahschrift  des  Darius  in  Nakshi  Rustam  erldutert.  Von 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Hitzig.    Zurich.  1847. 

6.  Lettres  de  M.  Botta  sur  les  D4couvertes  Khorsabad.  Publiees 
par  M.  J.  Mohl.    Paris.  1845. 

i^UR  design  in  the  following  article  is  to  communicate  to  our 


readers,  in  a  popular  form,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
historical  discoireries  of  modern  times.  The  success  of  Young 
and  of  Champollion  in  detecting  a  phonetic  language  in  the  mys- 
terious hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptian  monuments^  worked  out 
with  so  much  labour,  ingenuity,  and  sagacity  by  Wilkinson, 
Rosellini,  and  Lepsius,  and  so  fully  summed  up  by  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  has  been  followed  by  an  attempt  to  decypher  those 
singular  signs  and  characters  which  are  found  on  bricks,  on 
cylinders,  on  the  remains  of  ancient  building8>  and  on  the 
smoothed  surfaces  of  rocks,  from  the  Euphrates,  and  even  here 
and  there  in  Syria,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Persia.  We 
purpose  to  submit  the  results  of  these  interesting  inquiries,  rather 
than  the  slow  and  laborious  processes  of  investigation.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  a  critical  examination  of  the  whole  philology  of  the 
subject  would  require  an  acquaintance  with  Sanscrit  almost  as  inti- 
mate as  that  of  Wilson  or  of  Bopp ;  the  toil  and  acuteness  which 
Boumouf  has  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Zend ;  and,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  the  almost  universal  Orientalism  of  Lassen ; — secondly, 
were  we  gifted  with  all  these  powers  and  with  these  treasures  of 
knowledge,  we  should  still  doubt  whether  we  could  make  the 
subject,  within  our  prescribed  limits,  intelligible  to  the  majority 
of  our  readers. 

The  startling  part  of  this  discovery  is,  that  this  arrow-beaded 
writing,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  decyphered  without  that  aid 
which  suggested  to  the  ingenious  mind  of  Dr.  Young  the  first 
elements  of  hieroglyphic  interpretation.  There  is  no  Rosetta 
stone^  containing  a  transcript  of  the  same  inscription  in  a  known 
language*    It  was  the  Greek  version  which  induced  Dr.  Young 
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to  seek  out  in  the  corresponding:  lines  of  the  hierogljrphic  in- 
scription the  important,  and  repeatedly  recurring  royal  names  of 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra.  When  Major  Rawlinmi  writes  of  tri- 
linguar  inscriptions,  he  merely  means  different  forms  of  the  arrow- 
he^ed  character,  representing  the  same  text  according  to  different 
alphabets,  and  it  should  seem,  not  merely  different,  but  unaffi- 
liated langua^.  These  three  forms  have  been  commonly  called 
the  Babyloman,  the  Median,  and  the  Persian.  This  triumph 
of  patience  and  sagacity,  if,  in  spite  of  our  habits  of  prudent 
scepticism,  we  are  right  in  hailing  it  as  a  triumph,  has  this  lead- 
ing argument,  among  many  others,  in  its  favour.  Three  or  four 
persons  of  different  nations,  the  two  most  successful  without  con- 
nection or  common  understanding  with  each  other,  have  arrived 
at  results  on  all  main  points  so  singularly  coincident,  as  to  be  in- 
conceivable, except  on  the  supposition  of  their  commoq  truth. 
M.  Bournouf  at  Paris,  Professor  Lassen  at  Bonn,  with  M.  Wes- 
tergaard,  whom  we  will  venture  to  call»  without  disparagement^ 
Lassen*s  colleague  (a  Danish  Orientalist  of  great  leamii^,  espe- 
cially in  Sanscrit,  and  who  was  employed  for  four  years  at  tfae 
expense  of  his  government,  in  Utte  country  where  the  inscriptiofis 
are  chiefly  found) ;  and  lastly,  our  countryman,  Major  Rawlinsoa, 
whose  labours  at  Bagdad,  Persepolis,  and  Behistan,  have  recently 
appeared  under  the  sanction  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  London :  all 
these,  with  several  other  Oriental  scholars  of  note,  have  followed 
out  the  same  system  of  interpretation ;  and,  with  just  discrepancy 
enough  to  show  that  they  have  not  acted  in  concert,  have  read  the 
same  signs  into  the  same  names ;  agree  for  the  most  part  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  ancient  Perrian  language;  and,  in  abort, 
simultaneously  present  to  us  Darius  Hystaspes,  prodaiming  frran 
the  rocks  of  Behistan  and  the  buildings  of  Persepolis,  his  titles, 
his  history,  the  nations  over  whom  he  ruled^  the  rebels  whom  he 
subdued  ;  and  his  son  Xerxes  announcing  his  succession  to  the 
power  and  dominions  of  his  father. 

We  must  say,  that  if  all  this  be  but  a  fortunate  hasard ;  if  by 
assuming  that  certain  signs  are  the  equivalents  of  certain  letters, 
exactly  the  names,  which  we  might  expect^  come  out  from  the 
process;  if  the  right  letters  always  occur  in  the  right  parts 
of  the  words,  and  are  found  in  other  words,  composed  of 
the  same  elements ;  if  the  language  into  which  the  inscriptions 
are  thus  read,  bear  the  closest  analogy  in  words,  and  in  some 
respects  in  grammatical  construction,  to  the  2^nd,  and  iu  parent 
Sanscrit,  the  very  languages  to  which  we  should  first  have  had 
recourse;  if  everything  in  the  inscriptions  coincides  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  with  the  audientic  history,  yet  so  fsr 
differs,  as  in  some  points  to  be  more  full,  in  others  shows  just 
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tliat  i&mampmacy  winch  prorar  that  the  one  has  not  heen  made  up 
oat  of  the  other ;  if  all  this  be  fortuitous^  or  due  to  lucky  inge- 
nuity,  we  shall  begin  to  have  some  faith  in  the  old  atomic 
theory^  and  to  find  more  than  splendid  poetry  in  the  Democritean 
system  of  Lucretius.  Moreover,  there  is  in  the  present  case,  as 
yet>  no  appeal  to  that  strong  and  natural,  we  hardly  like  to  use 
the  word^  pardonable  religious  zeal,  which  has  so  often  bewildered 
devout  men  into  rash  and  hasty  conclusions.  So  far,  we  have  no- 
thing to  flatter  that  passion  for  Scriptural  illustration  to  which 
the  most  rationally  pious  are  hardly  superior ;  which,  from  the 
days  of  Wilford,  has  dazzled  our  eastern  scholars,  and  which, 
lending  to  the  events  of  Jewish  history  the  engrossing  importance 
they  possess  in  our  minds,  supposes  that  eastern  monuments  can 
have  no  other  conquests  or  captivities  to  record,  but  those  related 
in  our  sacred  writings ;  and  that  we  see  the  Israelites  in  every  sculp- 
ture, and  read  their  names  in  every  inscription.  In  truth,  in  these 
very  sculptures  at  Behistan,  on  which  have  now  been  discovered 
Darius  Hystaspes  and  his  subject  nations.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter 
beheld  Tiglath  Pileser  and  the  ten  captive  tribes.  The  number 
of  the  ten  prisoners  was  too  tempting  not  at  once  to  suggest  and 
confirm  the  illustration^  though  Porter's  imperfect  Biblical  know- 
ledge led  him  to  reckon  the  tribe  of  Levi-^whose  representative 
he  discovered  by  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  mitre — as  one  of  the  captive 
tribes.  Keppel,  on  the  other  hand,  imagining  that  one  of  the 
leading  figures  was  a  female,  readily  transplanted  another  scrip- 
tural scene  from  Snsa  to  Behistan,  and  without  hesitation  turned 
the  whole  train  into  Esther  supplicating  the  king  of  Persia  in 
behalf  of  her  countrymen.  All  these  fancies  pass  into  our  Pic- 
torial Bibles,  and  publications  of  that  class,  as  unquestionable 
truths ;  and  whoever  ventures  to  call  them  into  doubt  is  probably 
looked  on  as  a  sceptic,  a  rationalist,  a  neologist,  or  marked  with 
some  one  of  those  vague  opprobrious  appellations  which  are  now 
familiarized  in  popular  theology.  But  in  truth,  it  is  as  yet  only 
old  Herodotus  whose  veracity  has  been  so  singularly  confirmed 
hj  these  discoveries.  We  must  wait  for  any  important  lights  to  be 
thrown  on  the  Jewish  annals,  or  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, until  the  older  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  cuneiform  writings 
shall  have  been  compelled  to  reveal  tkeir  mysteries,  till  we  have 
an  alphabet  framed  out  of  their  more  complicated  system  of 
writing,  and  have  found  out  the  language  by  which  we  must  inter- 
pret their  meaning. 

To  Professor  Grotefend  belongs  undoubtedly  the  honour  of 
having  opened  the  way  to  later  and  more  brilliant  discoveries. 
He  first  made  out  certain  of  the  names  of  the  great  Achae- 
menian  dynasty,  Cyrus,  Hystaspes,  Darius,  Xerxes,    He  was 
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the  Young  of  cuneiform  interpretation.    These  cun^ibrm,  or 
arrow-headed  characters,  are  so  called  from  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  they  consist,  a  straight  line,  slightly  dii-ided  at 
the  top  like  the  notch  of  an  arrow,  and  ending  in  a  point,  so  as 
to  represent  a  kind  of  wedge ;  the  other  element  is  an  angle 
Professor  Grotefend  observed  that  a  number  of  these  wedges 
or  angles,  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  perpendicular  or  horizontal, 
grouped  together,  were  usually  divided  from  each  other  in  the 
Persepolitan  inscriptions  by  a  peculiar  sign  ;*  and  he  rightly  coo- 
cluded  that  each  of  these  groups  formed  a  letter.    These  letters 
were  read  in  their  uniform  direction  from  left  to  right  In  many  of 
these  inscriptions,  which  surmounted  the  sculptured  representati<Mis 
of  the  Persian  kings,  certain  words  were  of  constant  recurrence; 
these,  by  a  happy  conjecture,  confirmed  by  a  Pehlevi  inscription, 
which  had  been  interpreted  by  De  Sacy,  were  supposed  to  be  the 
titles;  one,  which  was  perpetually  repeated,  was  evidently  '  King.* 
The  first  word  in  most  of  the  inscriptions  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
distinct  and  peculiar,  and  in  all  probability  was  the  king^s  name. 
The  Pehlevi  inscription  led  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  of 
the  great  Achaemenian  race;  and  that  in  the  inscription  there 
were  two  names,  those  of  father  and  son.    Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
they  could  not  be,  for  they  did  not  begin  with  the  same  letter. 
Darius  and  Xerxes  corresponded  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
number  of  the  letters,  according  to  what  was  believed  to  be 
the  Persian  orthography  of  those  names,  and  Darius  and  Xerxes 
they  proved  to  be.    We  have  thus  hastily  given  the  earlier  steps 
which  led  to  the  identification  of  a  certain  number  of  letters. 
Grotefend's  discovery,  in  its  first  form,  was  printed  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Heeren*s  *  Ideen;'  his  more  mature  opinions  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  that  very  valuable  work,  whieh  is  familiar  to 
English  readers  in  the  Oxford  translation.   The  ready  attention  of 
the  continental  Orientalists  was  awakened ;  and  M.  St.  Martin,  M. 
Rask,  with  other  distinguished  scholars,  applied  themselves,  with 
greater  or  less  success,  to  enlarge  the  alphabet,  and  to  extend  the 
interpretation  of  the  various  words  which  grew  out  of  it  M« 
Boumouf,  at  Paris,  not  merely  contributed  his  own  sagadous  ob- 
servations to  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  but  individually  did  far 
more  for  its  advancement,  by  the  publication  of  his  Commentary 
on  the  Ya^na.    This  work,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  philology,  raised,  as  it  were,  the  Zend  into  the  rank  of 
a  regular  and  naturally  developed  language ;  explained  its  analo- 
gies with,  and  traced  its  systematic  divergencies  from  the  Sanscrit ; 


*  In  one  of  the  works  before  uf  Tychwn  and  Bp.  Munter  are  laid  to  bare  first  dii- 
corned  this  important  sign, 
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followed  out  all  its  grammatical  forms^  and  reduced  its  inflexions 
to  order  and  uniformity.  Out  of  these  inquiries  has  grown  a  ra- 
tionsd,  though  of  course  to  a  certain  degree  conjectural,  theory  of 
the  old  Persic  of  the  inscriptions,  which  in  many  respects  is  faith - 
-fully  represented  by  the  later  Zend ;  in  others  preserves  the  pecu- 
lianties  of  a  more  ancient,  and,  according  to  the  universal  rule,  a 
more  regularly  constructed  language.  Professor  Lassen,  at  Bonn, 
the  pupil  (and  the  teacher  we  presume  to  sav)  of  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
the  heir  of  his  treasures  of  knowledge,  and  his  Sanscrit  executor, 
and  who  promises  to  accomplish  far  more  than  the  magnificent 
schemes  of  that  distinguished  scholar,  had  applied  himself  with 
bis  usual  energy  to  this  new  branch  of  eastern  learning.  His 
alphabet  was  far  more  complete  than  any  which  had  been  con- 
structed before ;  and  coincides  with  the  final  conclusions  of  Major 
Rawlinson,  to  an  extent  singularly  satisfactory  to  all  who  have 
carefully  traced  the  progress  of  the  discovery. 

But  while  the  continental  scholars,  with  the  exception  of 
M.  Westergaard,  were  .working  in  their  quiet  studies  on  copies 
of  the  inscriptions  of  greater  or  less  accuracy — from  those  of 
Chardin  and  Le  Bruyn  to  those  of  Niebuhr,  Ker  Porter,  and 
Claudius  Rich — by  some  happy  fortune  a  young  officer  of  the 
East  India  Company's  army,  not  behind  any  German  recluse  in 
antiquarian  zeal,  was  attached  to  our  mission  in  Persia.  Mr. 
Hawlinson  seems  to  have  been  seized  with  that  adventurous  and 
persevering  passion  for  Persian  antiquities  which  allows  no  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  knowledge  to  escape,  and  is  deterred  by  no 
difficulty*  His  papers  on  Iranian  geography,  and  on  the  sites  of 
the  famous  old  cities  of  the  great  Persian  monarchy,  which  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  show  a  mind  of  bold  originality  as  well  as 
indefatigable  industry.  That  during  such  a  life  he  should  have  ac- 
quired so  much  learnings  is  more  astonishing,  than  that  he  should 
be  found  occasionally  at  fault,  especially  considering  the  difficulty 
— we  should  have  supposed  the  impossibility — of  obtaining  the 
necessary  books  at  the  time  when  they  were  indispensable  to  his 
inquiries.  If  we  express  ourselves  as  unconvinced  by  one  at  least 
of  his  geographical  theories,  that  of  a  double  Susa,  we  must,  on 
the  other  hand,  pay  to  his  Memoir  on  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Ecbatana  of  Southern  Media,  the 
homage  of  a  careful  investigation,  before  we  reject  a  notion  which, 
however  at  first  sight  improbable,  is  supported  by  such  solid 
argument,  illustrated  by  so  much  local  knowledge,  and  which 
solves  so  many  perplexing  difficulties  in  ancient  history.  At  all 
events,  the  Memoirs  by  Major  Rawlinson  are  among  the  most 
valuable  published  by  that  useful  Society. 
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The  disadvantage  of  Major  RawlinsonV  insulated  position,  in 
the  midst  of  modern  Persia,  remote  from  books  and  from  inter- 
course with  learned  men,  though  itmaj  have  retarded  his  progress 
and  increased  his  personal  labours  and  difficulties,  has  nevertheless 
been  extremely  fortunate  as  regards  the  authority  with  which  the 
discoveries  appear  before  the  world.  We  have  already  touched 
on  this  point — the  weight  which  belong  to  the  consent  of  inde- 
pendent inquirers.  We  must  allow  Major  Rawlinson  himself  to 
describe  the  commencement  of  bis  labours ;  assuring  our  readers 
that,  throughout  his  Memoir,  there  is  the  utmost  fairness  and 
candour  towards  his  coadjutors  in  this  learned  enterprise,  an 
honourable  disposition  to  award  to  them  the  full  praise  for  their 
contributions  to  the  common  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  a  manly 
and  unboastful  assertion  of  his  own  originality,  as  far  as  he  can 
fairly  claim  it.  Our  readers  must  observe  that  this  is  an  eztrad 
from  a  Memoir  written  in  1839 : — 

*  It  was  in  the  year  1836  that  I  first  undertook  the  investigation  of 
the  Cuneiform  character;  I  was  at  that  time  only  aware  that  Profeaaar 
Grotefend  had  deciphered  some  of  the  names  of  the  early  sovereigBS  of 
tlie  house  of  Achvmenes,  but  in  my  isolated  position  at  Kermanshah, 
on  the  western  frontier  of  Persia,  I  could  neither  obtain  a  copy  of 
his  alphabet  nor  could  I  discover  what  particular  inscriptions  he  had 
examined.  The  first  materials  which  1  submitted  to  analysis  were  the 
sculptured  tablets  of  Hamddau,  carefully  and  accurately  copied  by  myself 
upon  the  spot,  and  I  afterwards  found  that  I  had  thus,  by  a  singular 
accident,  selected  the  moat  favourable  inscriptions  of  the  class  whicii 
existed  in  all  Persia  for  resolving  the  difficulties  of  an  unknown  cha- 
racter. 

*  These  tablets  consisted  of  two  trilingual  inscriptions,  engraved  by 
Darius  Hystaspes,  and  by  his  son  Xeries ;  they  commenced  with  the 

,  same  invocation  to  Ormazd  (with  the  exception  of  a  single  epithet 
omitted  in  the  tablet  of  Darius),  they  contain  the  same  enumeration  of 
the  royal  titles,  and  the  same  statement  of  paternity  and  family ;  and,  in 
fact,  they  are  identical,  except  in  the  names  of  the  kings  and  in  those 
of  their  respective  fathers.  When  I  proceeded,  therefore,  to  compare 
and  interline  the  two  inscriptions — or  rather  the  Persian  columns  of  the 
two  inscriptions — (for  as  the  compartments  exhibiting  the  inscription  in 
the  Persian  language  occupied  the  principal  place  m  the  tablets,  and 
were  engraved  in  the  least  complicated  of  the  three  classes  of  Cuneiform 
writing,  they  were  naturally  first  submitted  to  examination) — I  found 
that  the  characters  coincided  throughout,  except  in  certain  particular 
groups;  audit  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  groups  which 
were  thus  brought  out  and  individualized  must  represent  proper  names. 
I  further  remarked  that  there  were  but  three  of  these  distinct  groups  in 
the  two  inscriptions ;  for  the  group  which  occupied  the  second  place  in 
one  inscription,  and  which  from  its  position  suggested  the  idea  of  its 
representing  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  king  who  was  there  comme- 
morated, 
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morafed,  corresponded  with  the  group  which  occupied  the  first  place  in 
the  other  inscription,  and  thus  not  only  served  determinately  to  connect 
the  two  inscriptions  together,  hut,  assuming  the  groups  to  represent 
proper  names,  appeared  also  to  indicate  a  genealogical  succession.  The 
natural  inference  was,  that  in  these  three  groups  of  characters  I  had 
obtained  the  proper  names  belonging  to  three  consecutive  generations  of 
the  Persian  monarchy ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  first  three  names 
of  Hystaspes,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  which  I  applied  at  hazard  to  the 
three  groups,  according  to  the  succession,  proved  to  answer  in  all  respects 
satisfactorily,  and  were  in  fact  the  true  identifications.' — Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x.,  part  i,  pp.  4-6* 

In  the  period  between  the  year  1835  and  1839  Major  Raw- 
linson^  being  chiefly  resident  at  Bagdad,  received  information 
from  time  to  time  of  the  improvements  which  had  been  made  in 
Europe  on  the  imperfect  alphabet  of  Grotefend — he  obtained  a 
copy  of  Bournouf Commentary  on  the  Yaqna — pursued  his  own 
Sanscrit  studies — improved  his  knowledge  of  Pehlevi  from  Dr. 
Muller*s  Memoir  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  of  1839 — and^  in  the 
same  year,  was  delighted  to  receive  the  alphabet  of  Professor 
Lassen,  of  which  he  writes  in  these  terms : — 

*  Although,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Professor's  labours  have  been  of  no 
further  assistance  to  me  than  in  adding  one  new  character  to  my  alphabet, 
and  in  confirming  opinions  which  were  sometimes  conjectural,  and 
which  generally  required  verification ;  yet,  as  the  improvements  which 
his  system  of  interpretation  makes  upon  the  alphabet  employed  by 
M.  Boumouf  appear  to  have  preceded  not  only  the  announcement  but 
the  adoption  of  my  own  views,  I  cannot  pretend  to  contest  with  him  the 
priority  of  alphabetical  discovery.' 

Above  all.  Major  Rawlinson  was  able  on  the  spot  to  re-examine 
almost  all  the  most  important  inscriptions;  those  at  Behistan, 
at  Persepolis,  and  that  of  Xerxes  at  Van. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  year  1839  Major  Rawlinson's  peaceful 
studies  were  suddenly  broken  off  at  the  summons  of  professional 
duty.  H'kB  talents  were  to  be  employed  in  an  'arduous  and 
responsible  office  in  Afghanistan the  study  of  the  campaigns  of 
Darius  the  Great  against  his  insurgent  subjects,  as  recorded  on 
the  rock-hewn  tablets  of  the  old  cities  of  Persia,  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  disasters  and  triumphs  of  real  war — cuneiform  inscriptions 
relating  to  events  which  happened  five-and-twenty  centuries  ago, 
for  despatches  in  plain  English,  on  which  might  perhaps  depend 
the  fate  of  a  greater  eastern  empire  than  that  of  Darius. 

Major  Rswlinson  returned  to  Bagdad  in  1843.  <  My  interest  in 
the  inscriptions  had  never  flagged ;  it  was  sharpened  perhaps  by 
the  accidents  that  had  so  long  operated  to  delay  its  gratification ' 
(p.  14).  He  resumed  his  studies  with  fresh  zeal ;  no  doubt  the 
growing  conviction,  established  by  the  concurrence  of  European 
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scholars  in  all  its  leading  principles,  as  to  the  truth  and  value  of 
his  discoverj,  could  not  but  excite  an  energetic  mind  to  embark 
still  more  ardently  in  a  pursuit  which  had  already  taken  such 
possession  of  it.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  encounter  M.  Wester- 
gaard,  who  had  been  travelling  in  Persia  during  1843,  and  whose 
copies  of  some  of  the  inscriptions  possessed  that  superiority  which 
necessarily  belongs  to  a  person  who  knows  what  he  is  copying, 
and  who  feels  the  importance  of  the  most  precise  accuracy. 

It  is  the  result  of  these  renewed  inquiries  of  Major  Rawlinson 
which  fills  a  whole  Number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  And  though  not  yet  complete,  since  it  contains  suffi- 
cient matter  of  such  high  interest  to  fill  our  paper,  we  arc  un- 
willing to  delay  the  welcome  communication  to  the  readers  of  our 
Review. 

Our  account  of  the  actual  historical  discoveries  by  means  of  the 
Cuneiform  inscriptions  must  reverse  the  order  of  events,  and  trace 
upward  the  course  of  time.  It  is  the  order  prescribed  by  the 
discoveries  themselves,  which  start  from  the  later  reigns  of  the 
Achaemenian  kings,  and  only  through  well-grounded  knowledge 
of  the  Persic  form  of  the  arrow-headed  character  and  of  the 
old  Persic  language,  can  slowly  ascend  through  the  intervening 
Median  dynasties,  with  their  peculiar  alphabet,  and  yet  imper- 
fectly conjectured  language,  up  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  empires — with  their  still  more  difficult,  com- 
plicated, and  it  should  seem  five-fold  varieties  of  character — and 
their  language,  the  descent  of  which,  whether  from  the  Semitic 
or  Indian  family,  is  yet  an  unresolved  problem.  One  inscription 
alone,  and  that  we  find  contested  by  Lassen,  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered relating  to  the  great  founder  of  the  Achsemenian  dynasty, 
Cyrus.  It  is  the  brief  memorial  on  his  supposed  tomb  at 
Murghab,  where  the  author  of  Hajji  Baba  first,  and  afterwards 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  adopting  the  same  view,  have  placed  the  famous 
city  of  Pasargadse.  Amcmg  these  ruins  Mr.  Morier  found  a 
small  building,  roofed  with  stone,  with  a  low  door,  singularly 
corresponding  with  the  description  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  which 
Arrian  has  given  on  the  authority  of  Aristobulus.  This  tomb, 
on  account  of  its  golden  coffin  and  other  treasures,  had  been 

}>lundered  by  Polymachus,  one  of  Alexander's  officers — a  sacri- 
ege  which  tjie  indignant  Alexander  punished  by  the  death  of 
iu  perpetrator.  Ker  Porter  not  merely  remarks  the  peculiarity 
of  the  stone  roof,  which  seems  to  have  struck  Aristobulus,  and 
is  found  in  the  existing  monument,  but  goes  so  far  as  to  say  : — 
'  The  small  dimensions  of  the  door  (that  a  tall  man  could  not 
enter  without  stooping)  are  the  same  in  the  description  and  the 
place ;  and  the  holes  in  the  floor  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
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chamber^  are  just  in  the  positions,  and  at  the  same  distances,  to 
admit  the  iron  fastenings  which  secured  the  golden  coffin.  Had 
it  been  cased  in  a  slone  sarcophagus,  like  those  at  Nakshi  Rus- 
stam»  doubtless  that  would  have  remained ;  giving  no  motive  to 
the  qupidity  which  rifled  the  tomb  to  remove  that  also.'  {Travels^ 
vol.  i.  p.  503.)  In  the  tomb  itself,  Ker  Porter  'searched  for 
some  trace  of  a  Cuneiform  inscription,  but  in  vain.'  But  he 
adds,  *  there  is  an  inscription,  written  in  the  Cuneiform  or  arrow- 
headed  character,  which  is  generally  met  with  on  all  the  pillars, 
&c.  of  the  place,  and  without  the  deviation  of  a  single  cur\*e.'  (Sir 
Robert's  is  a  singularly  inaccurate  phrase  as  applied  to  writing 
distinguished  by  being  without  cunes.)  This  brief  inscription 
had  been  read  by  Professor  Grotefend  before  the  publication  of 
Porter's  Travels  (in  18*21),  and  was  copied  into  that  work.  It 
ran  thus,  accordiug  to  his  version  :— 

Dominus'  Cyrus  Rex  Orbis  Rector. 
Lord  C3TUS,  King,  Ruler  of  the  World. 

Lassen,  and  the  later  interpreters,  read  and  translate  as  follows 

Adam  Qurus  Ksajathija  Hakmanasija. 
Ego  Cyrus  Rex  Aclwemenius. 

Lassen  has  pointed  out  the  analogy  between  the  Qurus,  the  royal 
name  among  the  Iranian  races,  and  the  mythic  Kuru  of  India. 
But  the  Professor  proceeds  not  merely  to  call  in  question  the 
identity  of  the  tomb  with  that  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  also  to 
deny  that  the  site  of  Pasargadse  is  to  be  found  at  Murghab.  His 
arguments  are  to  us  altogether  unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place, 
be  seems  to  assume  (in  direct  contradiction  to  Porter's  account, 
cited  above)  that  the  inscription  is  found  on  the  monument  itself. 
It  is  read  five  times  on  the  pilasters  and  other  parts  of  the  adja- 
cent buildings,  but  nowhere  within  or  upon  the  tomb.  Lassen 
argues,  in  the  nest  place,  from  the  modest  simplicity  of  the  in- 
scription, in  which  Cyrus  assumes  neither  the  title  of  the  Great 
King  nor  of  the  King  of  Kings,  the  usual  style  of  the  later  Per- 
sian monarchs.  But  there  can  be  no  just  conclusion  from  the 
more  pompous  usage  of  later  kings,  especially  those  of  question- 
able title  like  Darius  and  his  weaker  descendants,  against  the 
simpler  and  therefore  grander  form  being  that  of  the  Father  of  the 
Mpnarchy.  True  Asiatic  greatness  may  have  been  as  unostenta- 
tious as  European,  especially  among  the  rude  mountaineers  of 
Persia  properly  so  called.  The  monumental  inscription  pre- 
served by  Arrian  (Anab.  vi.  29)  and  Strabo  (xv.  3),  though  pro- 
fessing to  be  accurately  translated  from  the  Persian,  has  some- 
thing of  a  Greek  cast:  D,  AN0PflnE,  EFCl  KTP02  EIMI 
O  KAMBY20T,  O  THN  APXHN  KATAITHSAME- 

N02, 
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N02.  KAI  TH2  A2IA2  BA2IAET2A2.  MH  OYN 
OeONEI  MOI  TOT  MNHMAT02.  Eren  this  inscription 
does  not  contain  either  of  the  more  splendid  titles  characteristic  of 
the  later  sovereigns.  One  of  those  occurs,  indeed,  in  the  briefer 
copj,  but  is  there  manifestly  used  to  eke  out  the  hexameter : 

From  this  and  from  some  geographical  and  antiquarian  argu- 
ments, which  appear  to  us  of  no  great  weight,  Lassen  concludes 
that  Pasargada^  was  not  at  Murghab  ;  that  the  inscription  relates 
to  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  that  the  buildings  and  monuments  were 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  mother  Parysatis.  Westergaard^ 
however,  who  has  been  in  the  country,  is  not  inclined  altogether 
to  displace  Pasargadse  ;  and  he  holds  that  the  monument  belongs 
to  the  older  Cyrus,  though  he  adopts  Lassen*8  theory  as  to  the 
later  date  of  the  circumjacent  buildings. 

Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  of  whose  reign  so  considerable  a 
part  was  occupied  by  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  as  might  be  ex- 

fected,  does  not  appear  among  the  Persian  monumental  records, 
t  is  with  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  that  the  inscriptions 
commence  in  their  historic  character,  and,  as  far  as  yet  has  been 
discovered^  they  almost  terminate  with  his  son  Xerxes.  All  the 
later  ones  are  brief  and  of  less  importance.  In  almost  every  part 
of  the  great  kingdom  of  Persia,  where  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered,  they  are  commemorative  of  Darius. 

*  To  this  monarch,  insatiable  in  his  thirst  of  conquest,  magnificent  in 
his  tastes,  and  possessed  of  an  unlimited  power,  we  are  indebted  for  all 
.  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  Paleography  of  Persia.  Imbued,  as  it  ap- 
pears, with  an  ardent  passion  for  monumental  fame,  he  was  not  content 
to  inscribe  the  palaces  of  his  foundatioa  at  Persepolis  with  a  legend 
commemorative  of  their  erection,  or  with  prayers  invoking  the  guardian- 
ship of  Ormazd  and  his  angels,  but  he  lavished  an  elaborate  workman- 
ship on  historic  and  geographic  records  in  various  quarters  of  his 
empire,  which  evince  considerable  political  forethought,  an  earnest  re- 
gard for  truth,  and  an  ambition,  natural  and  hardly  to  be  quarrelled 
with,  to  transmit  the  glories  of  his  reign  to  future  generations,  to  guide 
their  conduct,  and  invite  their  emulation.  At  Persepolis,  in  the  high 
place  of  Persian  power,  he  aspired  to  elevate  the  moral  feelings  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  secure  their  future  dominancy  in  Asia,  by  ostenta- 
tiously displaying  to  them  their  superiority  over  the  feudatory  provinces 
of  the  empire }  while  upon  the  sacred  rock  of  Baghist^n  he  addressed 
himself,  in  the  style  of  an  historian,  to  collect  the  genealogical  traditions 
of  his  race,  to  describe  the  extent  and  power  of  his  kingdom,  and  to 
relate,  with  a  perspicuous  brevity  worthy  of  imitation,  the  leading  in- 
cidents of  his  reign.  We  are  hardly  prepared,  indeed,  in  the  narrative 
of  an  Eastern  despot,  to  meet  with  the  dignified  simplicity,  the  truthful- 
nest, 
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neis,  and  sdf-dettial  irhich  characterise  thife  curious  record.  His  grave 
relation  of  the  means  by  which,  under  the  care  and  favour  of  a  benefi- 
cent Providence,  the  crown  of  Persia  first  fell  into  his  hands,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  subsequently  established  his  authority,  by  the  suc- 
cessive overthrow  of  the  rebels  who  opposed  hira,  contrasts  most  strongly, 
but  most  favourably,  with  the  usual  emptiness  of  Oriental  hyperbole. 
In  addition  to  these  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  and  Behistan,  we  have 
another  record  of  the  royalty  of  Darius  at  Hamadan ;  and  the  extensive 
tablets  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  which  have  been  lately  copied,  contain 
further  particulars  of  his  descent  and  territorial  acquisitions,  together 
with  a  last  solemn  address  to  the  nationality  of  his  countrymen,  in- 
scribed by  way  of  epitaph  on  his  rock-hewn  sepulchre.' — pp.  47, 48. 

The  inscriptions  to  the  fame  of  Darius  are  almost  invariably 
in  three  characters,  or  rather  three  forms  of  the  Cuneiform  charac- 
ters— the  Assyrian,  or  Babylonian,  the  Median,  and  the  Persian, 
— and  in  three  distinct  languages,  as  though  addressed  to  three 
different  races  of  his  subjects.  Of  these  the  long  inscription  of 
400  lines  at  Behistan  (or,  as  it  appears  in  most  maps  and  books 
of  travels,  Bisutun),  translated  by  Major  Rawlinson,  is  by  far 
the  most  full  and  remarkable ;  and  coincident  in  every  respect, 
as  far  as  the  historical  circumstances  and  the  enumeration  of  the 
subject  nations,  with  those  at  Persepolis,  and  with  the  monu- 
mental inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  near  PenJepolis. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  Behistan  inscription  it 
may  be  well  to  save  our  readers  the  trouble  of  referring  to  various 
books  of  travels  and  to  other  authorities,  and  briefly  to  indicate 
the  situation  and  nature  of  the  place  where  it  is  found.  In  the 
midst  of  ancient  Media  (at  no  very  great  distance  from  the 
modern  city  of  Kermanshah)  are  found  the  ruins  now  called 
Bisutun.  This  word  is,  no  doubt,  a  corruption  of  Bostan,  the 
place  of  gardens.  Baghistan,  the  old  Persian,  has  the  same  sense ; 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  from  Ctesias  a  description  of  the 
suburbs  of  Baghistan,  so  exactly  corresponding  with  the  actual 
existing  state  of  Bisutun,  that  it  is  difficult  to  question  their 
identity.  Queen  Semiramis,  according  to  the  account  in  Dio- 
dorus, marched  with  a  large  force  into  Media,  and  encamped 
near  the  hill  of  Baghistan.  On  the  plain  below  the  hill  she  laid 
out  a  paradise  or  park  of  twelve  stadia  in  circuit.  It  was  watered 
by  a  large  and  copious  fountaih.  On  the  mountain  of  Baghistan 
stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (i.  e.  of  Ormazd,  the  supreme  God). 
The  mountain  rose  precipitously  to  a  height  of  seventeen  stadia. 
The  lower  part  of  the  rock  she  scarped,  and  caused  her  own  image, 
with  a  hundred  of  her  guards,  to  be  sculptured  on  the  rock, 
with  an  inscription  in  Syrian  characters  (Diodor.  Sic.  II.  p.  13)^ 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  Baghistan  of  Ctesias  in  the 
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Biiatun  of  modern  travellers.  A  view  of  the  mountain  may  be  seen 
in  Ker  Porters  work,  who,  whate>'er  opinion  roaj  be  formed  as  to 
his  general  merits  as  a  traveller,  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  an  excellent  and  accurate  draughtsman. 

'The  precipitous  rock/  observes  Major  Rawlineon  (in  a  Memoir 
published  by  flie  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  113),  *aevcn- 
teeu  stadia  iiigb,  facing  the  garden,  the  large  spring  gushing  out  bom 
the  foot  of  the  precipice  and  watering  the  adjoiniug  plain»  and 
smoothening  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rock — all  convey  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  present  appearance  of  Bisutun  ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
sculptures  of  Semiramis  and  the  inscription  in  Syriac  characters?  l^kre 
are  only  two  tablets  at  Bisutun,  the  one  nearly  destroyed,  which  contsiBS 
a  Greek  inscription,  declaring  it  to  be  the  work  of  Gotarzcs ;  the  odier 
a  Persepolitan  sculpture,  which  is  adorned  with  nearly  1000  lines  <i€ 
CuQeiforiu  writing,  exhibiting  the  religious  vows  of  Darius  Ilystaspes 
after  his  return  from  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  on  the  revolt  of  its 
governor,  Nebukodrossor,  the  son  of  Nebftnct.*' 

The  Greek  tablet  is,  doubtless,  of  a  much  later  date ;  but  it  'is 
inconceivable  that  Ctesias,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Artaxcrxes 
Mnemon,  should  have  transformed  Darius  Hjstaspes  with  his 
captive  rebels  or  subjects^  of  which  ten  only  appear,  into  Semira- 
mis and  her  hundred  guards,*  even  making  due  allowance  for  the 
legendary  or  mythic  character  of  that  famous  queen.  Nor  can 
he  well  have  confounded  Cuneiform  writing  with  Syriac  charac- 
ters. Major  Rawlinson  solves  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  the 
statue,  and  what  Isidore  of  Charax  calls  a  pillar  of  Semiramis, 
did  likewise  exist  on  the  rock^  but  that  they  have  perished,  per* 
haps  at  the  time  of  the  works  executed  on  the  spot  by  one  of  the 
Sassanian  kings.  But,  however  metamorphosed  by  the  won- 
dering Greek  into  Semiramis  with  her  guard,  as  in  later  days  by 
Porter  into  Tiglath  Pileser  and  the  captive  Israelites,  and  by 


men  —  Darius  Hystaspes  now  asserts  himself  as  the  proud 
leading  figure  of  this  bold  sculpture,  with  his  Fen*er,  or  protect- 
ing spirit,  perhaps  the  mighty  Auramazd  himself,  floating  above 
him  in  the  air,  and  with  his  bowman  and  his  spearman  behind. 
With  one  foot  he  is  trampling  on  one  prostrate  rebel,  and  the 
pine  other  fettered  captives  are  linked  together  in  a  row  before  him. 
Darius  appeals  to  the  inscription,  which  he  set  up  in  three 
languages  in  order  to  preserve  the  imperishable  memorial  of  his 
great  deeds,  on  which  generation  after  generation  has  gazed  in 
inquiring  wonder  for  centuries,  and  which  at  length  has  revealed 
itself  to  an  officer  holding  a  commission  under  a  commercial 
connpany,  from  an  island  the  existence  of  which  the  great  king  as 
little  dreamed  of  as  of  a  kingdom  in  the  moon. 


Keppel  into  Abasuerus  with  Esther 
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We  have  observed  how  remarkably  true  the  inscriptions,  espe- 
cially that  of  Behistan,  are  to  history :  the  particular  points  and 
the  extent  in  which  they  depart  from  it  are  still  more  remarkable. 
The  discrepancies  indeed  are  less  likely  to  raise  suspicion  than 
what  in  one  or  two  instances,  at  least,  appear  to  us  to  be  su<^ 
close  coincidences  as  to  look  like  suggestions  from  established 
historic  facts. 

But  the  most  curious  and  least  suspicious  of  these  coincidences 
is  that  where  Herodotus  is  to  some  d^ree  at  issue  with  himself. 
The  inscriptions  on  this  point  take  the  view  which  of  course  was 
that  of  Darius  himself ;  it  is  the  history,  as  it  would  appear  by  royal 
order — be  proclaimed  to  his  subjects  and  perpetuated  to  posterity. 
If  the  long  and  particular  account  of  the  accession  of  Darius  in 
Herodotus  (Thalia,  67, 88)  stood  alone  as  a  fragment  of  a  lost  or 
imperfect  history,  Darius  would  seem  to  have  had  no  hereditary 
claim  whatever  to  the  throne.  He  is  there  represented  as  a  bold 
and  artful  usurper,  or  at  best  a  sovereign  elected  by  the  free  choice 
of  the  great  dominant  Persian  families  to  the  throne  of  Cyrus.  He 
does  not  appear  even  as  belonging  to  a  Persian  House  of  Orleans, 
head  of  another  branch  of  the  royal  blood,  and  so  ascending  a 
vacant  throne,  occupied  in  his  case,  it  is  true,  by  an  impostor,  but 
that  impostor  unpopular  chiefly  for  his  ultramontane  opinions,  and 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  a  tool  of  the  priesthood.  Darius  ascends 
this  throne,  with  his  horse,  or  rather  with  his  groom,  playing,  in  those 
more  primitive  times,  the  part  which  in  our  days  belongs  to  wealthy 
and  influential  bankers.  And  all  this  not  after  a  tumultuous  and 
secret  debate,  but  a  quiet  and  public  argument  whether  the  great 
kingdom  was  to  become  a  republic,  a  military  aristocracy,  or  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  It  is  true  that,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  his 
narrative,  the  elaborate  pleadings  in  favour  of  the  three  forms  of 
government,  good  old  Herodotus  acknowledges  that  many  of  his 
Greek  readers,  or  rather  hearers,  shook  their  heads  at  the  impro- 
bability of  such  things  going  on  in  Persia;  nevertheless  he 
adheres  strictly  to  his  text ;  xal  kXiy^O^coLv  X0701  a^rterrot  fj,h  hma-t 
*ExXiQVft;v.  l\i%dn(rav  5*  iv :  c.  80.  Throughout  the  whole  trans- 
action Darius  is  distinguished  only  by  his  superior  boldness 
and  determination.  His  arguments  for  the  preservation  of  the 
monarchy  prevail,  but  he  advances  no  hereditary  pretensions  to 
the  throne :  indeed,  of  the  six  other  conspirators,  Otanes,  who  had 
discovered  the  imposture  of  the  false  Smerdis,  if  he  had  not  obsti- 
nately clung  to  his  impracticable  republic  (the  firmer  Lafayette  of 
that  elder  day),  might,  it  should  seem,  have  commanded  most  of 
the  suffrages.  But  in  the  inscriptions  Darius  is  constantly  repre- 
sented, or  rather  represents  himself,  as  the  hereditary  monarch, 
having  ascended  in  lineal  succession  the  throne  of  the  Asiatic  world. 

And 
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And  if  we  turn  to  other  passages  of  Herodotus^  we  find  tbe  house 
of  Hjslaspes  tracing  itself,  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  Cjrus  and 
Cambjses,  up  to  the  common  ancestor,  Achaemcnes.  One  of 
those  predictions  of  future  greatness  which,  in  the  biography  of 
almost  all  great  men — kings,  heroes,  philosophers,  poets,  and 
saints — are  invented  by  the  creative  admiration  of  later  days,  and, 
placed  at  tbe  commencement  of  the  life,  foreshow  ihe  predes- 
tined eminence  of  the  infant  or  the  child — is  recorded  of  Darius 
Hjstaspes.  C}rus  ihc  Great  sees  in  a  vision  the  eldest  son  of 
Hystaspcs,  the  son  of  Arsames,  of  the  race  of  Achaemenes,  with 
two  wings  on  his  shoulders,  one  overshadowing  Asia,  the  other 
Europe.  The  true  interpretation  of  this  vision,  obser\*es  Herodo- 
tus, was,  that  Darius  was  to  succeed  to  the  thnme  of  Cjrrus 
{Clio,  210).  Here  indeed  the  connexion  with  the  family  of  Cyrus 
is  indicated  but  dimly ;  but  in  another  passage  we  find  Xerxes 
appealing  to  his  genealogy,  and  declaring  that  he  should  be  tbe 
unworthy  lineal  successor  of  so  many  kings,  if  he  did  not  avenge 
himself  on  the  Athenians ;  and  this  is  the  precise  order  of  the 
inscriptions : — •  Did  I  not  this,  I  should  not  be  a  son  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsames,  the  son  of  Ariamncs,  the 
son  of  Teispes,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  son 
of  Teispes,  the  son  of  Achsemenes.* — {Polym.  11.) 

In  order  that  readers  who  may  not  yet  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  this  discovery,  may  form  some  judgment  upon 
its  general  bearing,  we  shall  transcribe  the  first  twenty  lines  of 
the  great  Behistan  inscription  with  the  interlinear  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Major  Rawlinson ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
ladies,  subjoin  also  the  English  version,  which,  though  made  at 
an  earlier  period,  difiers  little,  we  believe^  from  the  Major's  final 
conclusions : — 

1  I  .  Adam  .  Dur(a)yawush  .  k'hshayathiya  .  wazarka  .  k'hsh&yalhiya  .  k'k$kd^)s^i 

Ego  Dniius,  rex  magnns;  rex  '  tr^ 

2  dn&m    •    k-hshAyathiya    .     Pareiya    •    khsb&yathiya    .    dahytnufm    .  Vasbi 

nm ;  rex  Perakiia ;  vex  proviucUram ;  Hn^ 

3  {ispahyi   .   putia   .   Arsb&mahy^   .   nap&   •   Hak^hamanisAtya     II  .  Tkki^yt  . 

.Mpia  flUiit;  Ar»amU  nepos;  AchnmenrasU.  Didt 

4  Dar(a)yawu8h  •  k*hsbayathiya  .  man&  .  pitli .  VSsht6spa  .  YSshtaspabya  .  pUd  .  Kn\ 

Darius  rext  mihi     pater      Hystaapn;  Hystuspis         patar  An- 

5  dma  ,  Areh&maby^  .  pit^  .  Ariydrtlm(a)na  .  Ariy&rtfm(a^na/iyd  •  pitK  .  Chishp 

amctt  ArumU  (latcr  Ariarmniict;  Ariarantuii  pater  Tri^ 

6  dish  .  piU  .  Hak'hdmanish    III  .  Th4tiya  .  D&r(a)yawush  .  k'lish&yathi>a  .  mrdkyaia 

et ;  (cujui)  vater     Achasmenc^.  IDicit  D»riai  rex:  elts- 

7  tiya  .  wayam  .  Hak*btoanisbiya  .  Ihabydmabya  .  bach&  .  par  urtyo/  .  amd^M  .  anit 

tione         not  Achvmeiienses  oppeliamur;  ab  ant'quo        invwti  is- 

YYYY 

8  bya  .  hachd  .  par'uviyat .  hy& .  amikk'ham  .  tu'mi  .  \:hf^\iyathiyd  .  dha  .  TTTfT  .  IV  .  Th 

mot;       ab  antique       qua       noetrflm         stirpe  reges  ftiera  & 

9.  itiyi 
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\yn.    .  Dar(a>yawu8h  .  k'hsh&yathiya  •  mani  •  tu'm&y<l  •  \yxya  .  par*uwam 

He  It  ,  Dftriut  rex :  mvl  generis  qui  prius 

k*lisli&yathiy&  .  4ha  .  adam  .  nawam  .        .  dhuvit&tar(a)nam  .  wayam  .  A'^&yathi 

reges  fuere ;     e^o         nonuf.         9  diatiwine  ik>«  res* 

6.  .  {kmahya      V  ,  Thitiya  .  D&r(a)yawush     k'hsh&yalhiya  .  waslmd  ,  A^uramBzd 

nunua.  Dioit  Diiriot  rex:  gmiU  Oromasd' 

•  Jia  .  adam  .  k*hsh&yathiya  .  am'iya  .  A'uramazdi  .  Vhshatram  .  msnd.frdbara  VI  .Th 

is  ego  rex  ^nim ;         Oromasdee  imperium        mill!  protultt. 

itiya  •  Dar(a)yawush  .  k'hs]i&yathiya  . ima.  dahy&wa  .  tya  . mand  .  /Mz/tyaisha  .  washn 

XHctt  I>Dirius  rex:  hm      proviucia    qu»     miki  in  potettatcm  venere ;  gntti- 

'1  .  A'uramazd^iha  .  adamsham  .  k'hshdynthiya  .  &ham  .  Pai-sa  .  ^Uu^ajha  .  Bdbir'ush  .  A 

'A  Oromaadto  egoeamm  rex  foetus  tam;  Persia,      Saviaiut,      Babyluoia,  As- 

VVvuT^i  .  Arab&ya  .  M'udrdya  .  tyiya  .  darayahyiC  .  Sparda  .  Yumi  .  .^1^'ina  .  Kata 

Syria*        Arabia,        iBgypttis;        gius  maris,  Sparta,        Ionia;      Armenia*  Cap- 

[quasi  inaoloe  ad  Sparlam  et  looiam  pertinentesj 

.  pat*huka  .  Parthwa  .  Zoraka  .  Hariwa  .  Uw&razm'iya  .  Dak'htaru/i  .  Svghdsi  .  Sa 

podocia,         rarlhia,         Zarangii,         Aria,  CkurasmLi,  Bactria,  Sogdiaua,  Sa- 

.  Thataghnsh .  Hara'uwatiih .  Maka ,  fraharvram .  dahy&wa .  <yT  VII .  'ITtdiiyiL .  D4r(a) 

\  cist,      .Tbatagydia,  Araehotia,       Mecia;       iu  toto         provincia      23.  Dicit  Da- 

yawush  .  k'hshayathiya  .  im^  .  dahy&wa  .  tyd  .  mana  .  'ptiWydUha  .  washn&  .  A'u 

rius  rex:  ha       provincia     qua      mihi    in  potestatem  venere;    gratUl  O- 

i  ramazd4ha  .  man^  .  badaki  .  &hatd  .  mani  .  bajim  .  abarata .  yathd?iih(im  .  hachama 

romasdii  milil        subjecta      fUere;      mihl      tributam    aitulere;       ut    illis  ime 

)  .  athahya  .  k'hshapaw^  .  ruchapaliw&  .  awa  .  akhunaw(a)yata. 

^        dictum  est,        noeteque  dieque  id  factum  est. 

:  *  Par.  1.  I  am  Darius,  the  great  K'ng,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  King 

of  Persia,  the  King  of  (the  dependent)  provinces,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
the  grandson  of  Arsames,  the  Achsemenian. 

^  Par.  2.  Says  Darius  the  King : — My  father  was  Hystospes  ;  of 
Hystaspes  the  father  was  Arsames ;  of  Arsames  the  father  was  Ariya- 
ramnes ;  of  Ariyaramncs  the  father  was  Teispes ;  of  Teispes  the  father 
was  Achsemenes. 

*  Par.  3.  Says  Darius  the  King : — On  that  account  we  have  been 
called  Achaemenians ;  from  antiquity  we  have  been  unsubdued ;  from 
antiquity  those  of  our  race  have  been  kings. 

*  Par.  4.  Says  Darius  the  King  : — There  are  eight  of  my  race  who 
have  been  kings  before  me,  I  am  the  ninth ;  for  a  very  long  time  we 
have  been  kings. 

*  Par.  5.  Says  Darius  the  King : — ^By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  am  king ; 
Ormazd  has  granted  me  the  empire. 

*  Par.  6.  Says  Darius  the  King : — ^The?e  are  the  countries  which 
have  fallen  into  my  hands— by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  become  king 
of  them — Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt ;  those 
which  are  of  the  sea,  Sparta  and  Ionia ;  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Parthia, 
Zarangia,  Aria,  Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  the  Sacce,  the  Satta- 
gydes,  Arachosia,  and  the  Mecians,  the  total  amount  being  twenty-three 
countries. 

*  Par.  7.  Says  Darius  the  King : — These  are  the  countries  which 
have  come  to  me ;  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  they  have  become  subject 

to 
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to  me— they  have  brought  tribute  to  me.  That  which  has  been  sa^ 
unto  them  by  me,  both  by  night  and  by  day  it  has  been  performed  by 
them.' — Journal^  pp.  xxvii.,  xzviii. 

On  this  passage  we  have  but  a  few  observations  to  make.  In 
the  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  particularly  in  one  called  Niebuhr 
I.,  as  interpreted  by  Lassen,*  the  subject  provinces  of  the  great 
king  appear  in  a  different  order,  and  with  some  variations  in  the 
names,  fietween  Uwazka,  which  in  Lassen's  copy  is  Uwaza 
(Susiana,  Khuzistan,  or  Kissia),  occurs  Media.  For  Madraya, 
which  Rawlinson  translates  Egypt,  is  Xudr^ja,  rendered  by  Lassen 
Gordyaei.  Then  follow,  evidently  in  a  western  direction,  Qparda 
and  Yuna.  The  first  of  these  Lassen  translates  with  what,  we 
must  confess,  appears  to  us  greater  probability,  Sardis,  as  repre- 
senting the  powerful  kingdom  of  Lydia.  It  was  called,  as  he 
thinks,  (Jvanla  in  the  native  speech ;  the  old  Persian  changed 
the  V  into  a  p,  while  the  letter  was  entirely  dropped  by  the  Greeks. 
Besides  the  words  '  of  the  eea^  which  in  Rawlinson's  inscriptioo 
precede,  in  the  Persepolitan  follow  the  Yuna,  the  lonians,  is  an- 
other word  and  a  repetition  of  Uie  relative  tyija ;  this  Lassen  trans- 
lates ^  I  ones,  turn  terrestres  turn  maritiiBi«* 

Major  Rawlinson's  inscription  goes  on  to  relate  tbe  asasaina* 
lion  of  his  brother  by  the  order  of  Cambyses,  the  usurpation  of  the 
throne  by  the  false  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  the  death  of  Cambyses 
on  his  return  from  Egypt  (Mudraya),  all  according  to  Herodotus  ; 
the  discrepancy  is  only  in  the  names.  The  king's  brother  is  called 
Bartius,  the  Magian  Gomates.  But  so  complete  is  the  ami- 
cidence,  that  the  very  phrase  of  Herodotus  concerning  the  brother 
of  Cambyses  as  £oyr«  mar^s  xsi  (M'nrpos  rins  avris,  *  of  the  same 
father  and  mother,'  is  found  in  the  two  kindred  words>  hamatiL, 
hampitd,  which  if,  as  we  doubt  not,  correctly  read,  are  but  another 
slight  deviation  from  the  parent  Sanscrit,  in  Greek  hfjLOf^iirqtos  xai 
hfjLO'jrdr^iof.  The  power  and  the  overthrow  of  the  false  Smerdis 
are  related  in  the  inscription  as  below.  The  deviation  from 
Herodotus  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect  between  Darios 
proclaiming  his  own  exploits,  and  suppressing  all  which  could 
throw  doubt  on  his  hereditary  right,  and  a  Greek  historian, 
though  with  a  habit  and  capacity  of  comprehending  foreign  and 
barbarous  institutions  possessed  by  few  Greeks,  yet  still  not  abso- 
lutely free  from  the  exclusiveness  of  a  Greek;  morsover  for  4has 
very  reason,  with  no  temptation  to  invent  anything  disparaging 
to  the  title  of  Darius,  which,  according  to  his  view,  was  no  doubt 
quite  as  good  as  an  elective  as  it  would  have  been  as  an  hereditary 
sovereign.  The  inscription  thus  relates  the  revolution  which 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Darius : — 

*  *  Ueber  die  Keiiinschriiten  der  ertten  und  iwfiten  Gftttimg,'  p.  92  «t  aeq. 
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*  Says  Darius  the  King : — There  was  not  a  man,  neither  Persian, 
nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our  family,  who  would  dispossess  of 
the  empire  that  Gomdtes,  the  Magian.  The  state  feared  to  resist 
him.  He  would  frequently  address  the  state,  which  knew  the  old 
Bartius,  for  that  reason  he  would  address  the  state,  saying,  "  Beware 
lest  it  regard  me  as  if  I  were  not  Bartius  the  son  of  Cyrus."  There 
was  not  any  one  hold  enough  to  oppose  him  ;  every  one  was  standing 
obediently  around  Gomdtes  the  Magian  until  I  arrived.  Then  I  abode 
in  the  worship  of  Ormazd ;  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  On  the  10th 
day  of  the  month  Bdgayddish,  then  it  was,  with  the  men  who  were  my 
well-wishers,  I  slew  that  Gomdtes  the  Mugian,  and  the  chief  men  who 
were  his  followers.  The  fort  named  Siktakhotes,  in  the  district  of 
Media,  named  Nisiea,  there  I  slew  him;  I  dispossessed  him  of  the 
empire.  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  became  king ;  Ormazd  granted  me 
the  sceptre. 

*  Says  Darius  the  King : — The  crown  that  had  been  wrested  from 
our  race,  that  I  recovered ;  I  established  it  firmly ;  as  in  the  days  of 
old,  thus  I  did.  The  rites  which  Gomdtes  the  Magian  had  introduced, 
I  prohibited.  I  reinstituted  for  the  state  the  sacred  chaunts  and  sacri- 
ficial worship,  and  confided  ^them  to  the  families  which  Gromdtes  the 
Magian  had  deprived  of  those  offices.  I  firmly  established  the  kingdom, 
both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinrres,  as  in  the  days  of  old ; 
thus  I  restored  that  which  had  been  taken  away.  By  the  grace  of 
Ormazd  I  did  this.  I  laboured  until  I  had  firmly  established  our  family 
as  in  the  days  of  old.  I  laboured,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  that  Go* 
mates  the  Irlagian  might  not  supersede  our  family.' — lb. 

The  rest  of  the  inscription  is  occupied  by  successive  rebellions 
in  almost  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  each  of  which  rose 
Liar/  proclaiming  himself  the  rightful  king  of  the  realm. 
Darius  announces  bis  triumph  over  each  of  these  Liars,  and  in 
general  the  death  of  the  usurper.  Of  these  the  revolt  of  Babylon 
alone  has  left  any  distinct  record  in  history.  The  impostor  is 
named  Nititabirus,  who  was  Nabokhodrossor.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  that  was  a  title,  or  a  name  assumed  in  order  to  claim  de- 
scent from  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings.  The  inscription  is  silent 
about  the  famous  stratagem  of  Zopyrus,  so  well  told  by  Herodotus ; 
it  simply  commemorates  a  previous  defeat  of  the  rebel  Satrap  on 
the  Tigris,  and  proceeds  with  true  monumental  simplicity :  '  Then 
I  proceeded  to  Babylon :  I  both  took  Babylon  and  seized  that  Niti- 
tabirus. Afterwards  I  slew  that  Nititabirus  in  Babylon.'  The  arms 
of  Darius  in  the  other  rebellious  provinces,  Susiana,  Media,  Ar- 
menia, Sagartia,  &c.  were  equally  successful,  if  the  victories  were 
not  quite  so  summary.  The  most  dangerous  insurgent  seems  to 
hare  been  Phraortes,  who  claimed  the  throne  of  Media  in  right 
of  descent  from  Cyaxares :  •  Phraortes  was  taken  and  brought 
before  me.    I  cut  off  1)oth  his  nose  and  his  ears  and  his  lips  (?), 

and 
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and  I  brooght  him  to  He  was  held  chained  at  my  door ; 

all  the  kingdom  beheld  him.  Afterwards  at  Ecbatana,  there  I 
had  him  crucified.* 

The  general  coincidence  and  partial  discrepancy  between  the 
inscriptions  and  the  history  as  to  the  religious  character  of  the 
revolution  which  raised  Darius  to  the  throne,  are  equally  curious, 
llie  conspiracy  which  substituted  the  false  Smerdis  the  Magian^ 
for  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  manifestly  comprehended  the  trans- 
ference of  the  whole  sovereign  power  to  the  great  sacerdotal 
caste.    The  Magi  ruled  the  realm  through  the  boy  whom  tliey 
had  set  up;  and  it  was  not  merely  the  imposture,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  religious  rites,  which  gave  offence — but 
there  was  likewise  an  assumption  of  all  the  great  offices  of  state 
by  the  Magians,  who  environed  the  young  monarch,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  priestly  theocracy,  in  place  of  the 
military  monarchy  supported  by  the  great  hereditary  families  of 
Persia.    It  may  be  doubtful  (as  the  chief  strength  of  MagianLsm 
was  in  Media)  whether  it  was  not,  besides  the  Usurpation  of  su- 
preme power  by  the  priesthood,  a  return  also  to  the  Median  rule. 
The  aversion  of  the  Persian  warrior  nobility  to  this  sacerdotal 
domination  transpires  clearly  in  the  history  of  Herodotus.  The 
detection  and  death  of  the  usurper  were  followed  by  the  massacre 
of  the  Magi.   The  military  nobles  not  merely  slew  without  mercj 
whomsoever  of  the  order  they  could  lay  hands  on,  but  established 
the  festival  of  the  Magophonia  as  an  admonition  to  future  ages; 
and  on  that  day  for  ever  thereafter  no  Magian  could  venture 
abroad  without  fear  of  death.   {Thai.  79.)    The  inscriptions  are, 
though  brief,  not  less  distinct  on  this  subject.    We  have  already 
cited  the  passage  in  which  Darius  boasts  of  having  abolished  the 
new  rites  introduced  by  Gomates,  and  restored  the  priestly  offices, 
the  chaunts,  and  sacrifices,  to  another  order  of  priests.    In  a 
former  paragraph  he  had  said ;  *  Within  these  countries  whoever 
was  of  the  true  faith,  him  have  I  cherished  and  protected ;  who- 
ever was  a  heretic,  him  have  I  rooted  out  entirely.*    His  hatred 
of  heresy  would  not  do  discredit  to  our  darkest  ages  of  intoler- 
ance.    Darius  bequeaths  to  his  successors  this  great  maxim 
of  state: — *Says  Darius  the  King: — Thou,  whoever  may  be 
king  hereafter,  exert  thyself  to  put  down  lying  [remark  the 
observation  of  Herodotus  on  the  Persian's  love  of  truth].  The 
man  which  may  be  heretical,  him  utterly  destroy.    If  it  shall 
be   thus  kept  up,  my  country  shall  remain  prosperous.'  (p. 
xxxvi.)    The  religious  revolution  under  Darius  manifestly  pro- 
claimed itself  as  a  reformation,  as  the  restitution  of  the  true 
worship  of  Ormazd.    At  first  it  might  appear  a  monotheistic 
worship.    AVe  confess  that  we  abandon  with  some  regret — not- 
withstanding 
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withstanding  the  anomaly  of  a  Semitic  root  for  part  of  a  name 
of  the  deity  which  apparently  belongs  to  the  Zend  or  Sanscrit — 
the  natural  relation  of  the  first  syllable  of  ^tiromaad  or  Ormusd 
with  the  Hebrew  Aiir,  Light: — Ormazd,  the  great  Principle 
ot  Light,  antagonist  to  Ahriman,  the  great  Principle  of  Darkness. 
But  writes  Lassen^ '  I  consider  it  clearly  proved  by  Bournouf  that 
Mazda  means  the  great  Intelligence.  As  to  the  first  half  of 
the  word,  Ahura  must  be  the  Sanscrit  Asura,  vivifying,  life-giving. 
In  a  list  of  Veda-words  Asura  is  explained  by  Brahma,  the  Highest 
God;  and  then,  as  life-giving,  as  living.  Ahuramazda  is  there- 
fore the  great  living  Wisdom."  Auromasdes  is  throughout  the 
inscriptions  *  the  Protector,  the  Giver  of  Victory,  the  all-ruling 
God,  the  Creator  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  heavens,  and  of  man- 
kind.' But  two  paragraphs  seem  to  give  undoubted  evidence  of 
polytheism: — Ormazd  has  brought  help  to  me,  and  the  other 
gods  which  are.'  The  same  term  boffa,  God,  applied  through^ 
out  to  Ormazd,  is  here  in  the  plural  bagaha  applied  to  those 
other  divinities,  whom  therefore  we  can  hardly  interpret  as  the 
other  Amschaspands  of  the  later  Zoroastrian  creed.  In  one  also 
of  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  translated  by  Lassen,  Ormazd  is 
supplicated  'cum  aliis  gentiliciis  Diis.'  The  word  translated 
gentUiciis  is  mutilated  and  therefore  the  rendering  conjectural ; 
but  the  plural  ablative  bagibis  is  distinct  (Lassen,  p.  39).  On 
the  mystery  of  that  inscrutable  personage,  Zoroaster,  whether 
Myth,  Man,  or  Archimage,  the  inscriptions  throw  no  light.  The 
great  objection  to  the  common  theory  of  Hyde,  Prideaux,  An- 
quetil  du  Perron,  Klenker,  Herder,  Malcolm,  and  De  Guigniaut, 
which  makes  Darius  Hystaspes  the  Gushtasp  of  Persian  reli- 
gious fable,  and  Zoroaster  the  contemporary  reformer  of  Magian- 
ism,  is,  as  has  been  observed,  *  the  silence  of  Herodotus.'^  And 
here  again  we  find  the  inscriptions,  as  far  as  they  have  yet  been 
interpreted,  maintaining  the  same  total  silence. 

The  Behistan  inscription,  deciphered  by  Major  Rawlinson, 
is  by  far  the  most  full  and  elaborate  record  of  the  glory  of 
Darius ;  but  the  stately  palaces  of  Persepolis  are,  in  every  part, 
covered  with  commemorative  tablets  to  his  glory,  and  that  of 
his  son  Xerxes.  They  are  engraven  on  the  pillars  and  base  of 
all  those  vast  buildings,  and  surmount  or  surround  the  various 
sculptures  and  bas-reliefs,  which  show  Persian  art  in  its  suc^ 
cessive  stages,  and  have  been  long  familiar  to  us  in .  the  works 
of  the  older  travellers,  and  especially  in  the  spirited  and  accurate 
drawings  of  Porter.  To  these  Lassen  has  applied  the  principles 
of  interpretation  with  nearly  the  same  result  as  Major  Rawlinson, 


•  Milman's  Gibbon,  rol.  i.  note  334«  . 
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Erery  where  is  the  usual  invocation  of  Auromaades,  or  an  appeal 
to  his  tutelar  jiower:  ererjwhere  the  same  royal  titles  and  de- 
scent, the  same  enumeration  of  the  tributary  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  differing  only  in  a  few  names,  or  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  mona- 
mental  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Darius  at  Naksh«i*Riistmiii, 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  the  kings  of  Parsia,  in  the  iieigfa- 
bourhood  of  Persepolis.    This  inscription  begins  with  the  usual 


it  in  Lassen's  Latin : — 

*  Deu8  magnus  Auromasdes.  Is  hano  tsrram  crea? it.  Is  istud  coe- 
lum  creavit.  Is  mortales  orearit.  Is  fortuuam  creavit  mortaliam.  Da- 
hum  regem  fecit — unicum  moltorum  regra — unicum  multorum  impe- 
ratorum.' 

Ctesias  relates  that  Darius  built  his  own  monument  during 
his  life«time;  and,  in  the  inscription,  Darius  seems  to]  speak  as  if 
he  were  still  king :  he  recounts  his  own  titles,  genealogy,  and 
dominion.  The  catalogue  of  the  nations  follows  who  had  paid 
tribute,  or  made  voluntary  contributions  towards  the  construction 
of  the  edifice  in  honour  of  their  king.  It  differs  in  some  names 
from  that  of  Behistan.  We  mark  the  discrepancies  ;  the  order  is 
also  different : — ^22.  Media,  Susiana,  Parthia,  Aria.  29.  Bactrim, 
Sogdia,  Chorasmia.  24.  Zaranga,  Arachosia,  Thatagydia,  Gan- 
dara.  25.  India,  Qaco  Humacn,  QacsB  26.  Tigrakhudm,  Baby- 
Ion,  Assyria.  27.  Arabia,  Oardycei,  Armenia.  28.  Cappadocta, 
Cparda,  Ionia,  i^acas  illi  qui  *  *  rdari.  29.  Gqadra?  lones, 
Tacabrae,  Paeones,  qo.  ?  31.  Cosssai  Medici  qu.Maesia?  Caracas. 
The  omission  of  Mudraya,  Egypt,  in  this  longer  list  is  worthy  of 
remark ;  in  the  monumental  list  there  are  several  branches  of  the 
SacfiB,  the  generic  name,  it  should  seem,  for  the  Scythian  race.  In 
Qquadra,  Lassen  supposes  that  he  finds  the  proper  Scythians.  (?) 
For  the  lones  TacabrsB,  he  hesitatingly  suggests  the  Teucri ;  Uie 
Cosseei  Medici  are  the  predatory  tribes  of  the  Cossaean  moun- 
tains, described  by  Strabo ;  Caracs  he  gives  up. 

So  far  we  have  surrendered  our  faith  to  our  interpreters ;  but 
we  must  now  be  permitted  to  express  our  hope  that  these  emi- 
nently ingenious  men  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  betrayed 
by  their  own  brilliant  success  into  rash  and  hasty  conjecture. 
Our  mistrust  will  be  rather  excited  than  allayed  by  too  close  and 
felicitous  accordance  with  the  parallel  points  of  history.  In  such 
inquiries  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  severe,  too  conscientious,  too 
critical,  we  may  say — too  self-denying.  Major  Rawlinson,  for 
instance,  in  a  paragraph  which  appears  to  contain  the  names  of 
the  six  conspirators  who  joined  with  Darius  in  the  slaughter  of . 
Gomates,  makes  this  admission:  ^The  names  are  almost  ob- 
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literaied  in  the  Pertim,  and  several  of  them  are  imjmfect 
in  the  Median*    I  have  been  able»  however,  to  recover  the  fol- 
lowing/   But  the  fragments  of  names  thus  pieced  together  and 
filled  up,  apparently  bj  conjecture,  so  suspiciously  resemble  those 
in  Herodotus,  that  we  would  suggest  to  Major  Rawlinson  whether 
^be  keenness  of  his  vision  or  the  powers  of  his  glass  may  not  have 
l>een  quickened  and  increased  by  some  reminiscences  of  the  Greek 
liistorian.    Vida^rana  (Intaphernes)  seems  to] want  but  one  letter ; 
l>ut  Major  Rawlinson  gives  us  no  Zend  or  Persian  form  for 
Otanes  or  Hydarnes  or  Zopyrus ;  the  letters  Gu  are  lengthened 
into  Gobryas  ;  *  *  ♦  n^/j^j      made  into  Megabyzus.    If  this 
inquiry  is  pursued  it  may  be  well  to  compare  the  names  as  given 
\yy  Ctesias.    For  Otanes^  Ctesias  has  Onophas,  for  Intaphernes, 
Artaphernes,  for  Aspathines,  Gobryas,  and  M^byzus,  Noron* 
dabates,  Maxdonius,  tiarisses.  Hydarnes  alone  is  nearly  the  same 
in  both  lists ;  and  it  is  curious  that  Major  Rawlinson  reads  Go- 
bryas the  son  of  Mardonius*    We  are  still  more  startled,  when 
Ijassen  almost  thinks  that  he  has  recovered  the  name  of  the  horse 
of  Darius,  which  is  left  out  by  Herodotus.* 

The  more,  in  truth,  we  consider  the  marvellous  character  of 
this  discovery^  the  more  we  feel  some  mistrust  or  misgiving  re- 
turning to  our  minds.  It  is  no  less,  in  the  first  place,  than  the 
creation  of  a  regular  alphabet  of  nearly  forty  letters  out  of  what 
appear  at  first  sight  confused  and  unmeaning  lines  and  angles ; 
and  secondly,  the  creation  of  a  language  out  of  the  words  so 
formed  from  this  alphabet ;  and  yet,  so  completely  does  the  case 
appear  to  be  made  out,  that  we  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to 
retract  or  even  to  suspend  our  adhesion  to  Professor  Lassen  and 
Major  Rawlinson.  To  the  latter,  especially,  an  officer  rather 
than  a  student  by  profession,  almost  self-instructed  in  some  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  knowledge  requisite  to  the  under- 
taking ;  tempted  onwards,  it  is  true,  by  these  gradual  revelations 
of  knowledge  expanding  to  his  view,  yet  devoting  himself  with  dis- 
interested-—but  we  trust,  not  hereafter  to  be  unrewarded — labour, 
we  would  express  in  the  strongest  terms  our  grateful  admiration. 
His  indefatigable  industry  in  the  cause  of  science  can  only  be 
appreciated  justly  by  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  labour  for 
hours  under  the  burning  sun  of  Persia ;  for  in  some  cases  where 
the  inscriptions  are  placed  very  high,  are  unapproachable  bjr 
ladders,  ami  are,  perhaps,  weather-worn  or  mutilated  by  accident, 
nothing  less  than  the  full  effulgence  of  Ormazd  can  accurately 


*  Loaieii  has  fiven  loi  advantage  on  this  point  to  the  author  of  a  bitter,  and  it  might 
leem  rerengeful,  pam^let,  the  Hofrath  Hottimann.  Even  this  writer,  however,  admits 
the  principle  of  euneiform  interpretation,  though  he  suggests  here  and  there  difl*erent 
versions.   So  alio  Dr.  Hitsig. 
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reveal  the  names  and  deeds  of  his  worshippers.  The  early  tra- 
vellers, as  well  as  Porter,  Rich,  and  all  who  have  laboured  to 
obtain  accurate  transcripts  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  bear 
testimony  to  the  difficulties  and  even  dangers  which  are  incurred 
from  this  iind  from  other  causes. 

So  far,  indeed,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Persian  series  of 
inscriptions  there  has  been  an  advantage  which  we  can  scarcely 
anticipate  in  the  future  progress  of  the  inquiry :  namely,  the  <dose 
alliance  of  the  old  Persian  with  the  Zend  and  Sanscrit.  After  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  sagacious  and  learned  paper  of  M.  Wester- 
gaard  on  the  second,  or  what  has  been  called  the  Median  series  of 
Cuneiform  writings^  we  are  dismayed  at  finding  a  language  of  a 
different  character  and  construction,  and,  of  course,  giving  results 
much  more  obscure  and  conjectural.  This  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  authority  of  history,  which  describes  the  language  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  as  if  not  the  same,  at  least  only  dialectic* 
ally  differenced.  There  seems  some  doubt,  therefore,  whether 
this  second  language  is  Median,  or  if  it  be  so,  from  whence  does 
it  derive  the  words  and  the  constructions,  which  diverge  so  far  from 
the  older  Persian  and  its  kindred  Zend  ?  But  when  we  oome  to 
the  third  series,  the  arrow-headed  character,  which  represents  in 
various — according  to  Major  Rawlinson,  five— distinct,  or,  at 
least,  in  some  degree  different,  alphabets,  the  language  spoken  in 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  provinces  of  the  great  Persian  em- 
pire, the  problem  seems  to  become  complicated  to  a  hopeless  and 
inextricable  extent.  What  was  the  language  of  Babylon  ?  What 
that  of  the  older  empire  of  Nineveh?  To  what  race  did  it 
belong  ?  From  what  parent-stock  did  it  derive  its  origin  ?  Was 
it  of  Semitic  or  Sanscrit  descent?  Where  did  the  Aramaic  family 
of  languages  break  off,  and  those  of  the  further  East  begin?  Was 
there  any  neutral  ground  on  which  they  met  and  mingled  in 
some  hybrid  language?*  Some  passages  in  the  sacred  writings 
might  seem  to  throw  light  on  this  question ;  but  their  interpreta- 
tion is  not  without  difficulty.  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  generals  of  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria,  as  related  in  the 
2nd  Book  of  Kings  and  in  Isaiah,  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  entreat 
Rabshakeh  to  deliver  his  summons  to  surrender  in  the  Syrian 
langtLaae,  that  it  may  not  be  understood  by  the  Jewish  people : — 
*  Speak,  I  pray  thee,  in  the  Syrian  language,  for  we  understand 

•  The  Aramaic  wai  not  the  native  language  (die  MUttewpracbe)  of  the  Awyrians, 
properly  so  called,  where  more  probabW  a  Medo-Pertian  dialect  was  epoken,  at  we  may 
conclude  from  the  form  and  the  etymology  of  the  personal  names  among  the  Assyrians. 
But  the  Aramaic  was  spoken  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Assyrian  empire^  west  of 
the  Ti|ris,  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia ;  and  must  as  a  language,  so  nearly 
borflermg  on  tlie  capital  itself,  have  been  cuirently  known  by  the  chkf  persons  of  the 
empire. — Gksenius  on  Iiaiab  xxxvi.  II. 
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it ;  and  speak  not  to  as  in  the  Jews*  language  in  the  ears  of  the 
people  that  are  on  the  wall.'*  This^  at  first  sight,  might  seem  to 
imply  more  than  a  dialectic  difference.  The  jealous  and  watch- 
ful people  might  be  expected  to  catch  the  general  significance 
of  a  menacing  speech  in  a  language  kindred  to  their  own, 
and  delivered  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  from  the 
wall.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Syrian  language  was  in 
no  way  cognate  to  that  of  the  JeWs,  it  is  improlMtble  that  the 
Jewish  leaders  should  have  understood  it ;  or  that  Babshakeh  and 
his  colleague  Rabsaris,  who  (as  Gesenius  observes)  were,  from 
their  names,  probably  of  the  Aramaic  or  western  part  of  the 
King  of  Assyria's  dominions,  should  have  been  versed  in 
the  language  of  the  Jews.  Passages  out  of  writings  sub- 
sequent to  the  residence  of  the  Jews  in  Babylonia  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  during  which  they  may  have 
acquired  foreign  languages,  bear  less  directly  on  the  ques- 
tion; but  the  petition  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ezra  as  ad- 
dressed to  Artaxerxes  King  of  Persia,  and  written  in  tlie  Syrian 
tamtte,  and  interpreted  in  (he  Syrian  tamue,  implies  a  complete 
difference  from  the  language  of  the  Persian  rulers.  As  to 
Nineveh,  *  that  great  dty/  if  we  are  to  take  literally  the  preaching 
of  the  prophet  Jonah  in  its  streets,  as  we  read  nothing  of  a  special 
gift,  we  are  to  infer  that  his  language  was  at  least  understood  in 
its  general  signification ;  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  kindred 
dialect.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  description  of  the  terrible 
nation  who  were  to  desolate  Judea  and  lay  waste  Jerusalem, 
in  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  it  is  said,  as  an  aggravation  of  the 
fearful  prediction,  that  'it  is  an  ancient  nation;  a  nation  whose 
language  thou  knowest  not,  neither  understandest  what  they  say* 
(Jerem.  v.,  15.)  If  the  people  here  designated  are  (as  there 
seems  little  doubt)  the  mysterious  and  perplexing  Chaldeans, 
the  Chasdim  of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  still 
more  difiBcult  problem  of  their  oriffin.  Of  what  race  were  Nabo- 
palassar,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Evil-Merodach,  the  great  Chaldeo- 
Baby Ionian  dynasty,  which  subjugated  first,  Nineveh,  afterwards 
Palestine,  and  extended  their  borders  to  Egypt  ?  Were  they  of 
Semitic,  Iranian  or  Scythian  descent?  Many  passages  and 
the  general  description  of  the  people  in  the  Scriptures,  seem  to 
intimate  that  they  were  a  northern  race,  who  had  swarmed  south- 
ward in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  had  joined  some  earlier 
migration  of  the  same  stock  already  settled  in  southern  Babylonia, 
and  tamed  by  the  barbarous  civiliaition  of  that  r^on.  If  so  their 
strange  language  was  probably  of  Scythian  origin,  and  adds  a 
third  class  to  the  Iranian  and  Aramaic  dialects. 

*  2  Kings  zvili.  36. 
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AH  these  are  quetUoni  now  of  no  common  interest;  for  it  ia 
not  only  that  the  Babylonian  antiquities^  the  bricks,  and  cylinders* 
and  other  monuments  covered  with  cuneiform  inscripttons,  are 
multiplying  without  measure  in  most  great  European  coUeeticms  ; 
nor  that  it  would  be  a  most  curious  step  in  archaeology  and  in 
the  history  of  language^  to  decipher  into  some  distinct  language 
the  third,  the  Assyrian,  line  of  the  trilinguar  inscriptions  at 
Behistan,  Persepolis,  and  elsewhere ;  but  on  the  banks  €ff  the 
Tigris,  if  not  old  Nineveh  herself,  that  city  of  three  days'  journey, 
yet  neighbouring  dties  are  coming  to  light  through  European 
industry— and  everjrwhere  in  those  cities  cuneiform  inscripUoos 
appear  in  countless  numbers ;  on  every  account,  therefore,  these 
investigations  grow,  with  the  progress  in  discovery,  in  value  and 
importanoe. 

As  these  discoveries  are  by  no  means  generally  known  in  this 
country,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  devote  two  or  three  pages  to 
them.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1848,  M.  Botta  setded  as  French 
consul  at  Mosoul.  M.  Botta,  a  near  relative — a  nephew,  we 
believe— of  the  celebrated  historian  of  Italy,  could  not  but  inherit 
a  taste  for  historical  and  antiquarian  research.  His  first  investi- 
gations were  directed  to  that  vast  plidn,  broken  everywhere  with 
hillocks  of  brick  rubbish,  which  spreads  out  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  op|>osite  to  Mosottl,  and  which  has  been  generally 
supposed  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Here  his  researches  were 
almost  entirely  barren  and  unproductive.  Everywhere  he  found 
vast  masses  of  bricks,  either  crude  or  glased  over  with  a  gipeons 
substance.  But  the  remains  of  stone  or  marble  buildings,  if 
they  ever  existed  on  this  site,  have  been  quarried  away  to  bnild 
new  cities,  or  are  deeply  buried  under  the  masses  of  more  vulgar 
debris.  After  oolleeiing  a  few  fragments  of  antiquities,  M. 
Botta  had  almost  abandoned  his  inquiries  in  despair.  With  a 
fortunate  rashness,  not  often  so  well  rewarded  in  the  East,  he 
listened  to  the  Splendid  promises  of  a  native  guide,  who  offered  to 
direct  him  to  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
hour  hood.  He  aooompanied  this  guide — not  without  some  mis- 
givings, and  rather  expecting  to  find  the  remains  of  some  old 
Armenian  church  or  monastery — to  a  place  four  or  five  hours  dis- 
tant from  Mosoul,  named  Khorsabad.  This  village  lies  north- 
east from  Mosoul,  on  the  left  bank  of  a  little  river  called  Khauaer. 
Khorsabad  consisted  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  miserable  hovels, 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  wild  half-caste  Kurds,  crossed  with  Arab 
blood.  It  occupied  a  mound  or  hillock,  manifestly  artificial,  whidi 
commanded  the  whole  country  to  a  considerable  distance,  the 
view  being  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
on  the  other  by  the  burning  desert.    Its  shape  was  irr^ular ; 
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but  there  w^e  indications  of  angles^  not  entirely  crumbled  away^ 
which  showed  that  it  had  been  not  merely  raised  by  human 
labour^  but  of  a  regular  form.  It  was  984  feet  in  length 
l>y  492  in  width.  After  carefully  ^amining  this  extraordinary 
mounds  M.  Botta  found  in  one  miserable  hut>  that  the  bed,  or 
what  served  for  a  bed  to  the  rude  tenant,  had  worn  down  to  a 
layer  of  worked  stone,  which  appeared  like  a  pavement  He 
Ixnight  out  the  occupant,  whom  a  few  piastres  soon  reconciled 
with  his  ejectment.  He  then  commenced  his  operations,  digging 
regularly  downwards.  The  work  of  the  pickaxe  and  spade  be- 
came still  harder  and  harder,  till  before  long  he  came  upon  a  wall, 
lined  with  sculptures  m  relief.  This  wall  he  followed  on  and  on, 
till  it  brdce  off  and  tamed  at  a  right  angle.  At  a  short  distance 
the  wall  b^n  again  and  continued  onward.  He  had  evidently 
eome  upon  a  gate  or  door,  and  a  passage  to  another  chamber. 
We  may  imagine  the  ardour  with  which  be  pushed  on  his  re- 
searches. At  the  end  of  six  months  he  had  laid  open  six  cham- 
bers, halls,  some  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  459  feet  of 
bas  reliefs,  intermingled  with  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  destined^ 
we  trust,  to  interpret  hereafter  the  design  and  subject  of  the 
sculptures.  M.  Botta's  funds  were  now  exhausted ;  he  carefully 
copied  the  sculptures  and  the  inscriptions,  and  transmitted  them 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  at  Paris.  On  the  representation 
g(  that  learned  body,  the  affair  was  taken  up,  with  that  honourable 
zeal  which  always  distinguishes  the  French  government  in 
scientifio  or  literary  inquiries,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
M.  Duch&tel,  and  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M. 
Villemain.  Funds  were  granted  to  pursue  the  discovery ;  and 
M.  Eugene  Flandin,  recommended  to  the  govei'nment  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  East,  which  he  had  acquired  as  an  intelligent 
ami  enterprising  traveller,  and  as  a  skilful  draughtsman,  was  sent 
out  to  the  assistance  of  M.  Botta. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  account  by  M.  Flandin,  published  in  two 
numbers  of  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,*  that  we  derive  our 
information  on  these  interesting  researches.  M«  Botta  addressed 
letters  on  his  part  of  the  discovery  to  the  distinguished  Orientalist, 
M.  Mohl.  These  letters  am>eared  in  the  *  Journal  Asiatique* 
of  Park,  and  have  been  published  in  a  separate  form  by  M. 
Mobl.  The  most  full  descfiption,  bowevec>  is  that  of  M* 
Flandin.  We  wish^  indeed,  that  we  could  enforce  on  most 
French  travellers  in  the  East,  and  on  some  of  our  own,  a 
rigid  fast  of  some  considerable  period  from  ChAteaubriand  and 
Lamartine.  Here  and  ihere,  especially  al  the  commencement 
of  the  papers,  it  could. not  but  occur  to  us  how  much  more  in- 
structively and  more  agreeably  M.  Flandin  would  have  written 
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for  such  salutary  abstinence.  Archaeological  inquiries  espectalljr 
demand  a  grave  simplicity,  and  the  more  so  when  they  approach 
subjects  of  such  inherent  grandeur  as  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  But 
in  all  other  respects  these  papers  are  worthy  of  that  excellent 
journal.  On  M.  Flandin's  arrival  in  Mosoul  it  was  detamined, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  operations  without  interruption,  to  pur- 
chase the  whole  village.  Khorsabad  turned  out  to  be  church 
property  ;  it  belonged  to  the  chapter  of  a  place  no  less  famous 
in  ancient  history  than  Arbela.  It  seems  the  coli^e  of  Imams 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  their  underground  treasures  of  such 
value  as  those  of  some  of  our  Northern  Churchmen :  a  certain 
number  of  piastres  satisfied  their  modest  demands.  But  .there 
was  the  Pasha,  who  was  not  so  easily  bought  off  as  these  exem- 
plary  theologians.  Whether  he  had  real  faith  in  hidden  treasures, 
or  speculated  on  the  strange  and  irresistible  passion  of  the  Franks 
for  old  mutilated  stones,  he  seemed  determined  to  have  his  full 
share  in  the  enterprise.  Happily  this  worthy  Pasha  died.  Lest 
we  should  be  suspected  of  uncharitable  rejoicing  at  his  decease, 
let  us  hope  that  he  changed  his  mortal  harem  for  the  company 
of  the  Houries.  The  pashalik  was  for  a  time  in  abeyance ;  and 
the  Consul  of  France  and  his  colleague  were  enabled  to  proceed 
in  their  operations  without  interference.  It  was  a  work  of  in* 
tense  labour,  under  a  blazing  sun ;  but  a  labour  of  infinite  excite- 
ment, and  rewarded  with  ample  success.  In  six  weeks  more  the 
whole  building  was  laid  open ;  fifteen  chambers,  or  rather  gal* 
leries,  came  to  light,  many  of  them  measuring  from  101  to  115 
feet.  The  edifice  seems  to  have  stood  on  a  platform  or  ter- 
race of  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen ;  between  two  of  the 
layers  of  bricks  was  a  stratum  of  fine  sand,  six  inches  thick, 
no  doubt  intentionally  placed  there,  and  brought  up  from  the 
banks  or  the  bed  of  the  Tigris.  Some  of  the  walls  were  from 
10  to  20  feet  thick,  of  coarse  bricks,  with  mud  for  cement» 
and  but  little  bitumen.  All  the  corners  (encaiffnures)  of  the 
chambers  were  of  one  block  of  squared  stone.  There  was  a  regu- 
lar facing  of  baked  bricks  covered  with  enamel.  These  long 
galleries,  however,  according  to  M.  Flandin,  were  not  above  13 
feet  in  height ;  there  were  no  windows,  the  light  came  from 
above.  'What  then  was  the  roof  7*  It  was  not  of  stone.  M.  Flandin 
is  driven  to  the  conclusion,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  impro- 
bable, that  it  was  vaulted  (en  vadiey  There  are  no  signs  of 
pillars  to  support  the  roof,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
The  vaultings,  he  supposes,  were  of  brick ;  and  that  form,  he 
thinks,  must  have  been  most  convenient,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
rains  and  the  snow  to  which  the  country  is  exposed  from  the 
Armenian  mountains. 

What, 
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What,  then^  was  this  vast  and  sbgular  edifice?  M.  Flandin 
discusses  this  question  with  good  sense  and  judgment.  It  could 
not  be  a  cemetery  or  necropolis ;  for,  among  odier  reasons,  the 
whole  of  the  sculptures  appear  to  relate  to  the  same  sovereign* 
Nor  can  it  have  been  a  temple.  M.  Flandin  found  one  chamber 
which  seemed  devoted  to  religious  purposes,  built  of  different 
stone,  a  kind  of  black  basalt,  with  a  niche  which  might  have 
contained  an  altar.*  It  was  no  doubt,  therefore,  a  palace  built 
to  his  own  glory,  by  one  of  the  great  monarchs  of  Nineveh,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital,  and  covered  with  sculptures 
commemorating  the  splendid  exploits  of  his  reign. 

We  have  passed  rather  hastily  over  the  architecture  of  this 
great  Assyrian  palace,  some  of  the  details  of  which  we  do  not 
ourselves  comprehend  quite  clearly ;  the  most  perplexing  part, 
however,  is  M.  Flandin's  conclusion.  We  give  it  in  his  own 
words : — 

*  L'iklifice  dtlcouvert  pr^  de  MoubsouI  m'a  paru  une  imitation  correcte, 
vraie,  finement  ex^utee  des  speos  d'Ipsamboul  ou  d'Elt^phante ;  et  si 
j'en  croyais  les  taureaux  symboliques  qui  gardent  les  grandes  portes 
de  Khorsabad,  et  rappellent  les  cHt^phants  de  Garli,  ou  le  bcpuf  Nandi, 
je  peocherais  k  croire  que  Tart  Assyrien  a  plus  d'affinit^  avee  les  inonu« 
mens  de  I'lnde  qu'avec  ceux  de  r£gypte. 

M.  Flandin  appeals  also  to  the  topes  of  India,  some  of  which 
have  vaulted  roofs,  and  even  cupolas.  We  presume  that  it  is  this 
succession  of  long  low  vaulted  galleries  which  has  suggested  to 
M.  Flandin  the  chambers  in  the  rock-hewn  caves  of  Egypt  and 
of  India ;  and  certainly  most  of  the  vast  massive  structures  on  the 
plains  of  Egypt,  excepting  the  Pyramids,  may  appear,  as  it  were, 
architectural  descendants  of  the  primitive  temples  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rocks ;  but  it  would  seem  very  singular  that  Assyrian  archi- 
tects, on  the  level  plains  of  Mesopotamia  or  the  shores  of  the 
Tigris,  should  first  raise  vast  artificial  mounds  or  terraces,  and 
tlien  take  the  models  of  the  structures  to  be  piled  upon  them 
from  the  low-roofed,  and,  as  far  as  height,  the  disproportioned 
caverns  of  India  or  of  Egypt.  We  find  it  difficult  therefore  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  theory. 

M.  Flandin's  second  letter  ('  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,^ 
tome  xi.  p.  88,  &c.)  describes  the  sculptures  of  this  Assyrian 
palace : — 

*  Of  all  the  discoveries  made  at  Khorsabad,  the  most  interesting  un- 
questionably is  the  sculpture.  The  walls  of  the  galleries  and  the  exterior 
faqades  are  ornamented  by  compositions  cut  in  stone  with  an  admirable 
fertility  of  design.    Kings  and  virgins,  priests  and  idols,  battles  and 

*  In  the  engraviogi  to  M.  Botta'f  Letters  appears  an  altar. 
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joyous  festivals— ttll  is  rqpretcnted.  The  life  of  the  Ninerites  unibids 
itself  miraculously  before  us^  from  its  religious  symbols  to  its  domeatic 
usages — from  the  orgies  of  triumph  e? en  to  the  punishment  of  the  ran* 
quished.* 

All  tbis  to  the  wondering  Kurds  is  a  creation  of  Satan.  These 
sculptures  are  on  marble  tablets  which  form  a  facing  all  along 
Ihe  brick  walls  up  to  the  height  of  nearly  10  feet  The  tablets 
are  in  general  from  to  10  feet  wide.  In  some  of  the  gal- 
leries they  are  divided  into  two  aones,  each  feet  high, 
crowded  with  figures  measuring  about  8  feet  3  inches.  These 
two  zones  are  divided  by  long  cuneiform  inscriptions  running  from 
one  edge  of  the  marble  to  the  othar.  In  the  other  galleries^  and 
on  the  exterior  fa^es,  the  figures  are  larger,  and  rMch  from  ihe 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  marble  slabs.  The  depth  of  the  relief  is 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  figures.  On  the  (shades  are 
invariably  found,  and  constantly  repeated,  certain  figures  with 
wings,  with  caps  surmounted  by  horns  or  hawks'  heads,  with  a 
pine-cone  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  basket  or  sieve  hanging  from 
the  left.  These  M.  Flandin  supposes  to  be  divinities.  There 
are  others  who  appear  to  be  priests  leading  the  sacred  goat  as  an 
offering.  After  the  goat  and  the  priests,  oomes  the  king  in  most 
gorgeous  apparel,  preceding  his  vizier,  the  great  archimage,  or 
Chaldean  priest.  The  eunuch  follows  with  the  umbrella,  or  flj- 
flapper ;  then  other  eunuchs,  or  bearded  warriors,  bearing  the 
royal  arms,  the  bow  curved  after  the  neck  of  a  swan,  the  mace 
with  three  lions'  heads.  Then  come  nobles  with  offerings  repre- 
senting four-horsed  chariots,  thrones^  tables,  vases,  and  small  re- 

ftresentations  of  captive  cities.  These  processions  extend  to  the 
ength  of  400  metres  along  the  whole  facades.  Besides  these  are 
gigantic  winged  bulls  with  human  heads,  crowned  with  an  enor- 
mous tiara:  these  surmount  the  principal  gates  of  entrance.  At 
the  feet  of  the  bulls  seem  to  have  been  small  lions  chained  to  the 
walls.  M.  Flandin  says  that  he  has  never  found  the  lion  any- 
where at  liberty :  he  is  always  chained  like  an  enemy  or  a  captive. 
The  larger  internal  sculptures  represent  the  same  subjects,  with 
the  further  embellishment  of  the  barbarous  tortures  inflicted  on 
prisoners,  perhaps  rebels.  These  the  king  seems  to  have  re- 
served in  the  inner  chamber  for  his  own  peculiar  study  and 
delight.  But  the  greatest  variety  is  in  the  narrow  zones  of  lower 
relief.  These  are  battle-pieces  of  extraordinary  spirit  and  energy. 
In  one  place  the  king  seems  to  preside  over  nine  battles  at  once : 
he  is  trampling  on  his  enemies,  and  cutting  off  heads  with  rare 
activity.  In  another  place  is  a  splendid  festival,  which  naturally 
suggests  to  M.  Flandin  the  feast  of  the  great  king  in  the  book  of  . 
Esther,  '  given  unto  all  hi?  princes  and  his  servants,'  when  he 
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'  showed  the  riches  of  hit  glorious  kingdom  and  the  honour  of  his 
excellent  majesty  many  days^  even  an  hundred  and  fourscore  days* 
(Esther  i.  3^  4).  We  must  refer  for  the  more  full  description  of 
these  sculptures  to  the  letter  of  M.  Flandin,  which  is  in  this  part 
excellent^  equally  vigorous  and  gn^hio.  As  to  the  style  of  art 
displayed  in  these  sculptures,  at  first  sight  it  struck  M.  Botta  as 
closely  resembling  that  of  Persepolis.  If  so^  the  Persians  were 
the  pupils  of  the  Assyrians ;  and  the  fine  arts  of  the  ancient 
Ninevites  were  inherited  with  their  empire  by  the  Achromenian 
kings.  We  know  not  whether  M.  Botta  would  acquiesce  in  the 
higher  view  of  their  merit,  to  which  perhaps  the  pardonable  en- 
thusiasm  of  a  discoverer  has  kindled  his  colleague  :— 

*  Si  Ton  compare  BUCcessivemeDt  l*art  Assyrieu,  tel  que  les  fouilles 
faites  k  Khorsabad  Pont  monti^y  k  celui  des  peuples  qui  ont  prec^t^  ou 
suivi  imrot^iatement  les  Ninivites,  on  pourra,  je  crois,  se  convaincre 


grotesque  et  roonstrueuz,  aussi  fiu,  mais  plus  savant  dans  tous  les  d($- 
tails  anatomiques  que  Part  Egyptieu,  qu*il  surpasse  de  beaucoup  dans 
IVtude  de  la  nature ;  et  si  Ton  ne  craint  pas  d'arriver  jusqu'lt  un  paral- 
l^le  des  bas  reliefs  de  Ninive,  non  seulement  avec  ceux  des  premiers 
ouvrages  de  la  Gr^,  mais  avec  ceux  du  Parth<$noD,  on  trouvera  que 
notamment  dans  ton  tea  les  scenes  analogues  k  oellea  qui  ornent  la  ctflebre 
frise  de  ce  temple,  le  ciseau  du  soulpteur  Ninivite  n'est  pas  tellement 
infdSrieur  k  celui  de  Phidias  qu'on  ne  puiase  risquer  entre  eux  une  com^* 
paraison,' 

If  this  be  true,  the  Persian  artists  at  Persepolis  must  have 
greatly  degenerated  from  their  Assyrian  Phidias.  We  presume 
tliat  some  of  these  sculptures  are  arrived,  or  are  on  their  way  to 
Paris ;  but  we  are  not  aware  what  judgment  has  been  passed  upon 
them  by  the  good  judges  of  art  in  that  city.* 

M.  Flandin  examines,  in  the  next  place,  to  which  of  the  two 
epochs  in  the  greatness  of  Nineveh  this  palace  and  its  sculpture 
belong.  The  discussion  is  pursued  with  excellent  good  sense 
and  perspicuity,  with  full  command  of  the  subsidiary  sources 


*  We  bare  been  fayeored  with  a  copy  of  eome  letteri  whieb  bare  appeared  in  the 
'Malta Times,*  ia  wbieb  we  are  bocuid  to  saj,  that  the  enthueiasm  of  the  writer  at  to 
the  bigb  etyle  of  art  dieplajed  in  tbeie  momimeiits  riiet  to  the  full  height  of  M.  Flan- 
din. Thie  writer  luggeitt  the  ftrllowing  paMace  of  Eiekiel  as  siogularl  j  descriptive  of 
the  sculptures : — *  At  mw  M#n  pourlrafnf  (the  Hebrew  word  may  be  rendered  gr«Tcn, 
or  sculptured)  *  upon  tbe  walk,  the  images  of  tbe  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with  Termi- 
lion,  gnrded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attiie  upon  their  heads, 
all  of  them  princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of  Chaldea,'  xxiii. 
14,  16.  Tbe  writer  obserres  that  these  8eul|>tures  have  manifestly  been  painted  with 
red  oehre,  except  parti  touched  with  mote  bnlliant  colours ;  and  that  the  richly-deco- 
rated girdles  aaci  the  head-dresses  of  the  principal  personages,  whether  tiaras,  or 
nitres^  or  simple  handt  confinipg  the  hair  round  the  temples,  or  flowing  down  the 
back,  «!•  aiMmg  tba  — oewpkiiom  ot^eets. 


que  Part  Assyrien  est  infiniment  pli 


Tart  Indien,  souvent 
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of  knowledge  on  the  subject :  and  is  now  throngbout  free  from 
that  sentimental^  or  semi-poetic  style  of  reasoning,  so  misplaced 
in  archseological  researches,  to  the  temptation  of  which,  as  we 
have  said,  M.  Flandin  seemed  at  one  time  disposed  to  sacrifice 
his  sounder  judgment.  He  rejects  the  earlier  age,  and  the  dy- 
nasty, which,  commencing  with  the  mythic  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
ends  with  the  poetic  Sardanapalns.  Among  his  argurorats  is 
this:  Diodorus,  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh  by  Ar- 
baces  and  Beleses,  says  that  battering  machines  and  engines 
for  the  assault  of  towns  had  not  at  that  period  been  invented; 
whereas  in  the  sculptures  they  appear  in  ordinary  use.*  M. 
Flandin,  therefore,  descends  to  that  second  and  last  Ninevite 
dynasty,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
the  conquerors  of  Western  Asia,  the  monarchs  who  led  the 
children  of  Israel  into  captivity.  Of  the  five  sovereigns  of  this 
dynasty,  Tiglath  Pileser,  Salmaneser,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  the  First,  most  were  warlike  and  conquer- 
ing princes.  M.  Flandin  weighs  the  different  probabilities.  The 
sculptures,  he  thinks,  might,  in  some  respects,  serve  to  represent 
with  fidelity  the  victories  and  the  cruelties  of  Sennacherib.  His 
wars  with  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  are  confirmed  by  capiives,  in 
form,  feature,  and  dress,  evidently  of  the  Negro  race.t  The 
objection  to  his  being  the  founder  of  this  great  palace  is  the 
shortness  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  only  seven  years,  and  was 
principally  employed  in  foreign  wars.  M.  Flandin  inclines, 
therefore,  to  Esarhaddon  or  Nebuchadnezzar  the  First.  He  ima- 
gines one  siege  to  be  that  of  the  rebellious  Ecbatana ;  and  one  of 
the  attendant  generals>  he  suggests,  may  be  no  less  than  the 
famous  Holophernes.  All  this,  of  course,  is  conjectural,  but 
there  is  this  advantage,  as  to  the  ruinsu)f  Nineveh,  and  those  in 
its  neighbourhood,  that  the  period  in  which  conjecture  may  ex- 
patiate is  strictly  limited.  After  its  predicted  fall,  at  the  end  of 
that  mighty  dynasty,  it  ceased  for  ever  to  be  a  great  city ;  the 
fame  of  its  vast  extent  was  handed  down  to  posterity  (Diodoms  had 
gathered  a  tradition  that  it  was  larger  than  Babylon,  thus  illos- 
trating  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament),  but  the  same 
authorities  describe  it  as,  if  not  abandoned  to  utter  ruin  and 

rtix^i^t  o0r«  «rar*  iKtivovs  rohs  leatochs  i^timrro.  We  abould  like  to  know  theaatbo- 
rity  of  Diodorus  for  this  fact,  which  chronologically  is  of  so  much  importance.  The 
battering  ram  is  mentioned  expressly  in  Kzekiel,  ir.  2 ;  xxi.  27.  See  Roeenmfiller  m 
locOf  and  Getenius  m  voce  0^3. 

-f  M.  Flandin  adduces  one  curious  illustration  of  the  Scriptures : — '  I  will  pat  my 
hook  *  (rather  a  circle,  or  ring)  *  in  thy  note,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips.'  %  Kings  xiz. 
28.  (M.  Flandin  has  fallen  into  a  slight  error.  This  is  not  the  menace  of  Semiacberib 
to  the  King  of  Jndah,  but  of  the  Lord  against  Sennacherib.)  On  the  sculptures  appear' 
certain  prisoners,  with  chains  running  tlirough  a  ring  which  pierces  the  lower  lip. 
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desolation,  never  again  rising  to  ]>ower  or  splendour.  The 
severest  historical  criticism,  therefore,  if  the  Ninevite  inscriptions 
should  render  up  their  secrets,  maj  look  to  Khorsabad  for  valu- 
able accessions  to  our  knowledge  as  to  this  remarkable  period  in 
the  ancient  annals  of  the  world.* 

But  Khorsabad  is  not  the  only  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nineveh  which  has  been  brought  to  light  hy  the  unwearied  acti- 
vity of  Europeans.  Mr.  Layard^  an  Englishman  (with  the  counte- 
nance  and  support  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  to  whose  influence  and 
intelligent  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  all  refined  and  intellectual 
studies  we  are  indebted  for  the  marbles  of  Halicarnassus,  now 
in  the  British  Museum),  has  been  prosecuting  similar  discoveries  in 
another  quarter  with  signal  success.  Mr.  Layard  is  known  to  the 
public  by  a  paper  in  the  same  journal  in  which  Major  Rawlinson*s 
earlier  writings  are  founds  that  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety. It  is  a  description  of  Khuzistan^  and  of  the  wild  tribes 
in  that  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  implies  familiar 
acquaintance  with  their  language,  manners,  and  life,  very  rare  in 
a  European.  It  evinces  great  power  of  observation,  intrepid  acti- 
vity, indefatigable  industry,  and  considerable  general  acquire- 
ments. If  it  be  favourable  to  the  progress  of  these  discoveries 
that  he  who  embarks  in  them  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  mind  and  habits  of  the  Arabs,  and  so  by  being  able  to 
identify  himself  with  the  people,  obtain  their  cordial  co-operation, 
Mr.  Layard  seems  qualified  in  every  respect  for  the  service.  Mr. 
Layard  we  believe  likewise  to  be  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
with  M.  Botta;  and  more  than  suspect  him  to  be  the  author 
of  the  letters  in  the  Malta  Times  to  which  we  have  alluded 
above. 

About  six  hours  from  Mosul,  eighteen  miles  lower  down  the 
river,  there  is  a  place  which  bears  the  traditionary  name  of 
Nimroud — a  village  closely  bordering  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city.  This  city,  according  to  Ritter,  who  follows  Mr.  Rich,  is  the 
Larissa  mentioned  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenopbon  as  a  deserted 
city  with  a  high  pyramid  of  stone.f  Our  discoverers,  as  we  under- 
stand, aspire  to  still  higher  antiquity.  In  the  La-m^  of  the 
Greeks  they  would  read  the  Resen  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  built 
by  the  Assyrians — '  and  Resen  between  Nineveh  and  Caleh  ;  the 
same  is  a  great  city.'  J  But  when  we  learn  more  fully  what 
there  is  at  Nimroud,  we  may  conjecture  with  better  hope  of  suc- 

*  There  is  this  curious  peculiarity  about  the  Khorsabad  inscriptions  :  none  of  them 
are  found  on  the  external  facade  of  the  buildings ;  they  are  all  ou  the  internal  walls  of 
the  galleries. 

f  Xenoph.  Anab.  iii.  4-7. — Ritter,  Erdkuude,  vii.  2,  p.  174. 
X  Gen.  X.  12.   This  identiBcation  of  Larissa  with  Resen  is,  however,  aa  old  as 
Bochart,  who  suggested  that  the  ^  La  *  was  the  demonstrative  article* 
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cess  what  has  been.  Nimroud  occupies  a  large  circiii^  ten  times 
that  of  Khorsabad,  of  artificial  mounds  :  the  largest  of  these,  no 
doubt  the  tope  or  pyramid  of  Xenophon,  is  about  1800  feet  in 
length,  900  in  breadth,  and  60  or  70  in  height.  On  this  mound 
Mr.  Lajard  made  his  first  attack.  On  digging  down  into  the 
rubbish,  ohambers  of  white  marble^  covered  with  ouneiform  in- 
scriptions^  came  to  light)  but  at  first  witib  no  sculptures — frag- 
ments, however,  in  the  rubbish  seemed  to  promise  that  at  lengdi 
the  sculptures  would  make  their  appearance.  That  the  mound 
had  once  been  a  magnificent  palace  ^>peared  manifest,  and  oo 
less  than  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  means  of  fire,  either  by 
an  enemy  or  by  some  other  Sardanapalus,  who,  in  Byroads  word% 

*  in  this  blazing  palace. 
And  its  enormous  walls  of  reeking  niin^ 
Had  left  a  nobler  monument  than  Egypt' 
Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains  o  er  dead  kings, 
Or  kine  

A  ffreat  part  of  the  marble  first  discovered  had  been  calcined/ 
or  reduced  to  lime,  and  the  earth  was  mixed  with  immense  quan- 
tities of  charcoal.  But  richer  treasures  awaited  Mr.  Layard. 
The  first  sculpture,  we  believe,  was  a  gigantic  bull,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  unfortunately  without  his  head.  We  presume 
that  it  is  another  bull  which  Mr.  Layard  describes  as  the  first  of 
his  grand  discoveries : — 

*The  human  head  of  a  magnificent,  winged  bull,  which  is  just  now 
above  the  ground,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  Arabs,  who  flock  in 
crowds  to  gaze  on  it,  and  have  made  up  their  minds  that  it  is  old 

Nimrod  himself  appearing  from  the  infernal  regions  The 

head  alone  is  five  high,  so  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
body,  and  the  whole  cut  out  of  one  hlock  of  marble.' 

Then  came  two  large  winged  lions^  with  human  heads^  eleven 
feet  and  a  half  long  and  eleven  feet  high.  These  Mr.  Layard 
describes  as  very  extraordinary  specimens  of  Assyrian  art.  The 
bas-reliefs  then  began  to  appear,  two  of  which  were  hunting- 

I)ieces  and  battle -scenes — the  dimensions  seven  and  a  half  feet 
ong  by  three  feet.  Of  these  the  finest,  in  point  of  design  and 
execution^  is  a  lion-hunt.  The  king  is  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
three  horses  in  full  gallop,  and  guided  by  a  charioteer.  The 
king  is  discharging  an  arrow  at  a  lion,  which  is  springing  upoQ 
the  chariot ;  a  second  lion,  wounded  by  several  arrows,  is  lying 
under  the  horses'  feet  Another  relief  represents  the  king  in  a 
chariot  hunting  wild  bulls.    It  is  inferior  in  spirit  and  life  to  the 

*  From  M.  Botta's  letters  it  appean  that  in  Kbombad  there  are  manifest  proofr  of 
the  action  of  fire.   P.  35. 
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first.  The  battle-pieces  represent  the  king  and  his  warriors  in 
their  chariots  With  three  horses ;  some  of  the  horses  are  wounded, 
others  prancing>  others  at  full  speed.  Two  of  the  chariots  carry 
standards,  with  figures  not  unlike  coats  of  arms  upon  them.  In 
another  is  a  moveable  tower  on  wheels  with  a  battering-ram, 
pushed  up  to  the  walls  of  a  castle;  the  castle  is  defended  by 
warriors  in  various  attitude^;  among  the  assailants  is  the  king. 
In  another  the  king  is  receiving  the  captives.  In  another  be  is 
triumphant;  surrounded  by  musicians,  with  his  eunuchs  and 
warriors,  he  is  pouring  a  libation  over  a  dead  lion.  In  one  apart- 
ment is  a  procession  of  mountebanks,  or  something  of  the  kind ; 
one  man,  seven  feet  seven  inches  high,  has  two  monkeys,  one 
standing  on  his  shoulder,  the  other  walking  on  its  hind-legs. 
*  They  are  capital,'  writes  Mr.  Layard.  Some  of  these,  which 
could  be  more  safely  and  eanly  removed,  are,  we  rejoice  to  say, 
on  their  way  to  England.  In  a  letter  dated  Judy  27,  Mr. 
Layard  announces  that  he  has  opened  ten  chambers,  and  that  as 
he  advances  the  sculptures  are  becoming  finer  and  more  perfect. 
Besides  these  sculptures,  Mr.  Layard  has  turned  up  in  his  re- 
flearches  on  the  Mount  and  in  other  parts  almost  a  Pompeian 
collection  of  smaller  curiosities,  lamps,  daggers,  idols,  oopper 
ornaments,  ivory  figures,  and  sepulchral  vases.  There  are  quan*- 
tities  of  painted  bricks,  in  one  place  a  whole  floor,  of  which  the 
colours,  especially  the  greens  and  yellows,  are  still  fresh  and 
brilliant.  Besides  these  are  specimens  of  armour,  and  among 
them  a  pointed  helmet,  like  those  represented  in  the  sculpture. 
There  were  also  sixteen  small  bronze  lions,  quite  perfect  and  ex- 
tremely well  executed,  found  all  together  under  a  great  bull, 
which  had  fallen  down.  But  the  crowning  discoveries  of  all, 
announced  in  a  letter  dated  December  28,  1846,  we  must  de- 
scribe in  the  words  of  Mr.  Layard  : — 

*  During  the  last  month  the  discoveries  have  been  of  the  highest 
interest  I  have  now  two  palaces  of  different  epochs ;  one  contemporary 
with  the  building  at  Khorsabad,  the  other  prior  to  it.  Marbles  from  « 
the  latter  have  b^n  used  in  the  construction  of  the  former,  and  some- 
times even  resculptured  on  the  back.  «  *  ♦  j  ^nve  already  thirteen 
pairs  of  the  gigantic  winged  human-headed  lions  and  bulls.  But  the 
most  remarkable  discovery  is,  perhaps,  that  of  a  black  obelisk,  about 
seven  feet  high,  which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
unique  monuments  of  antiquity  known.  Upon  it  are  twenty  bas- 
reliefs,  and  a  very  long  inscription  containing  many  names  of  persons 
and  places.  It  was  probably  erected  to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  some 
country — India  or  a  part  of  Africa ;  for  with  the  prisoner  who  is  brought 
before  the  king,  there  are  animals  which  can  alone  belong  to  those 
regions.  We  have  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  the  Bactrian 
or  two«humped  camel>  several  kinds  of  apes  and  monkeys,  the  stag,  the 
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wild-bull,  the  ibex,  horse,  &c.  There  are  numerous  figures  bearing 
various  objects,  probably  the  productions  of  the  country  subdued. 
There  are  in  all  about  eighty  figures,  all  in  the  finest  preservation  and 
capitally  drawn.' 

To  return  to  the  Inscriptions.  We  rejoice  to  find  bj  the  last 
advices  that  Major  Rawlinson  considers  himself  to  have  made 
great  progress  in  deciphering  the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  We 
hear^  indeed^  only  of  names,  so  that  we  are  yet  ignorant  how  far 
he  may  have  solved  the  great  problem  of  the  language.  Accord- 
ing to  the  writer  in  the  '  Malta  Times/  the  Khorsabad  inscrip- 
tions  are  in  this  character^  and  probably,  therefore,  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  second  colunm  at  Van,  and  at  Bisutun.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  if  the  ruins  are  Assyrian,  the  language  can 
hardly  be  properly  Median,  and  what  is  supposed  to  be  Median 
is  a  form  of  Assyrian.  Major  Rawlinson*s  studies  have  been  of 
the  Babylonian  bricks,  of  which  his  residence  at  Bagdad  has 
given  him,  no  doubt,  great  command.  According  to  his  interpre- 
tation, the  inscriptions,  which  vary  but  little,  ascribe  the  fonnda* 
tion  of  Babylon  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabonassar:  thus 
agreeing  with  the  book  of  Daniel,  iv.  30.  Mr.  Layard  also 
states  that  bodi  Major  Rawlinson  and  himself  agree  in  finding 
names  of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
earlier  buildings  of  Nimroud,  and  the  name  of  a  king  of  the 
second  in  those  of  Khorsabad. 

We  here  break  off,  anxiously  awaiting  further  communications 
on  the  subject  of  the  Inscriptions  from  Major  Rawlinson.  From 
his  energy,  perseverance,  and  sagacity,  we  may  expect  everything 
to  be  accomplished  which  can  be  accomplished.  We  trust  that 
to  him  we  are  to  owe,  as  the  fullest  insight  into  the  character  and 
language  of  ancient  Persia,  so  also  of  some  glimpses  at  least  of  Uie 
records  of  older  Assyria ;  that  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  like  Persepo- 
lis,  will  reveal  to  us,  through  his  studies,  the  names  and  exploits  of 
their  kings.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Layard,  we  have  been  favoured 
*  not  only  with  the  communication  of  extracts  from  his  letters,  bnt 
with  the  sight  of  drawings,  from  some  of  the  objects  which  he  has 
excavated  at  Nimroud.  Ourselves  and  the  public  will,  we  trust, 
before  long  be  able  to  form  our  own  judgments  on  many  of  the 
most  curious  of  the  antiquities  themselves.  We  have  readily 
seized  this  early  opportunity  of  bringing  this  subject,  however 
imperfectly,  before  the  attention  of  our  readers,  not  merely  in 
order  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  not  merely  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Layard,  whose  extraordinary  enterprise,  activity,  and  manage- 
ment,  are  deserving  of  all  praise ;  but  in  order  to  express  our 
earnest  hope  that  the  discovery  will  not  be  allowed  to  languish 
for  want  of  support  and  encouragement  (in  ui^ing  that  encou* 
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ragement  we  are  urging  the  reward  which  will  be  most  accept- 
able to  Mr.  Layard) ;  that  the  Government  will  spare  no  ex- 
pense in  securing  for  the  collections  of  this  country  the  acknow* 
ledged  riches  so  strangely  brought  to  light. 


Art.  yU.— Official  and  other  DispatcJies  of  Field-Marshal  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Second  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1847. 

TT  would  be  idle  at  this  time  of  day  to  dilate  on  the  treasure 
our  country  possesses  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Dis- 
patches, or  the  wisdom  which  sanctioned  their  publication  in  the 
lifetime  of  their  illustrious  author.  But  there  is  a  melancholy 
interest  attached  to  the  present  edition,  which,  independently  of 
the  improvements  it  exhibits,  seems  to  demand  that  it  should 
not  go  forth  altogether  unnoticed.  The  fate  of  Colonel  Gar- 
wood has  been  one  of  the  saddest  which  the  tale  of  literary 
labour,  often  a  sad  one,  ever  told.  A  mind  constitutionally  ex- 
citable, operated  upon  by  a  frame  of  very  peculiar  organization, 
could  not  sustain  the  wear  and  tear  of  over-exertion  in  a  new 
department : — the  minute  anxieties  of  literary  detail  worried  him 
by  day  and  by  night — made  society  tasteless,  and  robbed  the 
pillow  of  repose ; — and  the  gallant  soldier  who  had  braved  many 
a  well-fought  field — who  had  been  first  and  foremost  in  at  least 
one  of  the  most  perilous  enterprises  of  the  Peninsula — found 
himself  unable  to  hold  out  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  a 
morbid  depression  of  spirits.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  these  volumes  through  the  press  broke  down 
the  little  fortune  which  habits  of  strict  economy  had  enabled 
him  to  accumulate;  and  that  his  widow  and  daughters  inherit 
from  him  hardly  anything  except  the  legacy  of  a  good  name. 

But  to  pass  from  these  painful  topics.  This  edition  is  con- 
siderably  cheaper  than  the  former ;  and  being  published  in  parts, 
it  comes  much  more  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  purchasers. 
Further,  it  is  enriched  by  a  large  quantity  of  new  and  valuable 
letters  which  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  had  been  recovered 
through  the  indefatigable  industry  of  Colonel  Gurwood,  and  the 
readiness  of  individuals  and  public  departments  to  open  to  him 
their  archives.  Again,  the  arrangement  is  infinitely  better.  As 
many  most  curious  papers,  relating  especially  to  India,  were  not 
obtained  till  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  first  edition  had  been 
printed  off.  Colonel  Gurwood  was  forced  either  to  omit  them 
altogether,  or  to  present  them  in  the  awkward  shape  of  a  Supple- 
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ment.  All  the  letters,  cdd  or  new,  appear  now  in  the  proper 
order  of  date ;  and  the  continait j  of  the  narrative  is  preserved  by 
the  introduction,  in  the  shape  of  foot-notes,  or  of  qnotationt  in 
the  body  of  the  page,  of  extracts  from  the  adjutant  and  quaiter- 
master-general's  directions ;  and  yet^  though  so  much  matter  it 
added,  by  judicious  alterations  in  type  and  size  of  page^  in  place 
of  twelve  volumes  the  whole  is  compressed  into  eight. 

This  book,  considered  either  as  a  literary  curiosity  or  as  a 
monument  of  character  and  wisdom,  has  still  further  distinctions. 
There  is  an  important  addition  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  mtkrf- 
laneous  correqxmdence  from  1816  to  1834 ;  also,  of  hu  Graces 
instructions  to  officers  commanding  brigades  of  cavalry  in  the 
Army  of  Occupation ;  of  three  deeply  interesting  orders  referring 
to  military  arrangements  in  1827  ;  of  the  Duke  s  opinicm  in  18i9 
in  regard  to  a  plan  which  was  then  proposed  for  altering  the 
discipline  of  the  army;  of  selections  from  his  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission  for  inquiring  into  Military  Punishments; 
and  of  a  paper,  addressed  in  1833  to  Lord  Hill,  concerning  the 
uses  of  the  military  governments,  which  have  since  been  abolished. 
The  Duke's  letter  to  ^  The  Officers,  calling  themselves  the 
remnant  of  the  Captains  and  Subalterns  of  the  Peninsula,*  on  the 
long  agitated  subject  of  a  War  Decoration,  is  likewise  givea 
Here  is  also  a  legitimate  Appendix,  wholly  new,  and  adding  very 
essentially  to  the  permanent  usefulness  of  the  book ;  comjmsing 
a  careful  selection  from  the  dispatches  and  correspondence  of  the 
generals  to  whom  the  Duke  was  opposed.  Lastly,  we  have  now 
a  really  admirable  index,  of  which,  in  so  extensive  a  publication, 
the  importance  must  be  obvious. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes,  in  short,  are  in  great  measure 
new ;  and  we  cannot  but  hail  their  appearance,  at  the  present  | 
juncture,  as  a  particularly  fortunate  event.  At  any  time,  and 
under  any  circumstances,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinions  on  i 
subjects  connected  with  the  organization  and  discipline  of  tl^  | 
army  would  be  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect:  but  just  at  this 
moment,  when  we  seem  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  state  of 
things — when  the  claims  of  the  soldier  are  advocated  in  Parlia- 
ment by  Secretaries- at- War,  and  out  of  doors  by  the  whole  pubh'c 
press — it  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
greatest  General  of  his  age  spoke,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  agO| 
of  points  which  are  now  at  length  fixing  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  community.  With  what  admirable  sense  his  Grace 
expresses  himself  on  every  question  that  is  submitted  to  him! 
How  just  and  clear  are  his  views  of  tilings  as  they  then  existed ! 
How  consistent  his  reluctance  to  abandon  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  halberU,  till  the  soldier  ehould  /lave  been  so  trained  and  disd' 
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plined  by  moral  ir^hiences  as  to  render  such  an  appeal  unnecessary  t 
Let  any  one  look  back  upon  our  troops  as  they  were  in  1813 
and  1814>and  he  will  not  wonder  at  the  Duke's  saying,  that 
nothing  except  a  most  severe  discipline'  could  have  kept  that, 
perhaps  the  finest  army  that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  from 
becoming  quite  unmanageable.  So  effectual  was  the  dread  of 
corporal  punishment — managed  as  the  Duke  alone  has  been 
able  to  manage  it  —  that  the  numbers  of  men  flogged  were 
fewer  in  the  Peninsula  than  in  any  garrison  of  five  thousand 
under  an  ordinary  commandant : — but  what  oould  be  done  with 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  such  men  as  he  had  to  deal  with,  except 
to  restrain  them  from  committing  outrages  of  every  description 
by  the  terror  of  the  lash  ?  As  to  stimulating  their  better  feelings 
by  the  hope  of  promotion  to  commissions,  such  a  system  was  out 
of  the  question.  Whatever  could  be  safely  done  in  thb  direc- 
tion, the  great  leader  tried ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  confiess  that  the 
beneficial  result  was  small  indeed.  Read  what  his  Grace  wrote 
in  April,  1829,  and  say  whether  a  tittle  of  his  evidence  can  be 
controverted ; — 

*  Upon  this  point  we  ought  to  consider  a  little  the  nature  of  our 
officer,  and  compare  him  with  the  Prussian.  Our  officer  is  a  gentle^ 
man.  We  require  that  he  should  be  one,  and  above  all  that  he  should 
conduct  himself  as  such  ;  and  most  particularly  in  reference  to  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers.  Indeed  we 
carry  this  principle  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  absence  of  intercourse 
with  those  under  his  command  so  far,  as  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty 
of  a  subaltern  officer,  as  done  in  a  foreign  army,  is  not  done  at  all  in  the 
cavalry,  or  the  British  infantry  of  the  line.  It  is  done  in  the  Guards 
by  the  Serjeants. — Then  our  gentleman  officer,  however  admirable  his 
conduct  on  a  field  of  battle,  however  honourable  to  himself,  however 
glorious  and  advantageous  to  his  country,  is  but  a  poor  creature  in 
disciplining  his  company  in  camp,  quarters,  or  cantonments.  The 
name,  the  character,  the  conduct,  the  family  and  relations,  the  fortune, 
the  situation,  the  mental  acquirements  of  each  of  the  men  of  his  com- 
pany, are  not  the  sole  objects  of  his  thoughts,  as  of  the  Prussian 
officer,  who  carries  into  execution  this  same  discipline  in  the  company 
to  which  he  belongs,  with  the  men  of  which  he  lives  as  a  companion, 
friend,  and  adviser. — ^The  army  of  Prussia,  besides,  is  at  all  times  regu- 
larly organized  : — each  battalion  in  its  regiment,  each  regiment  in  its 
brigade,  each  brigade  in  its  division,  each  division  in  its  corps  d^armde  ; 
the  whole  under  the  personal  inspection  of  the  King:  so  that  there 
is  not  a  corps,  division,  brigade,  regiment,  battalion,  company,  or  indi- 
vidual, whose  conduct  is  not  checked  and  controlled  by  his  superior, 
as  well  as  by  the  view  and  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  the  profession. 
Compare  this  with  the  British  army  ;  with  our  detachments  in  Ireland 
and  the  West  Indies,  Honduras,  &c.  &c. )  with  our  detachments  in 
transports  guarding  convicts  to  New  South  Wales ;  with  our  total  want 
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of  inspection  and  control  oYcr  either  officers  or  men,  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  and  we  shall  see  cause  for  astonishment  that  there  is  any 
discipline  in  the  army  at  all,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  sys- 
tem of  which  we  complain.  If  we  can,  let  us  make  our  officers  do  their 
duty,  and  see  that  the  non-commissioned  officers  do  theirs.  But  mind ! 
this  is  a  system  of  prevention.  We  shall  thus  avoid  punishment  in  the 
hest  way,  by  preventing  irregularity  and  crime.  But  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend not,  by  law  or  order,  to  say  that  Courts  Martial  are  not  to  judge 
of  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  offence  or  irregularity ;  or  that,  if  Xhm 
should  be  irregularity  or  offence,  it  should  not  be  punished  with  severity 
according  to  its  nature  and  degree :  in  which  words  must  of  course  be 
included  the  consideration  of  time,  circumstances,  &c  &c.' — vol.  viiL 
pp.  346,  347. 

This  pregnant  risumS  exposes  in  a  very  startling  maimer  Goe 
of  the  greatest  leading  defects  in  the  military  administration  of 
this  country — we  mean  the  utter  absence  of  care  for  the  education 
of  the  officer.    Neither  are  the  following  answers  less  important. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  that  a  system  of  ensuring 
a  certain  number  of  officers*  commissions  to  the  privates  and  non-  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  army  would  be  a  means  of  inducing  persons  of 
a  more  respectable  class  of  life  to  enter :  is  that  your  Grace's  <^i- 
nion?* — 'That  is  more  a  civil  and  political  question  than  it  is  a  military 
one.  I  believe  now  there  is  a  great  want  of  employment  for  young 
men  of  education  in  the  country^  and  some  might  be  induced  to  enlist 
as  privates,  with  a  view  to  obtain  commissions :  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  beg  the  Commission  to  observe,  there  are  here  the  Life  Guards, 
the  Horse  Guards,  who  are  called  gentlemen  of  the  Life  Guards  and 
Horse  Guards ;  and  I  believe  that  they  do  not  get  many  of  that  class 
of  men  among  them.  It  is  possible,  I  think,  that  you  might  get  a 
few  gentlemen  to  come  into  the  service,  a  few  persons  of  better  educa- 
tion and  of  a  better  description,  but  I  do  not  think  in  larfije  numbers. — 
The  real  truth  is,  there  are  very  few  commissions  to  be  given  a^*ay. 
The  General  Commanding  in  Chief  would  tell  you  that  the  number  he 
has  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  those  well  reported 
of  from  the  Military  College ;  at  the  present  moment,  I  do  not  believe 
he  has  a  sufficient  number  to  provide  for  all  those  well  reported  of 
at  Sandhurst.  Now,  if  that  is  the  case,  although  thirty  or  forty  com- 
missions a  year  might  be  to  be  given  in  this  way,  it  would  hardly  pro- 
duce any  effect  upon  the  numl»er  in  the  army.' 

*  In  point  of  fact,  did  }ou  recommend  many  i)ersons  for  commissions 
during  the  service  in  the  Peninsula  ?' — *  A  great  number.  I  gave  com- 
missions to  a  great  number  of  non-commissioned  officers;  and  those 
that  were  not  given  away  to  non-commissioned  officers  were  given  to 
volunteers  serving  with  the  army  at  the  time.' — *  With  respect  to 
those  non-commissioned  officers  that  were  so  raised  to  the  rank  of 
officers,  have  they  generally  remained  in  the  army,  or  have  they  re- 
tired?'— *A  great  number  have  retired.  In  truth,  they  do  not  make 
good  officers  :  it  does  not  answer.    They  are  brought  into  society  to 
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t1)e  manners  of  which  they  are  unaccustomed ;  they  cannot  bear  being 
€U  all  heated  with  wine  or  liquor.  I  have  knoi^n  them  when  I  was 
serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  I  think,  in  general,  they  are  quar- 
relsome, they  are  addicted  to  quarrel  a  little  in  their  cups,  and  they  are 
not  persons  that  can  be  borne  in  the  society  of  the  officers  of  the  army ; 
they  are  men  of  different  manners  altogether.' — *  Does  that  make  them 
feel  uncomfortable  in  the  new  situation  in  which  they  are  placed  ? ' — 
♦  I  think  so ;  punctiliofis  and  uncomfortable.  There  are  very  few 
indeed  that  stop  any  time,  or  that  ever  rise  beyond  the  subaltern  ranks 
of  the  army.' — vol.  viii.  pp.  358,  359. 

These  sentences,  so  full  of  consummate  good  sense,  will  be 
remembered  hereafter — but  the  state  of  things  they  sprung  from 
will  ere  long,  we  hope  and  believe,  be  mere  matter  of  history. 
The  attention  of  the  Government  is  at  length  fixed  on  the  moial 
training  of  the  army  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Secretary- 
at- War's  late  announcement  to  that  effect  was  received,  cannot 
fail  to  strengthen  his  hands  in  the  work  to  which  he  is  devoting 
himself. 

Before  the  retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  his  Secretary -at- War, 
Mr.  Herbert,  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  task  of  working  out 
a  scheme  for  the  better  education  of  the  soldiers.  He  found  in 
Mr.  Baring,  at  that  time  Paymaster- General,  a  willing  co-operator ; 
and  these  two  humane  gentlemen  were  not  slow  in  arrangicg  a 
plan  which  seemed  to  give  excellent  promise  of  success.  It 
was  determined  to  begin  by  a  considerable  change  in  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea.  The  method  of  training  pursued 
there  was  to  be  carried  forward,  per  saUum,  from  that  which 
people  used  to  admire  in  1810,  to  the  point  at  which  the  art 
had  arrived  in  1846.  The  old  school  master- Serjeants  who,  for 
thirty  years  or  more,  had  kept  the  intellect  of  the  place  in  a  state 
of  lethargy,  were  to  be  pensioned  off  at  once ;  and  new  masters, 
the  best  whom  liberal  terms  could  secure,  were  to  be  engaged. 
On  the  boys'  school,  which  should  become  a  model  school  for 
the  whole  army,  a  training  institution  was  to  be  engrafted  :  it  was 
to  consist  of  a  principal,  doing  also  the  duty  of  chaplain,  of  an 
assistant-master,  and  thirty  pupils*  The  pupils,  when  duly  qua- 
lified, were  to  bo  sent  out,  one  by  one,  to  officiate  in  the  schools 
of  regiments  and  depots.  Fresh  candidates  were  to  be  received 
as  these  from  year  to  year  went  off;  and  a  permanent  college 
thus  established,  from  which — by  degrees,  indeed,  but  in  the 
end  completely — the  educational  wants  of  the  army  should  be 
supplied  as  far  as  efficient  schoolmasters  could  supply  them. 
Finally,  a  new  office  was  created — that  of  Inspector- General  of 
Military  Schools;  and  to  the  gentleman  selected  for  it,  Mr. 
Gleig,  was  committed  the  care   of  watching  the  growth  of 
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edacation  in  the  army— of  making  periodical  inapectiofis  and 
reports — and  of  recommending  from  time  to  time  aoch  fresh 
arrangements  as  should  seem  most  likelj  to  foster  its  derelop- 

ment. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  having  thus  far  advanced  the  matter^ 
retired  from  office.  Few  Secretaries-at-War  had  exhibited  a 
greater  aptitude  for  business  than  be,  none  a  better  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  soldier's  true  interests,  as  well  moral  as  physicml ; 
while  his  personal  manner  had  been  on  every  occasion  such  as 
to  win  the  confidence  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  hira. 
But  the  good  work  did  not  stand  still.  Mr.  Fox  Maule  took 
up  the  arrangements  exactly  where  Mr.  Herbert  laid  them  down ; 
and,  being  well  supported  by  Lord  John  Bussell,  he  has  prose- 
cuted the  business  to  an  issue.  All  the  measures  which  his 
predecessor  had  determined  upon  are  now  completed.  The 
Military  Asylum  has  become  the  fountain  whence  knowledge, 
and  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  are  to  pass  off  by  many  streams 
into  the  ranks  of  our  army ;  and  the  roots  are  planted  of  a  tree 
which,  if  it  be  Judiciously  sheltered  in  its  early  growth,  cannot 
fail  of  bringing  iorth  invaluable  fruit. 

Late  in  last  summer,  an  advertisement  invited  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  auistant-master  in  the  Training  Institution,  of 
head-master  and  under-masters  in  the  Model-School,  and  of 
master  of  the  Infant-School,  to  present  themselves  before  a  board 
of  examiners  at  the  Privy-Council  Office.  Many  aspirants  of 
excellent  character  and  attainments  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  as 
the  process  of  examination  was  conducted  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality and  great  strictness,  the  choice  fell  upon  individuals  whose 
superiority  could  not  be  disputed.  The  consequence  is,  that, 
as  regards  its  staff  of  teachers,  there  is,  probably,  not  in  Great 
Britain — if  there  be  in  Europe — an  institution  better  supplied 
than  this  already  is;  and  the  whole  has  been  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  who,  though  but  collaterally  allied 
to  them,  seems  to  possess  all  the  educational  talents  of  the 
Coleridges. 

It  was  next  determined  to  institute  a  close  inquiry  into  the 
methods  adopted  in  other  services.  The  Inspector-General  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  those  countries  on  the  Contutient  in  which 
the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  the  soldier  was  believed  to 
be  most  carefully  attended  to ;  and  he  in  due  time  gave  in  a  Report 
—of  which  however  only  a  portion  has  been  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt  but  the  Secretary- 
at-War  exercised  a  sound  discretion  here.  The  education  ques- 
tion, as  it  affects  troops,  is  a  wider  one  than  it  may  be  convenient 
for  any  Government,  particularly  in  times  like  the  present,  to  dis- 
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cuss  all  at  once  in  its  integrity.  The  education  of  the  soldier  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  class-room ;  in  dealing  with  him  our 
object  is  scarcely  so  much  to  sharpen  his  intellect  as  to  improve 
his  moral  tastes — and  these  are  far  more  likely  to  take  their  tone 
from  the  associations  by  which  he  is  surrounded  out  of  school^ 
than  from  the. lectures  of  his  schoolmaster.  The  inquiry  there- 
fore embraces  not  only  him  but  his  superiors.  We  may  hope» 
however^  that  the  Inspector  had  accumulated  observations,  of 
which^  by  degrees,  the  public  will  have  to  recognise  the  benefit  in 
successive  steps  of  practical  reform. 

On  his  return^  a  fresh  advertisement  appeared,  whereby  thirty 
unmarried  men,  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-five, 
were  informed  of  the  intentions  of  Government  in  regard  to 
regimental  schools,  and  invited  to  compete  for  admission  into 
the  Training  Institution.  The  multitude  of  answers  which  poured 
in  upon  the  War  Office  was  quite  extraordinary.  Young  men 
most  respectably  connected — the  sons  of  clergymen,  surgeons, 
officers  in  the  army,  and  such  like — offered  themselves  by  dozens 
and  scores.  As  many  as  lived  within  an  easy  distance  were 
directed  to  present  themselves  forthwith— each  coming  provided 
with  a  testimonial  of  good  character,  to  which  the  signatures  of 
three  householders  must  be  attached,  together  with  that  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  or  minister  of  the  congregation  to  which 
the  applicant  belonged.  An  examination  followed  (we  are  told  a 
pretty  severe  one)  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  sacred 
and  profane  history,  and  in  geography,  as  well  as  in  the  elements 
of  geometry  and  algebra ;  and,  though  acquaintance  with  the  two 
last  branches  was  not  regarded  as  indispensable,  still  they  who 
added  them  secured  a  preference. 

The  young  men  admitted  into  the  Training  Institution  come, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  six  weeks  upon  trial.  If,  during  this 
period,  their  habits  or  tastes  appear  unsatisfactory,  they  will  be 
dismissed  without  scruple ;  if  they  conduct  themselves  properly, 
they  will  be  regularly  attested,  and  considered  from  that  day 
forth  as  members  of  the  British  army.  As  long  as  they  remain 
at  the  Institution  they  are  to  receive  no  pay;  but  the  Govern- 
ment being  at  the  entire  expense  of  their  education,  and  providing 
them  with  everything  which  they  can  require  besides— clothing, 
board,  lodging,  books,  stationery,  &c. — it  exacts  from  them,  in 
return,  an  engagement  that  they  shall  serve  ten  years  as  regi- 
mental schoolmasters. 

The  position  of  the  schoolmaster,  as  for  the  present  settled,  is 
a  respectable  one.  He  is  to  do  no  military  duty,  nor  to  be  other- 
wise employed  than  in  the  business  of  tuition.  He  is  to  have 
under  his  charge — first,  even/  recruit  as  soon  as  he  joins ;  and 
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next,  as  many  of  the  old  soldiers  and  non-oommisskmed  officers 
as  may  be  desirous  of  an  improved  education.  His  own  army- 
rank  is  to  be  that  of  a  seijeant-miyor,  if  indeed  a  new  order  be 
not  created  in  his  person,  namely,  that  of  a  warrant  officer.  He 
is  to  be  provided  with  a  comfortable  quarter — wilh  fuel,  lights, 
stationery,  and  all  the  necessary  appliances  of  study ;  and  his  pay^ 
17 i.  6d.  a- week,  is  to  be  raised,  provided  a  favourable  report  be 
made  after  the  termination  of  the  first  year,  to  a  guinea.  At  the 
end  of  the  ten  years  he  will  be  free  to  claim  his  discharge ;  if  he 
abide  fourteen  years,  a  pension  will  be  granted  besides ;  and  in  the 
event  of  his  serving  for  twenty-one  years,  the  pension  will  be 
proportionably  increased. 

Of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  both  in  the  Training  InstltnticMi 
and  in  the  schools  of  regiments  after  they  shall  be  formed, 
it  is  perhaps  premature  to  speak.  Doubdess  the  schoolmasters 
will  learn  considerably  more  than  they  may  find  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  to  the  ordinary  run  of  their  pupils ;  but  the  more 
a  teacher  knows,  the  larger  share  of  deference  he  is  sure  to 
command ;  and  as  there  are  in  every  raiment  young  men  whose 
thirst  of  knowledge  needs  only  to  be  cultivated  in  order  to 
make  it  a  ruling  passion,  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  at 
hand  tutors  both  able  and  willing  to  guide  such  forward  in  their 
honourable  career.  Of  course  the  humanising  arts  of  music  and 
linear  drawing  will  not  be  neglected.  We  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  in  English  regiments — as  well  as  in  those  of  Prussia  and  of 
Saxony — private  soldiers  will  have  learned  to  prefer  an  evening 
spent  in  quiet  harmony  one  with  another,  to  the  dissipation  of  a 
pot-house.  And  we  are  very  sure  that  if,  by  inspiring  them  with 
a  love  of  Nature,  we  excite  in  them  a  curiosity  to  observe  how 
God  displays  his  power  in  the  growth  and  diversities  of  plants 
and  trees  and  animals,  we  shall  have  done  more  to  wean  them 
from  habits  of  low  debauchery  (particularly  in  the  colonies)  than 
the  preacher  can  hope  to  effect  under  present  circumstances 
— may  we  not  say  under  any  circumstances? — by  a  thousand 
sermons. 

We  think  the  authorities  quite  right  in  not  giving  to  the  school- 
master, at  the  outset,  a  more  elevated  position ;  but  that  he  either 
can  or  will  stay  very  long  where  he  is  now  about  to  be  placed,  we 
hold  to  be  impossible.  The  social  instructor  of  ignorance  is  only 
just  beginning  among  us  to  be  rightly  defined*  We  recognise 
him,  at  length,  or  profess  to  do,  as  the  physician  of  men's  minds; 
and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when,  if  he  bear  himself  aright^ 
he  will  take  his  place  everywhere  beside  the  physician  of  men*s 
bodies.  It  would  be  cruel  folly  to  hold  out  to  the  first  batch  of 
schoolmasters  hopes  different  from  those  which  are  presented  to 
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them  by  their  professional  superiors ;  but  we  do  not  despair  of 
hving  to  see  the  regimental  teachers  members  of  the  cifficers* 
mess,  and  treated  both  there  and  elsewhere  with  the  same  gene- 
rous and  considerate  bearing  which  well-bred  gentlemen  oif  the 
sword  put  on  in  their  intercourse  with  quartermasters  and  other 
civilians  attached  to  their  corps. 

Meanwhile— during  the  next  two  or  three  years,  or  whatever 
period  of  time  may  be  determined  upon  for  completing  the  young 
nien*s  course  at  the  Training  Institution — Government,  if  it  desire 
to  bring  its  own  work  to  a  happy  conclusion,  cannot  be  idle. 
There  must  be  erected  in  all  our  principal  stations — abroad 
not  less  than  at  home — school-houses  upon  an  uniform  plan,  with 
suitable  apartments  for  the  masters.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
not  only  because  in  our  barracks,  as  at  present  constructed, 
there  is  no  place  adapted  for  the  manner  of  teaching  which  has 
come  into  use,  but  because,  wherever  a  school-room,  such  as  it  is, 
exists,  it  has  been  taken  away  from  the  space  originally  set 
apart  for  the  soldiers'  accommodation.  Indeed,  it  is  a  common 
ground  of  complaint  in  the  army,  that  every  movement  heretofore 
made  towards  the  elevation  of  the  soldier's  mind  has  cost  him 
one  more  privation  of  his  physical  comforts.  Take,  for  example, 
these  two  things — the  school  and  the  library.  Where  are  they 
placed  ?  In  every  instance  the  school  is  in  an  apartment  which 
was  built  as  a  dormitory,  which  the  troops  cannot  spare  without 
considerable  inconvenience :  and  the  library  can  be  of  very  little 
use  as  a  general  reading-room,  because  it  is  assigned  to  the 
barrack-serjeant  and  his  family,  or  to  the  librarian,  whoever  he 
may  be,  as  a  home. 

A  judicious  construction  of  school -rooms  may  be  highly  ser- 
viceable, moreover,  as  respects  the  duties  of  the  chaplain.  No 
right-minded  officer  tolerates  without  pain  the  shifts  to  which  he 
and  his  men  are  often  put  in  their  attendance  on  Divine  worship, 
when  the  odious  riding-school  and  scarcely  less  objectionable 
drum-head  service  are  scarcely  relieved  by  the  hurried  conversion 
of  a  soldier's  sleeping-room  into  a  temple  of  God.  But  very 
many  of  our  barracks  are  removed  by  a  long  space  from  churches, 
and  then  there  is  no  choice,  except  either  to  dispense  with 
worship  altogether,  or  to  have  it  performed  in  places  rife  with 
every  association  except  religious  ones.  Now  assume  that  the 
average  attendance  of  adults  in  our  regimental  schools  will, 
under  the  improved  system,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
These,  divided  into  six  classes,  and  ranged  on  platforms  along 
the  longitfidinal  sides  of  an  apartment,  will  require  one  measur- 
ing at  least  sixty  feet  by  forty.  Construct  such  a  room  and  add 
ten  feet  to  its  length,  wherein,  behind  a  curtain,  a  communion- 
table. 
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table»  a  reading-desk,  and  a  pulpit  can  be  set  up.  So  manage 
the  body  that  on  Saturday  night  you  may  be  able  to  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  it  with  moveable  boaches.  The  platforms  which, 
for  school  purposes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  will  fill,  can 
easily  for  chufch  purposes  be  made  to  contain  two  hundreds 
Your  moveable  benches  will  accommodate  at  least  two  hundred 
more  ;  and  thus  you  have  a  church  sufficient  for  four  hundred. 
As  to  shape,  the  nearer  you  can  bring  it  to  resemble  our  old 
English  churches  the  better  it  will  serve  its  two-fold  purposes. 
From  walls  rising  to  about  sixteen  feet  you  have  only  to  carry 
up  a  bam  roof  ten  or  twelve  feet  higher,  and  your  structure  is 
perfect. 

All  this  will  be  necessary — but  all  this  will  not  be  enough. 
Few  barracks  in  this  empire  can  boast  of  a  place  of  worship— oot 
one,  as  yet,  of  an  apartment  erected  especially  for  purposes  of 
study — but  all  have  their  canteens.  There  it  stands — that  beastly 
public-house,  the  haunt  of  all  the  most  degraded  women  of 
the  town,  a  congenial  resort  for  the  blackguards  who  already 
have  been  billed  up,  a  snare  to  the  recruit  from  the  first  day 
that  he  joins  his  depot.  There  it  stands,  the  property  of  the 
Government,  let  by  the  Ordnance  to  the  h^hest  bidder,  and 
almost  always  paid  for  by  a  rent  calculated  according  to  the 
number  of  men  at  the  station.  Will  one  of  the  great  branches 
of  our  complicated  machine  for  military  administration  continue, 
for  the  sake  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  to  throw  tempta- 
tion to  vice  in  the  very  face  of  the  young  soldier  ?  The  canteen 
must  be  knocked  on  the  head ;  and  out  of  it  such  an  institution 
formed  as  shall  not  thwart,  but  beneficially  co-operate  with,  the 
school  and  the  church. 

In  almost  all  foreign  military  stations  there  are  canteens,  which 
are  kept,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  by  cantoniers,  who  are 
themselves  non-commissioned  officers.  The  cuiteens  are  the 
property  of  the  Government;  but  it  exacts  no  rent,  maintain- 
ing them,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  troops, 
and  taking  care  that  means  of  abusing  the  privilege  shalL  never 
be  affi>rded.  Each  cantonier,  when  his  battalion  departs,  hands 
over  the  building  and  its  equipm^ts  to  his  successor ;  and  thus 
the  canteens  are  transferred  from  regiment  to  r^im^t,  unen- 
cumbered by  the  presence  of  a  permanent  landlord,  who,  like  a 
huge  spider  fattening  on  the  blood  of  flies,  seeks  only  to  enrich 
himself  at  the  expense  of  ruin  to  the  thoughtless.  Wherever  this 
system  of  management  prevails,  canteens  are  not  only  not  noxious, 
but  useful.  It  often  happens  that  the  cantonier  both  caters  and 
cooks  for  the  non-commissioned  officers ;  and  here  and  there  we 
have  heard  of  the  same  functionary  providing  their  meals  for 
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the  officers  of  his  regijnrat  Why  should  we  not  take  a  lesson 
from  our  neighbours? 

The  Government  wants  an  apartment  in  which  to  deposit  the 
garrison  library.  It  is  desirous,  also,  that  the  soldiers,  having  a 
pleasant  readmg-room  to  resort  to,  shall  make  as  much  use  of 
the  books  as  possible.  It  will  find  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  various  additions  to  the  soldiers'  comforts  besides,  in  an 
improved  canteen.  Let  that  name  cease  at  once  to  denote  a 
publio-house.  Put  i^  as  far  as  concerns  the  keeping  in  repair 
of  the  material  edifice,  under  the  charge  of  the  barrack-serjeant  ; 
but  let  it  be  in  every  other  respect  the  soldier's  club-house. 
Establish  in  every  r^fiment  and  depot  a  committee  of  non- 
commissioned officers^  who,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  ad- 
jutant and  the  commanding  officer,  shall  manage  their  club. 
Permit  no  spirits  to  be  brought  into  it  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  and  if  you  can  exclude  even  beer  it  will  be  so  much 
the  better.  Fit  up,  however,  one  or  more  apartments  in  which 
o^ee  and  tea  shall  be  sold,  and  (pace  Ducts  Maximi)  encourage 
your  men  to  go  thither  and  smoke  their  pipes.  In  olher  rooms 
have  tables  aud  benches,  with  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
fires  and  candles  burning  till  tattoo;  and  should  it  so  hap- 
pen that  the  schoolmaster  is  both  able  and  disposed  to  give 
a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  mechanics,  natural  history,  or 
any  other  interesting  subject  of  the  sort,  let  him  have  free  access 
for  this  purpose  to  the  most  commodious  apartment  in  the 
place.  Will  it  be  difficult  to  bring  all  this  about,  or  is  there 
any  very  awful  risk  that  men  accustomed  and  encouraged  to 
seek  recreation  thus  rati<»ially,  will  ever  and  anon  do  outrage 
to  the  constraints  of  military  discipline?  If  you  be  afraid  of 
bringing  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  too  closely  into 
contact,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  canteen  should  not  be  divided 
—one  portion  for  the  former,  the  other  for  the  latter.  But  at  all 
events  establish  your  soldiers'  club-house.  It  does  not  appear 
that  evil  arises  from  the  intermixture  of  Serjeants  and  privates 
as  it  now  takes  place  in  barrack  reading-rooms,  wherever  they 
exist  Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  a  soldiers*  club-house  under 
well-conndered  r^ulations  ? 

Were  some  such  arrangement  as  this  effected,  the  necessity  of 
providing  day-roomi  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obviated. 


over,  the  soldier  would  not  be  driven,  as  he  so  often  is  now,  to 
seek  in  tap-rooms  the  comparative  luxury  which  he  cannot  find 
elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  the  soldier  cannot,  even  as  regards  his 
quarters,  be  left  altogether  as  he  is.   We  must  provide  for  him 

comfortable 
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comfortable  washing  and  cleaning  rooms.  We  must  supply  his 
dormitory  with  such  articles  of  furniture  as  are  not  denied  to 
prisoners  in  their  cells ;  and^  above  all,  he  must  be  delivered  from 
the  contaminating  influence  of  a  constant  intercourse  with  women 
dead .  to  all  sense  of  shame.  And  here  we  may  observe  that  the 
Secretary-at-War,  if  he  carries  his  bill  for  restricting  the.  time  of 
enlistment  to  ten  years,  will  certainly  have  much  strengthened 
his  own  hands  in  any  attempt  which  he  may  make  to  elevate 
the  social  condition  of  married  soldiers.  Perhaps,  even  now,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade  Parliament  to  forbid  by  law  the 
marriage  of  soldiers,  unless  with  the  consent  of  their  commanding 
officers ;  but  if  no  man  can  henceforth  be  engaged  for  more  than 
ten  years,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  existing  rules  of  the  service 
on  this  point  should  not  be  rigidly  enforced.  Henceforth,  in 
that  case,  let  no  woman  be  acknowledged  in  a  corps  who  has 
married  a  soldier  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  commanding  officer. 
Let  no  aid  in  money  or  otherwise  be  afforded  her  to  follow  her 
husband,  and  if  she  do  make  her  way  to  his  head-quarters,  let 
nobody  connected  with  the  regiment  notice  her.  Such  language 
may  sound  harsh  in  the  ears  of  those  who  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  the  evil  which  a  soldier  brings  upon  himself  and  upon  the 
partner  of  his  folly  by  marrying  without  leave ;  but  they  who  do 
know  this  will  perfectly  understand  that  there  is  mercy  in  our 
sternness,  especially  if,  after  ten  years  are  out,  the  man  becomes  in 
this  and  in  every  other  respect  his  own  master.  But  while  this 
is  done,  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  leave  the  women  whom  you  have 
admitted  into  barracks  where  they  now  are.  There  is  something 
horiible  in  the  thought  of  subjecting  these  poor  creatures  to  the 
degradation  which  they  have  heretofore  suffered.  It  must  come 
to  an  end.  The  wedded  state  is  a  holy  state,  whether  it  exist  in 
a  palace  or  in  a  hovel ;  and  the  soldier  who  has  taken  to  his 
bosom  a  woman  of  whom  his  commanding  officer  approves,  must 
have  an  apartment  to  himself  wherein  to  shelter  her. 

You  cannot  build  school-houses  and  schoolmasters'  quarters  for 
nothing ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  60,000/.  in  canteen-rent  may  cost 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  a  pang.  But  the  building  part  of  the 
matter  need  not  be  very  costly,  unless  indeed  the  Ordnance 
undertake  it,  in  which  case  we  would  not  volunteer  to  calculate  the 
expense;  and  the  loss  of  the  canteen*rent  must  be  put  up  with — 
for  it  is  the  price  of  iniquity.  Besides,  neither  this  nor  the  outlay 
required  in  effecting  alterations  in  the  barracks  will  be  positively 
wasted.  In  a  very  few  years  the  Government  will  probably  find 
that  it  has  put  out  its  money  at  good  interest.  Even  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  vice  is  much  to  be  deprecated  in  an 
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ariny.  General  and  district  courts-martial  are  not  held  for 
nothing.  Military  prisons  are  expensive  playthings — and  men 
under  confinement  eat  and  drink  a  good  deal — without  making 
any  return.  And  there  is  not  a  medical  officer  in  the  service 
but  will  support  us  in  saying,  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  disease 
of  the  army — and  one-half  the  expenses  of  cure — are  the  results 
of  vice  and  intemperance.  Cure  your  men^  even  in  part^  of  the 
love  of  drink — teach  them  to  feel  the  value  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body,  and  you  will  have  gone  a  great  way  towards  dimi- 
nishing the  cost  of  their  keep. 

The  relation  in  which  the  army  used  to  stand  towards  the 
rest  of  the  nation  is,  we  presume,  on  the  eve  of  undergoing  a 
complete  change.  No  man  will  henceforth  be  a  soldier  for 
life ;  a  much  lai^r  portion  of  the  community  than  ever  before 
learned  the  art  of  war  will  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms. 
We  hope  that  the  ten  years*  enlistment  scheme  may  operate 
beneficially  in  bringing  into  the  ranks  a  better  description  of 
men,  and  in  putting  a  stop  to  desertion ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that,  as  regards  our  capability  of  resisting  foreign 
invasion,  we  should,  under  the  proposed  system,  be  twice  as 
powerful  as  we  were  under  the  old.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
no  denying  that,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  new  regula- 
tions as  to  corporal  punishment,  and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  lower  classes,  the  measure  is  a  very  serious 
one — that  we  must  observe  its  introduction  and  watch  its  results 
with  deep  anxiety. 

The  average  age  for  enlistment  has  b^en  about  nineteen.  Re- 
cruits become,  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  the  oath,  servants  of 
the  Crown  for  life,  with  no  right  to  claim  their  discharges  unless 
they  can  purchase  them,  and  certain  to  be  kept  to  their  colours 
till  old  age  or  failing  health  shall  have  rendered  them  unfit  for 
service.  Such  as  live  to  earn,  by  the  latter  means,  their  dismissal 
and  their  pensions,  go  away  with  broken  constitutions — yet  soldiers 
at  heart  still :  their  best  days  have  been  spent  in  the  army ;  there 
is  seldom  about  them  a  disposition,  in  their  declining  years,  to 
hatch  ploU  or  join  conspiracies  against  the  Government.  They 
might,  for  a  spurt,  break  the  law,  by  heading  mobs  in  attacks  upon 
factories,  or  in  rows  with  the  police  ;  but  there  has  been  neither 
the  power  nor  the  will  to  prove  dangerous  subjects ;  they  have 
lacked  the  cunning  that  is  required  to  concoct  schemes  of  rebellion 
— they  have  been  unable,  through  physical  debility,  to  do  much 
towards  working  them  out^ — and  above  all,  they  have  been  com- 

Imratively  few  in  number.  Will  such  be  the  case  for  the  future  ? 
If  out  of  the  150,000  men  whom,  for  argument*s  sake,  we  count 
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on  for  making  up  the  iirength  of  the  army,  one-third  part  cdaim 

Eeriodically  the  benefits  of  the  new  Act,  we  shall  hare — ten  years 
ence — 50,000  trained  soldiers  let  loose  at  a  blow  upon  aodc^ ; 
which  number  will  have  increased  in  eleven  jrears  to  100,000 ;  im 
twelve,  to  150,000  ;  and  so  on,  till  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet 
in  the  United  Kingdom  swarms  with  them.  Perhaps  the  numbers 
of  retiring  men  may  be  much  less  than  Mr.  Maule  anticipales — 
but  still  they  will  be  large — that  CMinot  be  otherwise ;  and  obaerve, 
these  discharged  soldiers  will  not  be,  like  the  dependants  on 
Chelsea  Hospital,  worn  out  old  men.  A  vast  proportioo  of  them 
will  go  back  into  civil  life  with  minds  and  bodies  able  and  rigorous, 
and  with  dispositions  virtuous  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the 
tendency  of  the  habits  acquired  in  the  service.  Again,  the  dis- 
charged soldiers,  under  the  new  regime,  will  have  been  accus- 
tomed, let  things  take  what  course  they  may,  to  a  very  diffiBrart 
sort  of  discipline  from  that  under  which  their  predecessors 
lived.  There  will  be^  practically,  no  more  terror  of  the  lash; 
and  though  Weedon,  and  South-Sea  Castle,  and  Fori  Clarence 
be  places  of  residence  as  little  inviting  as  need  be,  still  men 
who  know  that  they  are  liable  to  be  sent  thither  only  till  ten 
^ears  are  expired,  may  be  apt  to  harden  themselves  against  the 
infliction,  and  will  assuredly  go  home,  after  two  or  diree  visits, 
burning  with  the  desire  of  revenge  upon  the  Government  whidi 
has  thus  dealt  with  them.  In  a  word,  the  days  of  iron  disci- 
pline are  past ;  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  troops  efficient,  and  to 
return  your  soldier  contented  to  his  home,  you  must  prepare  him 
to  look  back  on  the  years  which  he  spent  under  his  colours  as  the 
happiest  of  his  life. 

Again,  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  Government,  as  we  have 
heard,  and  in  part  believe,  to  take  a  leaf  in  their  colonial  policy 
out  of  the  book  of  the  old  Romans,  what  better  preparation  can 
they  make  for  settling  good  military  colonies  abimd  than  by 
bestowing  a  good  moral  and  intellectual  education  upon  the 
individuals  who  are  to  be  invited  to  join  them  ?  We  sincerely 
hope,  and  in  some  measure  expect,  that  one  important  arrange- 
ment of  Lord  Grey*s,  with  reference  to  Australia,  will  work 
well.  We  are  confident  that  at  least  it  cannot  do  harm,  pro- 
vided proper  care  shall  have  been  exercised  in  selecting  the  five 
hundred  pensioners  who,  with  their  families,  are  to  people,  under 
their  own  officers,  the  frontier  settlements  of  that  interesting 
country.  But  we  shall  entertain  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  entire 
success  of  the  scheme,  as  a  permanent  one,  as  soon  as  we  see  the 
working  out  of  such  changes,  as  we  have  ventured  to  recommend, 
in  the  barracks.    Moreover,  there  ^will  be  little  difficulty — ^but 
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the  reverse — gapposing  the  soldier  encouraged  to  pay  attention  to 
natural  history,  and  to  the  pursnits  connected  with  it — in  imbuing 
his  mind,  while  at  school,  with  a  desire  ultimately  to  settle  in 
some  new  country  where  opportunities  shall  be  afforded  of 
indulging  his  tastes  by  the  same  process  which  earns  for  him 
an  honourable  subsistence. 


Art.  VIII.— 1.  The  Winter  ^  1846-7  in  Antrim;  with  He- 
marks  on  Out  door  Belief.  By  A.  Shafto  Adair,  F.R.S.  8vo. 
1847. 

2.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Belief 
of  the  Poor  in  Scotland.    Folio.  1847. 

3.  Second  Letter  from  an  Irish  Gentleman  to  an  English  Friend, 
8vo.  1847. 

4.  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  her  Majesty* s  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Law  and  Practice  in  respect  to  the 
Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland.  1845. 

/CONSIDERING  that  the  calamity  under  which  Ireland  lies 
prostrate  has  been  by  no  means  confined  to  Ireland,  but, 
besides  sorely  a£9icting  many  of  the  finest  regions  on  the  Conti- 
nent, has  made  itself  visible  enough  even  in  England,  and  at  this 
moment  presses  not  more  heavily  on  the  sister  island  than  it  does 
on  several  provinces  of  Scotland — it  is  surely  a  wonderful  fact 
that  the  speakers  in  Parliament  have,  with  exceptions  hardly  worth 
alluding  to,  persisted  in  discussing  the  whole  matter  as  if  the 
visitation  were  not  only  exclusively  Irish  in  its  localjty,  but  so 
directly  brought  down  upon  that  country  by  the  pecjiliarities  of 
her  political  and  social  system,  as  to  demanid  the  hurrying  to  a 
precipitate  conclusion  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  con- 
nected with  the  interior  administration  of  Ireland.  If  England 
had  suffered  as  much  as  Munster — if«our  grain  prpps  1^  failed 
as  largely  as  their  potatoes — would  it  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  English  nation  that  now  was  the  heaven-ap- 
pointed moment  for  listening  to  every  crude  speculation  that  could 
be  sported  concerning  the  general  management  of  English  estates 
and  the  laws  for  the  permanent  relief  and  regulation  of  ,  English 
pauperism  ?  But  more — the  very  same  calamity  has  overwhelmed 
the  Hebrides  and  the  whole  western  coasts  of  the  Highlands — 
and  there  in  blood  and  in  language,  and  in  almost  all  the  habits  and 
arrangements  of  life,  the  population  bears  a  character  far  nearer 
akin  to  the  Irish  than  in  any  other  districts  of  our  empire :  and 
y^t  not  one  word  has,  to  our  knowledge,  been  either  spoken  or 
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written  about  the  necessity  for  seizing  this  opportunity  to  remodel 
any  one  of  the  laws  or  the  institutions  of  Scotland. 

As  to  this  last  point  it  may  be  said,  that  Scotland  never  had 
anything  like  an  efficient  poor-law  till  within  these  two  years — 
that  the  law  then  introduced  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  as  yet 
come  into  universal  or  at  least  into  symmetrical  operation — that 
it  is  too  soon,  in  short,  to  appeal  to  the  working  of  the  Scotch  ex- 
periment. And  we  agree  that  if  a  cry  had  arisen  for  another  great 
instalment  of  poor-law  legislation  for  the  north,  it  might  be  very 
rationally  answered  that  a  much  more  deliberate  trial  is  due  before 
a  fresh  step  be  taken  in  that  quarter.  But  we  must  add,  that  we 
think  the  real  and  most  decisive  answer  would  have  been,  that  the 
actual  system  ought  to  have  a  longer  trial  under  the  ordinary 
average  circumstances  of  the  Highland  population :  that  to  revo- 
lutionize such  a  law  as  a  permanent  institution,  under  t|ie  imme- 
diate pressure  of  a  most  extraordinary  affliction^  would  be  worthy 
of  no  senate  out  of  Bedlam  or  Laputa. 

We  are,  however,  surprised  that  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Ireland,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  not  have  demanded 
some  attention  to  the  records  of  the  Scotch  experiment  so  far  as 
it  has  proceeded — valeant  quantum.  The  Scotch  Commissioners 
have  produced,  at  all  events,  one  Report — and,  considering  that 
it  is  a  first  report  from  gentlemen  not  previously  exercised  in 
business  of  any  similar  description,  we  must  say  one  of  the  most 
creditable  documents  of  its  class  ever  laid  on  the  table  of  the  two 
Houses.  Why  has  no  Irish  Member  pressed  on  the  attention 
of  Parliament  the  fact,  that,  so  far  as  the  experience  of  these  Scotch 
Commissioners  has  gone,  their  authority  is  against  any  system  of 
out-door  relief  for  able  bodied  paupers  in  ordinary  times;  that 
they  have  already  had  occasion  to  inquire  pretty  closely  into  the 
views  and  opinions  of  the  local  magistrates  of  every  class,  of  the 
clergy  of  every  persuasion,  of  boards  for  parochial  administra- 
tion constituted  not  on  one  scheme  or  principle  all  over  Scot- 
land, but  in  a  variety  of  ways — in  effect,  of  the  whole  body  of 
rate-payers,  urban  and  rural ;  and  that  the  result  is,  a  modest  but 
distinct  intimation  that  the  difficulties  of  administering  relief 
equitably  will  be  insurmountable,  unless  something  equivalent 
to  the  workhouse  test  be  established  in  the  Highlands,  as  it  is 
already  in  the  great  towns  ?   {Report ,  p.  xxiv.) 

But  how  does  the  case  stand  as  to  Ireland  herself?  A  poor  law 
has  now  been  about  eight  years  in  operation  there — a  poor  law 
based  upon  the  principle  that  the  workhouse  should  be  the  test, 
as  well  as  the  refuge^  of  destitution.  The  provisions  of  this  law 
were  framed  (the  Irish  were  told)  in  the  spirit  of  that  best  prac- 
tical wisdom  which  b  the  growth  of  long  experience.  The  ex- 
cellences 
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cellences  and  defects,  the  failures  and  successes  of  the  English 
system^  had  shown  what  was  to  be  adopted  and  what  avoided 
in  the  construction  of  the  Irish ;  the  active  reforms  which  were  in 
process  of  being  carried  out  in  the  old  law  encouraged  a  hope 
that  no  cause  or  pretext  for  a  similar  process  of  alteration  would 
be  gratuitously  overlooked  in  the  planning  of  the  new,  and  quieted 
the  apprehensions  of  many  by  an  assurance  that  the  prin^ 
ciple  on  which  the  new  system  was  to  be  founded  would  be  per- 
manent. Accordingly,  there  was  a  very  general  acquiescence  in 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  its  exactions  were 
to  press  most  heavily.  The  probable  cost  of  carrying  its  provi- 
sions into  effect  was  estimated  at  an  amount  which  was  not  likely 
to  exceed  three  per  cent,  on  the  gross  rental  of  the  soil ;  and  it 
was  affirmed,  that  at  such  a  cost  liability  to  death  by  destitution 
could  be  prevented.  Although  a  rate  of  three  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  rental  of  the  land  constituted  a  tax  of  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  net  income — ^landed  proprietors  acquiesced  almost  without  a 
murmur.  They  saw  that  some  poor  law  must  be  enacted, — and 
they  were  willing  to  give  a  noble  contribution  to  its  furtherance. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  poorhouses,  each  ample  for  the  accom- 
modation of  eight  hundred  individuals,  were  to  be  maintained  at 
their  cost  and  charge.  The  probable  expenses  of  such  an  esta- 
blishment would  be  above  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  in  seasons  when  provisions  were  at  a  medium  price ;  in 
years  when  prices  were  high,  it  would  rise  to  considerably  more 
than  half  a  million ;  and  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  were  made  liable  to  this  amount  of  taxation,  on 
an  understanding  that  such  would  be,  most  probably,  its  maxi- 
mum. What  the  amount  will  be  if  the  changes  now  contem- 
plated are  realised,  it  would  be  daring  to  pronounce ;  but  it  is 
matter  of  reasonable  conjecture  that  poorWates,  if  a  system  of 
out-door  relief  be  established, — with  whatever  sincerity  the  Le- 
gislature may  desire  to  guard  its  operation, — will  exceed  the  net 
income  of  all  the  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland. 

And  here  it  is  only  proper  that  we  should  listen  to  the  '  Irish 
Gentleman/  who,  in  his  Second  Letter,  thus  expresses  views  and 
feelings  by  no  means  confined  to  himself: — '  Since  (he  says)  new 

*  legislation  on  the  general  subject  is  to  all  appearance  inevi^i 

*  table,  surely  it  is  high  time  to  ask,  and  to  urge  discussion  of 
'  the  question,  why  the  landed  interests  alone  are  to  be  held 

*  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  to  be  crushed 
'  and  effaced  beneath  the  burden?    It  is  no  answer  to  plead  old 

*  laws,  or  rather  abuse  and  misinterpretation  of  law,  in  defence 

*  of  a  gross  injustice.    Even  the  great  charter  of  the  Poor- Law 

*  system,  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  if  it  expressly  exempted  one 
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*  qpecicf  of  property  from  taxation^  could  not  jostifjrihe  extemkm 
^  of  a '  similar  mmiunity  to  dasset  not  in  the  same  circum- 
'  stances  with  those  on  whom  the  exemption  was  originallj  be- 
'  stowed.  But  that  well-known  Act,  if  I  understand  plain  English 
'  words^  makes  no  invidious  distinction.  On  the  contraij, 
'  it  enacts  that  proraion  for  the  poor  shall  be  made  bj  taxatim 
'  on  every  inhabitant.  Here,  assuredly,  is  no  precedent  for  an 
'  arbitrary  exemption.  But  look  to  the  New  Scotch  Poor  Law 
'  — the  very  recent  produce  of  deliberation*-«nd  see  whether  it 
'  recognises  any  other  principle  than  that  of  an  equitable  distribu- 
'  tion  of  the  burthen.  This  law  of  1845  left  each  parochial  board 

*  in  Scotland  at  liberty  to  choose  for  itself,  among  three  different 
'  modes  of  assessment,  the  one  best  suited  in  their  opinion  to  the 
'  circumstances  of  the  parish*  The  first  of  these  modes  is :  One 
'  half  of  the  assessment  may  be  imposed  on  the  owners,  and  the 
'  other  half  on  the  tenants  or  occupants  of  all  lands  and  heritages 
'  within  the  parish,  according  to  the  annual  value  of  such  lands 

*  and  heritages/*    But  observe  the  other  two  equally  lawful 

*  modes : — 

^  ^<  3nd.  One  half  of  the  assessment  may  he  imposed  upon  the  owners 
"  of  all  lands  and  heritages  within  the  parish,  according  to  the  annual 
"  value  of  »uch  lands  and  heritages*— and  the  other  half  upon  ike  wkeU 
inhabUants  according  to  their  meam  and  substance  other  than  lands 
and  heritages  situated  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
'    3rd.  The  whole  assessment  may  be  imposed  w  an  equal  per 
centage  upon  the  annual  value  of  all  lands  and  heritages  within  the 
"  narish — and  upon  the  estimated  annual  income  of  the  whole  inha- 
^  oitants  froni  means  and  substance  other  than  lauds  and  heritages  in 
"  Great  JBritain  or  Ireland. 

*  "  In  all  these  modes,"  say  the  Commissioners,  "  that  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  national  principle,  that  each  man  shall  be  assessed 
"  according  to  his  meanSy  has,  in  eiSect,  been  preserved.** ' — Iteport^ 
p.  V. 

*  This  example  deserved  surely  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  a  re- 

*  modelling  of  the  Irish  Poor-law  was  undertaken  by  the  existing 

*  Government.  A  recognition,  so  very  recent,  of  the  eqoiuble 
'  principle  deserved  at  least  to  arrest  some  attention.    It  should, 

*  also,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  burden  imposed  by  the  poor 

*  law  in  Ireland  is  of  new  creation — that,  unless  there  be  some 

*  attendant  and  equivalent  compensation,  it  must  lessen  the  valu^ 
'  of  the  property  on  which  its  weight  is  thrown,  and  that  every 
'  such  partial  infliction  is  an  act  of  injustice.    To  "  ffive  the  poor 

*  a  right,'*  and  to  impose  on  the  rich  a  correlative  duty,  may  be 
'  politic  and  wise;  but  to  give  a  right  which  shall  take  effect  upou 

*  one  species  of  property  only  is  not  just  or  good.  Religion, 

*  which 
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'  which  discoiumei  more  of  duties  than  rights  in  its  chiuritahle  pre^ 
'  cepts,  does  not  determine  in  this  matter  as  our  laws  decide. 
'  "  To  do  good,  and  to  distribute,  forget  not>"  is  an  injmiction 
'  laid  upon  all.  Be  merciful  after  thj  power.  If  thou  hast  much, 
'  give  plenteously ;  if  thou  hast  little,  do  thy  diligence  to  give 

*  gladly  of  that  little."    This  is  the  language  of  revelation — it  is 

*  the  language^  I  may  add>  of  reason — but  it  is  not  the  language 
'  of  our  law.  The  Act  of  Parliament  says,  not,  if  thou  have 
'  much,''  but    if  thou  have  land;'*  its  injunction  is,    if  thou  have 

*  much  money,  thou  mayest  give  nothing ;  but  if  thod  have  little 
^  land,  thou  must  give,  however  unwillingly,  of  (or  all)  that  little." 

*  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  of  recent  enactment  Cor  Ireland :  and 

*  it  is  of  this  that  a  vast  extension  is  urged :  the  severity  of  it  will 
'  fall  on  existing  proprietors  alone ;  their  lands,  if  they  are  com-* 
'  pelled  to  part  with  them,  will  be  sold  at  a  depreciated  value, 
'  and  their  successors  will  have  an  allowance  for  poorVrates,  as 
'  they  have  now  for  tithe  rent-charge,  in  the  diminished  rate  of 
'  purchase.  But  such  considerations  are  not  likely  to  be  listened 
'  to  at  the  moment. 

'  We  worldly  men,  when  we  see  friends  sod  kinsmen 
Past  hope  sunk  in  their  fortunes,  lend  no  hand 
To  lift  diem  up,  but  rather  set  our  feet 
Upon  their  heads,  to  press  them  to  the  bottom.' 

'  It  IS,  I  fear,  too  true  that  something  of  this  Over-reach  spirit 
<  sustains  and  exasperates  the  fierce  and  terrible  benevolence  " 
'  which,  under  the  form  of  making  provision  for  want  in  Ireland, 
'  would  impoverish  the  landed  interests,  gentry,  farmers,  labourers 
'  —would  reduce  the  poor  into  irretrievable  paupers— and  would 
'  assign  to  the  moneyed  classes  no  other  part  than  to  look  on,  and 

*  profit,  if  they  are  so  disposed,  by  the  revolution/ — Second 
Letter^  pp.  5-8. 

We  have  thought  it  fair  to  quote  the  views  of  this  writer  be^ 
cause  we  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  high  character  as  well  as  high 
talents,  of  large  experience  in  Irish  affairs,  and  who  has  not 
stirred  from  his  place  since  these  distresses  began.  We  cannot, 
however,  allow  ourselves  to  be  considered  as  adopting  his  opinion ; 
we  think  that  he  is  himself  not  free  from  the  error  he  justly 
exposes  in  others — that  of  being  willii^  to  alter  the  principle 
of  English  as  well  as  Irish  legislation  on  a  very  delicate  subject^ 
under  the  pressure  of  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  on  the 
strength  of  a  Scotch  precedent^  the  working  of  which  even  he 
cannot  say  has  as  yet  been  adequately  tried.  We  must  hold  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  has  been  clearly  settled  by  a 
long  series  of  decisions;  and  it  seems,  in  fact,  certain,  fifom  the 
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language  of  the  Report,  diat  the  aeoond  and  third  modes  of 
assesament  under  the  Act  of  1845  will  very  speedily  give  way 
to  the  first  all  over  Scotland.    (See  p.  vi.) 

We  must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  he  seems  to  us 
to  hare  made  a  strong  point  ad  homines  in  his  references  to 
this  Scotch  Bill.  We  think  the  present  Government  woold 
have  been  not  a  little  puzzled  to  answer  those  observations  if 
delivered  in  Parliament;  but  we- are  still  more  at  a  loss  to 
guess  what  answer  they  would  have  received  from  those  members 
of  the  late  Government  who  support  Lord  John  Russell  in  his 
new  Irish  project.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  merely  say  that  we 
do  not  in  the  least  understand  how  the  second  and  third  mode  of 
assessment  legalised  for  Scotland  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845 
could  have  been  carried  into  execution  at  all  but  for  the  ma- 
chinery arranged  for  his  income-tax  of  1842 ;  and,  by  the  bye, 
if  any  one  of  our  readers  has  continued,  in  spite  of  the  Elbii^ 
letter,  to  doubt  that  Sir  Robert  from  the  beginning  designed  his 
income-tax  to  be  a  permanent  one,  the  clauses  above  quoted  from 
his  Scotch  Poor  Bill  must  be  quite  sufficient-  proof  that  he  had 
resolved  on  its  perpetuity  before  August,  1845. 

In  bis  anticipation  of  the  practical  results  of  the  measure  now 
before  Parliament  the  letter-writer  has  our  entire  concurrence. 
And  we  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  the  passion  for  changes, 
involving  in  their  consequences  these  calamitous  results,  could  not 
be  so  energetic  as  we  know  it  to  be,  if  Irish  landlords  had  been 
doing  themselves  justice  before  the  hour  of  pressure  came.  We 
give  them  credit  for  much  good :  we  believe  them  to  he,  as  a  body, 
upright,  and  generous,  and  humane ;  but  a  reputation  has  been 
formed  for  them,  and  very  widely  diffused,  by  the  acts  and  omis- 
sions of  the  few,  and  the  great  majority  are  suffering  from  th^r 
not  having  taught  the  public  to  distinguish  between  their  case 
and  that  of  some  who,  among  them,  are  not  of  them. 

We  beg  to  state  a  case  with  the  details  of  which  we  are 
thoroughly  conversant.  Some  years  since,  two  gentlemen  be- 
came purchasers  of  property  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and, 
as  it  happened,  a  part  of  each  property  was  placed  in  the 
same  electoral  division.  Our  comparison  shall  be  made  on  the 
portions  thus  brought  under  the  same  poor-law  regulations^  and, 
as  to  locality,  in  juxtaposition  with  each  other.  These  portions 
constituted,  each,  about  a  ninth  of  the  electoral  division;  one  of 
them  sends  more  than  three  times  its  due  proportion — more  than  a 
third  of  the  poor  from  the  whole  division — to  the  workhouse ;  the 
other  sends  not  one  pauper.  The  former,  besides  its  funded  pau- 
perism deposited  to  this  large  amount,  keeps  up  a  floating  capital 
of  wretchedness  apparently  undiminished,  sending  applicants  to 
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relief-funds/and  mendicants  to  good  men^s  doors,  in  the  Same  pro- 
portion ;  while  the  latter  maintains,  in  both  these  respects,  the 
same  noble  abstemiousness.  The  distinction  between  the  two  pro* 
perties  is  not  of  very  ancient  standing.  At  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chases pauperism  pervaded  both.  One  landlord  became  a  resident^ 
and  bestowed  almost  a  second  purchase-money  in  raising  the  con- 
dition of  some  of  his  tenants,  in  removing  without  ruining  others ; 
and,  after  all  this  laudable  exertion,  he  and  his  industrious  tenantry 
are  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  pauperism  cultivated  on  the  neigh* 
bouring  estate. 

We  state  this  case  as  one  immediately  and  in  all  its  features 
within  our  own  cognizance ;  but  we  shall  be  borne  out  by  every 
man  of  real  knowledge  in  Irish  affairs  when  we  add  that  the  qise 
we  have  quoted  is  only  a  fair  sample  of  hundreds  in  almost  every 
Irish  county.  In  short,  the  popular  voice  demands  the  ruin  of 
the  existing  race  of  landlords  as  the  just  retribution  of  whole 
systems  of  social  arrangement  which,  as  a  class,  these  existing 
landlords  have  spent  their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  ameliorate 
in  practice,  but  so  com})letely  fixed  by  law,  and  consolidated  by 
time  and  habit,  that  no  efforts  of  one  generation  could  by  possi- 
bility eradicate  them  as  systems.  For  example,  there  is  nothing 
we  hear  or  read  more  of  than  the  system  of  Middlemen ;  and 
we  grant  that  it  was  an  unhappy  one  in  its  origin,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  in  its  favour  as  generally  operat- 
ing in  our  own  times.  But  it  is  a  system  including  as  many 
classes  and  genera  and  species  as  any  in  Linnaeus — and  of  all 
these  distinctions  the  English  public  are  as  profoundly  igno- 
rant as  of  the  scientific  details  of  botany.  Take,  however, 
one  class  of  cases  often  dwelt  upon  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
results.  The  account  is  too  true.  We  ourselves  have  known 
hovels  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  serving  as  places  of 
refuge  for  unhoused  wanderers  of  all  descriptions ;  we  have  known 
the  thie^  and  the  beg^r,  and  the  prostitute  welcomed  to  these 
abodes,  and  have  heard  the  sentiment  of  the  Roman  emperor 
travestied  by  the  rustic  proprietor  of  such  dens,  in  excuse  for  his 
criminal  connivance.  We  have  had  opportunity,  too,  to  learn  the 
history  of  many  of  these  fugitive  tenancies — some  weeks  of  quiel^ 
while  the  little  hoard  gathered  elsewhere  was  in  process  of  ex- 
haustion— some  weeks  of  timid  enterprise  (if  honest  employment 
could  not  be  had)  in  a  disreputable  calling — a  short  space  of 
brazen  defiance  when  exposure  had  come — and  then  ^a  flitting* 
to  some  untried  region  or  to  the  workhouse.  The  vacated  abode 
soon  found  a  worthy  successor,  and  the  grasping  landlord  (so 
called)  became  secured,  as  in  the  former  instance,  against  the 
only  contingency  which  concerned  him,  by  receiving  a  rent  in  ad- 
vance. 
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v&nce.  Now,  no  one  can  affect  to  palliate  such  an  abase  as  this ; 
nor  do  we  say  that  it  is  never  in  the  power  of  the  tenant  in  eapiU 
to  reform  the  evil.  But  can  he,  as  the  general  rule,  do  so  ?  We 
may  answer  by  referring  to  a  very  recent  fact  which  occurred 
on  one  of  the  noblest  and^  on  the  whole^  best  administered 
estates  in  Ireland.  The  princely  owner  was  anxions  to  enlarge 
the  gardens  immediately  attached  to  his  chief  Irish  mansion  by 
taking  in  a  small  parcel  of  land,  part  of  the  original  crown  grant 
to  his  patriotic  ancestor.  He  did  effect  his  object — ^but  how^  and 
at  what  cost?  This  great  Lord  had  to  buy  out  no  less  than 
nine  Middlemen  before  he  could  at  last  re-enter  upon  the  pos- 
session of  his  own  land. 

A  gradual  correction  of  this  evil  might  be  effected  by  the  exer- 
tions of  landlords  favourably  circumstanced;  but  the  malign 
influences  that  are  taking  their  advantage  of  the  dreadful  visita- 
tion of  the  season  may  destroy  every  prospect  of  this  nature. 
The  crotchety  pseudo-economist,  the  pandar  to  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  the  English  ten-pounder,  and  the  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  are  all  at  work — to  force 
on  Parliament  steps  which,  once  taken,  it  will  be  impossible  ever 
to  recall.  We  have  no  belief  that,  even  if  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislature  were  left  undisturbed  by  such  clamours,  it  could  at 
once  devise  a  set  of  laws  adequate  to  the  permanent  cure  of  the 
great  standing  evils  of  Ireland.  But  at  any  rate  Parliament 
ought  not  assuredly  to  yield  to  the  cries  for  actually  revo- 
lutionary changes,  without  examining  into  the  possible  efficacy 
of  any  existing  law,  were  it  but  applied  in  the  spirit  of  stricter 
justice,  to  check  any  mischief  of  which  no  man  can  deny  the  ex- 
istence. May  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  even  now  for  a  word  or 
two  upon  one  point  of  this  nature  ? 

There  is  in  the  existing  poor  law  a  provision  for  noting 
excess  of  rent  above  value  by  a  nominal  fine ;  landlords  could 
express  their  willingness  to  have  the  nominal  fine  converted 
into  a  real.  They  could  propose  that  wherever  a  landlord  ex- 
acted a  rent  exceeding  by  a  given  amount  (say  fifty  per  cent.)  the 
poor- law  valuation,  he  should  be  liable  to  the  amount  charged 
against  his  electoral  division  for  every  rack-rented  tenant  who 
passed  from  his  land  or  tenement  into  the  union  workhouse. 
This  would  not  be  to  interfere  with  private  right — ^it  would  not 
prevent  any  man  from  *  doing  what  he  pleased  with  his  own  * — it 
would  be  merely  making  known  to  him  that,  when  he  carried  out 
his  principle  to  the  extent  of  doing  what  he  pleased  with  his 
neighbour's  also,  he  should  no  longer  meet  with  indulgence. 
^  It  may  be  said  that  an  enactment  of  this  description  could  be 
evaded.    Perhaps  it  coold.    The  spirit  of  it,  at  least,  would  take 
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effect  !n  renderings  more  odious  the  practice  it  stigmatised.  -  But 
we  are  far  from  thinking  that  it  must  necessarily  be  inoperative — 
it  would  arm  an  unscrupulous  tenant  against  an  oppressive  land- 
lord— giving  increase  of  poor's  rate  as  a  set-off  against  increase  of 
rent — a  menace  of  the  workhouse  as  an  answer  to  the  '  notice  to 
quit ' — ^it  would  thus  make  the  worry  become  mutual  between  them 
' — it  would  make  the  odour  of  the  oppressor's  gain  more  offensive 
in  the  distrust  with  which  it  was  associated  than  it  would  have 
been  in  the  immoralities  connived  at.  It  would  eventually  abridge 
an  evil  occupation.  The  ba£Sed  extortioner  would  sell;  and 
assuredly  if  confiscation  is  to  efface  the  existing  race  of  Irish  pro- 
prietors, the  worst  of  the  class  are  the  best  to  begin  with.  In 
truth,  we  can  imagine  but  one  real  objection  to  such  a  law  :  the 
poor-law  valuation  may  not  be,  in  all  instances,  correct.  Let  it 
become  so,  and  we  are  persuaded  that,  for  Ireland,  it  would  be 
good  to  set  it  up  as  a  standard  by  which  rent  should  be  legally 
adjusted. 

When  it  is  known  that,  without  adequate  explanation^  rents 
shall  be  in  the  same  district  above  and  below  the  Poor-law 
Valuation — one  landlord  letting  thirty,  or  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
per  cent,  above  a  valuation  which  another  shows  that  he  consi- 
ders excessive — it  will  be  readily  understood  that  there  must  be 
discontent,  and  that,  most  probably,  there  is  ground  for  it.* 
The  Poor-law  valuation  has  made  this  inequality  manifest;  it 
should  suggest  also  the  practicability  of  a  due  adjustment 
Good  landlords  suffer  much,  and  the  peace  of  the  country  suffers ; 
good  morals  and  social  order  suffer  from  an  evil  which  rarely 
benefits  even  him  who  inflicts  it.  The  land  which  is  over 
rented  invites  the  incendiary^  harbours  the  outlaw,  nourishes  law- 
lessness and  discontent.  Wherever  crimes  are  perpetrated,  there 
they  are  planned.  The  very  prosperity  of  a  neighbouring 
tenantry  stimulates  evil  passions  in  the  serfs  of  an  oppressive 
landlord.  This  is  natural.  If,  as  occasionally  it  is  found 
in  Ireland,  '  lands  but  divided  by  the  running  brook '  shall  be 
distinguished  by  squalidness  and  comfort,  by  moderate  and  by 
exorbitant  rents,  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  wonderful  that  the 
wronged  and  neglected  shall  be  goaded  by  their  miseries  and  by 
ill  advice  to  revenge  themselves  on  a  community  which  disregards 
their  sufferings.  The  measure  we  suggest  would  not  be  without 
its  good  effect  in  inspiring  hope  in  the  hearts  even  of  lawless  as 
well  as  wretched  beings. 

While  we  offer  this  suggestion,  we  must  repeat  our  conviction. 


*  See  <  Evidence  taken  before  Commimionert  appointed  to  inqaire  into  the  Occu- 
pation of  Land  *ra  Ireland,'       799, 600, 005,  703, 101, 6W,  89i>  &c.  Ac. 
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that  the  time  is  not  ripe  in  Ireland  for  permanent' legislation.  It 
is  no  doubt  a  late  hour  in  the  history  of  that  country  and  of  our 
connexion  with  it,  but,  however  mortifying  the  avowal,  it  is  but 
the  dawn  of  our  acquaintance.  It  is  not  that  we  had  not  had 
abundance  both  of  facts  and  sober  and  wise  opinions  placed 
before  us.  We  can  point  to  a  whole  library  of  books  and  trea- 
tises of  various  classes,  many  of  them  exhibiting  the  highest 
powers  of  intellect,  and  the  most  admirable  felicities  of  language 
also.  But  all  this  produced  little  effect  on  even  the  most  culti* 
vated  orders  of  our  countrymen — and  we  have  now  evidence 
enough  that  it  produced  absolutely  none  among  classes  whose 
opinions  have  come  to  be  of  the  most  direct  and  commanding  im- 
portance. Our  countrymen  in  general  must  on  a  little  reflection 
feel  and  admit  that  we  are  not  overstating  their  extreme  penury 
of  real  knowledge  on  the  internal  condition  of  Ireland.  Now  it 
is  that  circumstances  are  forcing  knowledge  upon  them — now  it 
is  that  they  cannot  shut  their  eyes  or  their  ears — now  it  is  that 
Ireland  is  herself  proclaiming  to  us  her  secrets— now  should  be 
the  time  for  learning  all  that  she  is  willing  to  reveal :  and  the 
more  we  learn,  for  months  yet  to  come,  the  less  precipitate  we 
shall  be  in  rushing  to  conclusions  on  our  yet  imperfect  information. 
This  is  the  time  to  acquire  knowledge — there  is  a  machinery  at 
the  disposal  of  the  legislature  and  government  such  as  was  never 
yet  placed  at  any  government's  command — there  is  distress  and 
perplexity  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country  and  in  the  hearts  of 
Its  smitten  inhabitants,  such  as  renders  deceit  or  disguise  yerj 
unlikely  to  be  generally  planned,  and  impossible  to  be  ])ersevered 
in  successfully.  There  is  an  active  benevolence  at  work,  by 
which  the  characters  of  men  are  elevated  to  a  height  at  which 
sinister  views  and  practices  are  contemned ;  and  living,  as  they  do, 
in  the  presence  of  an  awful  visitation,  we  have,  it  is  not  fanciful 
to  affirm,  a  further  assurance  of  their  sincerity,  in  that  mysteri- 
ous connexion  which  the  heart  acknowledges  between  truth  and 
death. 

This  is  the  time  to  look  for  truth.  It  is  not  the  time  to  legis- 
late as  if  all  necessary  and  attainable  truth  were  known.  We 
desire,  for  example,  to  know  how  we  may  distinguish  between 
the  landlords  who  respect  and  those  who  are  careless  of  their 
duties,  and  we  believe  that  through  the  intervention  of  the  work- 
house and  the  relief  committee  an  unerring  test  is  attainable. 
We  would  call  for  returns  from  the  hundred  and  thirteen  W(M*k« 
houses  to  show  the  cost  of  each  union,  each  electoral  division, 
and  each  toum-Iand,  from  the  opening  of  the  houses  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  cost  of  procuring  such  returns  is  not  worthy  of  a 
moment's  consideration,    Indeed  the  labour  to  be  expended  on 
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their  preparation  wonld  be  little  more  than  a  graceful  excuse  for 
the  employment  of  a  few  of  the  labour-rate  officials,  on  whose 
hands  unoccupied  time  may  hang  too  heavily.  Were  the  books  of 
the  workhouses  kept  as  they  ought  to  be^  such  a  return  could  and 
should  be  made,  weekly^  by  the  clerk  of  each  union.  Once  begun 
by  the  answer  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  the  value  of  the  returns 
would  be  too  manifest  to  allow  of  their  being  ever  afterwards 
neglected  A  comparison  between  unions,  divisions,  and  town*, 
lands  would  be,  in  no  small  degree,  a  comparison  of  their 
respective  proprietors,  and  an  appeal  to  an  authority  which 
no  such  parties  can  disregard — the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 
This  would  be  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  inquiry. 
The  next  should  be  to  obtain,  through  relief  committees,  the 
social  statistics  of  their  respective  electoral  divisions,  distin* 
guished  into  the  several  town-lands; — the  population  and  the 
circumstances  of  each — what  was  the  principal  employment  of 
the  inhabitants — the  extent  of  their  holdings  and  the  nature  of 
their  tenure — the  amount  of  the  rent  for  which  they  were  liable — 
the  poor-law  valuation  of  their  tenements — whether  their  landlord 
was  resident — ^whether  he  were  a  middleman  or  a  proprietor  in 
chief.  The  relief  committees  should  also  be  required  to  return 
the  names,  ranks,  and  occupations  of  all  who  contributed  to  their 
funds — the  amount  of  their  voluntary  contribution,  direct  or  in- 
direct, and  the  per-centage  on  the  gross  proceeds  of  their  pro- 
perty, at  which  they  were  rated  for  the  poor  and  for  county  charges. 
Such  returns,  owing  to  the  manageable  extent  of  the  relief  dis- 
tricts, could  be  made  at  no  very  great  expenditure  of  cost  and 
labour ;  they  would  requite  a  far  greater  outlay  of  both  than  is 
necessary  for  their  production. 

The  reports  from  the  Relief  Committees  would,  we  believe,  do 
more  than  any  other  possible  class  of  documents  towards  revealing 
the  extraordinary  elements  constituting  a  very  large  proportbn  of 
the  lower  population.  We  have  some  indications  of  what  their 
nature  would  be  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Shafto  Adair,  who  has 
been  devoting  himself  during  some  months  past  to  the  care  of  the 
suffering  people  on  his  father's  estates  in  Antrim.  This  gentle- 
man tells  us  that  in  the  town  of  Ballymena,  which  may  contain 
6000  inhabitants,  the  applicants  for  employment  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  were  in  number  230  : — they  were  all  en- 
rolled— but  on  inquiring,  there  were  but  '  very  few '  among  them 
of  whom  any  resident  in  the  town  had  any  knowledge — who  were 
recognised  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  one  of  the  eight  clergy- 
men, Protestant  and  Romanist,  combined  zealously  in  the  anxious 
labours  of  the  occasion.  In  the  end  it  turned  out  that  none  of 
these  men  had  ever  done  a  day*s  work  pf  any  sort  in  their  lives. 
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Thej  had  all  been  mendicanti,  but  nevertheless  not  migrstorj. 
All  passed  their  nights  in  the  town — but  their  dajs  had  been 
spent  from  youth  upwards  in  begging  potatoes  from  door  to  door 
in  the  country  about  Except  a  shilling  gained  now  and  then  by 
some  casual  job  on  a  market-day,  not  one  of  them  could  show 
that  he  had  ever  earned  a  penny  by  anything  that  he  could  pre- 
tend to  call  labour.  Not  one  of  them  knew  how  to  hold  a  spade 
or  a  hoe  more  than  the  naked  oyster-hunter  of  the  coasts  of  Kams- 
katka.  And  Ballymena  has  flourishing  manufactures — and  it  b 
in  the  midst  of  the  best-regulated  of  the  Irish  provinces.  {Adaxr^ 
pp.9— 11.) 

The  social  condition  of  such  a  country  as  this  being  at  last 
laid  bare  to  the  general  apprehension  of  the  British  public,  its 
grievances  and  compensations  clearly  stated  and  calmly  weighed, 
we  could  afford  to  leave  its  political  activities  to  the  vigrilance  and 
energy  of  the  police,  who  will  repress  outrage  and  explore  con- 
spiracy, and  to  the  speeches  and  pamphlets  of  the  various  parties 
in  which  Irish  patriotism  has  its  incarnations.  We  do  not  speak 
in  scorn  of  any  one  of  these  ardent  sections,  but  we  firmly  believe 
that  Government,  under  the  present  state  of  things^  will  incur 
no  risk  by  postponing  its  consideration  of  political  parties  in 
Ireland.  At  any  time,  perhaps,  to  reason  with  one  principal 
class  of  agitators  would  be  a  superfluous  labour :  to  be  diverted 
by  such  a  task  now  from  the  work  of  real  and  momentous  im- 
portance would  be  as  idle  as  weak. 

And,  in  truth,  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  that  the  most  seasonable 
argument  which  Great  Britain  can  advance  in  reply  to  the  repre- 
sentations employed  against  her,  is  the  exhibition  of  earnest  good 
will  towards  the  whole  people  of  Ireland.  It  is  good  offices  the 
invectives  of  her  adversaries  can  best  be  refuted  and  turned  aside. 
The  truth  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  there  has  been  a  very  con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  cordial  attachment  towards  this 
country  once  felt  by  a  preponderating  portion  of  out  Irish  fellow- 
subjects.  If  such  a  feeling  can  be  thoroughly  re-established, 
faction  will  subside  into  inactivity,  and,  if  it  persist  in  vexing  the 
public  ear,  its  ravings  will  be  harmless.  It  is  formidable  and 
embarrassing  so  long  only  as  it  finds  meet  audience  tfi  a  people* 
It  may  become  powerful,  if  it  can  frighten^  or  worry,  or  delude 
the  State  into  concessions  which  shall  give  it  new  hold  on  the 
aliegianoa  of  its  multitudes,  and  corroborate  its  allegations  that 
it  moves^  or  that  it  tArtually  ie,  the  Government.^    Ireland  is 

not 


•  Tlie  f  ffeeti  of  om  entrimfnt  oamy  be  niillcieiit  to  c^Imo  tlM  natm  of  our  9ppi^ 
henslotM.  We  conBdentfj  affirm  that  the  etUUisbment  of  tfaii  National  Systaoi  of 
education  wai  in  iteelf  a  morement^  and  one  «f  rut  imporCanoe,  in  the  direction  of 
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not  in  a  ooodition  to  he  intrmted  with  the  care  of  herself.  She 
has  elements  of  power,  and  even  of  ^eatness^  bat  they  are  not 
redaced  to  order ;  were  England  to  abandon  her,  thej  would  be 
elements  of  rnin. 

The  duty  of  England  is  manifest;  it  is  not  to  indulge  the 
passion  or  caprice  of  daring  yisionaries,  or  eren  the  will  of  an 
abused  people,  but  to  oonsult  for  the  common  good,  and  to  see 
that  Ireland  derire  more  benefit  from  connexion  with  us  than  in 
the  worst  days  of  old  she  seemed  to  suffer  wrong.  A  great  work 
has  been  well  begun  in  the  liberal  outpouring  of  relief  from  indi- 
riduals  and  from  the  State ;  let  care  be  now  taken  that  neither 
faction  nor  precipitancy  mar  the  good  that  is  in  progre§».  A 
poor-law  may  relieve  and  stimulate  industry;  it  may  also  have 
the  effect  of  perpetuating  and  extending  pauperism.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  seek  or  to  find  objections  against  that  merciful  taw,  the 
Act  of  Elizabeth,  but  we  feel  that  a  main  part  of  the  excellence 
of  every  law  is  its  suitableness  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
to  be  set  in  operation. 


Repeal.  Its  great  rale,  acted  upon  as  it  has  been  by  successive  cabinets,  has  already 
cost  England  not  a  Httle  of  that  best  stay  of  national  connexion,  the  spontaneous 
affection  of  Protestant  hearts. 

Nor  should  this  disastrous  r«sult  occasion  surprisa.  The  rule  of  the  National  Board 
(and  through  all  variations  it  never  lost  its  original  character),  comprehensive  and 
impartial  as  it  has  been  represented,  Is,  in  fttet,  most  partial  and  intolerant.  It  wmi 
framed  for  a  oomtry  in  which  two  religioiie  wme  at  lasae  ■ '  Piotestants  holding  that,  as 
matter  of  the  last  neoessitjry  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  the  national  schools,  Roman 
Catholic  eccletiaitici  insisting  that  it  should  be  prohibited.  Keeping  this  antagonism 
in  view,  the  National  Board  had  as  its  duty  to  frame  rules  suiti&le  to  the  eureum* 
etances;  and  in  the  judgment  to  be  prooomMied,  wis  (m  to  iavoor  one  or  other  of  the 
parties,  or  else  to  lemain  neutral.  Tue  latter  was  the  course  whieh  one  would  moot 
naturally  anticipate.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  had  a  choice  of  three  courses 
—either  to  require  tiie  reading  of  the  Scripture  in  eehoole-— 4o  make  no  rule  what* 
ever  leepecting  ii— «r  to  adopt  the  prineiple  of  the  Church  of  Rome*  If  they  decided 
for  the  reading  of  Scripture,  they  had  to  fear  the  discontent  of  three  thousand  Priests ; 
if  they  determined  against  if,  the  whole  Protestant  body  would  think  themselves 
wronged;  if  they  determined  againat  favouring  either  party,  or  aflirming  either 
prineiple^  wtuijt  no  doubt,  woiud  feel  regret;  but  no  peison  could  feel  that  hie 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  national  system  was  more  than  a  matter  of  individual 
concern.  Instead  of  allowing  their  rule  to  be  violated,  had  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  abstained  ftom  ftaming  it,  RtmianfsCs  and  Protestants  could  have 
alike  given  their  aid  to  carry  the  new  sobeme  iuto  execution.  The  patron  in  each 
several  instance  would  have  been  answerable  to  God  and  his  own  conscience  far  the 
practice  adopted  in  his  school.  The  scheme  would  have  been  trietl  under  very  diver- 
sified ciieumetanoee;  the  p&ety  and  wisdom  of  the  country,  and  the  ehantiee  of  social 
lifs^  would  have  been  brcSught  to  the  aid  of  ^  oomareheneive  design,  and,  where  no 
mao^s  prmcinle  was  assailed,  every  man's  good  ieelings  would  have  been  quickened 
into  beneficial  exercise.  Meantime  the  National  Board  would  have  retained  the  Aind% 
and  could  have  withheld  them  whenevet  a  nanl  aeeBisd  inexpedient.  A  diflssient 
course  was  fhoeta;  the  Commissieners  were  p«aMd  to  found  the  national  schools  on 
the  distinguuhing  principle  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  and  thus  to  widen  division  be- 
tween two  portions  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  cause  an  estrangement  of  Irish  Protestante 
tan  old  notiooi  of  loyalty  and  trae  nsl  for  the  BaitiA  eni^* 
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On  lookiog  to  the  Po6r-Law  Act  alfeftdy  in  <^niion  In 
Ireland,  it  forces  a  very  important  pecnliarity  on  our  attention. 
An  ecclesiastic  cannot  be  a  poor-law  guardian  in  Ireland. 
Ministers  of  the  Established  Church  pay  a  very  heavy  rate  on 
their  incumbencies,  and  yet  they  can  exercise  no  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  to  which  they  largdy  contribute,  nor 
exert  directly  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  condition  of  poor 
persons  for  whom  they  are  solicitous.  We  know  very  well  that 
the  regulation  priginated  in  a  kind  intention  towards  our  clergy. 
The  reason  is  plain ;  but  is  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  abandonuig  m 
great  principle  of  our  law, — a  reason  for  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation? Further,  it  implies  an  attempt  to  carry  out  a  law 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  its  most  efficient  instrumentality 
annulled  or  incapacitated.  The  beneficed  clergy  would  be,  in 
Ireland,  the  most  natural  mediators  between  the  great  proprietoia 
and  the  poor.  One  with  the  landlords  in  interest,  one  with  the 
poor  from  duty  and  in  that  sympathy  which  professional  inter- 
course induces,  they  are  the  very  persons  who  would  moderate 
best  between  the  two  parties;  and  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
the  country  compel  the  rejection  of  them.  Should  there  not  be 
a  change  in  the  law,  adapting  it  to  the  changed  instrumentality 
through  which  it  u  to  be  administered  ? 

The  number  of  individuals  who  would  require  aid  from  the 
poor-rates  in  Ireland,  exceeds,  beyond  all  proportion,  the  poor  of 
England  in  that  day  when  the  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  became 
law.  A  poor  law  was  designed,  in  part,  to  retard  the  increase  of 
population,  not  to  overtake  it  in  the  various  stages  of  progres- 
sive and  rapid  enlargement.  Further,  there  are  parties  of  much 
power  and  influence  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  assuring  relief 
to  paupers  while  keeping  them  estranged  from  the  workhouse, 
and  these  parties  who  have  but  slight  concern  in  the  augmenta* 
tion  of  the  poor-law  liabilities.  It  is  plainly  the  interest  of  laige 
numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  that  out-door  relief  be 
given,  and  comparatively  very  few  of  their  body  are  much  con- 
cerned in  the  charge  which  will  be  thus  imposed  upon  the  elec- 
toral division.  It  will  be  a  result  for  which  we  should  not  be 
unprepared,  if  the  principle  of  out-door  relief  be  conceded,  to  see 
the  gentry  and  farmers  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  impove- 
rish^, occupants  of  small  farms  gradually,  but  not  slowly,  melting 
away  into  the  swelling  mass  of  paupierism,  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  suffering  confiscation  through  the  rates  un* 
equally  ipiposed  upon  them,  and  the  whole  process  of  revolution 
directed  to  iu  final  issue  by  a  body  of  clergy  who  pay  little  or  no 
share  of  the  general  contribution,  and  who  may  draw  great  gains 
from  its  artfully-directed  outlay.    It  is  a  mpst  pleasing  duty  to 
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acknowledge  that  tbe  Romish  clergy,  with  rare  exceptions,  hare 
daring  the  pressure  of  this  great  ealamity  acquitted  themselves 
in  an  admirable  manner;  bat  we  must  not  on  that  account 
forget  for  a  moment  the  unhappy  results  of  their  general  practice 
in  forwarding,  not  discouraging,  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  all  the 
sources  of  misery  and  guilt  among  the  poor  of  Ireland. 

A  poor  law  should  be  administered  in  a  spirit  of  charity.  But 
charity  is  not  indiscriminating.  Establish  a  rule  of  out-door  relief, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  ii^enuities  of  subordinate  regulation,  you  will 
speedily  find  that  you  have  confounded  all  distinctions  between  the 
honest  and  the  ridous,  the  industrious  few  and  the  idle  many,  among 
the  Irish  poor.  The  evil  of  such  a  rule  is  too  well  known  in 
England  to  require  exposure ;  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  rule  which  was  law  and  tradition  amongst  us  is  as  yet  un* 
known  to  Ireland.  Legislation  had  to  reform  it  here : — there  it  will 
have  to  impose  it  upon  a  people  on  whom  its  influence  will  be  still 
more  prejudicial.  To  create  a  right  to  out-door  relief  in  Ireland, 
is  to  aJlure  one-half  of  the  rural  population  into  pauperism — it  is 
to  pronounce  agrarian  outrage  legitimate — it  is  to  create  offices, 
wluch  will  be  well  paid,  for  incendiaries — it  is  to  convert  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  in  many  dutricts  into,  not  a  workhouse, 
for  work  will  not  be  done,  but  into  haunts  of  laziness  and  vice — it 
is  to  demand  of  every  man,  honest  enough  to  withstand  spoliation, 
that  he  shall  hold  his  life  forfeit  to  the  assassin  in  any  moment 
that  finds  him  unarmed  and  unguarded — ^it  is  to  arrest  civilization 


>'  in  its  prc^ess,  to  oppose  the  manifest  purpose  of  God,  that  Irish - 

f  men  shall  be  raised  to  the  common  lot  of  labour ;  and  to  reduce 

^  &  people  to  that  state,  the  worst  and  darkest  of  all,  in  which 

honest  industry  has  no  hope,  and  idleness  no  apprehension  for 

t  the  future.     The  workhouse  makes  a  distinction  between  the 

i  pauper  and  the  poor— it  serves  too  as  a  main  drain  or  great  re- 

f  ceptacle,  into  which  elements  unfavourable  to  the  moral  whole- 

1  someness  of  rural  life  are  discharged.    The  profligate  and  the 

li  pilferer,  as  well  as  the  incorrigible  beggar,  can  be  forced  within 

I  its  shelter,  and  society  at  large  hghtened  of  their  presence.  We 

«  have  known  instances  of  thanksgiving  on  the  part  of  farmers  on 

I  whom  the  poor  s-rates  pressed  very  heavily,  that  they  had  their 

t  reward  in  a  secure  and  quiet  neighbourhood.    How  will  these 

f  persons  feel  when  their  taxation  is  increased  for  the  purpose  of 

i  keeping  the  plague  amoi^  them ;  when  they  must  deny  themselves 

and  stint  their  children,  to  pay  for  having  vice  and  vicious  example 

I  permanently  stationed  at  their  doors  ?    Is  it  to  be  expected  that 

t  under  such  a  trial  parents  or  children  will  resist  contamination  ? 

I  There  will  be  a  legalised  scramble  for  property :  will  they  not 

I  soon  insist  on  snatching  at  their  part  ?  There  will  be  idleness 
I  and 
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and  intemperance*  and  qualities  to  give  tl  tbe  attractkM  of  eonie- 
thing  better  than  brute  riot ;  and  the  British  Govemmeat  will 
compel  industrious  poor  men  to  pa^  for  the  maintenance  of  thie 
agency  of  corruption.  If  the  eru  is  to  be  done«  let  it  be  accom- 
panied  by  some  semblance  of  a  corrective.  Let  tb^e  be  laws 
of  coercion  prepared,  and  penitential  asylums  ready.  Let  eadi 
electoral  division  have  its  station  of  police — let  each  poor-law 
guardian  or  officer  have  his  body«guards— let  something  be  done 
to  show  that  the  State,  while  catering  to  the  appetites  and  pasriows 
of  the  disorderly  and  idle,  does  not  wholly  contemn  the  interests 
of  human  souls,  or  account  the  lives  of  virtuous  subjects  alio* 
gether  without  value. 

We  give  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  credit  for  most  sincere  humanity ; 
but  he  is  a  man  of  lively  imagination,  and  the  extent  to  which  be 
has  become  blind  to  the  plainest  facts  in  this  case  is  truly 
lamentable.  In  direct  opposition  to  this  gentleman,  we  must 
say  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  great 
and  hitherto  unquestioned  fact,  that  the  root  of  all  the  miseiy 
of  Ireland  is  the  aboriginal  idleness  of  the  peoj^ — that  hatred 
of  regular  labour  which  has  always  characterised  them  ever 
since  history  began.  More  than  five  centuries  ago  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  thus  described  them  Given  they  are  to  idle« 
ness  above  all  things :  they  count  it  the  greatest  riches  to  take 
no  pains,  and  count  it  the  most  pleasure  to  eqjoy  liberty.*'^  It 
is  now  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the  great  author  of  the 
Argenis  depicted  them  as  seen  belwe  the  potato  had  been  beard 
of : — *  Their  dwellings,  not  rising  above  the  stature  of  a  man,  are 
in  common  to  them  and  their  beasts.  Wonderful  is  their  indif- 
ference as  to  shelter  and  food,  from  their  immemorial  habitude  of 
poverty.  Their  slothfulness  is  such  that  the  culture  of  their  fertile 
soil  is  a  thing  almost  unknown.  They  content  themselves  with 
pasture  and  the  natural  ease  with  which  cattle  can  be  sustained  in 
such  a  territory  as  theirs.  In  base  idleness  they  wear  out  their 
lives ;  and  the  sufferings  abundantly  caused  by  such  a  coarse  of 
barbarism  they  will  rather  meet  by  patience  than  by  exertion 
— {incommoda  ex  ed  barbarie  frequentia  pati€9Ui&  quam  labaribus 
malunt  refellere.y  f  We  can  hardly  conceive  how  this  state  of 
things  should  have  survived — if  it  bad  not  been  for  the  introductioa 
and  abuse  of  the  potato.  Fatal  has  been  the  facility  with  which 
masses  of  men  could  thus  obtain  the  means  of  animal  existence. 
Most  pernicious  has  been  the  boon  that  prolonged  exemption 


•  W»  gire  liie  translation  of  Camden  m  his  *  Hibemia/ 
t  Qalyncon,  Put  iv,  cap.  4. 
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from  that  primeval  ordinance  which  oMOciated  labour  with 
human  life. 

<  Pater  ipte  odendi 
Haud  iaoiUtt  tm  viam  voliiit/ 

It  has  been  mnch  the  same  in  the  Western  Hightondi,  the  only 
part  of  Scotland  where  the  race  is  purely  Celtic — ^where  the  End 
is  still  the  langrnage  of  the  people— ^where  the  coasts  swarm  with 
a  popnlation  depending  for  their  subsistence  almost  entirely  on 
small  patches  of  potato-ground,  and  inveterately  averse  even  to  so 
reiy  light  a  labour  as  that  of  the  fisherman. 

It  seems  to  be  expected  b^  many  that  the  terrible  lesson  of  this 
famine  will  of  itself  be  suffiaent  to  generate  an  universal  and  per- 
manent distrust  of  the  potato  system  even  in  Ireland.  We  wish  we 
oould  partake  in  this  expectation.  Our  anticipation,  on  the  contrary, 
is,  that  the  potato  disease  will  prove  a  visitation  as  transitory  as  the 
diolera,  and  its  warning  be  as  soon  forgotten  by  the  poor ;  that 
the  diminution  of  the  population  will  but  place  new  facilities  at 
the  command  of  survivors  disposed  to  renew  and  prolong  the 
ancient  slothfulness  of  that  rumous  barbarity;  that  the  potato- 
gardens  will  flourish  again,  and  no  such  paradise  want  either  its 
woman  or  its  devil ;  that  the  thinned  swarms  will  very  speedily 
be  denser  than  ever ;  and,  finally,  that  the  only  permanent  change 
produced  will  be  the  addition,  in  the  form  of  an  extended  poor-. 
Taw,  of  an  enormous  stock  of  hitherto  unknown  temptation  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  national  hatred  of  toil.  And  the  cunning  of 
the  race  is  as  proverbial  as  that  hatred.  They  are  endowed  with 
natural  capacities  of  no  mean  order — they  are,  perhaps,  unequalled 
among  northern  populations  for  quickness  of  imagination,  fer- 
tility and  ingenuity  of  device.  The  really  difficult  question  is  that 
started  by  Mr.  Adair — whether  even  the  workhouse  test  muld  be 
found  ultimately  an  efiectual  one.  Our  doubt  is,  with  him,  whether 
the  workhouse  might  not,  when  time  bad  overcome  tbe  original 
prejudice  against  it,  turn  out  a  Castle  of  Indolence.  But  certainly 
it  does  astonish  us  that  we  should  have  it  gravely  proposed,  and 
by  the  very  statesmen  who  based  their  great  Poor-law  Reform  in 
industrious  England  upon  the  principle  of  the  workhouse  test,  to 
dispense  with  that  test  in  Ireland — substituting  no  other  which  any 
man  who  knows  Ireland  can  suppose  to  be  in  tbe  least  efficient. 

In  the  first  of  Mr.  Nicolls*s  Reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Sect.  15)  we  have  this  striking  sketch  of  the  very  distressed  win- 
ter of  1837-8 : — 

*  The  desultory  and  idle  habits  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  very  remark* 
able.  However  urgent  the  demands  od  theta  for  e^ttikiaj^ifj  as  in  the 
present  season>  tb«ir  crops  are  rotting  in  the  fields  from  exeossivs  w«t» 
and  every  moment  of  sunshine  sbouU  be  taken  eager  advantage  of»  siil),  if 
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there  be  a  market  to  attend,  a  fair  or  a  faneral,  a  horse-race,  a  Bght,  or 
a  wedding,  all  dte  is  neglected  or  forgotten ;  they  hurry  off  in  search  of 
the  excitement  and  the  whisky  that  will  abound  on  such  occasions ;  and 
with  a  recklessness  hardly  to  be  credited,  at  the  moment  that  they  are  com- 
plaining most  loudly  of  distress^  they  take  the  most  certaia  steps  for 
increasmg  it.* 

We  could  fill  our  Number  with  pictures  of  the  same  complexion 
from  the  last  few  months— but  in  the  presence  of  so  much  real 
misery  we  are  willing  to  be  silent.  We  shall  not  ask  how  mamj 
sturdy  Irishmen  that  were  getting  high  wages  on  the  railways  in 
the  north  of  England  and  west  of  Scotland  rushed  over  to  their 
own  country,  because  '  they  heard  the  Government  was  to  give 
light  work  to  everybody.'  We  shall  not  repeat  what  the  news- 
papers have  truly  told  about  the  scramble  for  Government  light 
work  on  the  part  of  substantial  men,  who  ought  to  have  been 
rate-payers  themselves — and  the  speculating  on  the  chance  that 
the  Government  would  in  the  end  cause  their  fields  to  be  tilled 
for  them.  Every  word  that  we  said  in  our  last  Number  about 
the  insane  folly  of  the  'public  u)orks*  has  been  since  confirmed 
from  every  quarter : — there  could  be  no  use  in  again  dwelling  on 
that  most  disgraceful  and  disgusting  topic.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  copy  a  few  sentences  from  one  of  our  last  letters : — 

'  Nobody  can  get  people  to  till  the  land  because  they  are  paid  at 
least  sixpence  a-day  more  for  doing  nothing  on  Mr.  Labouchere's 

roads  than  they  ever  had  earned  by  the  plough  A  lady  was 

implored  to  enter  a  cottage  to  see  the  father  of  a  family  dead,  for  whom 
they  could  not  buy  a  coffin.  She  went  in — ^took  a  look  at  the  corpse, 
gave  the  widow  a  sovereign,  and  came  away — but  she  had  dropped 
her  tear-wiper^  and  went  back  to  get  it,  and  there  she  found  the  corpse 
sitting  up  and  holding  the  sovereign  to  die  light.  You  will  suppose  the 
lady's  name  was  Mrs.  Hubbard,* 

Before  we  leave  our  own  immediate  and  very  serious  subject, 
we  hope  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  explain  that  our  repugnance 
to  out-^oor  relief  by  no  means  applies  to  such  an  extension  of 
mercy  during  a  season  of  extraordinary  calamity.  As  a  tem- 
porary measure  it  must  be  of  necessity  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
those  who  are  to  provide  for  the  destitute.  When  the  work- 
house is  full,  it  is  a  plain  duty  to  relieve  distress  elsewhere. 
Our  objection  is  to  a  permanent  system  of  out-door  relief  for 
able-bodied  men  anywhere — but  especially  in  the  case  of  a  Celtic 
population. 

There  is  indeed  one  species  of  relief  not  given  in  the  work- 
house which  we  would  most  gladly  see  afforded  to  the  rural 
population  of  Ireland — ^it  is  care  of  their  sick.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  dispensaries  within  limits  not  altogether  impracticable,  and 
there  are  county  infirmaries,  and  there  are  fever  hospitals  attached 
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to  the  union  workhouse.    All  this  does  not  meet  the  want — we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  the  great  physical  want — of  the  poor.  The 
poor  man's  abode  is  not  the  suitable  place  of  rest  or  recovery  for 
sickness;  and  jet  the  removal  to  a  distant  hospital^  and  the 
fatigue  and  cost  of  the  journey,  cause  home  with  all  its  discom- 
forts to  be  preferred.    Well-aired  rooms,  cleanliness,  judicious 
care,  and  proper  nourishment,  would  often,  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  fortnight,  remove  ailments  under  which,  in  their  ordinary 
state,  the  afflicted  languish  long;  and  were  these  advantages 
afforded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sufferer's  home,  there  would 
be  no  drawback  on  the  good  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing. 
We  would  bring  them  near.    There  should  be  an  infirmary  in 
every  electoral  division,  with  beds  for  ten  patients,  a  good 
nurse  to  preside  over  it,  a  physician  to  pay  it  periodical  visits^ 
and  a  dispensary  annexed.     The  cost  of  erecting  and  fur- 
nishing each  house  of  this  description  would  not  exceed  500/. ; 
the  expenses  attendant  on  each  would  not  amount  to  200/.  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  medical  attendance ;  and  four  could  be  with 
much  ease  superintended  by  one  physician.    A  million  of  money 
laid  out  in  the  erection  and  furniture  of  the  houses,  400,000/, 
allocated  to  the  annual  expense  of  their  support,  would  not  be 
too  much  for  the  good  to  be  obtained  by  the  outlay.    Many  a 
time  one  protracted  sickness — ^protracted  because  of  the  ill  ap- 
pliances amidst  which  it  was  endured — has  changed  utterly  the  con- 
dition of  a  family,  reducing  it  from  a  state  of  humble  comfort  to 
hopeless  penury.    Many  a  time  the  disease,  which  timely  re- 
moval to  the  infirmary  would  have  arrested,  makes  progress 
through  a  family  and  neighbourhood,  and  inflicts  evils  from  which 
there  is  no  recovery.    And  many  a  time,  too,  the  remoteness  of  a 
competent  physician  places  life  and  health  at  the  mercy  of  some 
uninstructed  but  adventurous  practitioner,  whose  remedies  may 
be  more  pernicious  than  the  disease.     In  parts  of  Ireland 
where  in-door  labour  contributes  much  to  the  revenues  of  the 
household,  sickness  has  a  paralysing  influence  on  the  family. 
One  uneasy  head  may  suspend  the  labour  of  three  looms; 
and,  in  many  an  instance,  pain  is  concealed  until  it  becomes 
disease,  that  the  labour  necessary  for  the  day's  support  be  not 
interrupted.    An  infirmary  at  hand  would  be  a  happy  refuge 
in  cases  of  this  description*    Many  a  family,  we  feel  persuaded, 
who  are  now  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  would  have  been 
earning  a  comfortable  subsistence  by  honest  industry,  had  re- 
sources of  this  description  been  accessible  to  them  in  a  time  of 
trouble. 

We  are  in  the  presence  of  such  a  visitation  as  has  never  perhaps 
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))een  witnetsed  in  any  period  of  high  general  civilisation — as  Lord 
Stanley  well  compressed  the  truths '  A  famine  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth.'  The  spectacle  is  more 
terrible  than  the  poet's  dream  of  the  infernal  regions.    Here,  as 

*  in  the  jaws  of  heU, 

Retengeful  cares  and  sullen  sorrows  dwdly 
And  pale  diseases,  and  despairing  age, 
Fear,  want,  and  famine's  unresisted  rage  * — 
but  his  picture  is  poor  and  dim  compared  to  the  mighty  visible 
tragedy,  rendered  only  the  more  grim  and  dreadful  by  the  gro- 
tesque accompaniments  of  fraud,  knavery,  and  jobbing.  To 
ar^ue  and  declaim,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  crisis,  upon  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  things  in  Ireland,  is  like  fighting  abont  theo- 
ries of  shipbuilding  in  a  storm.     These  questions,  however 
grave,  are  ail  perplexed  and  difficult — and  they  can  all  wait :  a 
brief  postponement  of  them  will  involve  no  evil  which  may  not  be 
repaired  ;  to  produce  them  is  to  distract  attention  when  it  ought 
to  be  concentrated,  and  to  provoke  a  recurrence  of  the  evil  from 
which  Ireland  has  suffered  more  than  any  country  in  the  world — 
precipitancy  of  I^slation. 

What  an  opportunity  was  lost  at  the  commencement  of  the 
alarm  !  A  minister  of  unrivalled  talents,  of  the  maturest  experi- 
ence, with  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Crown  and  the  Peers,  a 
great  and  steady  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  very  general 
respect  and  confidence  on  all  sides,  no  doubts  or  hesitations  in 
any  section  of  the  Conservative  party  but  what  half-a-dozen  plain 
words  could  have  dispersed  in  an  instant ;  the  only  feasible  com- 
petitors for  office  low  in  spirit,  all  but  hopeless ;  and  all  the 
external  relations  of  the  country  in  that  condition  of  ease  and 
security  which  might  be  counted  on  as  the  natural  state  of  things 
while  a  Lord  Aberdeen  was  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  sat  in  the  Cabinet — what  good  measure  was  there 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  not  have  carried  without  any  difficulty 
whatever?  And  when  was  there  such  a  moment  for  Uie  display 
of  the  resources  of  a  great  intellect  and  a  masculine  character? 
If  Sir  Robert  Peel,  understanding  and  anticipating,  as  he  cer- 
tainly did,  far  more  clearly  and  fully  than  any  other  statesman  in 
England,  the  nature,  the  growth,  and  the  ultimate  magnitude  of 
the  evil  as  respected  the  potato  cultivation,  had  proposed  any 
temporary  regulations  whatever  for  the  relief  of  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  Irish,  coupling  with  their  announcement  a  set  of 
vigorous  plans  for  the  instant  encouragement  of  every  possible 
effort  to  substitute  other  crops  for  potatoes ; — if  he,  knowing  so 
well  as  he  did  the  habits  of  the  Irish,  the  natural  indolence  and 
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childish  want  of  foresight  among  them^  had  spared  no  exertion 
to  do  for  the  mass  of  them  what  the  proprietors  of  all  but  the 
semi-barbarous  portions  of  Scotland,  and  of  all  those  parts  of 
England  that  were  much  affected  by  the  first  failure  in  the  potato- 
crop,  actually  did  for  the  people  under  them — if  he  had  taken 
such  a  course  as  this,  instead  of  jumping  into  the  arms  of  the 
League — mutilating  his  ministry,  fracturing  his  party,  destroying 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  and  all  for  the  value  of  a  mea- 
sure which  was  no  sooner  passed  than  repealed  ;  a  measure  of 
sweeping,  headlong  innovation,  against  which  he  had  been  speak- 
ing and  voting  for  more  than  thirty  years  of  public  respon- 
sibility ;  and  which,  first,  as  being  proposed  by  him,  and  secondly, 
as  being  proposed  at  a  crisis  of  extraordinary  excitement,  could 
not  but  be  met  with  the  deepest  suspicion  and  distrust  by  all 
who  remembered  his  career ;  if  he  had  proved  the  man  when 
the  hour  came, — how  different  would  at  this  moment  have  been 
his  own  position ;  and,  what  we  are  sure  he  must  feel  far 
more  keenly,  what  a  heap  of  imbecile  administration  and  still 
growing  misery  and  destitution  might  have  been  avoided  !  What 
blessings  might  he  have  bestowed  !  What  a  glorious  fame 
might  he  have  fixed  !  But,  distinctly  foreseeing  the  consequences, 
he  would  yield  to  the  vain  temptation  before  him — he  would 
strike  the  blow  that  he  knew  was  to  leave  his  own  hand  palsied, 
and  place  the  country,  when  beset  by  the  worst  and  deadliest  of 
internal  dangers,  in  the  keeping  of  those  whom  he  had  always 
known  and  a  hundred  times  proved  to  be  entirely  incompetent 
for  conducting  either  our  finances  with  discretion,  or  our  police 
with  firmness ;  or  of  maintaining  that  attitude  of  dignity  in  the 
sight  of  the  world  at  large  which  is  essential  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe ;  and  in  the  absence  of  which  we  never  can  be  safe 
to  deal  with  great  Irish  questions  so  as  either  to  satisfy  England 
or  benefit  Ireland. 

Before  these  pages  are  published  the  House  of  Commons  will^ 
no  doubt,  have  passed  Lord  John  Russell's  Relief  Bill  by  a  very 
large  majority,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  may  seem  ridi- 
culous to  attempt  further  discussion.  But  we  must  be  allowed 
to  state  our  personal  knowledge  that  some  of  the  most  important 
votes  have  been  given,  not  on  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure,  but  in  spite  of  a  most  clear  perception  of  its  dangerous 
tendency — solely,  in  short,  upon  that  fatal  principle  that  '  the 
movement  is  irresistible/  and  that  *  since  the  thing  must  be,  it 
had  better  be  carried  with  as  much  as  possible  of  the  appearance 
of  unanimity.'  This  weak  and  unworthy  principle  has  already 
been  acted  upon  too  often.  Let  the  House  of  Lords,  on  this 
occasion,  assert  their  dignity  by  doing  their  duty.    If  they  con- 
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ceive  that  matters  hare  gone  too  far  for  them  to  be  safe  in  reject^ 
ing  the  bill,  let  them  at  least  do  what  there  can  be  no  risk 
whatever  in  doing — let  them  insist  on  the  bill  being,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  temporary  authority  only — ^let  them  limit  the  minis- 
terial experiment,  say  to  two  years.  That  a  most  daring  ex- 
periment it  is,  iU  authors  will  not  venture  to  deny— a  full  sense 
of  that  fact  is  implied  in  every  official  speech  that  has  yet  been 
delivered ;  and  we  are  certain  that  the  proposition  to  liuiit  the 
operation  until  it  can  be  tested  by  some  experience,  will  be 
at  heart  approved  by  every  member  either  of  the  late  or  the 
present  Government  who  has  had  any  considerable  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Ireland : — excepting,  of  course,  those  (if  such  there 
be  in  high  places)  who  have  seriously  made  up  their  minds  that, 
for  a  mere  chance  of  benefiting  the  most  barbarous  class  of  the 
Irish  people,  it  is  consistent  with  duty  and  justice  to  incur  Uie  all 
but  certainty  of  destroying  every  class  above  them. 


Art.  IX. — The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Riff  hi  Bonowr- 
able  Henry  Addinaton,  Viscount  Sidmouth.  By  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  George  Pellew,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  3  vols.  8vo. 
London.  1847. 

WE  have  on  former  occasions  stated  some  general  objections 
to  biographies  written  by  very  near  relations,  and  pub- 
lished before  personal  interests  and  passions  can  have  so  far  sub- 
sided as  to  aflord  a  sufficient  freedom  of  judgment  to  either  the 
biographer  or  the  critic.    It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  work  of 
this  class  should  not  be  marked  by  a  too  strong  partiality  of  the 
writer  to  his  subject:  and  our  readers  will  not  expect  that  the 
Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth  by  his  son-in-law  has  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties and  disadvantages  to  which  such  a  biography  is  essentially 
liable,  and  from  which  those  of  Mackintosh,  Romilly,  and  Wil- 
berforce  were  not  exempt.    But  we  must  take  the  good  and  evil 
together.     If  we  are  not  to  have  biographies  thus  favourably 
coloured,  we  shall  have  few — ^if  any — that  are  worth  having. 
Families  will  not  communicate  their  papers  and  commit  the 
characters  of  their  relations  to  unfriendly,  or  even  indifferent, 
hands ;  and  it  must  be  confessed — and  especially  as  to  politicians 
— that  the  temple  of  Truth  would  be  a  very  precarious  and  peri- 
lous passage  to  the  temple  of  Fame.    We  are  content  to  accept, 
even  from  the  master-mind  of  Tacitus,  the  Panegyric  instead  of 
the  Life  of  Agricola ;  and  with  a  kindred  pen  we  may  be  well 
satisfied,  if  it  fulfils  the  first  portion  of  the  celebrated  precept— 
Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  nan  audeat.    We  shall 
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be  tberefore  less  disposed  to  complain  of  tbe  natural  and  amiable 
bias  under  wbich  tbe  Dean  of  Norwicb  writes,  tban  to  endeavour 
candidly  and  amicably  to  correct  it. 

But  tbere  is  anotber  defect,  very  minor  indeed,  but  still  pro- 
minent enougb  on  tbe  face  of  tbese  pages  to  deserve  some 
notice.  Horace  Walpole  says,  *  I  love  tbe  ligbt  parts  of  a  great 
cbaracter.*  But  tbere  is  no  part  of  a  biograpber*s  duty  so  diffi- 
cult as  to  discriminate  among  tbese  ligbter  matters,  and  to  select 
quod  tollere  velis,  from  tbe  variety  of  trifles  wbicb  float  along  tbe 
surface  of  buman  life.  In  tbis  selection  a  fastidious  reader  may, 
perbaps,  tbink  tbat  tbe  Dean — influenced,  no  doubt,  by  bis  re- 
collections of  Lord  Sidmoutb's  own  conversation — bas  not  always 
been  successful.  It  bas  been  observed  tbat  tbe  Cbair  of  tbe  House 
of  Commons  seldom  fails  to  impart  to  its  occupants  a  certain  florid 
stateliness  of  diction  and  demeanour,  like  wbat  would  be  called  in 
common  life  pomposity — a  sort  of  tbeatrical  air,  wbicb,  assumed 
at  first  as  a  duty  of  tbeir  public  station,  becomes  a  babit  of  tbeir 
private  life.  To  tbis  Lord  Sidmoutb  was  no  exception ;  and  indeed 
bis  natural  temperament  was  so  genial,  and  bis  affections  so  warm, 
tbat  be  was  additionally  disposed  to  assign  a  too  empbatic  value 
to  tbe  persons  and  incidents  witb  wbom  and  wbicb  bebappened  to 
be  connected.  Witb  tbis  amiable  weakness  bis  biographer  sbows 
too  mucb  sympathy,  and  bas  swelled  bis  work — perbaps  to  tbe 
extent  of  a  tbird  —  witb  minor  circumstances,  and  above  all 
witb  a  complimentary  correspondence,  wbicb  few  readers  will 
think  worth  the  space  they  occupy.  In  another  edition  we  should 
venture  to  suggest  tbe  omission  of  all  tbese  testimonia  obscurorum 
virorum,  which,  however  kindly  intended,  certainly  add  nothing 
to  Lord  Sidmoutb's  reputation. 

In  tbe  last  preliminary  point  on  which  we  shall  touch — delicacy 
towards  the  survivors  or  near  friends  of  those  who  were  actors 
with  or  against  Lord  Sidmoutb  in  the  conflicts  of  tbe  times — it 
must  be  admitted  tbat  tbe  Dean  of  Norwich  bas  conducted  bis 
narrative  witb  great  delicacy  and  discretion.  This  reserve,  bow- 
ever — so  becoming  the  character  and  station  of  tbe  Dean  and  bis 
relation  to  tbe  Addington  family — could  not,  it  is  obvious,  be 
maintained  in  tbe  history  of  a  life  essentially  polemic  without  some 
sacrifice  of  vivacity  and  vigour,  and — may  we  not  add  ? — of  his- 
torical justice.  But  besides  tbe  natural  good  feeling  of  the 
author,  tbere  is  anotber  motive  which  must  have  tended  to  restrain 
tbe  freedom  of  his  pen  :  it  happened,  from  a  strange  concurrence 
and  complexity  of  circumstances,  tbat  there  was  no  public  man  of 
Lord  Sidmoutb's  time — Pitt  or  Fox  —  Grey  or  Grenville — 
Sheridan  or  Tiemey  —  Perceval  or  Ponsonby — Liverpool  or 
Wellesley — Castlcrcagb  or  Canning — with  whom  it  i*as  not  Lord 
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Sidinouth*8  peculiar  fortune  to  stand  in  the  snocessive  and  tdtenuUe 
relations  of  allj  and  antagonist.  It  was  once  pleasantly  said  (we 
are  not  quite  sure  whether  bj  Windham  or  by  Canning)  that 
Addington  was  like  the  small-pox,  and  that  every  administration 
must  have  him  once.  Of  that  text  these  volumes  are  a  carious 
and  copious  exposition.  Everybody  knows  or  knew  the  scattered 
facts ;  but  we  think  this  concentration  into  one  view  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  political  alliances  will  surprise  the  ordinary  reader,  as  it 
has  certainly  startled  us;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious,  it  ap- 
pears that^  in  nil  these  schisms  and  amalgamations^  Lord  Sidmouth 
was  himself  most  conscientiously  persuaded — ^and  that  goes  a 
great  way  in  persuading  the  rest  of  mankind — that  he  acted  with 
the  most  perfect  consistency  and  on  one  undeviating  line  of  prin- 
ciple. We  shall  discuss  this  curious  problem  in  more  detail 
hereafter ;  we  only  notice  it  here  to  account  for  the  cotdeur  de 
rose  which  tinned  so  remarkably  his  own,  and  consequently  tinges 
also  his  biop^rapher  s  retrospect  of  himself  and  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries^ except,  perhaps — if  indeed  it  amounts  to  a  distinct  ex- 
ception— 3fr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Canning  would  have  been  a  more  virid 
one,  but  that  the  gentle  temper  and  delicacy  of  the  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich keep  that  hostile  figure  so  entirely  in  the  back-ground  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible,  unless,  indeed,  to  use  Tacitus*s  famous 
Hibernicism,  he  becomes  more  conspicuous  by  his  unaccountable 
absence.  This  interesting  point,  also,  will  be  further  examined  in 
the  course  of  the  summary  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  of 
the  more  important  portion  of  these  volumes,  which,  amidst  some 
superfluity  of  minute  circumstances,  contain  much  original  and 
valuable  inforuialion  on  the  state  of  parties,  and  what  we  may  call 
the  arcana  of  personal  politics,  hitherto  imperfectly  or  partially 
known. 

We  must  begin  by  apprizing  our  readers,  once  for  all,  that  we 
do  not  profess  to  follow  the  details  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  public 
life.  We  take  for  granted  that  they  already  know,  better  than 
any  sketch  of  ours  could  trace,  the  chief  historical  events  of  the 
period ;  we  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  as  much  as  we 
can  find  room  for  of  the  more  prominent  points  of  his  personal 
history,  and  of  such  political  circumstances  as  receive  any  new 
light  from  this  publication. 

Henry  Addington  was  born  on  the  30th  of  May,  1755,  the 
elder  of  two  sons  of  Dr.  Anthony  Addington,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, and  the  familiar  friend  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  who 
— as  our  readers  will  recollect  (Quart.  Rev.,  June,  1840),  and  as 
these  volumes  further  show — was  occasionally  employed  by  Lord 
Chatham  in  those  little  souterraiji  negotiations  to  which,  by  a 
strange  contradiction,  that  high  and  haughty  mind  was  willing 
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to  stoop.  This  created  an  early  acquaintance  between  their 
sons ;  but  of  this,  sayg  Dr.  Pellew,  '  rery  few  particulars  hare 
been  preserved:'  and  we  see  many  reasons  to  doubt  whether 
it  was  so  very  intimate  as  has  been  supposed.  Pitt  was  pre- 
pared under  '  the  prophetic  eye '  of  his  father  for  Cambridge. 
Addifigton^  after  passing  four  years  at  Winchester  School  and 
two  years  more  under  Dr.  Goodenough,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  who  prepared  a  few  pupils  for  the  unirersity,  proceeded 
to  Oxford.  At  Winchester  he  formed  some  of  the^  closest  con- 
nexions of  his  after-life ;  particularly  with  Huntingford,  one  of 
the  assistant-masters^  whose  worth  and  learning  his  grateful  pupil, 
long  after,  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester — and 
Charles  Bra^e,  who  subsequently  assumed  the  name  of  Bathurst, 
married  Addington*s  youngest  sister,  became  a  member  of  his 
government,  and  was,  after  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  the 
spokesman  of  his  small  but  not  unimportant  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  At  Oxford  began  his  friendship  with  Lords 
Wellesley,  Stowell,  and  Colchester,  which  with  the  two  latter 
grew  into  very  close  alliance,  and  lasted  (as  indeed  it  seems  to 
have  done  with  all  his  early  friends  but  one)  undiminished  to  the 
tomb. 

He  was  so  early  designed  for  the  bar  as  to  be  admitted  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  while  yet  at  school — not,  however,  in  January, 
1771,  as  the  Dean  states,  but  in  1772 — still  unaccountably  soon. 
There,  about  1780,  he  began  to  reside  for  the  closer  pursuit  of 
his  legal  studies,  and  then  it  probably  was  that  his  childish 
acquaintance  with  Pitt,  now  following  the  same  object  in  the 
same  place,  may  have  been  renewed  and  ripened  into  intimaoy. 
Pitt,  though  two  years  younger,  outran  his  friend,  was  called  to 
the  bar  and  went  the  circuit  in  1781 ;  while  Addington's  studies 
were  interrupted  in  the  September  of  that  year  by  his  marriage, 
and  in  1783  finally  abandoned,  as  is  stated  (vol.  i.  p.  30),  foi*  the 
political  views  opened  to  his  ambition  by  Pitt's  precocious  ad- 
vancement to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Shel- 
burn*s  short  administration.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  here 
some  anachronism  or  error,  for  we  find  (though  it  is  not  noticed 
by  the  Dean)  that  Addington  was  called  to  the  bar  in  May,  1784, 
five  months  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  Prime  Minister,  and  just  a 
month  after  his  own  election  for  Devizes — a  borough  in  which 
Mr.  Sutton,  who  had  married  his  second  sister,  had  the  predomi- 
nant influence ;  and  this  seat  he  filled  till  his  peerage  * 

It 


*  Dr.  Pcllew  a  little  omrafes  the  honour  done  to  Addington,  by  ingisting  on  hie 
*  unanimous  election  through  the  confidence  which  his  pleasing  manners  created  in  the 
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It  seems  somewhat  strange,  considering  the  very  familiar 
friendship  which  is  supposed  to  have  existed  between  them  at 
that  period,  that  Addington  should  have  had  no  official  or  even 
parliamentary  share  in  Pittas  triumph  over  the  Coalition.  This 
we  suppose  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  what  the  author  calls  '  his 
more  than  common  reluctance  to  take  a  part  in  debate/  which 
resisted  the  invitation  of  Pitt  and  exhortations  of  Bragge,  and,  adds 
the  Dean,  '  had  considerable  influence  on  the  contingencies  of  his 
future  life/  1 1  is  indeed  very  remarkable  that,  except  in  seconding 
the  address  at  the  very  formal  requisition  of  Pitt  in  1786,  and  again 
in  1787  on  a  horse-tax,  and  once  in  1788  on  the  Regency  ques- 
tion, he  seems  never  to  have  spoken  before  his  election  to  the 
speakership.  His  early  call  and  long  confinement  to  the  chair 
must  no  doubt  have  confirmed  this  natural  indisposition  or  in- 
aptitude for  the  athletic  struggles  of  debate  ;  so  that  when,  after 
seventeen  years  of  spectatorial  silence,  he  was  at  last  forced  to 
descend  into  the  arena,  he  was  found  to  be  no  match  for  his  com- 
petitors. In  the  presence  of  such  masters  as  Pitt  and  Fox,  of 
the  electric  power  by  which  popular  assemblies  are  excited, 
captivated,  and  subdued,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Addington's  plain 
good  sense,  unadorned  by  anything  like  oratorical  graces^  and  by 
no  means  improved  by  his  too  pompous  delivery,  should  have 
seemed  unequal  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  position. 
This,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  base  on  which  his  ministiy 
had  been  (perhaps  under  Pitt's  advice)  originally  constructed — 
though  not  the  immediate  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  his  Govern- 
ment— were  the  main  sources  of  the  ridicule  and  disrespect 
which  prepared  that  catastrophe :  but  of  this  too  we  shall  see 
more  hereafter. 

Though  Addington  took  so  little  part  in  debate,  he  was  diligent 
in  committees  and  studious  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  forms 
and  business  of  the  House ;  and  of  this  application  he  received  a 
very  early  and  unexpected  reward ;  for  the  first  public  act  of  His 
Majesty's  recovery  after  the  great  Regency  crisis  (9lh  June,  1789), 
was  to  approve  his  election  to  the  chair,  vacated,  after  only  fire 
months'  tenure,  by  Mr.  Grenville's  removal  to  the  House  of 
Lords.    On  this  subject  Addington  used  to  tell, — 

'  In  August,  1788,  Lord  Grenville  passed  a  mouth  with  roe  at  Lyme. 
One  day  we  visited  Lord  RoUe  at  Bicton,  and  were  speculating  on  the 


inhabiianit*  Devizes  waa  a  close  corporation,  in  which  Mr.  Sutton's  influence  would 
have  been  eaually  efficacious  for  any  one  not  decidedly  objectionable.  We  cannot 
allow  the  old  system  to  be  defrauded  of  the  merit  of  having  infroductnl  Lord  Sidmooth 
into  Parliament — where  he  probably  would  never  otlierwise  have  arrived.  The  in- 
stances of  any  of  our  eminent  statesmen  having  been  the  produce  of  populous  constitu- 
encies ore  very  rare. 
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probable  successor  to  the  then  Speaker,  Cornwall ;  giving  it  as  our  opi- 
nion that  we  neither  of  us  had  any  chance,  and  that  Mr.  Edward  Fhelips, 
of  Montacute,  would  be  the  most  eligible  person.  Within  twelve  months 
we  were  both  Speakers  ourselves.' — vol.  i.  pp.  56,  57. 

For  the  chair  he  was  eminently  well  qualified — a  command- 
ing figure^  a  handsome  and  dignified  countenance,  a  clear 
and  sonorous  voice^  a  gracious  manner,  an  imperturbable  good 
temper,  youth,  health,  and  strength,  with  unwearied  diligence 
and  patience,  and  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  that  species  of  formal 
business  in  which  the  Speaker  is  so  particularly  engaged.* 

Very  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  chair,  the  fluctuating  and 
objectionable  mode  of  remunerating  the  Speakers  partly  by  fees 
and  partly  by  sinecures  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  a  net  salary  of  5000/.  was  proposed,  and  would  have  been 
unanimously  voted,  but  that  an  amendment,  increasing  it  to 
6000/.,  was  carried  by  a  division  of  1 54  to  28 ;  and  we  notice 
this  incident  chiefly  to  show  the  theatrical  modesty — vulgarly 
called  bumbugf — with  which  it  was  the  fashion  for  Speakers  to 
treat  the  House ; — for  the  minority,  composed  of  Addington*8  par- 
ticular friends,  were  certainly  the  28  gentlemen  of  the  whole 
House  who  were  most  anxious  for  the  6000/.  against  which  they 
voted. 

In  December,  1792,  occurred  what  is  called  the  dagger  scene, 
in  which  Mr.  Burke  produced  and  threw  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  da^er,  which  had  been  sent  from  France  to  Birming- 
ham as  a  pattern  for  a  very  large  order,  and  which  had  been  put 
into  his  hands  as  he  was  coming  down  to  Wesminster.  The 
Disposition  (as  Addington  related,  and  as  we  heard  from  one 
of  themselves)  endeavoured  to  raise  a  titter  at  this  exhibition, 
which  Burke,  collecting  himself  for  an  eflbrt,  at  once  extin- 
guished, recalling  the  seriousness  of  the  House  by  a  few  brilliant 
sentences,  of  which  Lord  Sidmouth's  memory  preserved  the  con- 
clusion. 

"  Let  us,"  said  Burke,'  "  keep  French  principles  from  our  heads,  and 
French  daggers  from  our  hearts ;  let  us  preserve  all  our  blandishments 
in  life,  and  all  our  consolations  in  death^all  the  blessings  of  time,  and 
all  the  hopes  of  eternity." — vol.  i.  p.  98. 


*  We  hope  we  may  be  exciued  for  adding  to  this  portrait  of  Addington,  the  general 
opinion  tbat  the  present  Speaker — the  son  of  one  of  bit  steadiest  friends — is,  of  his  five 
successors,  the  person  who  most  nearly  resembles  him  in  a  combination  of  qualities  for 
that  very  peculiar  office. 

f  We  venture  to  use  this  term  on  this  occasion  under  good  authority.  A  member 
passing  the  chair  one  evening  whispered  Speaker  Manners  Sutton  that  he  was  going 
away  to  escape  the  hmhyg  of  such  a  person's  speech.  '  Sir,'  replied  Sir  Charles,  with 
comic  gravity,  <  I  wish  you  would  ]eam  to  speak  more  respectfully  of  the  quality  most 
indispensable  for  duly  filling  this  chair.* 
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On  the  ^9th  of  Jane,  1793,  Addington,  attenditig  at  the  levee, 
first  saw  Sir  Edward  Pellcw,  who  that  day  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  for  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our 
naval  triumphs — an  earnest  of  the  still  higher  services  which  led  that 
great  officer  to  the  successive  honours  of  the  baronetcy  and  two 
peerages.  Addington,  like  a  true-hearted  and  well-judging 
Englishman,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  naval  service. 
His  acquaintance  with  Pellew  ripened  into  a  cordial  friendship, 
political  as  well  as  personal,  which  was  in  after  years  knit  still 
closer  by  the  alliance  of  Lord  Exmouth's  third  son,  the  author 
of  this  work,  with  Lord  Sidmouth*s  second  daughter. 

It  is  new  to  us  that  about  this  time  he  was  offered  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State,  but  Addington  very  wisely  declined  exchangii^  a 
position  in  which  he  was  an  object  of  general  respect  and  favour 
for  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of  political  office. 

In  1795  the  House  of  Lords  concluded  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings  by  a  general  acquittal.  Concerning  this  defeat  of  what 
Mr.  Burke  strangely  thought  the  most  important  labour  of  his 
life  {Burke's  Cor.,  iv.  343),  he  addressed  to  the  Speaker  half-a- 
dozen  letters  in  a  strain  of  indignant  regret,  marked,  like  all  his 
proceedings  from  first  to  last  in  this  afiair,  with  an  extravagance, 
an  enthusiasm  of  hostility  to  Hastings,  for  which  we  have  always 
felt  ourselves  unable  satisfactorily  to  account,  and  wdich  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  general  benignity  of  that  pure  heart  and  bright 
intellect,  and  sadly  with  his  pathetic  allusions  to  the  recent  loss 
of  his  son,  which  has  left  him,  he  says,  *  a  poor,  feeble,  undone 
creature  in  a  desolate  old  age!'  (vol.  i.  p.  144.)  His  heart  was 
broken,  but,  towards  Hastings,  not  softened.* 

In  the  part  of  his  work  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  the  aiithor 
introduces  some  of  Lord  Sidmonth*s  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
we  are  surprised  to  find  so  few,  and  some  of  them  hardly  worth 
telling.  But  we  know  so  little  of  Mr.  Pitt's  private  life,  that  wc 
are  glad  ^  to  lose  no  drop  of  that  immortal  man.'    Lord  Sidmouth 

*  From  ihe/atras  of  Madame  d'Arblay's  Memoirs  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  extract 
one  discriminating  paragraph.  Dr.  Bumey  had  attended  Mr.  Burke's  funeral,  and  his 
daughter  writes  to  him  : — 

*  How  sincerely  I  sympathise  in  all  you  say  of  that  truly  great  man !  That  his 
enemies  say  he  was  not  perfect  is  nothing  compared  with  his  immense  superiority  over 
almost  all  those  who  are  merely  exempted  from  his  peculiar  defects.  That  he  was 
upright  in  heart,  even  when  he  acted  wrong,  I  do  truly  belifeve ;  and  that  he  asserted 
nothing  he  liad  not  persuaded  himself  to  be  true,  from  Mr.  Hastings's  being  the  most 
ra|)aciou3  of  villains  to  the  King's  being  incurably  insane. 

'  He  was  as  generous  as  kind,  and  as  liberal  in  his  sentiments  as  he  was  luminoas 
in  intellect  and  extraordinary  in  abilities  and  eloquence. 

*  Though  free  from  all  little  vanity,  high  above  envy,  and  glowing  with  real  to  exalt 
talents  and  merit  in  others,  he  had,  I  believe,  a  consciousness  of  his  own  greatness, 
and  shut  out  tiiose  occasional  and  useful  self-doubts  which  keep  our  judgments  in 
order  by  calling  our  motives  and  our  jiassions  into  account !' — Mem.  vol.  vi.  p.  115. 
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himself,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  of  a  very  convivial 
turn,  and  would  saj  of  his  great  friend,  what  might  be  said  of 
himself,  *  he  liked  a  glass  of  port  wine  very  well,  but  a  bottle 
better  — 

Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Seepe  mero  caluisse  virtus. 

On  one  celebrated  and  single  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  came  into  the 
House  with  Dundas,  both  under  some  influence  of  wine;  for 
which  the  Speaker^s  decorum  gently  chided  him  next  morn- 
ing, by  saying  that  it  had  so  disturbed  the  clerk  at  the  table  as  to 
give  him  a  violent  headache.  Pitt  replied^  that  '  he  thought  it 
an  excellent  arrangement  that  fie  should  have  the  wine  and  the 
c/<9rA  the  headache  *  (vol.  i.  p.  153).  This  was  the  occasion  of 
one  of  the  epigrams  of  the  *  RoUiad 

*  P, — I  cannot  see  the  Speaker  ! — Hal,  can  you  ? 
2).— Not  see  the  Speaker  ?  hang  it,  I  see  two* 

Pitt  was,  Sidmouth  thought,  the  most  fascinating  companion 
he  bad  ever  met  with,  and  had  a  peculiar  talent  of  improving 
the  sentiments  of  any  one  he  talked  with,  and  returning  them  to 
him  in  a  better  dress. 

'  Once,  he  said,  he  dined  at  Pitt's  with  Dundas  and  Adam  Smith, 
when  the  latter  said  to  him  after  dinner,  What  an  extraordinary  man 
Pitt  is ! — he  makes  me  uoderstand  my  own  ideas  better  than  before/  " 
— ^vol.  i.  p.  151. 

This  we  can  very  well  believe.  Adam  Smith  said  once  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds^  in  his  pompous,  dictatorial  way,  that  he  made 
it  a  rule  never  to  talk  of  what  he  understood  (Bosweirt  Johnson, 
vol.  iv.  p.  356) ;  and  as  he  talked,  so  there  seems  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  sometimes  wrote,  what  he  did  not  himself  very  clearly 
comprehend.  It  is  too  droll  and  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted, 
that  after  this  dinner  Mr.  Speaker  wrote  a  sonnet,  yea,  a  sonnet  to 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  on  his  Essay  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations — the 
sonnet  being,  as  might  be  expected,  about  as  poetical  as  the  sub- 
ject (vol.  i.  p.  151). 

*  Mr.  Walker,  a  large  cotton-manufacturer,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Mr. 
Blackburn,  M  P.,  once  waited  on  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  deputation  on  the  state 
of  the  cotton-trade,  whqn  Pitt  so  succeeded  in  reconciling  them  to  his  own 
views,  that  Walker  said  to  Blackburn,  on  leaving  Downing  Street,  one 
would  suppose  that  man  had  lived  in  a  bleaching-ground  all  his  hfe."  ' 
— vol.  i.  p.  151. 

Yet,  Lord  Sidmouth  remarked, 

*  How  Pitt  got  his  mass  of  knowledge  no  one  ever  knew.  He  was 
hardly  ever  seen  after  his  accession  to  power  with  a  book  in  his  hand  ; 
sat  late  at  table  ;  and  never  rose  till  eleven,  and  then  generally  took  a 
short  ride  in  the  park.*    '  He  must,  therefore,'  adds  Dr.  Pellew,  *have 
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extracted  information  from  those  he  conversed  with,  as  plants  imbibe 
nutriment  from  the  air  around  them.' — voL  i.  p.  151. 

One  of  the  most  characteristical  features  of  Pitt*s  mind  was  its 
hopeful  spirit    Addington  writes  to  his  brother,  Aug.  3,  1795: — 

*  The  accounts  from  Quiberon  and  the  West  Indies  are  deplorable 
in  the  extreme.  If  it  be  a  truth,  that  magni  est  animi  semper  ape- 
rare,"  which  I  believe  it  is,  Pitt  is  an  illustration  of  it,  as  I  have  ample 
reason  for  saying,  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  yesterday.' 

As  a  still  stronger  instance  of  the '  surprisingly  hopeful  temper- 
ament '  of  Pitt's  mind  the  Dean  gives  us  the  following  letter : — 
*  Downing  Street,  Sunday,  Oct.  4th,  1795. 

*  My  dear  Sir,— By  the  last  Paris  papers,  which  reach  to  the  Ist,  I 
rather  think  the  Convention  will  carry  its  point,  though  it  is  not  yet 
clear  that  it  will  be  without  a  convulsion.  The  accounts. from  Sir  J. 
Warren  [off  Quiberon]  do  not  promise  much  on  that  side,  and  those 
from  the  empire  grow  worse  every  day ;  but  I  am  still  sanguine  that 
the  line  we  talked  over  will  bring  us  speedily  to  a  prosperous  issue.  I 
am  going  next  Thursday,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  Walmer,  and  hope 
to  return  with  mv  budget  prepared  to  be  opened  before  Christmas  ;  and 
if  that  goes  off  tolerably  well,  it  will  give  us  peace  before  Easter.  Ever 
yours,  *  W.  P.' 

'  Never,'  adds  the  Dean> — 

*  Did  a  great  and  wise  man  indulge  in  a  more  rash  prediction.  At 
that  period  the  blessing  of  a  permanent  peace  was  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  years.' — vol.  i.  pp.  156, 151. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  undoubtedly  mistaken.  But^  in  justice  to  bis 
sagacity,  it  should  be  recollected  that>  while  he  was  writing,  the 
great  crisis  of  VencUmtaire  was  in  suspense,  and  that,  but  for  tbe 
victory  obtained  on  tbe  very  next  day  by  Barras  over  the  Sec- 
tions of  Paris,  Mr.  Pitt's  expectations  would  probably  bare 
been  fulfilled.  That  day — the  celebrated  13  Vend^iaire,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  its  results  that  the  world  has  ever  seen — 
produced  Buonaparte,  and  with  him  a  long  series  of  consequences 
that  no  human  foresight  could  have  anticipated. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1796,  a  new  parliament  assembling, 
Addington  was,  for  the  third  time  and  without  a  dissentient  voice, 
elected  Speaker ;  and  a  short  session  closed  with  gloomy  prospects, 
which  the  ensuing  year  awfully  confirmed.  It  was  cheered,  in- 
deed, at  its  outset  by  tbe  victory  of  St.  Vincent,  and  at  its  close 
by  that  of  Camperdown ;  but  the  failure  of  Lord  Malmesbory's 
negotiation  at  Lisle,  the  rapid  successes  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy, 
and  the  disgraceful  peace  imposed  on  Austria — the  financial  crisis 
that  suspended  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank,  the  mutiny  in  the 
fleet,  and,  in  short,  the  portentous  darkness  of  the  horizon  in  every 
quarter  at  home  and  abroad^  during  this  eventful  year,  1797, — 
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were  enough  to  confound  the  wisest  and  terrify  the  bravest.  And 
here  we  meet  a  short  and  apfMurentfy  slight  passage,  which  we 
feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  examine.  From  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
from  Pitt,  when  setting  out  for  a  short  holiday  at  Walmer^  is 
quoted  this  sentence  : — 

^  Meanwhile,  I  will  write  to  you  as  fully  as  I  can  respecting  public 
prospects,  and  particularly  finance,  on  which,  as  the  essential  point,  I 
Live  been  lately  working  most.' — vol.  i.  p.  183. 

On  this  the  author  observes— 

^  Of  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  promise  unfortunately  no  epistolary 
proof  remains ;  but  probably  this  was  the  period  to  which  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  alluded  in  the  following  statement,  which  many  years  afterwards 
he  made  to  the  author       PUt  told  me,  as  early  as  1797,  that  I  must 
make  up  my  mind  to  take  the  government.**  * — vol.  i.  p.  183. 
And  this  is  thrown  in  by  the  Dean  without  any  further  ex- 
planation, and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  narrative.  Now, 
we  must  say^  first,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  stating  that  he  would  com- 
municate to  the  Speaker  his  views  on  the  public  prospects,  par- 
ticularly finance,  was  no  more  than,  as  the  whole  volume  shows, 
he  was  in  the  frequent  habit  of  doing,  and  cannot,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  justify  a  surmise  that  he  had  any  intention  whatsoever  of 
quitting  the  helm  at  that  awful  moment.    And  as  to  the  state- 
ment of  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  Pitt,  as  early  as  1797>  told  him 
*ihat  he  must  take  tlie  Oovemmeni* — we  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that,  with  perfect  confidence  in  Dr.  Pellew*s 
accuracy,  and  (though,  of  course,  in  a  less  degree)  in  the  goodness 
of  Lord  Sidmouth*s  memory,  we  receive  with  considerable  doubt 
these  hearsay  anecdotes,  which,  even  if  exactly  reported — which 
they  seldom  can  be — may,  from  the  absence  of  explanatory 
circumstances,  give,  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  either  narrator, 
an  erroneous  version  of  the  real  case.    For  instance :  Dr.  Pellew 
states,  in  one  place,  that  Lord  Sidmouth  told  him  that  Lord 
Grrenville  had  told  him  that  he.  Lord  Grenville,  kmw  the  author 
of  Junius.     Now,  here  is  a  plain  fact  told  in  unambignous 
words,  vouched  by  the  most  respectable  authority;  and  which 
yet  we  cannot  credit,  because  we  know  that  Lord  Grenville  to 
his  family  and  familiar  friends — those  with  whom  he  talked 
most  confidentially— did  repeatedly  and  constantly  declare  (as  we 
believe  his  nearest  surviving  relative,  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  Wynn,  can  attest)  that  *  he  knew  nothing  of  the  author 
of  Junius,  and  had  only  conjectures,  the  grounds  of  which  he  did 
not  intend  to  disclose.'    So,  likewise,  as  to  the  statement  now  in 
question,  that  Mr.  Pitt  thought,  in  1797,  of  de^-olving  the  govern- 
ment upon  Lord  Sidmouth,  we  are  convinced  there  must  be  some 
grave  mistake,  either  in  the  precise  terms'employed,  or  their  date, 
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or  the  interpretation  now  given  to  them.  Mr.  Pitt  might  ba^e 
talked  of  some  eventualities — sickness^  deaths  &c. — ^which  mi^t 
remove  him,  and,  in  such  a  case,  of  Addington's  succeeding  him  ; 
but  not,  we  are  satisfied,  of  his  voluntarily  quitting  the  behn.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  did,  four  years  later,  actually  resign  the 
government  into  Addington's  hands.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  when 
we  arrive  at  that  period,  is  not  exactly  the  case ;  but  if  it  were, 
the  then  state  of  affairs  was  not  merely  different,  but  directly 
opposite.  But  we  need  not  rest  our  disbelief  on  mere  inferences, 
for  we  have,  in  the  adjoining  pages  of  this  very  work,  proofe,  as 
conclusive  as  negative  proofs  can  be,  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  not 
have  had,  in  1 797,  any  such  design  as  Lord  Sidmouth's  anec- 
dote  seems  to  imply.  On  the  2l8t  of  January  the  Dean  records 
that  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  at  Paris 

*  Had  by  no  means  dispirited  the  Miuister,  who  wrote  to  the  Speaker 
in  his  usual  sanguine  and  dauntless  strain.'— vol.  i.  p.  182. 

Again ;  about  the  close  of  the  session  Dr.  Pellew  says  that — 

*  The  despondency  which  pervaded  the  nation  is  strongly  indicated  in 
all  the  letters  received  by  tne  Speaker,  excepting  those  of  Mr,  JPUt, 
which  still  breathe  the  language  of  confidence' — vol.  i.  p.  191. 

And  again,  some  months  later,  Mr.  Pitt  writes : — 

'  If  the  spirit  of  the  country  keeps  up,  which  I  trust  there  is  not 
much  reason  to  doubt,  I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  that  I  see  my 
way  to  what  is  right,  safe,  and  honourable.*— vol.  i.  p.  192. 

And  again,  about  the  middle  of  October  he  has  prepared 

'  The  outline  of  a  scheme  of  finance  in  the  event  of  the  continuance  of 
the  war  far  one  or  two  years ;  and  I  have  persuaded  myself  that  it 
contains  nothing  that  ought  to  be  thought  impracticable  or  even  grievous, 
if  the  country  feels  a  just  tense  of  its  situation,  and  of  the  stake  depend- 
ing.*— vol.  i.  p.  193. 

Can  there  be,  we  ask,  any  probability — ^nay,  any  possibility — that 
Mr.  Pitt,  feeling  such  ^dauntless  confidence,'  and  thus  planning 
a  budget  for  two  prospective  years  of  war,  could  have  ever  thought, 
*  as  early  as  179/,  that  Addington  must  take  the  Crovemmentf ' 

This  has  been  a  long  commentary  on  a  short  passage,  but  it  is 
a  compliment  we  pay  to  the  historical  importance  of  Dr. 
Pel  lew's  work,  and  a  tribute  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  Pitt, 

Parliament  met  in  November,  and  Mr.  Pitt  opened  his  war- 
budget,  one  feature  of  which  was  tripling  the  assessed  taxes; 
and  on  this  occasion  Addington  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and 
with  no  great  credit,  as  a  financier.  The  Speaker  thought  that 
this  taxation  measured  by  expenditure,  might  not  reach  the  case 
of  opulent  persons  whose  expenditure  was  smaller  than  their 
income,  and  who  might  wish  to  contribute  more  largely  to  the 
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exigencies  of  the  state;  he  therefore  proposed  in  committee  a 
proposition,  '  which  he  bad  often  meditated/  to  permit  such 
persons  an  opportunity  of  coming  forward  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution. This  clause,  though  so  muph  at  variance  with  either 
financial  principles  or  the  tendency  of  human  nature,  was,  we  are 
told,  met  by  such  a  generous  enthusiasm  in  the  country  that  it 
produced  ttoo  millions — a  prodigious  sum^  too  large  to  be  perma- 
nent; and  accordingly  the  Speaker*s  'long-meditated*  expedient 
was  repealed  in  the  following  year — but  it  was,  perhaps,  the  germ 
of  the  Income  Tax. 

In  1798,  the  Speaker,  animated  by  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
times,  accepted  the  command  of  a  troop  of  yeomanry  cavalry : — 

*  My  study/  he  wrjtes,  *  exhibits  a  curious  scene :  the  journals  are  diver- 
Bified  by  helmets  and  sabres;  and  a  book  of  military  tactics  is  now  lying 
upon  my  table  in  close  contact  with  the  orders  of  the  day.' 

We  can  remember  that  the  fine  figure  and  consequential  air 
of  the  Speaker  emerging  from  the  wig  and  gown  in  a  gay  cavalry 
uniform  was  one  of  the  amusing  topics  of  the  day.*  About  this  time 
occurred  an  incident  in  which  Addington's  conduct  seemed  to  par- 
take more  of  the  cavalry  ofiicer  than  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  the  25th  of  May,  in  a  debate  on  the  ^ote  of  sea- 
men which  was  not  very  patriotically  opposed  by  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr. 
Pitt  indignantly  declared  that  '  no  man  could  oppose  it  in  the  manner 
Mr.  Tiemey  liad  done  unless  it  were  from  a  wish  to  impede  the 
defaice  of  the  country*  On  this,  Mr.  Tierney  appealed  to  the 
Speaker,  who,  as  Dr.  Pellew  admits,  was  censured,  and  not  by 
the  Opposition  only,  for  not  having  sufficiently  exerted  his  authority 
both  to  redress  Mr.  Tierney's  complaint,  and  to  prevent  the  ob- 
vious consequences  of  Mr.  Pitt's  refusal  of  any  explanation ;  but 
we  were  not  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  blame  fairly  attribut- 
able to  the  Speaker  until  we  read  the  following:  statement  (i.  205) 
dictated  by  Lord  Sidmouth  to  the  Dean  in  February,  1841  : — 

'  On  the  day  afterwards,  which  was  Saturday,  I  was  dining  with  Lord 
Grosvenor,  when  a  note  was  brought  me  from  Mr.  Pitt,  stating  that  he 
had  received  a  hostile  message  from  Mr.  Tierney.  and  wished  me  to  go 
to  him,  which  I  did  as  soon  as  the  party  at  Lord  Orosvenor's  broke  up. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  just  made  his  will  when  I  arrived.  He  had  sent,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  Mr.  Steele  to  be  his  second  ;  but  finding  that  he  was 
absent,  be  eent  next  to  Mr.  Ryder  (the  present  Lord  Harrowby).  Ou 
the  following  day  [^Whitsunday!]  I  went  with  Pitt  and  Ryder  down  the 
Birdcage  Walk,  up  the  steps  into  Queen  Street,  where  their  cbaise 
waited  to  take  them  to  Wimbledon  Common.  Unable  to  rest,  I  then 
mounted  my  horse,  and  lode  that  way.  When  I  arrived  on  the  bill,  I 
knew,  from  seeing  a  crowd  looking  down  into  the  valley,  that  the  duel  was 

♦  We  believe  that  a  not  dissimilar  exbibitioii — minus  perhaps  a  little  of  tlie  conse- 
qiiencc — may  be  now  occasionally  seen  in  Hampshire. 
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then  proceeding.  After  a  time  I  saw  the  same  chaise  irhich  had  eoo- 
veyed  Pitt  to  the  spi)t  mounting  the  ascent,  and  riding  up  to  it,  I  found 
him  safe,  when  he  said,  You  must  dine  with  me  to-day.'*  Some 
one  afterwards  ohserved,  '^The  Speaker  knew  of  the  me^ng,  and 
ought  to  have  prevented  it hut  Lord  Chatham  remarked  that  I  could 
not  have  taken  any  step  so  injurious  to  his  &mily :  in  fact,  as  I  had  re- 
ceived the  information  from  Pitt  himself,  my  interfering  would  have 
looked  too  much  like  collusion.  Lord  G.  and  Mr.  W.  went  to  the 
ground  as  friends  of  Mr.  Tiemey,  and  remained  there  all  the  time.* 

This — considering  that  the  Speaker  ought  to  have  stopped  the 
affair  in  limine,  and  was  in  duty  bound  to  an  official  and  indeed 
judicial  impartiality — seems  to  us  to  savour  too  much  of  the 
Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  style.  The  Dean  adds  that  Lord  Sidmonth 
did  not  seem  to  think  that  he  bad  committed  anj  error  on  the 
night  of  the  altercation,  but  that  he  was  ^  not  equally  satisfied 
with  himself  for  his  non-interference  to  prevent  the  subsequent 
breach  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.*  Of  this  repentant  feelii^ 
we  see  little  trace  in  his  own  statement ;  and  the  truth,  we  believe, 
is  that  Addington  was  a  warm-hearted,  gallant  creature,  who, 
well  as  he  loved  form,  loved  his  friend  better,  and  his  friend*s 
character  best  of  all ;  and  would  in  his  own  case  have  preferred 
settling  any  such  matter  by  the  sword  than  by  the  mace.  This 
misplaced  chivalry,  however,  was  no  excuse  either  for  the  par- 
tiality he  showed,  or  the  sanction  he  lent  to  a  scandalous  breadi 
of  public  morality. 

We  have  no  further  personal  notice  of  the  Speaker  till  the 
Committee  on  the  Irish  Union  on  the  12th  February,  1799,  in 
favour  of  which  he  made  a  long  and  well-reasoned  speech  (i.  233), 
of  which  however  the  point  most  important  to  his  character  is 
what  he  did  not  say — 

^  that  he  would  not  now  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  expediency,  in  the 
event  of  a  union,  of  extending  to  the  Catholics  of  the  empire  generally  a 
more  ample  participation  in  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Protestants.' 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  at  this  time  he  must  have  had  at 
least  a  suspicion  of  the  disposition  of  Pitt  and  a  section  of  the 
Cabinet  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
by  further  concessions,  and  though  this  cautious  paragraph  avoids 
a  premature  avowal  of  opinion  either  way,  we  are  satisfied,  from 
the  context  of  the  speech  itself,  from  Addington*s  character  and 
principles,  and  from  contemporaneous  impressions  which  we  are 
old  enough  to  have  received,  that  Dr.  Peliew  is  right  in  thinking 
that  the  Speaker  had  already,  notwithstanding  his  afiectionate 
deference  to  Pitt*s  opinions,  made  up  his  mind  to  resist  any  further 
step  towards  Catholic  emancipation.  This  indication  is  not  un- 
important. 
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The  correspondence  between  Pitt  and  Addington,  heretofore 
chiefly  employed  on  matters  reqairing  the  Speaker's  technical 
advice,  seems  to  have  now  become  more  frequent  and  familiar. 
None  of  Addington*s  letters  are  produced,  and  Pitt*s  are  of  little 
interest.  We  should,  however,  out  of  respect  to  a  great  name, 
have  made  some  extracts  from  them,  but  that  we  have  before  us 
more  matter  essential  to  the  history  of  Addington  than  we  can 
satisfactorily  make  room  for.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  the 
following  view  of  the  intimate  and  affectionate  relations  existing 
between  them  at  the  close  of  1800,  when  they  spent  togisther  at 
Addington's  country-seat,  Woodley,  near  Reading — three  not  un- 
anxious  yet  happy  weeks — ^the  last  time  they  were  destined  to 
meet  in  the  unleavened  cordiality  of  private  friendship  : — 

*  Unfortunately,  the  early  meeting  of  Parliament  deprived  Mr.  Pitt 
of  the  opportunity  of  seeking  the  permanent  re-establishment  of  his 
health  hy  a  visit  either  to  Bath  or  Cheltenham ;  and  compelled  a  resort, 
during  the  little  leisure  that  remained,  to  such  temporary  expedients  as 
might  patch  him  up  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  He  therefore  offered 
himself  as  an  invalid  guest  to  he  nursed  at  Woodley,  which  place  he 
reached  on  or  hefore  the  19th  of  October,  and  where  for  about  three 
weeks  he  was  attended  to  by  his  friend,  with  all  that  affectionate  anxiety 
which  belongs  to  so  tried  and  almost  fraternal  an  intimacy.  Writing 
to  his  brother  on  the  above-mentioned  day,  the  Speaker  observed  :^ 

*  Pitt  is  now  here.  It  is  to  me  most  gratifying  that  his  wishes  an- 
ticipated mine,  and  led  him  to  think  of  Woodley  before  I  proposed  it  to 
him.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  his  indisposition  should  not  be 
talked  of.  He  is  certainly  better,  but  I  am  still  very  far  from  being  at 
ease  about  him.  Sir  W.  Farquhar  is  to  be  here  on  Tuesday,  and  it  will 
then  be  determined  whether  he  is  to  remain  here  or  proceed  to  Bath 
«r  Cheltenham.  My  opinions  and  wishes  incline  the  same  way.  He 
wants  rest  and  consolation,  and  I  trust  he  will  find  both  here.  The 
feelings  towards  him,  not  of  myself,  for  of  those  I  say  nothing,  but  of 
others  under  this  roof,  are  really  not  to  be  described."  * — vol.  i.  p.  266. 

The  first  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  assembled  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  1801,  and  Mr.  Addington  was  for  the  fourth 
time  called  to  the  chair — ^little  suspecting  that  circumstances  des-* 
tined  him  to  but  a  few  days*  occupation  of  it. 

And  here  may  be  said  to  begin  the  peculiar  and  characteristic 
value  of  this  publication.  The  authentic  documents  found  in 
liOrd  Sidmoutns  repositories,  and  especially  the  autograph  cor- 
respondence of  George  III.,  are  of  considerable  interest,  and, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  ^  MalmesJmry  Diaries'  and  the 
^  Life  of  Eldon,'  will  help  to  clear  up  some  important  points  both 
of  public  history  and  private  character. 

On  the  propriety  of  printing  the  confidential  correspondence 
of  the  King  with  his  Minister,  the  Dean  of  Norwich  seems  to 
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bave  sbMTfd  the  icruples  wbiidt  en?  m^en  Immht  btve  Umg 
ha4  on  suob  pnblifiatioiu.  We  need  uoi  b#re  rep^  our  rpayfflBmg 
on  the  principle ;  it  is  enough  to  say  tfai^l  the  proceeding  in  tbis  iu- 
dividual  case  is  exempt,  we  thinks  from  ai^  reasonable  ol^ertim- 
A  small  portion  of  the  King  s  correspondence  oa  4be  changfi  of 
ministry  in  1801  was  published  (from  qtber  fouroes)  in  18^  bjf 
Dr*  Pbillpotts,*  andj  more  recently,  lb®  llM^feF  ool]ep|ioa  pf 
Lord  Eldon ;  apd  w^  really  think  that  the  produptioQ  of  tbd 
sequel  now  giyen  canpot  be  thought  indecorous  or  premature :  it 
seems^  on  the  contrary,  due  to  the  historical  obai^acter  of  Pitt, 
Addingtouj  and  the  King;  and  it  mak^  qo  revelation  of  wbidi 
any  one  can  we  think  have  a  right  to  complain. 

Of  sundry  errors  which  this  pitblicatiqn  will  dispel,  the.  fir*^  is 
the  iiotion  so  generally  accepted  that  Mr.  Pitt's  resign^oa  %Dd 
Addington's  appointmpnt  was  a  kind  of  illusory  arrangeineBt-^ 
'a  juggle^*  as  it  was  called — of  which  the  Catholic  quesUon  waf 
only  the  pretext — the  real  object  being  to  enable  Pitt  to  eac^ 
not  merely  from  his  supposed  pledges  ^n  thai  subje<;tj  but 
from  what  was  much  more  urgent — the  responsibility  of  a  war 
which  he  felt  that  he  could  neither  carry  on  nor  ieraninate  with 
credit  or  even  safety.  This  very  general  s^ad  not  unreasonable 
hypothesis  we  have  twice  before  contradicted,  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  afterwards  of  Lord  Sidmouth  himself.f  Tb^ 
volumes  now  afford  in  extenso  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  It 
has  also  been  the  fashion  with  a  cpr^in  class  of  writers  to  mis- 
represent still  (nore  indecently  George  I  XL's  opposition  to  Mr 
Pitt  as  arising  from  mere  insanity — all  his  fcruples  as  the  craxy 
wanderings  of  a  disordered  mind-  Thi|  is  just  reversing  consff 
and  ^ect.  No  doubt  the  King's  mind  was  constitutionally  ae 
sensitive  and  excitable  that  auy  great  anxiety  had  a  lendcnoy  ta 
disorder  it;  but  it  is  the  converse  of  this  proposition  that  his 
detractors^  contrary  to  all  fact  and  reasoning,  assume ;  and  in  the 
particular  case  now  UQder  consideration — tl^e  inost  iropc^ant 
question  of  his  whole  life — we  ^dXX  find  the  King  acting  with 
sober  and  ratiqnal  consistency  on  the  pririciples  wLuch  we  know 
he  had  announced  at  the  tirst  dawn  of  thei^  discussions  ia  1793 
and  1795.  When  he  found  that  the  dapgeri  which  b^  been 
described  to  him  as  imaginary  or  very  remote,  was  thu^  suddenly 
and  violently  forced  upon  bis  personal  responsibility^  it  was  very 
natural  that  it  should  create  anxiety  and  even  indigpation  ;  but  it 

*  These  were  two  lettert  of  the  King  to  Lord  Kenyon  in  1795;  and  two  otbfi|  of 
Mr.PiU  to  the  King  (31st  Jan.  and  3id  Feb.  1801),  i^id  two  answers  frooi  his  Mfyesly 
(1st  and  5th  f*eb.).  Extractt  of  the  letters  of  the  3Ut  Jan.  aiid  3r4  Feb.  m  ie{uiute4 
in  the  present  work.  We  think  both  Mr.  Pitt's  and  the  King  s  should  haye  be«n  given 
entire,  to  complete  the  case. 

t  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixxif.  p.  90,  and  vol.  laav.  p.  454. 
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^id  impaiPr-und  indeed  immA  vaiber  to  improvo,  w  proper^ 
tian  lo  the  importanoe  of  the  oeeasion — ^bU  habitual  good  sense, 
nice  feeling,  and  sound  judgment.  We  doubt  whether  any  of  his 
subjects  could  have  shown  essentially  more  good  heart  or  more 
pood  head  than  GecMrge  III.  did  during  the  whole  of  this  painful 
straggle.  His  spirit  earned  him  through  the  contest,  and,  like 
the  aUdete  of  antiquity,  Adied  him  only  when  he  had  r^obed  the 
gfoal.  We  wish  we  could  find  room  for  every  line  of  the  entire 
neiioa  of  roy^l  letters,  but  we  ar^  forced  to  confine  ourselves  to 
thosa  that  are  necessary  to  establish  and  explain  the  historical 
facts  of  the  case. 

Parliament  had  met  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  of  January,  1801 ; 
after  the  election  of  the  Speaker  the  re-swearing  of  the  members 
prooeeded,  and  the  session  was  to  be  opened  on  Monday,  the  2nd 
of  February,  by  the  usual  speech  from  the  throne.  We  beg  our 
readers  to  observe  these  dates.  The  Cabinet  had,  it  seems,  for 
some  time  (but  we  know  not  exactly  how  long)  been  deliberating 
on  what  was  called  Catholic  emandpation ;  but,  strange  to  say^  the 
King  had  been  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  it : — 

*  Earl  8pencer  informed  me  that  the  question  on  the  Roiuan  Catholics 
has  been  under  eonsideration  ever  since  the  month  of  Aueust,  though 
never  communicated  lo  me  till  Sunday  last*  (Feb.  1st). —  J%e  King  to 
Mr,  AMngUm,  ItA  FOtmanh  1801.— vol.  i.  p. 

As  the  measure,  however,  was  necessarily  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  it  must  be^  at  last,  communicated  to 
His  Majestv,  but  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Pitt  knew  enough  of  the 
Kiw*a  mind  to  be  unwilling  to  do  it  in  person.  Mr.  Dundas  and 
Lord  Grenville  seem  therefore  to  have  been  employed — about  a 
week  after  Pwrliament  had  metj  and  four  or  five  days  before  the 
speech  was  to  be  delivered — to  break  the  ipatter  to  the  King: — 
which  tbev  appear  to  have  done  timidly  and  imp^fectly,  stating  it 
not  as  a  Mefminatimi)fthe  Cabinet,  but  as  an  '  tntimatien  of  their 
own  Ofriniani*  which  they  believed  *  Mr.  Pitt  also  favoured,^  And 
it  was  not  till  Saturday,  the  81st  of  January,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
screwed  up  his  courage  to  communicate  the  real  state  of  the  case  to 
the  King,  and  then  only  hi  a  letter  which  reached  His  Majesty  the 
very  day  before  the  speech  was  to  be  delivered,  beginning  thus : — 

'Downing  Street,  Jan.  SJst,  1801. 
*Mr.  Pitt  would  have  felt  it,  at  all  events,  his  duty,  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  Parliarocnt,  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  the  result  of  the  best 
congideration  which  your  oonfidential  servants  could  give  to  the  im* 
portaat  questions  respecting  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  whioh  must 
naturally  be  agitated  in  consequence  of  the  Union.  The  knowledge  of 
your  Majesty's  general  indisposition  to  any  change  of  the  laws  on  this 
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subject  would  have  made  tbU  a  pabfid  task  to  him ;  and  it  is  becom 
much  more  to  by  learning  from  tome  of  hit  colleagues,  and  from  other 
quarters,  within  these  few  days,  the  extent  to  which  your  Majes^  co* 
tertaios  and  has  declared  that  sentiment.'*— vol.  i.  p.  290. 

It  would  seem  that  this  tardy  oommnnication  was  known  to  the 
quidnuncs  in  the  street  almost  as  soon  as  to  the  King;  for  Lord 
Malmesbury*s  Diary  mentions  it  under  the  same  date  (1st  Feb.), 
adding:  that  Pitt— 

•  Either  from  indolence  or  from,  perhaps,  not  always  paying  auffidenft 
attention  to  the  Kinff*s  pleasure,  had  omitted  to  mention  the  fact  minis- 
terially  till  he  hrougtu  it  at  once  for  his  approbation. —Ifo^nef.  Car^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  1. 

Here  is,  however,  a  slight  mistake :  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Pitt 
had  never  seen  His  Majesty  on  the  subject  at  all.  His  first  oom- 
munica^n  was  the  letter  delivered  on  the  1st  of  February,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  at  once  opened  and  closed  the  question ;  for 
it  contained  the  first  and  only  distinct  announcement  of  Mr.  Pitt*s 
views,  and  concluded  with  Mr.  Pitt  s  offer,  or,  perhaps  we  might 
say,  menace,  to  resign. 

The  communication  to  which  Lord  Malmesbury  referred  was 
probably  that  made  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Dundas,  which, 
it  appears,  by  Lord  Colchester's  Diary  f  (vol.  i.  p.  311),  was  on 
the  29th  of  January;  though  it  is  possible,  as  also  stated  by 
Lord  Malmesbury,  that  something  may  have  passed  between  the 
King  and  Mr.  Windham  at  the  levee  of  the  28th.  It  wa^  we 
suppose,  at  this  interview  of  the  29th  that  Mr.  Dnndas  having 
endeavoured  to  answer  the  King's  scruples  about  the  coronation 
oath  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  his  personal  &nd  legislative 
duties,  the  King  stopped  him  short  with  a  nomely  rebuff — *  Norn 
of  your  Scotch  metaphysics,  Mr.  DundasJ* 

In  the  evening  of  Thuraday,  the  29lh,  the  Speaker,  while  em 
tertaining  company  at  home,  and  entirely  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  forward,  was  surprised  by  a  long  letter  from  the  King — the 
first  he  had  ever  received — stating,  after  a  gracious  apology  for  call- 
ing on  him.  His  Majesty's  'apprehensions  that  Lord  Cai^ereagh* 
(who  was  not  in  the  Cabinet)  *  intended,  during  tlie  ensuing  session,' 
to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  claims,  and  then  proceeding — 

*  This  it  one  of  the  letters  published  by  Dr.  Phillpottt,  and  reprinted  by  us  n 
ttnso,  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xzzr.  p.  285. 

f  Mr.  Abbot,  a  college  acquaintance  of  Addington*s,  became,  when  tbey  met  in  Par- 
liament, one  of  bis  most  intimate  friends.  He  kept  (bow  regularly  is  not  stated,  but 
during  the  period  now  before  us)  a  journal  which  has  beoi  communicated  to  the 
author  by  the  present  Lord  Colchester,  and  aflbrds,  next  to  the  royal  corresnondenccL 
the  most  accurate,  confidential,  and  valuable  materials  of  the  present  won.  Lord 
Colchester  was  a  man  of  singular  acuteiiess,  accuracy,  and  discretion,  and  with  am]Je 
access  to  the  best  sources  of  information ;  and  if  Uiere  be  much  more  of  his  journal, 
and  that  it  at  all  answers  tlie  specimen*  here  given,  it  must  be,  we  think,  very  curious 
and  valuable. 
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*It  is  suggested  by  those  bebt  infonned  that  Mr.  Pitt  favdurs  Ihift 
opinion.  That  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Dundas  do,  I  have  the  ^est 
proof ;  (bey  having  intimated  as  much  to  me,  who  have  certainly  not 
disguised  to  them  my  abhorrence  of  the  idea,  and  my  feeling  it  as  a 
^uty,  should  it  ever  be  brought  forward,  publicly  to  express  my  disap* 
probation  of  it,  and  that  no  consideration  could  ever  make  me  give  my 
consent  to  what  I  look  upon  as  the  destruction  of  the  Established 
Church ;  which,  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  I,  as  well  as  my  prede- 
cessors, have  been  obliged  to  take  an  oath  at  our  coronations  to  support.' 
His  Majesty  then  urges  the  Speaker  to  endeavour^  *  as  from 
himself  to  open  Mr.  Pitt's  eyes  on  the  danger  of  agitating  the 
question,  and  to  prevent  his  ever  speaking  to  the  King  on  a 
subject  on  which,  adds  His  Majesty^  'I  can  hardly  keep  my 
temper'  (vol.  i.  p.  286).  The  reader  will  here  observe  that  the 
King  did  not  yet  know  that  the  measure  had  been  determined  on 
in  the  Cabinet  so  as  to  be  made  a  topic  of  his  Speech — he  only 
apprehended  that  Lord  Castlereagh  might  bring  it  forward  in  the 
course  of  the  session — was  informed  no  further  than  that  it  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  Mr,  Pitt /avoure^i  that  opinion — and  that,  having 
found  Grenville  and  Dunaas,  two  of  Pitt's  most  intimate  friends, 
disposed  the  same  way,  he  had  recourse  to  the  Speaker — a  third, 
if  possible  still  nearer,  friend — to  use  his  private  influence  to  pre* 
vent  Pitt's  ever  speaking  on  the  subject.  Thus,  then,  it  is  certain 
that  the  King  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  and  that  Mr. 
Addington  became  involved  in  this  affair — by  no  arrangement 
with  Pitt,  by  no  prospect  of  office^  nor  by  any  kind  of  personal 
object  whatsoever ;  but  only — for  the  mere  purpose  of  inducing 
Pitt,  by  friendly  interference,  to  continue  the  same  silence  that 
he  had  up  to  that  date  (a  week  after  Parliament  had  met) 
maintained  towards  His  Majesty. 

In  this  amicable  mediation  Addington  thought  for  a  moment 
that  he  had  been  successful ;  for  we  find  His  Majesty  acknow* 
ledging,  on  the  31st,  a  letter  from  him  in  these  terms : — 

'Queen's  House,  Jan.  31st,  1801. 

^The  King  has  just  received  Mr.  Speaker's  letter,  and  is  highly 
pleased  at  the  just  grounds  to  hope  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  see  the  impro- 
priety of  his  giving  countenance  to  a  proposition  not  less  big  with 
danger  than  absurdity.' — vol.  i.  p.  287. 

This  hope  wa3  deceived,  and  next  mornings  as  we  have  said, 
the  King  received  from  Mr.  Pitt  the  first  formal  notification  of 
his  resolution,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  surprise  to 
the  Cabinet  as  well  as  to  the  King ;  for  his  Majesty  writes  to 
Addington  on  the  13th  of  February — 

'  Mr.  Dundas  assured  me  that  he  did  not  know  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first 
letter  till  after  I  had  received  it  (Ist  February);  and  he  protests  that  he 
did  not  look  on  the  last  conversation  on  the  enabling  the  Catholics  to  sit 
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in  both  house!  of  Psrliftment  m  *  final  decision,  but  eipbivk  m  Uo$e 
tf  mtnistty  who  remam^  do* — roL  i.  p.  806— 
that  is,  we  presunai^,  ai  a  subject  fdr  oonsMeMion  and  discntffiilk 
Hefe,  howerer^  professing  to  be  disciples  And  hnmfole  iblloWeri 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  reverencing?  hihi,  we  may  almost  s^y,  *  on  this  sid<i 
idolatry/  we  must  con&s  that  we  are  unable  to  repel  Lord 
Malmesbury^s  censure,  or  io  account  satisfactorily  for  .his  not 
having  obtained  the  Ring^s  sanction  before  he  permitted  Lords 
Comwallis  and  Castlereagh,  the  Lord- Lieutenant  and  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  to  pledge  the  Government  to  any  further  conces- 
sions, and  for  his  protracted  silence  during  the  long  period  those 
communications  were  going  on.  The  only  excuses  that  sugge^ 
themselves  to  us  are  that  he  was  not  fully  aware  ot  all  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Ireland,  or  that,  as  Mr.  Dundas^s  Statement  to  the 
King  seems  to  suggest,  he  considered  them  only  as prqkcHj  which 
took  no  precise  and  tangible  shape  in  his  own  mina  till  dose 
upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  We  know  that>  when  propositi 
the  Union  in  1799,  he  made  the  prospects  of  any  such  measure 
depend  on  a  more  favourable  temper  of  the  iimes  (vol.  i.  p;  279) ; 
and  though  we  should  be  amongst  the  last  to  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  his  iinal  determination,  we  can  very  well  believe  that  he 
was  to  a  very  late  moment  in  some  d^ree  of  hesitation.  If  he 
had  not  been  so  even  as  late  as  Novembef,  it  seems  very 
unlikely  that  he  should  not  have  at  least  sounded  the  Speaker 
on  so  important  a  point  in  the  three  confidential  weeks  that 
they  passed  at  Woodley,  which  it  seems  certain  he  did  not, 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  incline  to  think  that  Mr.  Pitt's  reserve 
towards  the  King  may  have  arisen  from  his  not  having  made  up  his 
own  mind  either  on  the  extent  of  the  concession,  or  the  exact  time 
and  form  in  which  he  should  produce  it.  This  is  the  only  reply, 
valeat  gtumtum,  that  our  present  information  enables  us  to  make 
to  Lord  Malmesbury*s  observations.  We  bad  hoped  that  this 
publication  would  have  aiTorded  some  better  explanation,  but  it 
does  no  more  than  corroborate,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  essential 
points  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  statement. 

It  has  been,  however,  alleged  that  the  Ring|s  mind  had  beeil 
previously  prepared  and  poisoned  against  Mx.  Pitt's  proposal  by 
secret  advisers : — and  this  imputation,  fortified  by  an  erroneous 
interpretation  of  iiome  passages  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  Diary>  has 
been  in  some  subsequent  works  so  malignantly  magnified  into 
charges  of  intrigue  and  treachery,  that  we  must  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  placing  this  matter  in  its  true  light — ^and  the 
rather  because  the  Dean  of  Norwich  has  given  us  no  original  in* 
fbtmation  on  the  subject,  and  seems  to  acquiesce,  not  inde^  itl  the 
injurious  imputation,  but  in  the  misinterpretation  on  which  it  rests. 

We  begin  by  reminding  our  readers  of  the  real  chafacteir  of 
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IjOtd  Malmesbilrjr*^  diaries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
luxmraej  and  trntb,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned — that  is  of 
his  stAtii^  th^  matters  AS  they  appeared  to  him  at  the  time  he  was 
wriiibg — not  history>  but-^a  journal,  in  which  he  noted  down  the 
rumours  of  the  day  as  they  reached  him ;  and  though  he  was  in 
^neral  etceedinglj  well  informed,  these  floating  rumours  were 
often  inaccurate — sometimes  false^  and  always  of  course  liable 
to  be  tinged  by  personal  and  accidental  feelings :  we  therefore 
frequently  find  the  assertion  of  one  day  modified  or  contradicted 
by  the  ejtplanation  of  ahother.  Looked  at  Altogether,  Weighed^ 
balanced^  and  compared.  Lord  Malmesbury's  Diaries  are  et« 
celleUt  m&terials  for  history — but  not  so^  insulated  passages  And 
octasional  opinions^  The  question  before  us  is  a  case  in  point ; 
«^when  he  mentiotls,  under  date  of  the  Utof  Feb.  1801,  that 
Mr.  Pitt's  tardy  prOpofiAl  WAs  ill  received  by  his  Majesty,  he 
adds,  with  a  Sneei*  prompted  by  his  personal  dislike  of  Lord 
Auckland,  that  'he  and  Lord  Chandellor  Loughborough  took 
care  thAt  it  should  reach  his  Majesty  in  the  tmy  most  likely 
to  di§plistm  him.'  This  mode  of  Istaiiiig  the  matter  conveys 
the  idea  that  Mt.  Pitt's  secret  Was  maliciously  or  treache- 
rously revealed  to  hii  Majesty  iti  liuch  a  way  as  to  increase  if 
riot  create  his  displeasute  againkt  his  Scheme :  and  id  another  . 
passage  Lord  Mdmesbury  sayS  that  Lord  Auckkhd  waS  supposed 
to  have  employed  the  Ardhbiihop  df  Canterbury  iii  this  intrigue, 
and  then  adds,  '  if  thil  be  trUe,  Lord  Auckland  mlBtde  ti  mockery 
of  religion,'  &e.  &c.  But  Lord  MalmeSbury  admits  subsequently 
soine  facts  that  Obviate  this  eeusure  on  Lord  Auckland :  first,  the 
Archbishop  hftd  mafried  LbHl  Auekland's  sister — what  therefore 
Was  more  natttral  than  that  Lord  Auckland,  not  of  the  Cabitiet 
nor  ih  cotifidehce  with  Mr.  Pitt,  should  acquaiht  his  brother-in- 
lAW  of  the  rumour  of  A  matter  so  neaHy  affecting  his  Grace's 
peculiar  dlity  And  station?  Lord  MalmesbUry  further  states 
that  the  *  Archbishop  cohsulted  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
Priinftte  of  Ireland,  and  they  both  agreed  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  speak  to  the  King/  (vol.  iii.  p.  16.)  Who  can  doubt  that  it 
was  so?  and  what  possible  blame  is  imputable  to  any  of  the 
patties,  except  indeed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  reserve  had'ezposed  the 
King  to  the  iuortification  of  hearing,  through  a  circuitous  channel j 
what  he  should  have  first  heard  from  his  minister?  But  finally 
we  have  an  admission  which  throws  a  doubt  over  the  whole  story, 
and  at  all  events  defeats  the  particular  objecit  with  which  it  is  told, 

*  The  Archbishop/  says  Lord  Malmesbury,  *  wrote  to  the  King^,  then 
at  Weymouth  $  and  the  King  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Pitt,  expressing  his 
knowledge  and  disajpprobatioh  of  the  measure.  Yet  did  Pitl  take  no 
pains  to  ptepsre  him  afterwards  for  it,  but  brought  it  forward  ex  oft* 
tiipto.^ — vol.  iii.  p.  21. 
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The  King  lefi  Weymouth  early  in  October.  86  that,  accord* 
ing  to  Malinesbury's  own  ultimate  story.  Lord  Andclanda 
interference,  so  far  from  being  an  intrigue  whidi  exploded 
on  Pitt  in  the  closet  in  February,  1801,  bad  produced  aa 
open  and  candid  communication  to  him  of  the  King  s  opinion 
four  months  earlier.  The  a&ir  thus  explained  would  be  natural 
and  creditable  to  the  King  and  his  suj^posed  advisers;  but 
there  must  be  still  some  mistake  e\'en  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  last 
version  as  well  as  his  first,  for  we  have  the  King's  own  evidence 
that  till  Sunday  the  1st  of  February  he  had  had  no  communicatioa 
whatsoever  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  that  subject. 

Equally  easy  and  still  more  important  is  it  to  refute  the 
charge  which  some  recent  writers  have  raised,  on  Lord  Malmes- 
bary's  slight  and  afterwards  retracted  innuendo,  of  Lord  Chan« 
cellor  Loughborough's  having  betrayed  his  colleagues'  secrets 
to  the  King  and  exasperated  him  against  them.  His  colleagues' 
secrets!  Why  the  secret  was  neither  his  nor  theirs,  but  the 
Kinff^s,  and  known  to  them  only  as  the  King's  servants ;  and  if 
the  Chancellor  had  told  the  King  his  Majesty  s  own  secret, 
would  he  not  have  done  his  indisputable  duty,  and  would  it 
not  have  been  highly  dishonourable — nay,  constitutionaUy  cri- 
minal,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  privy-councillor— a  cabinet 
minister  and  in  the  peculiar  trust  of  Keeper  of  the  Kinas 
conscience,  should  knowingly  have  kept  him  in  ignorance  of  a 
secret  that  touched  his  conscience  so  nearly?  We  insist  on 
this  point  on  general  and  constitutional  grounds ;  but,  in  the  par- 
ticular case,  it  turns  out  that  no  defence  is  necessary — for  Lord 
Malmesbury  tells  us  that  the  Chancellor  was  kept  in  greater 
ignorance  than  the  King  himself,  and  was  not  aware  till  the  4ih 
February,  when  the  misfortune  was  complete,  that  these  differ- 
ences existed.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  the  Irish  question  was 
under  discussion  during  the  summer,  and  took  his  share  in  the 
deliberation ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that  Mr.  Pitt 
had  taken  his  line  upon  it  and  brought  it  to  a  crisis.  We  find 
in  the  appendix  to  these  volumes  a  document,  on  the  envelope  of 
which  George  III.  had  written  with  his  own  hand — 

<  The  Lord  C/tancellor^s  Be/lections  on  the  proposal  from  Ireland  of 
emancipating  the  CathoUcs.    Received  Dec.  ISth,  1800.' 

Under  which  Addington  had  written, 

«  From  the  King ;— ^ren  to  me  in  February,  1801  * 

This  paper  is  a  strong  but  temperate  ailment  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  political  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  pro- 
posed in  a  *  paper  of  Lord  CastlereayhW  which  had,  we  sup- 
pose, been  sent  over  in  the  summer  and  circulated,  as  it  is 
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called,  amongst  the  cabinet  for  th^  observations.'  It  is  clear, 
from  the  form  and  style  of  Lord  Loughborough*s  JRe/tections,  that 
they  were  intended,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  information  of  his 
colleagues,  and  we  find  from  a  subsequent  note  in  Lord  Malmes- 
bury*s  Diary  (vol.  iv.  p.  20),  that  this  paper  was  drawn  up  at  the 
time  the  subject  was  discussed  in  cabinet  in  August,  1800,  and 
communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  (and  probably  to  his 
other  colleagues')  so  early  as  the  first  days  of  September^  five 
months  before  Mr.  Pitt  communicated  the  matter  to  the  King. 
It  was,  perhaps,  on  some  renewal  of  the  subject  in  December, 
that  this  paper  was,  as  it  certainly  deserved  to  be,  placed  by  the 
Chancellor  in  his  Majesty's  hands.  It  is  even  now  interesting 
for  the  ability  and  temper  with  which  Lord  Castlereagh's 
'  paper  *  is  considered ;  and  for  the — ^we  regret  to  confess — too 
prophetic  apprehensions  of  how  little  was  to  be  hoped,  and  how 
much  to  be  feared  from  the  proposed  experiment,  which  it  fore- 
told would  inflame  instead  of  allaying  the  distractions  and  dis- 
affection of  Ireland. 

It  is  interesting  in  another  respect  also  to  the  characters  of  the 
King  and  Lord  Loughborough.  '  It  is  now,*  says  Lord  Brougham, 
'generally  believed  that  the  fancy  of  the  Coronation  Oath  which 
acted  so  powerfully  on  the  King^s  mind,  was  devised  and 
suggested  by  the  subtle  mind  of  Lord  Loughborough.*  This, 
we  think,  the  Reflections  go  far  to  disprove.  The  King  we 
know  had  consulted  Lord  Kenyon,  as  far  back  as  March,  1795, 
on  certain  l^al  doubts  arising  out  of  the  Coronation  Oath. 
These  doubts  were  in  the  King*s  own  autograph ;  but,  though 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  King's  original  scruples  as  to 
his  own  oath  were  spontaneous,  we  have  always  thought  that 
the  legal  points  in  support  of  his  Majesty's  views  were  sug- 
gested by  a  lawyer — probably  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Lord 
Clare — but  certainly  not  by  Lord  Loughborough.  This  im- 
pression the  Reflections  fortify  —  for,  had  the  doubt  on  the 
Coronation  Oath  been  a  favourite  crotchet  of  his,  il  is  hardly 
credible  that,  although  the  Test  Act  and  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy, and  indeed  all  the  other  legal  impediments  or  guards, 
are  enumerated  and  commented  on,  there  should  be  no  allusion 
whatsoever  to  the  Coronation  Oath ; — and  on  now  looking  into 
the  paper  more  closely  one  is  surprised  at  its  silence  on  that 
as  well  as  the  congenial  topic  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Hanover  family  enjoyed  the  crown:  nor  is  it  likely,  if  the 
King  had  been  assured  of  Lord  Loughborough's  concurrence  on 
this  favourite  topic,  that  his  Lordship  should  have  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  all  the  proceedings  at  the  end  of  January,  when  the 
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question  of  the  Coronatton  Oath  was  uppermost  in  the  Kinf 
thoughts.    So  that  on  the  whole  We  ai*e  satisfied  that  the  scrmple 
was  not  suggested  te  him  bj  Lord  Loughborough. 

But  the  Chancellor  did  not  reject  the  whole  of  Lord  Castle* 
reagh's  proposals ;  there  was  one  portion  of  them  which  he  ap« 
prored  of;  and  as  it  is^  we  think,  of  great  prospectire  importance, 
though  not  exactly  belonging  to  our  present  object,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noticing  it 

After  summing  up  his  aUj-argned  and  temperately- wwded 
opinion  against  any  further  grant  of  political  pririleges.  Lord 
Loughborough  proceeds  to  obstirve  on  another  prc^iosition  of 
*  Lwd  Coitlma^M  Paper,'  Xh^paymeni  of  the  Roman  Catholit 
clerfW'  To  political  concession  the  Chancellor  declares  himsdf 
hostile ;  b«t~ 

'  The  stite  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  quite  a  distinct  eonsideroHon  t 
it  ought  to  have  been  taken  up  when  the  la^s  that  prosci-ib^d  the  exercise 
of  their  (unctions  were  rejlealcd ;  at  that  time  it  was  unfbrtuhately  neg- 
lected, but  it  cannot  be  too  soon  resumed.  That  the  clergy  of  a  tolerated 
sect  of  religion  should  feel  h  certain  dependtoee  oti  Qovetfiibent  is  a 
wise  and  liberal  policf :  the  mode  of  creating  that  depetadence  is  a  sub- 
ject of  much  dehcacy*  It  mUst  not  be  such  as  to  impair  their  influence 
over  their  people,  nor  lessen  their  respect,  and  therefbre  cannot  be  en-^ 
tirely  precarious.  The  Government  is  stated  to  have  alreeid^  entered 
into  some  engagements  on  the  subject,  and  theif  ought  to  he  fairfg  fidr 
JHled:—yQ\.  i.  p.  511. 

The  Chancellor  goes  on  to  consider,  in  the  same  faTOttcable 
view,  the  details  of  snch  a  measure.  We  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  those  of  our  readers  who  doubt  abotat  the  recommenda- 
tion we  have  heretofore  ventured  to  urge  for  a  statIe  provision 
FOR  THB  Roman  Catholic  Clbrat  op  Ireland,  the  clear 
and  unambiguous  advice  and  reasoning  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Loughborough — the  ablest  Supporter  of  George  III.*8  anti^' 
catholic  scruples — which  advice  and  reasoning  that  Protestant 
and  most  conscientious  monarch  appears  to  have  cdnmiunicatedi 
in  the  awful  stl*uggle  which  he  was  then  making  against  politicai 

Spery,  as  the  rule  and  guide  of  his  selected  Protestaht  minister 
r.  Addington — who  we  shall  see  by  and  by  fully  adopted  Lord 
Loi]^hborough*s,  and  we  presumt^  bis  Majesty's,  views,  on  this 
subject.  This  question  already  stood  on  the  firmest  grounds  of 
reason  and  policy;  but  we  are  not  sorry  to  pres«it  it  Id  oar 
readers  with  the  express  authority  of  Lord  Loughborough  aid 
Lord  Sidmouth,  and  with  the  obvioUs  sanction  of  King  Greorgii, 
the  most  steady  atld  powerful  champions  of  the  old  principle 
of  Protestant  ascendancy.  We  beg  leave  here  to  tefer  to  our 
former  statements  (Q.  R.  vol.  Ixxvi,  p.  278)  of  the  proceed- 
ings 
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tngfS  of  Mr.  Pitt'«  atld  Mr.  Additfgton*ii  Ininistries  in  rerer#nc0 
to  this  most  iinportadt  subject :  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
repeating  our  solemn  admonition^  that,  until  this  step  be  taken^ 
Ireland  never  cart  be  reclaimed  from  the  political  disaSectioni 
the  religious  bigotry^  and  the  Celtic  barbarism^  which  ftte  thift 
real  causes  of  ^1  her  material  as  well  as  her  mord  miierte^ 
How  can  yon  hope  to  feed  and  fold  the  flocks  Without  the  help 
of  the  fch^iAerd  ?  ♦ 

Fh)m  this  digtressioh  we  return  to  the  Ist  of  Febrnnryj  I8OI1 
As  koon  U  the  King  had  received  Mr.  Pitt*s  letter^  of  whieh  w« 
have  gitfen  an  e&tritct  above,  he  Addressed  the  following  to  Mr» 
Addington:-^ 

*  Queen's  House,  Feb.  iBt,  1601. 
'  Tht  King  hAs  ree6ited  this  morning  the  expected  paper  from  Mn 
Pitt  He  is  destnras  of  returning  an  answer  to  it  in  the  course  of  the 
da  J)  as  he  cannot  bear  to  keep  a  man  whom  he  both  loves  add  respects 
voder  a  most  unpleasant  .state  of  suspenBe,  when,  on  the  real  matter  of 
the  communication^  his  Majesty's  opinion  is  most  completely  and  unal- 
terably formed.  He  therefore  is  desirous  of  seeing  Mr.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  this  forenoon  as  early  as  Mr^  Addington's  attendance 
at  divine  worship  may  be  over,  and  that  he  will  then  come  here  in  hii 
walking  dress,  as  the  ^ing  would  wish  to  have  his  ftafh  opinion  a6  to  the 
mode  bf  cduveying  sentiments  that  certainly  will  be  affectionatii,  though 
the  determination  cannot  be  pleasing;  but  these  are  hieant  to  be  so 
couched  at  to  stave  off  the  evil,  though  Without  encouraging  the 
smallest  hope  of  ever  giving  way,  where  conscience  and  every  duty  to 
the  country  point  out  the  culpability  that  must  attend  the  King's  de> 
parting  from  what  he  feels  to  be  his  religious  and  civil  duty. 
— vol.  i.  pp.  288-d.  *  George  R.* 

This  letter,  be  it  observed^  must  have  been  the  sUggefttbtt  of  the 
King' A  own  head  and  heart.  He  had  how  no  adviser  whatsoever. 
On  the  sAmie  daj^  his  Majesty  Wrotfe  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  letter  pub- 
lished by  Dl".  Phillpottd,  in  the  same  style  of  personal  ^flection 


*  We  einDot  in  this  awful  season  of  famine  r«(Vain  from  expressing  some  anxiety 
about  the  Qoman  Catholic  clergy,  a  class  of  persons  whose  particular  case  we  ^  hare 
never  heard  mentioned,  but  whose  distress  we  presume  must  be  very  great.  Their 
situation  is  peculiar — ^thev  are  supported  solely  oy  their  people,  and,  when  the  people 
are  starving,  the  priest,  tmmgh  pethap  the  last  to  starve,  must  starve  at  last.  The 
established  clergy  are,  we  know,  suffering  grievously,  under  both  their  own  losses  and 
their  uhbouhdea  chanty ;  but  some  oT  them  have  glebes,  many,  we  hope,  still  receive 
some  portion  bt  least  of  their  timt-charge^  ahd  not  a  ftw  of  them  have  affluent  tton<^ 
nexioDii  They,  at  least,  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  actual  starvation ;  but  we  fear  thst 
many  of  the  poor  prietit  must  be  in  a  deplorable  state :  they  cannot  work — they  cannol 
b^ — their  morsel,  if  they  hare  One^  they  are,  We  have  tm  doubt,  lU  willing  as  theilr 
Protestant  brethren  to  share.  We^hope  the  Government  have  inquired  into  their  con- 
dition, and,  if  it  be  as  we  suspect,  some  special  means  should  be  openly  taken  of  affording 
them  relief.  The  famine  Would  inde^  be,  U  all  God^  visitattont  ultimately  are,  a 
blessmg,  if  It  shotdd  fiieilttate  Chft  greAl,  Uiis  mSf  bperiittg  ts  the  rsgenerstimi  bf  It^d. 
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toward!  his  minister,  but  of  utisbdcen  adherence  to  ias  paUie 
duty.  To  this  Mr.  Pitt  replies  on  the  3rd,  holding  his  former 
ground,  and  somewhat  more  explicitly  urging  the  expediency  of 
his  Majesty's  making  as  soon  as  possible  a  new  ministerial 
anangement ;  to  which  the  King,  in  his  answer  of  the  5th  of 
February,  though  still  in  terms  of  great  personal  r^ard,  unhesita^ 
ingly  assents.  From  the  1st  to  the  5th  Addington  was  unsuc- 
cessfully employed  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  these  contradic- 
tory opinions.  It  seems  however  clear  from  the  expressions  of 
the  King's  note  to  Addington  of  the  1st,  that  he  had  even  then 
begun  to  look  to  him  as  his  future  adviser,  and  on  the  dispatch  of 
the  King's  final  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  of  the  5th,  Addington  formally 
accepted  the  duty  of  forming  a  new  administration.  There  is  no 
documentary  evidence  as  to  the  special  motives  that  may  have 
prompted  Addington  to  undertake  this  important  task,  but  we 
may  safely  conclude  they  were  his  duty  to  the  King,  with  whom, 
so  suddenly  placed  in  such  di£Bcult  circumstances,  he  had  been 
thus  accidentally  brought  into  communication — his  own  sympathy 
with  his  Majesty *s  views,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  concurring  advice  and 
persuasion — all  conspiring  with  something  of  that  personal  ambi- 
tion common  to  all  public  men,  and  of  that  happy  confidence 
*  in  himself  and  his  fortune*  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  Ad- 
dington's  sanguine  character. 

The  King  assisted  warmly  and  usefully  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments. We  extract  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his 
communications  to  the  embryo  minister : — 

*  Queen's  House,  Feb.  5th,  1801  (at  night). 
'  I  shall  go  to  Windsor  early  in  the  morning.  I  shall  leave  this  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Speaker,  wishing  to  apprise  him  that  in  consequence  of  his 
suggestion  I  have  spoken  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  Earl  Spencer ;  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  [Westmoreland]  being  confined, 
I  could  not  see  him.  The  former  seemed  much  affected,  and  consider* 
ably  afiraid ;  the  second  very  honourable  and  explicit  as  to  his  readiness 
to  support  and  to  hold  office ;  the  third,  as  was  supposed,  very  moderate 
in  his  language,  but  determined  to  retire,  if  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  ground  of 
the  difference,  should  give  up  his  employment  I  have  been  desirous 
of  stating  the  complexion  of  each,  as  thinking  that  more  intelligible  than 
attempting  to  state  their  language.*— vol.  i.  pp.  294-5. 

In  the  following  our  readers  will  observe  his  Majesty's  courtesy 
towards  Lord  Grenville,  coupled  with  the  important  statement^ 
that  had  the  retiring  ministers  dealt  fairly  and  candidly  by  the 
King  in  the  outset,  the  schism  might  perhaps  have  been  averted. 

♦Windsor,  Feb,  9th,  1801. 
*  Just  as  I  was  going  to  dinner  I  received  the  box  containing  Mr. 
Speaker's  letter,  and  the  two  notes  I  had  communicated  (o  him*    I  am 
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pleated  witli  finding  tbat  be  was  yesterday  with  the  Lord  Chancellof 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  that  the  result  of  their  language  was 
satisfactory,  and  that  he  is  pleased  with  the  language  of  those  with  whom 
he  has  as  yet  had  occasion  to  converse. 

'  I  was  rather  surprised,  befQre  I  left  town,  yesterday  morning,  to  rt* 
ceive  a  letter  from  I^rd  Grenville,  which  shows  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  already 
mentioned  his  intention  to  retire.  I  forward  it  to  Mr.  Speaker,  as  well 
as  those  I  have  received  this  morning  from  the  Earl  of  Camden,  and  from 
Mr.  Secretary  Dondas.  Lord  Qrenville's  is  so  very  handsome  that  I 
instantly  answered  it ;  but  thought  it  right  to  remark,  as  my  line  was 
dictated  by  a  sense  of  religion  and  political  duty,  those  who  proposed  the 
unfortunate  subject  of  disunion  could  only  plead  expediency  as  the  plea 
of  their  conduct ;  that  I  was  certain  if  they  had  openly  ^  in  the  beginning  ^ 
slated  their  opinions  to  me,  I  should  have  been  able  to  avert  it  entirely : 
to  Mr.  Dundas  I  more  fully  stated  this,  as  he  had  been  apprised  of  my 
sentiments  when  corresponding  with  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  also  on  the  occasion  of  the  schism  with 
Lord  Fitz William.' — vol.  i.  pp.  297-8. 

Mr.  Abbot,  afterwards  Speaker  and  Lord  Colchester,  was 
•elected  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  certainly  no  better  appoint- 
ment could  be  made ;  but  Mr.  Abbot  happened  to  hold  one  of 
the  profitable  law  sinecures  (since  abolished),  Clerk  of  the  Rules 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  King  saw  the  inconsistency 
of  this  office  with  the  higher  one  for  which  Mr.  Abbot  was  des- 
tined ;  but  his  kindness  was  reluctant  to  expose  Mr.  Abbot  to 
the  resignation  of  a  permanent  provision  for  a  precarious  political 
place,  and  he  condescended  to  suggest  a  mode  of  compensating 
Mr.  Abbot,  which,  though  a  political  puritan  cannot  approve, 
will,  we  are  satisfied,  do  the  good-natured  Monarch  (who  hit  the 
blot,  and  therefore  felt  himself  interested  in  finding  an  alterna- 
tive) no  injury  in  the  opinion  of  posterity. 

*  Queen's  House,  Feb.  13th,  1801. 

'  As  it  is  my  inclination  not  to  have  a  thought  that  can  tend  to  the 
assistance  of  the  administration  now  forming  and  delay  communicating 
it  to  Mr.  Addington,  as  I  mean  to  have  his  a£fection  as  well  as  his  zeal, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  this  morning,  that  Mr.  Abbot  would  stand  much 
more  creditably  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  if  he  were  to  reliuquish 
his  employment  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Should  Mr.  Addington 
see  it  in  the  same  light,  I  should  think  a  message  from  him  to  Lord 
Kenyon  would  easily  gain  that  lord's  consent  to  some  creditable  man 
being  allowed  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Abbot  for  that  employment.  If  I 
am  not  right  on  this  occasion,  I  desire  the  matter  may  rest  here.' 

This,  however,  could  not  be  so  managed,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  letter  from  Abbot  to  Addington  : — 

*  Feb.  16th,  1801. 
•  In  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  wishes,  I  have  arranged  everything 
for  the  entire  and  absolute  resignation  of  my  office  in  the  Court  of 
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KiagH  Benclit  ftrevkttaly  lo  my  reoeivtM  the  aetlt  SamMf  <tf  8W« 
lor  Irekad.  To-morrow  I  cxpoct  to  be  oivepted  of  my  kv  qSmi  ukA 
M  I  thdl,  by  tbat  act,  reUoquttk  tbe  wbote  of  my  indt^peBdeaee  far 
life—Bo  far  as  fortune  can  constitule  thati-^t  eaiuiQt  giiM  a  luUer  pfoof 
of  my  entire  reliance  on  your  friendaUpy  and  upon  Ua  Miytaty^a  gra* 
cioua  diapoaitioo.'— vol.  i.  p.  813. 

The  prosperoua  career  of  this  eminent  peraon  was  ample 
reward  for  the  riak  and  sacrifice  which  the  sugjjestioii  of  tlie 
King  then  imposed  upon  him. 

While  these  affairs  were  in  progress  th^  King  fell  ill.  On  the 
]4ih  February  it  was  publicly  knowp  that  be  had  a  severe  cold: — 
which,  however,  did  not  interrupt  either  his  attention  to  business 
or  to  inddentai  circvimstances.  Lord  St,  Vincent  bad  ji|#t  beei\ 
n«med  by  Addington  as  First  Lord  of  tb^  Admirf^lj^  and  tlui 
anniversary  of  bis  great  victory  was  graciously  remembered  by 
the  King,  and  dexterously  applied  to  help  his  minist^'s  uamag^ 
ments: — 

*  Queen's  House,  Feb«  14th»  1801. 

*  This  is  to  acquaint  Mr.  Addington  that  the  severity  of  the  woathci 
bu  engaged  us  all  to  remain  in  town :  therefore,  if  there  is  i^ylbing 
required  of  me,  he  will  Imow  where  to  send.  This  is  th^  auniveraaiy 
of  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent's  victory.  /  should  think  it  would  jfiait^r 
him  much  if  Mr,  Addington  would  dwre  him  to  <^  on  me.  Any 
hour  this  forenoon  will  be  perfectly  convenient^  I  ahall  not  stir  from 
home. —vol.  i.p.  306. 

On  the  16th  the  public  was  informed  that  the  *  cold^  h^d 
grown  to  'fever.'  On  that  day,  however,  his  Mjyesty's  note  to 
Addington  exhibits  nothing  li]ce  derangement 

*  Queen'*  House,  Feb,  16th,  IgOl, 

^  The  real  care  I  am  tf^king — for  1  have  not  fieeu  dovn  stairs  this 
day — with  James's  Powder,  which  Dr.  Gishome  advised,  certainly  is 
removip^  my  cold.  If  not  inconvenient  to  Mr.  Addington,  1  sIuiU  be 
very  desirous  of  seeing  him  at  twelve  to-morrow ;  and  though  he  may 
have  much  to  communicate,  I  shall  not  be  without' inlbtmatiou  for  him, 
which  I  think  will  give  him  confidence  and  pleasure.' — vol.  i.  p.  S08. 

The  incident  told  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Kiimf*9 
having  in  churchj  on  Sundqjf  the  8th  gf  Jp'ebruary^  exhibit  mmm 
mental  excitement  by  the  loud  and  vehenient  miuuier  in  w\gi^  he 
repeated  the  response  in  the  Venite — '  Foriy  y#ffr4  J 
troubled  with  this  gmerationy  and  said  that  ii  i$  a  pmfk  vjji^  dQ 
err  in  their  hearts,  for  they  have  not  known  mt  loays'-r-puiy  pcv« 
haps  be  referred  to  Thursday  the  ISth,  when  there  was  dinrdi 
service  on  account  of  a  general  fast.  However  that  may  he,  it  is 
certiun  that  th^  conflict  between  his  affection  and  respect  for  Mr. 
Pitt,  sM^d  bis  own  conscientiouf  views  of  his  religipus  an4  oom^tu- 
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timial  duties 9  was  the  immediate  eavse  of  a  devaagement  of  mind, 
which  suspended  the  royal  functions  for  about  three  weeks. 

Addington  had  resigned  the  chair  on  the  10th  of  February^  his 
successor  was  elected  on  the  1 1th,  and  he  vacated  his  seat  on  the 
19th  J  but  the  Kine  not  being  then  in  a  condition  to  receive  Mr. 
Pitt's  resignation,  Addington  was  r^-elected>  and  tooI(  his  seat  on 
tl^e  24tb  fts  ^  private  member:— 

*  And  it  would  )uive  bw  diffipuH  Pf^baps  ^urately  to  answer  the 
question,  WhQ  if  pow  Priqie  Minister?  Pitt  ^nd  nis  friends  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  necessary  routine  duties,  of  their  offices^  and  Mr* 
Addington  held  constant  communication  with  the  palace,  where,  as  Mr. 
Adolphus  has  correctly  stated  in  a  note  to  the  seventh  volume  of  his 
History,  by  suggesting  the  simple  repaedy  of  a  pillow  filled  with  hops, 
to  promote  sleep,  he  contributed,  as  was  supposed,  materially,  to  the 
restoration  of  his  Majesty's  health*^ — ^vol.  i,  p.  309. 

We  do  not  think  the  dignity  of  biogn^phy  would  have  been 
unduly  compromised  by  the  author**s  having  told  us  that  Adding* 
ton's  recommendation  of  the  pillow  of  hops,  coupled  with  the 
recollection  of  his  father's  profession,  su^ested  to  the  hostile 
pleasantry  of  Mr.  Canning  the  celebrated  nickname  of  thb 
Doctor — which,  though  not  permitted  to  infringe  on  the  resp^* 
ful  decorum  of  his  son-in-law*s  pages,  obtained,  from  a  variety  of 
<K)ncordant  circumstances,  a  popularity  and  vogue  wUch  is  hardly 
yet  extinct,  and  wa^  not  without  some  effect  in  lowering  the 
minister  in  the  giddy  (perhaps  even  the  aristocratic)  prejudices 
of  the  public* 

During  this  strange  interregnum,  while  Addington's  position 
was  very  awkward,  that  of  the  country  became  alarming,  and  the 
condition  of  the  King  excited  general  sympathy.  This  induced 
Mr.  Pitt's  personal  friends  (Dundas,  Canning,  &c.)  to  press  him 
to  cut  the  knot  of  all  these  difficulties  by  revoking  his  resignation^ 
and  oflTering  to  resume — or  in  fact  continue  to  hold  his  office— ♦ 
postponing,  Hm  die^  the  Catholic  question : — 

*  For  a  time  (says  Abbot's  Diary)  Mr.  Pitt  gave  way  to  their  in- 
stances, and  authorised  a  message  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that  if  it 
should  be  the  King's  earnest  wish,  and  also  Mr.  Addington's  earnest 
wish,  to  have  the  former  administration  restored,  he  was  prepared  to 
discuss  the  circumstances*  To  this  Mr.  Addington  answered,  that  it 
never  was  his  wish  to  quit  his  former  situation ;  that  the  UtQ  ministers 
bad  declared  their  own  irrevocable  determination  to  resjgp,  and  they 
had  advised  his  accepting  the  Government  as  the  only  thing  that  oould 
stand  between  the  Crown  and  ruin ;  aud  that  even  now  his  own  personal 

*  llie  Dean^s  reiieeno§  remindi  ui  of  Voltaire*s  retnark  on  the  onussioo  of  (he  name 
of  ScanroH  from  Madame  de  Maintenon^t  epitaph **  Ce  nom  n*e9t  pat  aviUnatit ;  et 
Vomiseion  ne  tert  qvCk  faire  peowr  qu'il  peut  Tetre.* 
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wish  would  be,  to  be  restored  to  bis  fiunily,  sod  give  tbem  back  the 

Sower  they  had  resigned,  if  it  could  be  done  coosistentlT  with  their  own 
onour  and  the  King*8  desire.  That  they  might  open  the  matter  to  the 
King  if  they  pleased,  but  he  would  not  propose  it ;  and  he  trusted  they 
would  thiuk  fit  previously  to  consult  the  King's  physicians  as  to  the 
effect  such  a  proposition  might  have  upon  his  Majesty  in  his  present 
state  of  health.  Mr.  Pitt  at  length  said  he  thought  the  project  utterly 
improper,  and  that  he  would  hold  no  intercourse  with  those  who  would 
not  concur  in  a  strenuous  support  of  the  new  administration ;  nor  should 
he  think  those  persons  frienls  to  himself  who  croaked  about  their  inau* 
bility.' — vol.-i.  pp.  335-6. 

This  is,  we  are  satisfied,  a  trne  summary  of  the  case,  of  which 
there  are  some  details  in  these  pages,  but  more  in  Lord  Malmes- 
bury*s.  Pitt,  beyond  all  donbt,  under  the  importunity  of  DniKlas 
and  Canning  and  his  own  sincere  affliction  for  the  pain  he  had 
given  the  King,  had  agreed  to  go  on,  '  never  stirring '  the  Catho- 
lic question — and  wrote  to  the  King  '  a  dutijiil,  humble,  and  con- 
trite  letter*  to  that  effect — Mabn.  Car.,  iv.  31 ;  but  Addington 
feeling,  not  unreasonably,  a  strong  personal  reluctance  to  appear 
in  so  humiliating  a  position,  and  confirmed,  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  (thongh  there  are  no  traces  of  it  in  these  volumes),  by 
the  secret  wishes  of  the  King,  would  not  submit  thus  to  sacrifice 
and  indeed  stultify  himself.  Of  this  Pitt  was  too  just  and  too 
honourable  to  complain,  but  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  a£brded 
the  mischief-makers  future  opportunities  of  impairing  his  cor- 
diality towards  Addington.  Let  us  not  expect  even  the  greatest 
men  to  be  exempt  from  the  foibles  of  humanity,  and  let  us  fairly 
admit  that  the  amour  propre  of  both  Pitt  and  Addington  most 
have  been  called  into  somewhat  like  hostile  action  on  this  and 
several  subsequent  occasions,  and  ought  to  be  taken  into  more 
serious  account  than  friendly  biographers  can  bring  themselves 
lo  see,  or  at  least  to  allow. 

As  yet,  however,  and  for  long  after,  all  was  smooth  and  fair. 
Pitt  effectually  helped  Addington  to  compose  his  minij^try,  and 
induced  his  brother.  Lord  Chatham,  and  a  majority  of  the  former 
cabinet  to  join  the  new  one.  But  there  was  one  circumstance  in 
the  aspect  of  this  administration  that  derogated  somewhat  firom  its 
weight,  and  afforded  a  fruitful  theme  to  its  adversaries.  Adding- 
ton's  own  connexions  had  a  share  in  the  secondary  offices  to  whidi 
their  standing  as  public  men  hardly  entitled  them.  Mr.  Bragge^ 
his  brother-in-law,  then  in  his  first  Parliament,  was  raised  to  the 
Privy  Councillor's  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  His  brother, 
Mr,  Hiley  Addington,  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His 
schoolfellow  and  intimato,  Mr.  Bond,  just  come  into  Parliament 
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was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasarj.  So  afterwards  was  his  cousin*  Mr. 
Goldiag,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  Parliament  at  all. 
Mr.  Adams,  another  brother-in-law,  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
These  were  all  respectable  gentlemen,  whose  abilities  were  equal 
to  their  positions — and  we  do  not  know  that  ihey  at  all  exceeded 
the  proportion  of  private  friends  that  every  first  minister  used,  and 
perhaps  ought,  to  have  in  his  administration — but  they  were  as 
yet  little  known,  and  their  connexion  with  the  Premier  was  easily 
misrepresented  as  being  their  sole  merit. 

This,  with  Addington  s  own  inferiority  to  the  great  masters  of 
debate  amongst  whom  he  stood,  gave  ample  scope  to  the  satiric 
pleasantries  of  Canning.f  a  strophe  of  one  of  whose  sallies,  cari-> 
caturing  the  style  of  the  Doctors  oratory  and  the  class  of  its 
admirers,  had  no  small  effect  in  its  day^  and  still  clings  to  the 
memory : — 

*  Cheer  him  when  he  hobbles  vilely. 
Brother  Bragge  and  Brother  Hiley  t 
Cheer  him  when  his  audience  flag, 
Brother  Hiley— Brother  Bragge !  * 
Brother  Bragge,  however^  was  a  well-informed  and  judicious 


*  The  Dean  does  not  mention  thU  rehtiwthip,  bat  we  find  it  stated  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  day. 

f  'Die  pleasantries  of  Canning,  though  nowhere  alluded  to  in  these  volumes,  and 
only  now  lingering  in  a  few  failing  memories,  had  so  much  influence  in  Addington's 
defeat,  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to  preserve  two  or  three  specimens  of  this  kind  of 
small  shot.    In  allusion  to  those  specious  orations  with  which  Addington  used  to 

captivate  the  country-gentlemen,  Canning  quoted  <  I  do  remember  an  apothecary  

gwUn^  of  wimp/M/*   On  anodier  occasion,  when  Addington  was  loftily  enumerat- 
ing hu  various  measures  of  national  dtfeiioe,  Canning  iuteijected,  loud  enough  to  be 
h«ird, '  Oh,  mott/orcAUe  Feeble  ! '  *  The  relative  merits  of  Pitt  and  Addington,'  he  said, 
*  might  be  determined  by  the  RuU  ^  Three  inveru : — 
'  Pitt  is  to  Addington— 
As  London  is  to  Paddington  I  * 
And  we  have  half  forgotten  a  French  epitaph  which  concluded, 

«  •  Cygit 

MinUtre  par  hatard  et  Medean  malgri  luu 
Mr.  Pitt  himself  would  iu  private  indulge  a  smile  at  his  successor's  somewhat  iirosy 
orations.  We  heard  very  lately  from  one  of  the  company  still  happily  surviving,  that 
about  this  time  Pitt,  who  was  expected  to  a  dinner-party,  did  not  come  in  till  the  second 
course,  *  begging  pardon  for  t>eing  so  late,  as  he  was  obliged  to  hear  Addington  out ; 
amf  the  Doctor ^  yon  hwWy  trovelt  with  hie  own  hortee!  *  As  we  are  on  these  light 
matters,  we  may  add  another  specimen  of  that  quiet,  dry  humour  which  Mr.  Pitt  pos- 
sessed, but  seldom  indulged  in.  On  his  <  Additional  Force  Biff,'  in  1805,  he  had  a 
meeting  of  country  gentkmen — militia  colonels,  we  think — to  consider  the  measure. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  objected  to  a  clause  for  calling  out  .the  force,  which  he  insisted 
should  not  be  done  except  in  case  ofactyal  inwuiom,  Pitt  replied,  *  That  would  be  too 
late  but  the  gentleman  still  insisted  on  the  case  of  actual  invaeion.  By  and  by  they 
came  to  another  clause,  to  render  the  force  more  disposable;  the  same  gentleman 
objected  again,  and  insisted  very  warmly  that  he  never  would  consent  to  its  being 
eent  oat  England — *  except,  I  suppose,'  rejoined  Pitt,  <  m  eate  of  actual  ittvarion,'^ 
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man,  who  tpoke  with  considerable  weight ;  and  we  hare  heard 
that,  in  his  earlier  day^  Brothm*  Hiley  was  remarkablj  lirely  and 
clever ;  and  he  certainly  was,  in  our  time,  a  sensible  as  well  as 
amiable  gentleman. 

But  if  Addington*s  muster-roll  had  been  even  more  liable  than 
it  really  was  to  this  objection,  it  contained  enough  of  independent 
respectability  and  talent  to  counterbalance  any  subordinate  weak-^ 
ness — the  Duke  of  Portland — Mr.  Perceval — and  Lord  liver- 
pool: — Lord  Eldon — Lord  Harrowbjr — Lord  Westmoreland— 
Lord  Chatham — Lord  Castlereagh— Lord  St  Vincent  (an  able 
officer,  but  a  harsh,  rash,  and  unpopular  minister) — Lord  Ellen- 
borough — Lord  Colchester — Loid  Bexley— Mr.  Yorke,  and  se- 
veral others — in  short,  no  less  than  three  future  Prime  Ministers, 
and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  subse- 
quent cabinets.  But  without  Pitt  nothing,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country  or  of  Europe,  could  be  strong — an  axiom  of  which  Ad- 
din^ton  was  never  sufficiently  persuaded. 

Though  bis  Majesty  had  between  the  10th  and  15th  of  Mardi 
so  much  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  transact  the  technical  business 
necessary  for  the  change  of  minbters,  and  though  he  grew  gradu* 
ally  better,  his  state  was  still  precarious;  and  in  the  superlatively 
kind  and  flattering  notes  which  the  Dean  of  Norwich  produces 
from  the  King  to  Mr.  Addington  there  may,  we  think,  be  found 
some  slight  traces  of  the  royal  malady.  Some  phrases  convey  a 
degree  of  familiarity,  and  even  fondness,  which — while  they  mark 
the  King's  satisfaction  at  the,  no  doubt,  gentler  and  more  assiduous 
attentions  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  from  Mr.  Pitt — reveal 
also,  we  apprehend,  something  of  a  feebler  state  of  mind;  for, 
indeed,  it  was  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  his  Majesty's 
habits  that  the  presence  of  excitement  might  often  be  detected 
by  somewhat  less  of  dignity,  as  well  as  of  grammatical  accuracy, 
in  his  expressions : — 

/  Queen's  House,  Sunday  evening,  15th  March,  1 801. 

•  The  King  cannot  find  words  sufficiently  expressive  of  his  Majesty's 
cordial  approbation  of  the  whole  arrangements  which  Aw  own  Chancellor 
of  the  Ejcchequer  has  wisely,  and,  his  Majesty  chooses  to  add,  roost 
correctly  recommended.  '  Gsorob  R.' 

^  Kew,  June  I4th|  1801,  half-past  seven,  a.m. 

^  The  King  is  highlv  gratified  at  the  repeal  marks  of  the  sensi-* 
bility  of  Mr.  Addington  s  heart,  which  must  greatly  add  to  the  comfort 
of  having  placed  him  with  so  much  propriety  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury. 
He  trusts  their  mutual  affection  can  only  cease  with  their  lives.' — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  353,  407,  8.  ^ 

And  here^since  so  many  of  his  Majesty's  letters  have  been 
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already  made  puUic^^  add  as  more  may  be  expected  to  follow — ^it 
mil  not^  perhaps^  be  superfluous  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  their 
oompositioQ  aiid  style,  and  on  his  mode  of  transacting  business. 

The  King  saw  his  ministers  once  a- week  at  levee,  when  those 
who  had  any  business  that  could  be  transacted  verbally  went  into 
the  closet ;  and  on  any  emergency  he  was  always  accessible ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  his  communications  with  them  was  in  writing* 
The  minister  submitted  the  matter  in  the  third  person ,  and  a 
simple  form :  as>  '  Mr,  Pitt  transmits  for  your  Mc^'esty^s  con^ 
sideraHonj*  &c— or  *  Mr,  Addington  submits  for  your  Majesty  s 
approval;^  and  the  King  replied  invariably  (or  nearly  so)  in  a 
similar  style  :  '  The  King  has  received'— or,  '  The  King  returns 
the  warrant^ — '  The  King  is  much  pleased' — or  '  The  King  re- 
grets,' and  signed,  without  any  supplementary  words,  ^  George  jB.>* 

His  Majesty  was  very  methodical  and  punctual  in  his  arrange* 
ments>  and  he  expected  ordinary  business  to  be  transmitted  in 
despatch-boxes  over  night,  to  be  ready  for  his  inspection  at 
a  fixed  and  early  hour  of  the  morning.  Boxes  from  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Offices  went  almost  every  night : — from  other  de- 
partments as  occasion  required.  Once  a-week  he  had  returns  of 
the  state  and  distribution  and  movements  of  every  ship  and  regi- 
ment of  the  navy  and  army  in  particular  forms,  which  he  examined 
and  observed  upon,  and  certain  of  them  were  retained  for  his  own 
use.  These  and  other  routine  communications  from  the  various 
departments  usually,  we  believe,  reached  the  King  on  Thursday 
morning,  because,  as  the  levee  was  on  Wednesday,  he  might  there 
receive  any  verbal  communications  explanatory  of  the  papers  that 
were  to  be  looked  at  next  day.  He  was  very  careful  never  to 
cause  any  unnecessary  delay,  and  in  order,  we  presume,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  his  despatch -boxes  being  delayed  in  their 
transit  for  any  undue  purpose,  he  carefully  noted  the  hour  and 
minute  that  he  received  and  sent  them.  Business  extraordinary 
or  of  any  immediate  interest  was  received  at  all  hours,  and  de* 
spatched  with  like  regularity  and  celerity.  No  clerk  in  a  public 
office  or  banking-house  was  ever  more  assiduous  or  accurate  in 
the  daily  discharge  of  his  duties  than  King  George  III. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  until  the  total  loss  of  his  sight, 
the  King  had  no  private  secretary,  nor  any  help  of  that  kind,  in 
the  transaction  of  the  variety  of  affairs  that  poured  in  upon  him 

*  Particularly  the  collection  in  Mr.  Twin'9  very  Talttable  and  very  entertaining 
work.  Many  of  those  letters,  and  some  of  Mr.  Twiss's  remarks,  confirm  our  obser* 
rations  on  the  style  of  his  Majesty's  correspondence.  The  number  of  the  King's 
letters  published  by  Mr.  Twin  are  at)0ut  thirty — those  by  Dr»  Pellew  about  forty-fiye. 
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from  all  departments,  and  which  nothing  but  a  wonderful  memory 
and  an  extensive  and  minute  acquaintance  with  all  tlw  business 
and  interests  of  the  country  oould  have  enabled  him  to  get 
through.  His  letters  to  his  ministers  were  always  written  cur- 
rente  calamo— often  on  the  spur  of  important  occasions — without 
draft  or  copy — and  seem  never  to  have  been  read  over ;  at  least 
erasures  or  corrections  are  very  rare  in  any  that  we  have  seen ;  so 
that  a  word  is  not  unfrequently  omitted,  and  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  sentences  is  not  always  regular;  indeed,  it 
may  be  thought  that  his  writings  seem  often  to  partake  of  that 
hurry  of  manner  which  at  all  times  marked  his  conversation,  and 
which  was  so  long  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  measure  that  satirists 
and  libeliers  took  of  his  Majesty's  intellect  We  believe  that 
every  man*s  correspondence  is  liable  to  be  affected  in  these  par- 
ticulars by  the  emotions  of  his  mind,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
King,  ever  after  his  great  illness  in  1789,  and  perhaps  before, 
was  influenced  by  accidental  disturbances  (whether  agreeable  or 
otherwise)  even  when  there  was  no  derangement  whatsoever  of 
the  understanding.  Lord  Brougham,  who  had  obtained  by  the 
inspection  of  the  King's  correspondence  with  Lord  North  a  close 
insight  into  an  important  portion  of  the  King's  life,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing able  sketch  of  his  discharge  of-*if  we  may  so  call  them — 
his  official  duties 

*  He  made  himself  thorou^y  master  of  all  the  ordinary  details  of 
business ;  insomuch  that  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  has  ascribed  to  him  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  each  several  department  in  the 
state  than  any  other  man  ever  possessed ;  and  this  is  the  testimony  of 
one  both  singularly  accurate  in  stating  facts,  and  eminently  qualified 
to  form  such  a  comparative  estimate  by  his  own  intimate  acquaintance 
with  official  details. 

*  The  correspondence  which  the  King  earned  on  with  his  confidential 
servants  during  the  ten  most  critical  years  of  his  life  lies  before  us,  and 
it  proves  that  his  attention  was  ever  awake  to  all  the  occurrences  of  the 
government.  Not  a  step  was  taken  in  foreign,  colonial,  or  domestic 
affairs,  that  he  did  not  form  his  opinion  upon  it,  and  exercise  his  influ- 
ence over  it.  The  instructions  to  ambassadors,  the  orders  to  governors, 
the  movements  of  forces  down  to  the  marching  of  a  single  battalion  in 
the  districts  of  this  country,  the  appointments  to  all  offices  in  church  and 
state,  not  only  the  giving  away  of  judgeships,  bishoprics,  regiments,  but 
the  subordinate  promotions,  lay  and  clerical ;  all  these  form  the  topics  of 
his  letters  :  on  all  his  opinion  is  pronounced  decisively ;  on  all  his  will 
is  declared  peremptorily.  In  one  letter  he  decides  the  appointment  of  a 
Scotch  puisne  judge;  m  another  the  march  of  a  troop  from  Bucking- 
hamshire into  Yorkshire ;  in  a  third  the  nomination  to  the  Deanery  of 
Worcester ;  in  a  fourth  he  says  that,  "  if  Adam,  the  architect,  succeeds 
Worsley  at  the  Board  of  Works,  he  shall  think  Chambers  ill  used."  '  ^ 
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AH  this  is  perfectly  true  as  to  George  III.'s  intimate  know- 
ledge  of,  and  scrupulous  attention  to,  the  details  of  business,  and 
does  credit  to  the  candour  of  Lord  Brougham,  who  could  have  no 
personal  predilection  for  the  good  old  Tory  King ;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  confirm  Lord  Brougham's  statement  and  to  do 
additional  justice  to  his  Majesty,  by  inserting  two  short  specimens 
of  his  correspondence  which  will,  we  think,  fully  justify  the 
preceding  obser\'ations.  They  both  relate  to  the  celebrated  Bir- 
mingham Riots — which,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  caused  by 
Dr.  Priestley  and  some  other  agitators  insulting  the  loyal  inhabit- 
ants with  an  ostentatious  celebration  in  honour  of  the  French 
Revolution  on  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  The 
people  were  in  those  days  not  accustomed  to  such  democratical 
orgies;  and  they  rose  and  destroyed  Priestley's  meeting-house 
and  residence,  as  well  as  those  of  some  of  his  associates.  The 
King  heard  of  this  disturbance  ;  and  though  he  could  not  regret 
the  feeling  of  loyalty  that  misled  the  populace  into  these  ex- 
cesses, he  felt  that  his  first  duty  was  to  preserve  the  public  peace 
and  the  lives  and  properties  of  even  seditious  individuals.  He 
accordingly  writes  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  the  following  note 
to  the  Secretary  of  State — loose  enough  as  to  style,  but  in  a  wise 
and  constitutional  spirit : — 

*  Windsor,  I6th  July,  1791, 
28  min.  past  4  p.m. 

*The  sending  orders  for  three  troops  of  the  15th  Begiment  of  Dra- 
goons to  march  towards  Birmingham  to  restore  order,  if  the  civil 
magistrates  have  not  been  able,  is  incumbent  on  Government.  '  Though 
I  cannot  but  feel  better  pleased  that  Priestley  is  the  sufferer  for  the 
doctrines  he  and  his  party  have  instilled,  and  that  the  people  see  them 
in  their  true  light,  yet  I  cannot  approve  their  having  employed  such 
atrocious  means  of  showing  their  discontent.  G.  B.' 

The  next  note  refers  to  a  criminal  case  arising  out  of  the  same 
disturbances.  William  Hands  had  been  capitally  convicted  of 
helping  to  destroy  one.of  the  obnoxious  houses.  Sir  Robert  Lawley, 
member  for  the  county,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  endeavour- 
ing to  suppress  the  riots,  had  doubts  of  his  guilt,  and  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  examine  the  case ;  and  he  found  that  one  Hervey, 
a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  who  saw  Hands  pulling  up  the  floor  of 
a  house,  would  have  added,  if  he  had  been  asked,  that  he  did  so 
only  for  the  purpose  of  extricating  some  drunken  men  who  were 
in  danger  of  suffocation  in  the  cellar  below.  This,  authenticated 
on  oath,  was  represented  to  the  King,  and  he  instantly  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  : — 

*  Weymouth,  22nd  September,  1191. 
^  The  informations  on  oath  of  Wdliam  Hands  having  broken  up  the 
floor  of  Mr.  Ryland's  house  with  a  view  to  prevent  some  drunken  men 
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from  being  sufibcated  in  the  cdlar — ^seem  bo  dear  that  I  cannot  but 
coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  extending  that  mercy  to 
him  which  he  undoubtedly  would  have  received  at  his  triiu  had  Uervey's 
evidence  been  given  on  the  points  now  so  properly  stated.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable how  any  one  possessed  of  so  f&vourable  a  circumstance  should 
not  have  voluntarily  produced  it,  even  though  not  called  upon  by  the 
Judge  at  the  time.  I  trust  no  time  will  be  lost  in  transmitting  to  Sir 
Robert  Lawley  a  decision  which  must  give  him  such  reasonable  pleasarc 

There  arc,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  many  hundreds  of 
similar  notes  in  existence  relating  to  all  the  transactions,  great 
and  small,  of  his  Majesty's  long  and  most  eventful  reign, 
which,  if  they  could  be  collected  and  published,  would  form  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  important,  and,  for  the  writer,  most 
honourable  register  of  facts  and  opinions  that  ever  issued  from 
the  press.  But — with  all  our  affection  and  reverence  for  his 
Majesty's  memory  and  our  respect  for  his  administrative  abilities 
— we  think  that  his  letters  give  at  first  sight  the  idea  of  a  more 
active  influence  and  independent  decision  on  the  substance  of 
business  than  in  reality  his  Majesty  was  accustomed  to  exercise. 
When  closely  examined,  and,  above  all,  when  compared  with  the 
ministerial  proposal  to  which  he  replies,  there  will,  we  think^  often 
be  detected  something  of  that  dexterous  art  under  which,  in  a 
representative  monarchy,  the  royal  dignity  must  affect  to  do 
of  his  own  mere  motion  (to  use  the  old  legal  formula)  what 
is  in  fact  the  suggestion,  and  sometimes  an  unpalatable  one, 
of  the  minister.  In  fact,  we  believe  that — although  George 
III.  had  the  reputation  of  being  characteristically  obstinate,  and 
was,  we  know,  immovably  firm  on  any  great  point  of  conscience 
or  constitutional  principle — he  was  in  everything  else  complying 
and  manageable  to  a  remarkable  degree: — insomuch  that  by  those 
who  did  not  appreciate  the  difficulties  and,  we  will  add,  the 
duties  imposed  upon  him  by  political  vicissitudes,  he  was  on 
many  occasions  accused  of  exhibiting  artifice  and  insincerity — 
from  which  we  believe  he  was  naturally,  and  in  all  his  private 
relations,  as  exempt  as  any  man  that  ever  lived :  but  he  himadf 
knew  and  felt  so  perfectly  the  subtle  distinction  between  reigmty 
and  govemimji,  that  he  took  uncommon  pains  that  no  one  else 
should  perceive  it. 

From  these,  we  trust  not  unbecoming  or  inappropriate  obser- 
vations on  a  subject  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  these 
volumes,  we  return  to  the  series  of  correspondence  which,  we 
think,  will  exemplify  what  we  have  just  said.  The  two  following 
notes,  written  on  the  same  day,  seem  to  indicate,  by  the  pecuUarity 
of  their  style,  the  increased  excitement  producea  by  the  news  of 
the  victories  in  Egypt  ;— 
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*Kew,  19th  May,  1801. 
*  The  King  cannot  but  favourably  receive  his  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer*8  proposal  of  a  barony  for  Lady  Abercromby,  and  a  pension  of 
2000/.  per  annum,  and  the  title  to  be  Baroness  Abercromby  of  Aboukir, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  application  is  made  on  the  Queen's  birthday, 
and  the  note  in  answer  wrote  in  the  King^s  library,  he  having  returned 
to  his  own  house,  where  he  hopes  to  receive  Mr.  Addington  to-morrow. 

Gborob  R.' 

'Kew,  19th  May,  1801>  53  minutes  past  5  p.m. 
^  My  dear  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

^  I  cannot  bear  you  should  have  any  reluctance  in  wriling  a  second 
time  when  your  proposal  is  so  well  grounded.  I  desire  the  vacancy 
in  the  Order  of  the  Bath  may  be  this  evening  notified  to  be  filled  up 
by  Gkneral  Hutchinson,  and  the  ensigns  of  it  in  consequence  sent  this 
evening  to  ^ypt.  Gcoroe  R/ 

But  as  soon  as  the  King  had  escaped  from  the  immediate 
pressure  and  excitement  of  business  to  the  quiet  of  Weymouth,  we 
find  him  resuming  his  usual  style ;  and  the  following  note  is  a 
striking  proof  of  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  state  of  his  own 
mind  and  malady : — 

*  Weymouth,  July  8th,  180 1 . 

^  The  King  received  Mr.  Addington's  box  this  morning  ;  but  the  key 
having  broken  in  opening  that  of  the  War  Office  yesterday,  he  has  sent 
for  a  new  one  to  Davis  at  Windsor,  which  cannot,  at  soonest,  arrive 
before  to-morrow,  when  his  Majesty  will  answer  its  contents. 

^He  is  certain  Mr.  Addington  will  be  pleased  at  hearing  all  the 
family  here  ase  now  well.  The  King  6nds  his  sleep  now  perfect,  but 
that  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  any  hurry :  even  the  event  of  the  breaking 
the  key  gave  more  uneasiness  than  it  ought.  GBoaos  R.' 

The  King,  as  we  have  seen^  and  as  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr. 
Twiss  have  observed,  frequently  attended  to  details  connected  with 
matters  submitte<l  to  him,  which  had  escaped  his  Ministers:  for 
instance,  when  about  this  time  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Srepared  a  general  thanksgiving  for  the  abundant  harvest,  hi9 
f  ajesty  writes — 

.  ^  That  he  certainly  approves  of  it,  but  hopes  that  [as]  through  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence  the  harvest  was  so  favourable,  every  care 
may  be  taken  to  be  moderate  in  the  expenditure  of  it ;  and  the  King 
wishes  to  suggest  whether,  even  in  the  prayer,  some  words  to  that  effect 
might  not  be  proper.* — vol.  i.  p.  430. 

His  Majesty*s  suggestion  was  adopted.  Before  the  King  left 
town  he  gave  Mr.  Addington  a  more  solid  mark  of  his  '  affection ' 
by  assigning  to  him  as  a  villa  the  White  Lodge  in  Richmond 
Park  (which  had  been  long  untenanted)^  and  he  himself,  with 
the  Queen  and  Princesses^  condescended,  as  announced  in  the 

following 
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following  good-naiared  note^  to  introduce  the  Addii^^ton  tmaSij  to 
their  new  abode^  which  they  occupied  for  Aree-and-fort j  jeais : — 

*Kew,  June  13th,  1801.  . 

*  The  appearance  of  the  rooming  makes  the  Kin^  hope  the  eyeoing 
will  be  dry.  He  therefore  trusts  Mr.  Addington  will  bring  his  iunilj  in 
his  sociable  to  the  Lodge  in  Richmond  Park  ;  but  hopes,  among  the 
number,  that  the  lively  and  eugsging  youngest  daughter  will  not  be 
omitted.  *  George  R.'  • 

We  now  arrive  at  the  great  feature  of  the  Addington  adminis- 
tration— the  Peace  of  Amiens— of  the  details  of  which  we  need 
say  no  more  than  that  the  negotiations  were  conducted  with  dis- 
cretion, ability^  and  dignity,  and  that  the  terms  were  fully  as  good 
as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  this  country  had  a  right  to  expect. 
As  to  the  policy  of  the  peace,  we  cannot  add  much  to  the  pithy 
description  of  the  sagacious  old  King,  that  it  was  a  '  trial  *  and 
'  experiment.*  f  It  has,  however,  been  generally  admitted,  that  in 
the  then  state  of  England  and  of  Europe  the  experiment  was 
necessary,  and  that  our  having  made  it  enabled  us  to  meet  the  in- 
evitable renewal  of  the  struggle  with  increased  means  of  exertion 
and  a  greater  concurrence  of  public  opinion.  This  is  to  a  certain 
degree  true ;  but  it  should  not  be,  on  the  other  hand,  forgotten 
that  the  recognition  of  Buonaparte's  Consulate  as  a  legitimate 
sovereignty  was  a  most  important  help  and  encouragement  to  all 
his  ulterior  projects.  It  gave  his  usurpation — ^then  new,  flagrant, 
precarious,  and  even  unpopular— consistency  and  authority — the 
vov  <nw  with  which  he  was  to  move  the  world.  Whether,  if  the 
peace  had  not  intervened,  he  might  have  not  acquired  the  same 
advantages  by  other  means  is  a  different  question ;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  the  recognition  of  his  title  was  Buonaparte's  chief 
object  in  the  Peace  of  Amiens;  that  obtained,  his  next  move 
was  to  drive  us  to  break  it:  for  he  well  knew  that  neither  his 
present  dictatorship  nor  the  more  permanent  despotism  he  was 
preparing  could  co-exist  with  the  light  and  spirit  of  constitutional 
liberty  propagated  by  English  intercourse,  and  by  the  uncontrol- 
lable independence  and  contagious  example  of  the  English  press. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty,  or  the  pretexts  on  which  it  was  to  be 
broken,  were  of  little  importance  to  him.  He  wanted  recognition 
^  — he 

*  It  bad  been  re^rted  that  tbe  White  Lodge,  wHli  a  considerable  encloeare  of 
ground,  was  to  be  avigned  to  some  one  of  tliePriucesses — and  CamilDg  was  readj  with 
a  scrap  from  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice  :* — 

'  No  woman  had  it,  but  a  civtV  doctor 
Who  begg'd  the  ring'— 
an  unfair  enough  jeer,  for,  as  Dr.  Pellew  says,  tbe  King  wished  to  ring  in  fifty  acres  for 
the  Doctor's  use,  and  he  woidd  accept  but  five  or  six. 
t  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  i.  398. 

X  Lord  Malmesbury  thought  (ir.  253)  that  Buonaparte  was  not  prepared  for  the 
rupture  so  soon  as  it  occurred.   That  might  be  true  (though  we  do  oot  think  it  wai) 
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?  ^ — he  obtained  it;  and  with  that  as  a  solid  stepping* stone^  he  was 
<  enabled  to  reach  and  grasp  the  sword  of  Charlemagne,  the  crown 
of  France,  and  the  sceptre  of  Europe.  But  these  consequences 
were  as  yet  in  the  womb  of  time :  the  only  eye  capable  of 
piercing  the  chaos  of  revolutionary  futurity  was  closed.  On 
the  I5th  of  July,  1797,  Addington — a  late  but  warm  admirer  of 
Mr.  Burke — was  of  those  who  bore  the  pall  at  his  funeral : 
but  it  was  a  pall  only,  and  not  his  mantle,  that  the  prophet  left 
behind;  nor  was  even  the  legacy  of  his  parting  advice  sufB- 
ciently  estimated.  In  that  last  glorious  blaze  of  wisdom  and 
eloquence  in  which  he  deprecated  a  '  Regicide  Peace!  he  had 
shadowed  forth  many  of  the  dangers  which  Buonaparte — whose 
star  had  then  barely  appeared  on  the  horizon — was  destined  to 
realize ;  and  had  clearly  foretold  that  the  system  of  military 
domination  and  territorial  aggrandizement  pursued  by  the  Re- 
public must  end  in  the  subjugation  of  Europe  and  the  esta- 
blishment on  the  ruins  of  all  independent  governments  of  a  mon- 
strous usurpation,  which^  new  in  its  principles,  he^ 

*  Whose  old  experience  did  attain 
To  something  of  prophetic  strain/ 

already  designated  by  a  new  name — the  Empire  of  France.* 

But  if  Addington  could  have  foreseen  all  this,  what  could  he 
have  done  ?  Mr.  Pitt*s  *  voice  was  still  for  fecuce!  though  his 
celebrated  speech  of  the  2nd  of  February,  1800^  was  a  magnifi- 
cent and  indeed  sublime  warning  that  no  peace  with  Buonaparte 
could  be  lasting.  Mr.  Fox  was  still  more  pacific^  and  would  then 
have  purchased  any  peace  by  any  sacrifices ;  and  the  country,  though 
stout-hearted  in  resistance  to  visible  danger,  was  not  disposed  to 
prosecute  the  war  on  the  prophetic  theories  even  of  him— - 

We,  therefore,  though  inclining  to  think  that  it  might  have 
been  better  for  the  world  if  Buonaparte  had  not  been  thus 
recognised,  must  admit  that  Mr.  Addington  was  not  merely 


M  to  immediate  prepamtioD,  witliout  affecting  our  Tiew  of  hit  intention  to  break  the 
peace  on  the  first  excuse. — See  Pclet  g  Napoleon  im  Council^  Q.  R.,  vol.  If  iii.  p.  489.' 

*  Fourth  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  p.  81.   The  compiler  of  the  Matwtcrii  tU 
Samtt  HkleM  attribute!  to  Buonaparte  lomethiiig  of  thif  riew  of  the  imperial  title 
*Je  ne  pouvais  pai  devenir /?oi ;  c'^tait  un  titre  us6;  il  portait  arec  lui  des  id^ 
revues.    Mon  liirt  dtvrait  ctr%  noweau  cmme  mon  pomoir.   Je  n'^tais  pas  b^ritier  des 
Bourbons:  il  fallait  Itre  beaucoup  plus  pour  m'asseoir  sur  leur  trone.   Je  pris  le 
parce  qu'il  ^tait  plus  grand  et  mow  defirn: 
t  '  That  sacred  seer  whose  comprehensive  Tiew 
The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  knew.' 

Pors,  lUad,  i.  69. 

justified. 
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jmtified,  but  highly  oommandaUe^  in  haitminyto  bring  the  war 
to  an  honourable  pause. 

Though  Pitt^i  former  colleagues,  Grenyilleand  Windham  (who 
was  still  under  the  warlike  inspiration  of  Burke),  vehemently 
censured  the  peace,  and  may  be  said  to  have  entered  into  r^ular 
opposition;  and  though  Canning  and  his  select  clique  of  cor' 
ifoxifv  Pittites  were  very  indignant  that  the  Doctor  should  pre- 
sume to  cling  to  the  helm  to  the  exdusbn  of  ^  the  Pilot  who* — as 
they  said  and  sung  with  somewhat  of  poetical  licence — 'had 
weathered  the  storm/  the  amicable  interoonrse  between  the  Doctor 
and  the  Pilot  remained^  lo  all  apjpearance,  nnimpaired;  Mr. 
Pitt  continuing  up  to  the  dose  of  lo02  to  give  Addington  his 
public  support  and  private  advice  on  all  the  more  important  mei^ 
sures  of  Ins  administration.  For  the  amusing  details  of  Mr. 
Canning*s  serio-comic  efforts  to  disunite  them,  we  beg  leave  to 
refer  lo  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *  Malmesbury  Correspondence,* 
or  to  the  rapid  summary  in  our  review  of  that  work  (vol.  Ixxv., 
p.  455).  We  .must  here  restrict  ourselves  to  a  candid  coa- 
sideration  of  the  steps  and  circumstances  which  Jed  to  the  public 
rupture. 

In  the  execution  of  this  duty  we  confess  that  we  should  feel 
ourselves  very  much  embarrassed  if  we  loved  the  memory  of 
either  Pitt  or  Addington  better  than  truth ;  but  as  we  do  not,  our 
task  will  be  comparatively  easy ;  and  while  we  most  gladly  pre- 
mise that  we  find  nothing  to  impeach  the  integrity,  patriotism, 
and  honour  of  either  party,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  there 
were  faults  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  selfish  frailty  of  our  nature, 
dignified  amongst  statesmen  and  poets  as  ambition — 'the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  mind  * — seems  to  have  been  equally  the  incen- 
tive, and  must  be  equally  the  excuse,  of  both  for  their  short  hos* 
tilitv  and  more  permanent  estrangement.* 

A  new  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  16th  Novem- 
ber, 1802.  About  the  middle  of  October,  Pitt,  who  felt  or  fancied 
that  his  health  required  a  visit  to  Bath^  wrote  to  offer  to  spend 
on  his  way  thither  from  Walmer,  a  day  with  Addington  at  Rich- 
mond Lodge. 

*  Mr.  Pitt,'  says  the  Dean,  ^  fulfilled  this  engagement  on  Sunday, 
October  24th,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  upon  the  following  day. 
This  fact  Mr.  Addington  communicated  to  Mr.  Abbot  on  the  30th,  in 
the  following  words : — "  Pitt  dined  and  slept  here  on  Sunday  in  his 
way  to  Bath.  He  has  no  symptoms  of  illness,  and  very  slight  traces 
of  it  in  his  looks,  and  none  whatever  in  his  appetite  and  spirits.'' 

*  The  whole  truth  caniiot  be  known  till  wa  hare — ihall  we  em  haret — the  Pitt 
and  the  Caitnw^  napers.  We  are  now  forced  to  ipeak  from,  as  it  were,  the  adTemrys 
brief ;  but  the  Eldon  and  the  Blalmetbury  papeit,  and  particularly  the  latter,  are  useful 
correctires. 

*  A  peculiar 
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*  A  peculiar  gloom,'  the  Dean  adds,  ^  oferbangs  tbb  journey,  •ince  it 
was  during  his  present  yisit  to  Bath  that  Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  have 
first  adopted  that  view  of  public  affairs  which  alienated  him  from  the 
policy  aud  party  of  his  friend  and  successor,  and  placed  him  eventually 
in  the  ranks  of  opposition  by  the  side  of  his  great  rival  aud  constant 
opponent  Mr.  Fox.  Probably,  however,  neither  party  was  aware  at 
tnis  moment  even  that  the  seeds  of  disunion  between  them  were  sown  at 
all,  still  less  that  they  were  so  near  the  surface.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  85,  86. 

The  Dean  here  understates  the  case.  We  know,  from  Lord 
Malmesbury's  Diary,  what  a  long  and  laborious  intrigue  Canning 
had  been  weaving  with  Lord  Malmesbury  and  others  during  all 
this  period  to  drive  Addington  to  resign,  or  persuade  Pitt  to 
oppose  him.  This  'plot,'  as  Mr.  Pitt  himself  called  it,  he  did 
not,  we  think,  sufficiently  discourage,  though  he  acknowledged 
his  pledges  to  Addington,  and  stated  that  he  could  not  depart 
from  the  position  created  by  those  pledges  without  Addington's 
previous  consent.  By  degrees,  however.  Canning's  vehement  and 
Malmesbury's  more  sober  suggestions  began  gradually  to  have 
their  effect  on  Pitt's  mind ;  and  we  can  well  excuse  him  for  a  dis* 
position  to  think  that  the  hostile  spirit,  of  which  France  was  giving 
daily  instances,  might  require  the  strongest  Government  which 
could  be  formed^  and  that  of  any  such  Government  he  must  be 
the  head.  The  present  publication  throws  little  light  on  these 
transactions ;  one  gleam,  however,  reveals  an  instance  of  the  in- 
justice of  Addington*s  adversaries.  The  daily  complaint  of 
Canning  and  Malmesbury  was,  that  Addington  was  too  submissive 
to  the  reiterated  aggressions  and  insults  of  France,  and  wanted 
spirit  and  power  to  make  any  resistance.  Now  we  have  here 
clear  evidence  that,  on  the  24th  of  October,  Addington  received 
a  visit  from  Pitt  at  Richmond,  and  communicated  his  opinion  that 
the  conduct  of  France  would  render  it  expedient  to  delay  the 
actual  restitution  of  Malta  and  the  other  possessions  ceded  by  the 
Treaty ;  that  in  this  view  Pitt  decidedly  concurred,  and  that  he 
adhered  to  it  even  to  the  6th  or  7th  of  November — but  that  within 
two  or  three  days  after,  he  changed  his  opinion.  He  writes  to 
Addington  on  the  10th  of  November  from  Bath — 

*  I  own  that,  on  reflection,  I  doubt  very  much  the  prudence,  though 
not  at  all  the  justice,  of  risking  cU  all  hazards  the  determination  of 
withholding  such  of  the  restitutions  as  have  not  yet  taken  place ;  and, 
having  conceived  this  doubt,  I  feel  anxious  just  to  state  it  to  you,  be- 
cause I  certainly  was  very  strongly  incHned  to  the  contrary  opinion,  both 
when  I  conversed  with  you  and  as  late  as  when  I  saw  your  brother  here 
in  his  way  to  town.' — vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

It  was  Pitt,  therefore,  and  not  Addington,  that  was  disposed  to 
temporise,  and  even  to  yield  this  important  point.  Pitt  in  this 
same  letter  made  an  obvionsly  evasive  excuse  for  not  coming  up 

to 
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to  attend  the  House ;  and  we  find  at  the  same  time  that  the 
clique  at  Bath  were  pressing  hhn  to  show  bis  coolness  towards 
Addington  by  not  attending  ;  but  still  he  professed  a  general  dis- 
position to  adhere  to  his  original  engagement*  and  was  even 
offended  at  the  indiscreet  and  unauthorised  way  in  which  Canmng 
endeavoured  to  implicate  him  in  the  intrigue  against  Addington. 

This  is  the  first  stage  of  the  transaction ;  and  so  far  we  maj 
confidently  say  that  Addington  was  totally  blameless.  It  would 
really  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  he  should  now,  after 
having  successfully  filled  his  high  office  for  two  years^  carried 
such  important  measures,  and  acquired  a  large  share  of  con- 
fidence, and  a  still  larger  of  public  and  personal  esteem,  have  been 
ready  to  retire,  at  the  beck — not  even  of  Pitt,  but  of  a  clique  of 
Pitts  young  friends,  disavowed  by  Pitt  himself,  and  who  had 
been  from  the  outset  Addington^s  personal  enemies.  It  is  true 
that  these  young  gentlemen  asserted  that  Addington,  when  he  first 
became  Minister,  invited  them  to  continue  in  office,  professing  to 
be  only  a  '  locum  tenens  for  Mr.  Pitt and  they  now  reproached 
him  with  not  resigning  at  once  his  vicarage.  Dr.  PeUew,  and 
his  amiable  and  venerable  friend  Lord  Bexley,  cannot  believe 
that  Lord  Sidmouth  used  that  humiliaUng  phrase.  We,  how- 
ever, have  several  reasons  for  believing  that  Addington,  when 
inviting  Lord  Granville  Leveson  to  remain  in  office,  did  say  that 
he  looked  upon  himself  eA  locum  tenens  for  Pitt — but  one  is  enough, 
namely,  that  Lord  Malmesbury  noted  down  the  expression  on  Uie 
day  it  was  uttered,  two  years  before  the  time  which  we  are  now 
treating  of,  and  when  there  could  be  no  possible  object  for  mis- 
representation. But  may  we  not  add  that  such  a  fagon  de  pearler^ 
in  the  honeymoon  of  a  Ministry,  could  never  be  considered  as 
a  political  obligation  binding  under  all  future  contingencies,  and 
against  all  possible  provocations  ?  and  at  all  events  Lord  Gran- 
ville Leveson  and  Mr.  Canning  had  no  right  to  summon  Ad- 
dington to  keep  that  promise,  for  they  hstd  not  accepted  their 
part  of  the  condition ;  they  had  not  enabled  him  to  keep  Pitt  s 
Administration  together,  in  which  case  he  might  have  really  been 
locum  tenens;  they  separated  themselves  from  Addington, 
and  of  course  forced  him  to  look  for  support  to  other  gentlemen, 
whom  he  could  not  now,  with  honour,  abandon.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  we  admit  the  justice  of  the  serious  chaise  whidi 
Dr.  Pellew,  '  with  unfeigned  reluctance,^  but  also,  as  we  think, 
under  an  amiable  bias  towards  Addington,  makes  against  Pitt  for 
his  non-attendance  in  parliament  in  November,  18^. 

^  It  was  ostensibly  accounted  fot  by  the  expediency  of  his  remaining 
longer  at  Bath  for  the  more  perfect  restoration  of  his  health ;  in  realitv, 
however,  it  resulted  from  a  determination  to  which  he  had  recently 
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mrriyed  of  withMding  ia  future  his  promised  atsistiunce  from  Mr. 
Addingtou't  administration.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  107. 
To  which  he  subjoim  a  note : — 

*  The  author's  principal  authority  for  making  this  statement  is  Mr. 
Pitt's  own  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  Canning,  as  recorded  by  one  who 
was  with  him  at  Bath  at  the  time.    "  He  had  pledged  himself,*'  he  said, 

hut  himself  singly^  to  advise  and  support  the  present  ministry.  This 
pledge  he  considered  as  solemnly  binding,  not  redeemable  by  any  lapse 
of  time,  nor  ever  to  be  cancelled  without  the  express  conseni  of  Mr. 
Addington." ' — (Lord  Malmesbttry^s  Diary y  vol.  iv.  p.  75.) 

We  do  not  see  how  the  note  authorizes  the  statement  in  the  text ; 
it  proves,  indeed,  the  fact  of  the  pledge  to  support,  but  it  does  not 
prove— e.  d. — the  resoluUon  to  break  the  pledge;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  letter  of  excuse  is  not  on  the  ground  of  health  alone,  or 
even  principally,  but  because  he  thinks  there  will  be  no  matter  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  his  attendance.  We,  who  know 
bow  pressed  he  was  by  Canning  not  to  attend,  might  suspect 
that  bis  staying  away  was  a  symptom  of  dissatisfaction,  but  it 
did  not  take  that  shape,  and  the  letter  was  terminated — 'Affec* 
tionately  yours,  W.  PJ  Surely  Addington  should  have  replied 
to  such  a  letter  by  saying  that  there  were  matters  coming  forward 
at  which  Pitt's  presence  would  be  desirable.  T/iOt,  we  think, 
would  have  been  done  to  any  ordinary  member ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  not 
receiving  such  an  invitation,  may  have  thought  (and  perhaps  it  teas 
the  fact)  that  Addington  did  not  desire  his  presence.  But  more- 
oyer,  as  we  have  in  Addington*s  favour  contended  that  after  two 
years  /le  might  be  entitled  to  renounce  the  character  of  a  '  locum 
tenens!  so  we  r think  that  Mr.  Pitt  might,  by  the  same  lapse  of 
time,  bold  himself  absolved  from  so  close  and  constant  an  attend- 
ance as  was  at  first  necessary.  Mr.  Addington  was,  or  thought 
he  was,  strong  enough  to  go  alone^  and  Mr.  Pittas  attendance 
with  his  gO'Cart  might  have  been  less  agreeable  than  his  absence. 
But  in  no  View  can  we  see  any  evidence  of  the  premeditated 
breach  of  promise  imputed  Xo  Mr.  Pitt. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  of  no  great  importance  either  way^  for  a 
series  of  circumstances  rapidly  followed  which  placed  the  parties 
on  new  and  unequivocal  ground,  and  in  all  these  circumstances 
Addington  was — we  will  not  say  the  aggressor — that  would  be 
perhaps  too  strong  a  word,  but  the  mover. 

In  opening  his  budget  on  the  10th  of  December,  Addington 
(incautiously,  we  hope)  alluded  to  his  predecessors  in  a  way 
that  could  not  be  agreeable  to  Pitt.  Lord  Bexley,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Pellew  of  the  14th  of  June,  1845,  says— 

*  "Your  mention  of  Mr.  Addington's  speech  of  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber [1802]  reminds  me  of  a  conversation  I  had  some  time  afterwards  with 
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Charles  Long,  who  told  me  that  it  had  been  so  represented  t»  Pkt  as  to 
put  him  very  much  out  of  humour.  He  was  particularly  offended  by  the 
expression  ^  economical  management  of  the  navy/  which  he  thought 
invidious  to  Dundas/'  *• — ^voL  ii.  p.  102. 

We  can  hardly  help  smiling  at  the  Dean's  addiagi-^ 

*  While  such  was  the  impression  made  on  Mr.  Pitt,  how  diflbw 
was  its  effect  on  Air  phftieian^  Sir  WaUer  Farquhttr^  who  ooDgiata- 
lated  the  Prime  Minister  on  his  animated  and  impressive  speech !  * 

• — as  if  Sir  Walter's  gossiping  flattery  of  the  minister's  speech 
could  either  contradict  or  explain  away  the  fact  that  a  portion 
of  the  speech  had  been  offensive  to  Mr.  Pitt.  But  one  of  the 
offensive  allusions  was  followed  up  by  a  practical  measure  whidi 
had  eventually  most  serious  consequences,  and  amongst  many 
others  that  of  helping  to  break  Pitt's  heart.  This  was  the  bill  fcnr 
appointing  the  celebrated  Commission  of  Naval  Inquiry  :— 

*  This  proposition  gave  birth  to  much  discussion ;  and  being  sup* 
posedy  though  certainly,  a*  far  as  Mr.  Addington  was  concerned^  most 
erroneously,  to  have  been  levelled  against  the  preceding  government, 
was  unpalatable  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  well  as  to  several  other 
members  of  the  late  or  present  administration.  The  Commission  was 
ultimately  appointed ;  but  its  proceedings  and  results  proved  unfavour- 
able to  Mr.  Addtngton's  popularity,  and  tended  to  place  him  and  Mr. 
Pitt  in  a  still  more  embarrassing  position  with  respect  to  each  other.'— r 
vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

We  do  not  see  how  the  Dean,  who  seems  to  admit  that  this 
measure  was  by  Lord  St.  Vincent  meant  hostilely  to  the  late 
administration,  can  exculpate  from  any  share  of  that  feeling  the 
Prime  Minister^  who  in  his  previous  speech  had  so  directly 


are  not  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  appointment  of  the  Com-r 
mission  :  even  if  Addington  could  have  foreseen  the  consequences 
of  the  inquiry,  he  would  have  been  but  the  more  bound  to  insti* 
tute  it— our  present  question  is  only  whether  it  was  not  a  reflec- 
tion, if  not  a  downright  censure,  on  Mr.  Pitt's  administration. 
Hear  how  Canning  characterized  it  to  Lord  Malmesbury : — 

^  It  is,  as  you  may  have  gathered  from  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings 
upon  it,  a  flagrant  Admiralty  job— not  in  the  sense  of  inieresty  but  of 
mere  trumpery  spite,  originating  in  Lord  St.  Vincent's  violence,  and 
forced  on  the  imbecility  of  Addington  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Chancellor  and  all  the  friends  of  the  late  Cabinet  who  belonged  to  th€ 
present.* — Malm.  Corr.y  iv.  15. 

*  This  if  a  flip  of  Lord  Bexlej'f  memory.  Dandu  was  not  first  Lord  of  tbe 
Admiralty  tiU  Mr.  Pitt's  last  administration,  though  be  happened  to  be  implicated  in 
the  investigation  of  the  Commission  by  having  been  some  years  before  TSrtamrtr  t^f  the 
Navtf,  The  allusion  was  really  mvidumt  to  Pitt  himtdftM  responsible  for  the  econo- 
mical management  of  all  departments* 


pointed  at  the  naval  abuses. 
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Can  any  one  say  that,  under  these  circumstani^,  Addington  had 
any  good  ground  for  complaining  of  Pitt  for  not  coming  up,  tin^ 
inmted,  to  supped  a  minister  who,  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of 
his  own  Cabinet,  was  thus  farouring,  if  not  originating,  proceedings 
hostile  or  at  least  displeasing  to  Pitt  and  his  friends?  If  there 
bad  been  no  other  cause,  was  not  this  a  suflScient  excuse  for  the 
absence  of  Pitt?  Addington  may  have  been,  and  we  are  satisfied 
was,  doing  a  conscientious  public  duty,  which  cost  him  dearly,  and 
in  nothing  more  dearly  than  in  widening  the  breach  with  Pitt ; 
but  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  we  applaud  his  spirit  and  his 
honesty,  we  must  subtract  from  his  complaints  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
estrangement.  We  cannot  allow  him  to  be  applauded  for  sacri- 
ficing private  friendship  to  public  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
require  from  Pitt  a  precisely  opposite  conduct. 

Pitt,  however,  though  vexed,  and  perhaps  offended,  still  kept  up 
a  friendly  intercourse  with  Addington,  and  was  certainly  advised 
with  on  the  subject  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  (after 
the  peace)  of  Addington*s  administration — the  celebrated  message 
of  the  8th  of  March,  1803,  which  announced  the  hostile  prepara- 
tions of  France,  and  called  Upon  Parliament  for  additional  means 
of  resistance.  This  bold  measure  effectually  refuted  Canning's 
complaints  of  Addington  s  pusillanimity  and  submission  to  the 
aggressions  of  France,  though  it  did  not  arrest  his  sarcastic  plea- 
santries. Addington  complained  to  Lord  Malmesbury  that 
'  Canning  was  disposed  to  smile  and  sneer  at  the  reading  of  the 
message*  {Corr,,  iv.  226)  ;  but  he  did  not  say  what  it  was  that 
peculiarly  excited  Canning's  merriment.  We  well  remember 
it.  When  Addington  brought  down  the  message — whether  he 
had  happened  to  be  with  the  King  and  had  not  time  to  change 
his  dress,  or  whether,  as  was  thought  at  the  time,  he  meant  to 
give  more  pomp  and  solemnity  to  the  occasion — ^he  presented  him- 
self at  the  bar  in  the  Windsor  uniform,  and  marched  with  the 
message  up  the  House  with  a  peculiarly  erect  and  military  air. 
In  this  exhibition  Canning's  sportive  eye  caught  'the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ;'  and  he  made  himself 
and  others  very  merry  with  the  Doctor — Doctor  Caius — in  his 
belligerent  character. — The  Minister  received,  however,  on  this 
occasion  a  note  of  Spartan  style  and  spirit,  which  might  well  con- 
sole him  for  Canning's  pleasantries : — 

* "  House  of  Lords,  4  o'clock,  March  9th,  1803. 
*^  Whenever  it  is  necessary,  I  am  your  admiral, 
-vol.  ii.  p.  ITO.  "  N"*^^       Bronte."  * 

The  state  of  feeling  between  Pitt  and  Addington  at  this  period 
may  be  appreciated  from  the  evidence  of  Wilberforce,  a  common 
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and  impartial  friend.  He,  on  the  10th  of  Mardi^  writes  to  Lord 
Mnncaiter : — 

*  I  really  feel  for  Addingtoo,  who  is  a  better  man  than  most  of  tbem, 
though  not  well  fitted  for  the  warfare  of  St.  Stephen's.  He  has  exhibited 
marks  of  soreness  by  losing  his  temper  readily^  and  once  indeed  without 
the  smallest  reason.  Pitt  on  that  occasion  behaved  nobly.  Instead  of 
retorting  angrily*  as  I  own  I  feared,  or  even  showing  a  contemptuoas 
coolness,  he  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  Addington  s  having  exposed 
himself,  and  answered  with  perfect  good  humour.' — Life  of  Wilberforce^ 
iii.  148. 

About  this  time,  however,  the  increasing  difficulties  that  sur- 
rounded his  Government  induced  Addington  to  make  a  formal 
overture,  through  Lord  Melville,  for  Pitt's  return  to  office. 
We  need  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  follow  the  long  details  of 
this  negotiation,  which  was  from  the  outset  absurd  and  hope- 
less : — Addington's  proposition  being  that  Pitt  should  return  in 


Secretaries  of  State— or  Addington  Secretary  of  State  and  Pitt 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — under  some  First  L.ord  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  be  subsequently  chosen — Pitt !  who  at  five-and-twenty  bad 
refused  any  secondary  place — Pitt !  who  had  been  twenty  years 
first  minister — Pitt !  to  become  a  subordinate,  and  that^  too«  in  a 
rickety  ministry  of  which,  with  an  inferior  share  of  authority,  he 
was  to  bear  all  the  burden !  In  talkin[|f  of  it  afterwards,  he  said 
with  a  contemptuous  indifiference,  *  Indeed,  I  never  heard  what  Itoas 
to  he^  We  really  wonder  that  men  in  their  senses  should  at  that 
day  have  made  such  a  proposition,  and  that  writers  in  ours  should 
regard  it  as  something  feasible  and  not  unreasonable.  To  us  it 
seems  to  justify  Canning's  allegation  of  the  temporary  intoxi> 
cation  of  place  and  power  having  overset  the  Doctor's  mind,  and 
the  confession  of  Lord  Pelham,  a  member  of  bis  own  Cabinet, 
that  Addington  would  defeat  himself  by  his  presumption  (Malmes, 
Corr.  iv.  266).  Pitt  rejected  it  at  once — but  was  piqued  into 
going,  as  it  is  stated,  too  far  in  the  other  direction,  by  insisting 
that  the  existing  Cabinet  should,  as  a  preliminary,  be  dissolved — 
and  dissolved  by  themselves — ^and  that  they  then,  by  the  command 
of  the  King,  should  innte  Mr.  Pitt  to  construct  another  of  his 
own  independent  selection. 

*  The  1 0th  of  April,*  says  Mr.  Abbot,  ^  brought  matters  to  a  confer- 
ence [at  Mr.  Long's  villa  at  Bromley  Hill].  The  conversation  was 
opened  hy  Mr.  Pitt,  who  said  it  was  indispensable  that  Lord  Melvillei 

,    Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Grenville,*  and  Mr.  Windham  should  be  of  the 
cabinet.    There  was  to  be  a  general  sweep,  and  the  changes  must  be  by 

*  Lord  Grenville  bad  agreed,  on  his  own  port  and  Lord  Spencer^s,  to  give  u])  lh« 
Catholic  question,  to  consider  it  as  d«ad  and  goM.  He  alterirards  retracted  this. — 
Malm,  Cor.,  iv.  82,  &c. 


some  inferior 


Addington^  for  instance,  to  be 
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At  Kin^s  detire^  and  with  (he  reeommendatum  of  the  King's  premU 
^otifidential  servants.  On  Monday  the  1 1th  Mr.  Addington  came  away* 
giving  no  hopes  of  his  acceding  to  such  an  arrangement,  but  promising 
to  communicate  with  his  colleagues  on  the  subject.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

Thii  sammary  seems  substantially  confirmed  by  the  original 
Correspondence  now  published ;  but  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  present  to  our  readers  Mr.  Pitt's'  own  version  of  the  aflfair, 
irom  a  memorandum  made  at  the  time  by  one  of  his  nearest 
f riends^  the  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale  (then  Lord  Lowther)  : — 

*  I  dined  at  Lord  Camden's  at  Wilderness,  where  I  was  invited  at 
Mr.  Pitt's  request.  In  the  evening  he  desired  to  speak  with  me,  and  on 
retiring  into  the  room  adjoining  the  library,  he  told  me,  in  a  most 
Mendly  manner,  his  wish  to  communicate  to  me  what  had  passed 
during  the  late  negociation,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said.  Early  in 
the  month  Lord  Melville  came  down  to  him  at  Walmer  with  a  propo- 
sition from  Mr.  Addington  to  unite  with  him  in  the  management  of 
affairs.  Lord  Melrille  was  authorized  by  Mr.  Addington  to  offer  Mr. 
Pitt  the  situation  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Addington 
proposed  to  take  the  office  of  Home  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  Pint  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  was  to  be  named  by  Mr.  Addington.  This  proposal, 
Mr.  Pitt  observed,  was  rejected  by  him  without  much  deUberation ;  and 
lirom  the  mode  in  which  this  treaty  was  opened,  he  saw  little  reason  to 
vppr^end  that  any  very  serious  hope  had  ever  been  entertained  of  its 
•friving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  On  Lord  Melville's  return  to 
Wwv,  to  whom  Mr.  Pitt  opened  his  opinions  pretty  generally,  he  re- 
ceived-a  ktter  from  Mr.  Addington  expressing  a  desire  to  have  a  personal 
conference.  Accordingly  Mr.  Pitt  came  to  Mr.  Long's  at  Bromley, 
"where  Mr.  Addington  met  him,  and  this  matter  was  further  discussed ; 
ibut  Mr.  Pitt  positively  refused  io  join  Mr.  AddingUnCs  administration 
«on  any  condition.  He  said  if  the  necessity  of  the  times  was  such  as  to 
induce  his  Majesty  to  send  for  him,  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  lay 
^fore  his  Majesty  such  a  plan  of  government  as  would,  in  his  opinion, 
%e  equal  to  the  conduct  of  his  affairs.  He  was  asked  what  persons  he 
meant  to  remove,  and  if  he  meant  to  stipulate  for  the  return  of  Lord 
Orenville.  He  replied,  that  from  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of 
liords  GhrenviUe  and  Spencer  he  should  always  wish  for  their  assistance, 
«nd  should  think  it  his  duty  to  recommend  them  for  such  offices  as  his 
3ia)esty  might  think  proper  to  anpoint  them  to ;  that  two  or  three 
cabinet  offices^  and  some  oUiers^  which  he  thought  were  filled  by  per* 
^sons  who  were  advanced  beyond  their  abilities  or  pretensions^  might  be 
'affected  by  this  arrangement;  but  that  neither  with  a  view  to  the 
grounds  on  which  he  quitted  the  King's  government,  nor  from  the  re- 
•pect  he  owed  the  King,  could  he  think  of  offering  this  or  any  other 
proposition  as  an  ultimatum ;  all  he  wished  or  intended  was  to  submit 
nimself  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure  as  far  as  he  could  do  it  consistently 
with  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  not  to  stipulate  for  anything  that  did 
not  seem  essential  to  the  furtherance  of  the  public  service.  Here  the 
matter  rested  for  some  time ;  and  at  .last,  Mr.  Addington  having  con- 
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suited  kk  colleagues,  and  finding  diat  he  oould  nol  acqniem  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  proposals  without  sacrificiDg  persons  whom  he  did  not  indine  to 
giye  up,  the  treaty  closed.  Thb  is,  as  nearly  as  my  memory  will  serve 
me,  the  suhstance  of  what  passed  yesterday. 

*  AprU  28<A,  1803.'  Lowthe*.* 

Mr.  Pitt's  itatement  to  Lord  Lonsdale  has  semewhmt  mow  of 
the  tuamter  in  modo  than  Addington's  representataon  to  Abbots 
and  indeed  than  Pitt*8  own  letters,  bat  the  substance  it  essentially 
the  same.  Addington  wanted  Pitt,  alone  or  almost  alone^  to  be- 
come an  (juxession  to  his  administration.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand, 
meant  that  the  new  administration  should  be  essentially  his  own, 
formed  of  his  own  friends,  and  ayowMly  to  the  exclusioa  of  all 
Addington*8  immediate  followers ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  less 
invidious  on  his  part,  and  less  offensive  towards  individaals,  that 
the  existing  Government  should  dissolve  themselves^  and  that  he 
should  be  called  back^  with  a  carte  blanche  and  clear  of  all  ante- 
cedents, for  the  unshackled  reconstruction  of  the  Government.* 

This  negotiation  had,  however,  one  important  result — it  an- 
nulled all  former  engagements.  The  special  pledges  of  each  to 
the  other  were  of  course  cancelled,  and  Pitt  and  Addington  were 
henceforward  to  be  looked  at  as  independent  powers,  clear  of  all 
personal  obligations.  This  view,  which  we  opened  in  our  second 
article  on  Lord  Malmesburj  (vol.  Ixxv*  p.  459),  and  the  justice 
of  which  is,  we  think,  incontrovertible,  the  Dean  of  Norwidi  has 
not  noticed — but  we  confidently  repeat  it  as  a  most  essential  cir- 
cumstance of  the  case,  and  necessary,  not  merely  to  ex^dsdn  the 
conduct  of  Pitt,  but  to  justify  that  of  Addington ;  for  if  it  were 
not  for  the  circumstance  of  their  thus  taking  a  Jresh  dqnxtiure,  as 
the  seamen  say,  and  if  we  were  to  consider  them  as  still  bonnd  by 
their  old  engagements,  both,  and  especially  Addington,  would  be 
liable  to  very  serious  reproaches.  But  having  thus  conducted 
them  to  this  legitimate  point  of  separation,  we  think  we  are  itow 
endtled  to  repeat  that,  though  there  is  something  to  be  resetted 
on  each  side — ^rather  too  much  vanity  on  one  and  rather  too 
much  pride  on  the  other — there  was  ho  breach  good  £sith,  nor 
any  real  ground  for  the  mutual  charges  of  duplicity  and  ingrati- 
tude which  we  find  in  the  publications  of  the  respective  partisans. 

Of  their  new  and  independent  positions  neither  party  were  slow 
to  avail  themselves ;  Addington  a^ain  struck  the  first  blow,  and  it 
was  one  that  must  have  startled  Pitt,  as  it  surprised  the  public. 


*  It  if  right  to  state  that  Lord  MeUille,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  EldoD  (29th  Uamtaj, 
1807),  nyi  that  in  this  negotiation  aii  thai  Pitt  $tipulaUd/or  wa»  tht  nnpommg  Lorab 
Spenctr  and  GrenviUe  /or  tjffice  (  Twin,  il  19) ;  but  we  agree  with  Dr.  PeUew  that  all 
the  contemporary  documents  prove  that  this  was  a  mistake.   So  do  indeed 
Melville*s  own  letters,  at  well  as  Lord  Lonsdale'b  Memonndun. 

We 
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We  haye  seen  in  a  former  page  Mr.  Pitt  engaged  in  a  duel  with 
Mr.  Tiemej — and  we  have  seen  also  what  we  think  Addington^s 
over  zeal  for  Mr.  Pitt  on  that  occasion.  It  was  the  only  affair  of 
the  kind  that  Pitt  had  ever  the  misfortune  to  be  engaged  in^  and 
Tierney  might  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  personal 
enemy  that  Pitt  ever  had :  real  enmity  we  are  satisfied  there  was 
none — ^they  were  both  too  brave  and  too  generous  to  harbour 
such  a  feeling ;  but  when  men  go  out  with  such  an  apparent  de- 
termination to  take  each  other's  lives  as  to  fire  two  cases  of  pistols^* 
the  popular  eye  cannot  be  blamed  for  considering  them  as  per- 
sonal enemies.  Well ;  no  sooner  had  the  negotiation  with  Pitt  been 
broken  off  than  Addington  offered  a  Privy  Councillor's  office  to  Mr. 
Tierney,  who,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1803^  was  sworn  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy.  We  do  not  at  all  blame  Addington — ^it  was  a  frank, 
bold  step ;  and  Tierney,  though  not  so  useful  in  Government  as 
powerful  in  opposition,  was  a  valuable  acquisition,  or  at  least 
a  formidable  antagonist  silenced;  but  his  appointment  was  clearly 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Pitt,  and  so  considered  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  still  maintained  his  neutral  position;  but 
Canning  took  a  bold  step  in  advance,  and  got  up  motions  of  cen- 
sure on  ministers  in  both  the  Lords  and  Commons,  which  were 
made  by  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Colonel  Patten,  on  the  2nd  and 
3rd  of  June  respectively.  Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  had  not  sane* 
tioned  this  attack,  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  take  a  ^^t-hostile 
course  upon  it,  and  offered  the  Government  the  '  shabby  shelter,^ 
as  Sheridan  called  it,  of  the  Orders  of  the  Day — that  is,  he  moved 
the  House  to  pass  on  to  other  business  without  giving  an  opinion 
either  way.  Addington  indignantly  rejected  diis,  and  Pitt  was 
signally  and  Canning  more  signally  defeated.  Pitt  had  but  58  to 
335 ;  and  after  he  and  his  section,  and  the  Whigs  and  Grenvilles 
had  gone  away.  Patten,  that  is  Canning,  had  only  36  to  277.  It 
was  a  deep  mortification  to  Pitt,  used  to  such  triumphant  majo- 
rities, to  be  reduced  to  68  followers.  The  King,  in  acknowledg- 
ing Addington's  report  of  the  issue  of  these  proceedings,  very 
justly  characterises  them  as  factious: — 

^  Queen's  Pdace,  June  4,  1803. 

^  The  Riug  feels  much  pleasure  on  receiving  Mr.  Addington's  ac- 
count,  that,  on  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day,  the  ayes  were 
but  58  to  335 ;  and  on  Mr.  Patten's  motion  for  a  centuret  the  ayes  were 
36,  noes  211 — as  these  events  prove  the  real  sense  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  Parliament  truly  means  support  to  the  executive 
power,  not  to  faction,    George  R.' — vol.  ii.  p.  143. 

This  was  followed  by  a  war  of  pamphlets — ^the  first,  on  the 

*  Pitt  is  Hated  to  have  fired  in  the  air,  but  this  of  course  could  only  bare  been 
known  of  his  last  shot 

2  M  2  Addington 
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Addington  aide,  bj  Mr.  Bentley,  very  sharp  and  clever.  Mr. 
Pitt's  cause  was  defended,  not  so  strikingly,  by  Mr.  Peregrine 
Courtenay  (then  a  very  young  man  in  one  of  the  public  offices), 
under  the  guidance,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  confidential  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Long,  afterwards  Lord  Farnborough,  and,  if  we  are 
not  deceived,  this  pamphlet  was  retouched  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 
Several  others  followed ;  and  we  believe  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Mr.  Robert  Ward,  the  author  of  'Tremaine,'  a  zealous 
Pittite,  first  appeared  in  print.  These  bye-battles  tended,  of 
course,  to  further  estrangement;  but  Pitt  still  disavowed  any- 
thing like  systematic  opposition. 

But  a  more  serious  subject  now  absorbed  public  attention. 
War  had  been  proclaimed  on  the  18th  of  May,  and,  as  Buona- 
parte announced  and  perhaps  really  intended  an  invasion,  the  mi- 
litary defences  of  the  country  occupied  all  thoughts  and  became 
the  battle-field  of  parties,  who  seemed  all  to  foi^et  that  their 
conflicts — whoever  might  prevail — were,  in  truth,  weakness  to  the 
country  and  strength  to  the  enemy. 

At  this  crisis — January,  1804 — the  King  had  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
during  which  he  was  perfectly  collected  and  rational ;  but  early 
in  February  he  had  decided  symptoms  of  a  worse  malady; 
which  as  usual  seems  to  have  been  brought  out  by  vexation  and 
anxiety  about  public  affairs.  It  lasted,  however,  only  a  few  days ; 
but  an  entry  in  Mr.  Abbot's  Diary  shows  the  singular  calmness 
and  patience  with  which  his  Majesty  anticipated  this  calamity : 
he  had  learned  probably  what  usually  produced  it,  and  he  became 
therefore  sensible  of  its  approaches  :•— 

*  February  llih, — Saw  Mr.  Addington  for  the  first  time  since  the  * 
King's  illness.    The  King  had  foreseen  it  coming  on,  and  had  made 
arrangements  as  in  case  of  his  death.    The  Queen  and  royal  family  had 

Sut  themselves  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers,  and  the  council 
ad  examined  the  physicians  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  disorder. 
If  it  should  appear  likely  to  be  prolonged,  a  regency  must  ensue.  Mr. 
Addington  had  completely  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  business.* — vol.  ii. 
p.  249. 

In  a  few  days  the  King  was  convalescent,  and  transacted  busi- 
ness, which,  however,  was  submitted  with  some  caution  not  to 
overload  him.  About  the  20th  February  the  Foxite  Whigs,  and 
the  Grenville,  Windham,  and  Canning  parties  entered  avowedly 
into  a  coalition,  which  they  called  a  co-operation,  of  which  the  object 
was  to  displace  Addington,  but,  as  for  consequences,  alors  comme 
alors,  Pitt  refused  to  be  a  party  to  this  junction,  and  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  session  still  professed  an  inclination  to  be  able 
to  support  the  Government ;  but  at  length  on  the  15th  of  March — 
instigated  no  doubt  by  the  remembrance  of  what  had  passed  on 
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the  Naval  Inqairj  Bill  and  the  general  unpopularity  of  Lord  St. 
Vincent — he  attacked  the  Ministry,  and  especially  the  Admiralty, 
as  having  wholly  mistaken  and  neglected  the  true  principles  of 
naval  defence.  We  remember  also  that  debate,  and  believe  that 
Addington  would  have  been  very  hard  pushed  by  the  Coalition, 
but  for  a  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  who,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  ridiculed  and  very  ably  refuted  a  scheme  which  he  had  pro- 
pounded for  employing  gun-boats,  which  Sir  Edward  called  a 
*  musguito  fleet!  and  went  on  to  show  that  our  naval  dispositions 
were  judicious  and  complete.  Notwithstanding  this  able  profes- 
sional opinion,  which  had  considerable  effect  on  the  House  and 
in  the  country,  the  coalititm  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  the  Grenvilles  di- 
vided 130  to  201.*  Shortly  after,  the  third  reading  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary  Yorke's  bill  for  the  interchange  of  the  Irish  Militia  was 
carried  but  by  21.  We  leam  from  Mr.  Twiss  that  Pitt,  now 
about  to  act  in  open  concert  with  the  combined  Opposition, 
resolved  to  address  a  letter  to  the  King  to  explain  his  motives. 
This  letter,  of  the  precise  contents  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
Mr.  Pitt  thought  it  prudent,  as  the  King's  state  of  health  was 
very  precarious,  to  transmit  through  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  with 
whom  it  seems  he  had  been  in  some  kind  of  communication  ever 
since  the  20th  of  March,  concerning,  as  Mr.  Twiss  conjectures, 
an  attempt  to  remodel  the  Government.  X)r.  Pellew  adds  nothing 
to  Mr.  Twiss's  statement,  but  that  he  can  '  atUhoritatively  assert 
from  the  Sidmouth  papers,*  and  again,  that  he  can  '  declare  from 
the  best  authority j  that  this  was  wholly  unknown  to  Mr.  Adding- 
ton. Mr.  Twiss  seems  to  hint  as  much ;  but  we  wish  the  Dean 
had  given  us  his  '  authority '  for  speaking  so  confidently  upon  the 
point.  It  might  have  helped  to  unravel  this  mysterious  trans- 
action,— which,  however,  could  have  had  no  practical  effect ;  for 
the  attitude  Mr.  Pitt  had  taken,  as  well  as  the  divisions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  decided  coram  populo  the  fate  of  Ad- 
dington*s  administration.  Mr.  Pitt  was  very  anxious  that  his  ex- 
planatory letter  should  be  delivered  to  the  King  before  the  debate 
on  the  23rd  April,  on  which  day  there  was  open  concord  between 
all  the  former  opposing  parties,  increased  by  that  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (Sheridan,  &c.,  who  had  hitherto  supported  Addington), 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox*s  motion  on  the  defences  of  the  country, 
when  the  numbers  were  204 '  to  256 — leaving  the  Ministry  a 
majority  of  only  52. 

*  Mr.  Pitt  made  a  long  speech  of  great  hostility  towards  conduct  of 

*  The  Scotch  members  dividing  against  Addington  on  this  occasion,  Sheridan,  on 
re-entering  the  House,  addressed  him  in  a  stage  whisper,  altering  only  one  syllable  in 
the  despairing  ejaculation  of  Macbeth — *  Doctor!  the  Thanes  flee  from  thm.' 

'  administration. 
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adminiatraHon.  In  this  and  the  diviaion  on  the  2Sth  Mr.  Fofa  firknds 
were  very  doubtiul  of  deriving  any  bene6t  from  their  cooperation  with 
Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Ck)urtenay  [one  of  the  Foxite  wita]  said,  "  We  arc  the 
pioneers,  digging  the  foundations ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  will  be  ihe  architect 
to  build  the  house,  and  to  inhabit  it'' ' — vol.  ii.  p.  269. 

The  attack  was  renewed  on  the  25th,  when  Pitt  took  the  lead 
in  opposing  one  of  the  military  measures  of  the  administration, 
and  opened  some  plans  of  his  own,  about  which  Fox  and  Wind- 
ham expressed  strong  doubts,  but  concurred  in  the  conunon 
object  of  defeating  Addington.  In  this  division — ^240  to  203 — 
the  ministerial  majority  was  rednoed  to  37*— in  those  days  a  hope- 
less  one! 

On  this  Addington  resolved,  and  on  the  29th  of  April  announced, 
his  resignation;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  charged  by  the  King  vnth 
the  formation  of  another  ministry.  Notwithstanding  this  change 
of  circumstances,  Addington,  on  the  30th^  the  day  previouslj  ap- 
pointed for  it,  opened  (as  Pitt  had  done  in  the  interr^^um  of 
1801)  another  budget,  which  was  received  with  general  approba- 
ati(Hi.  On  the  10th  of  May  Addington  ceased  to  be  Minister,  and 
Mr.  Pitt — after  having  faUed  to  persuade  the  King  to  admit — or 
the  Grenvilles  to  desert — Mr.  Fox,  resumed  his  former  offices, 
at  the  head  of  a  Cabinet  in  which  Addington*s  late  friends  formed 
a  majority. 

We  cannot  look  back  without  some  regret  at  this  part  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  career.  His  coalition  with  the  Opposition  to  turn  out 
Addington  was  surely  of  very  doubtful  propriety ;  and  his  in- 
tended union  with  Mr.  Fox  would  have  been  as  discreditable  to 
both  as  his  abandoning  his  new  ally  was  to  himself. 

With  all  our  allowance  for  Mr.  Pitt's  anxieties  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  King's  health,  we  can  barely ^admit  that  he  was  justi- 
fied in  postponing  the  Catholic  question,  to  which  he  was  so 
deeply  pledged ;  but  we  cannot  at  all  satisfy  ourselves  that, 
having  gone  so  far  as  to  displace  Mr.  Addington,  he  ought  not 
to  have  persisted  in  forming  the  strong  administration  which  he 
had  declared  to  be  indispensable. 

We  must  now  return  to  Addington,  whose  exit  from  office  was 
marked  with  the  most  gracious  regrets  and  generous  kindness  of 
his  royal  master : — 

*  Queen's  Palace,  May  9th,  1804,  48  m.  past  6  p.m. 
^  The  King  has  this  instant  finished  a  long  but  most  satisfactory  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  will  stand  forth,  though  Lord  Grenville, 
Lord  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Windham  have  declined  even  treating,  as  Mr. 
Fox  is  excluded  by  the  ei press  command  of  the  Kin^  to  Mr.  Pitt 
This  being  the  case,  the  King  desires  Mr,  Addington  will  attend  here 

at 
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at  ten  to-morrow  oioniingy  with  the  lealt  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ezohequer. 
The  King's  friendship  for  Mr.  Addington  is  too  deeply  graven  on  his 
heart  to  be  in  the  least  diminished  by  any  change  of  situation ;  his 
Majesty  will  order  the  warrant  to  be  prepared  for  the  creating  Mr. 
Addington  Earl  of  Banbury,  Viscount  Wallingford,  and  Baron  Read- 
ing ;  and  will  order  the  messiCge  to  be  carried  by  Mr.  Yorke  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  usual  annuity,  having  most  honourably  and 
ably  filled  the  station  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  King 
will  settle  such  a  pension  on  Mrs.  Addington,  whose  virtue  and  modesty 
be  admires,  as  Mr.  Addington  may  choose  to  propose.' — vol.  iL  p.  288. 

To  this  Addington  replied  in  a  way  that  does  him  credit ; 
and  scarcely  the  less  if — as  we  see  reason  to  believe,  though 
it  is  not  distinctly  stated — he  was  led  to  refuse  those  well-earned 
honours  and  advantages  from  the  idea  that  they  might  be  attri- 
buted to  a  compact  or  understanding  between  him  and  the  new 
Minister,  from  whom  he  was  at  that  time  in  no  disposition  to 
receive  favours : — 

'  Mr.  Addington  will  not  fail  to  obey  your  Majesty's  commands  to- 
morrow morning,  at  the  hour  which  your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
appoint.  He  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  feelings  which  are  due  to 
the  fresh  proofs  which  your  Majesty  has  condescended  to  afford  him  of 
your  consideration  and  &vour;  but  he  most  humbly  and  earnestly 
hopes  to  be  forgiven  by  your  Majesty  for  declaring  that  he  could  not 
possibly  avail  himself  of  them  without  the  utter  destruction  of  that 
comfort  and  peace  of  mind  which  he  is  fully  convinced  that  it  is  your 
Majesty's  gracious  and  benevolent  purpose  to  preserve  and  promote.' 

In  winding  up  his  business,  some  papers  having  remained 
unsigned^  the  King  transmitted  them  to  hun  vrith  the  following 
affectionate  farewell :— - 

^  Queen's  Palace,  May  14th,  1804,  15  m.  past  7  a.m. 

'  The  King  has  signed  and  returns  the  warrants  to  his  truly  beloved 
fHend  Mr.  Addington,  whose  honour,  truth,  and  personal  attachment 
will  ever  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  and  comfort  his  Majesty 
can  enjoy,  as  he  only  values  those  who  view  him  as  a  man,  and  not 
those  who  reflect  alone  on  the  King— consequently  are  led  bv  interest, 
not  sentiments  of  friendship.  The  King  will  be  highly  gratified  if  Mr. 
Addington  will  call  here  at  ten  this  forenoon.-— George  R.' 

Mr.  Pittas  ministerial  proceedings  were  now  becoming  in  many 
instances  the  best  justification  of  Addington's  measures.  His 
Additional  Force  Act  was  not  more  effective  than  that  on 
which  Addington  had  been  turned  out,  and^it  was  carried 
through  one  of  its  stagers — as  Sheridan  sarcasticallly  reminded 
Pitt — by  a  smaller  majority.  In  August  he  proposed  to  Mr. 
Tiermj^  to  accept  under  him  the  Chief-Secretaryship  of  Ire- 
land. In  November  Jie  offered  the  place  of  Judge  Advocate- 
General 
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Greneml  to  Mr.  Bond,  and  made  propontioBS  to  others  of 
Addington*s  friends.  And  at  last  in  December  a  proposition 
was  made  to  Addington  himself  for  a  personal  reconciliation  and 
political  reunion.  It  was  accepted;  and  we  confess  that,  with 
all  our  partiality  to  both,  we  do  not  think  that  this  transaction 
raised  the  character  of  either,  or  advanced  in  anj  degree  the 
public  interests. 

It  was  admitted  by  every  one  except  Addington,  and  by  him  too 
after  a  slight  demur,  that  he  could  not  remain  in  the  Houseof  C(n»- 
mons ;  but  as  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  peerage,  from  not  haviagr 
fortune  sufficient  for  that  rank,  jPitt  offered  him  the  Duchj  of 
Lancaster  for  life,  or  to  propose  a  parliamentary  pension,  whi^  il 
had  been  usual  for  retiring  Speakers  to  receive.  Addingtcm  refused 
both — we  do  not  understand,  even  from  his  own  explanation,  on 
what  grounds.    He  writes  to  Pitt — 

*  I  am  fully  aware  that,  under  present  circumetanoes,  my  continuance 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  being  connected  with  government, 
is  open  to  strong  and  most  serious  objections ;  but  I  really  think  they 
would  all  be  completely  obviated  by  my  becoming  a  member  of  cabinet. 
• .  •  • .  If  I  could  reconcile  my  mind  to  the  idea  of  a  parliamentary  pro- 
vision, the  case  would  in  one  respect  be  different;  but,  after  having 
turned  it  in  my  mind,  and  made  every  allowance  for  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, I  feel  that  I  could  not  consent  to  it  with  propriety  and 
honour :  and,  without  a  provision,  the  acceptance  of  a  peerage  presents 
such  a  prospect,  as,  the  nearer  I  am  brougnt  to  contemplate  it,  makes 
me  feel  more  and  more  what  is  due  to  such  a  station,  as  well  as  to  the 
independence  and  credit  of  my  family.  The  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  though  granted,  as  you  kindly  suggested,  for  my 
Ufe,  would  not  get  rid  of  my  difficulty :  it  cuuld  be  for  one  life  only,  and 
that  a  very  precarious  one ;  besides  which,  I  should  not  feel  satisfied  in 
locking  up,  under  present  circumstanees,  such  a  branch  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown,  or  in  taking  an  office  to  which  no  political  efficiency  is 
attached,  and  the  sole  reconmiendations  of  which  are  derived  from  its 
rank,  patronage,  and  emoluments.' — vol.  ii.  p,  336. 

All  this  seems  to  us  irreconcilable  with  any  ccmimon-sense  view 
of  the  case.  First,  the  main  object  was  to  remove  him  from  the 
House  of  Commcms,  where  he  and  Pitt  could  hardly  with  pro- 
priety, and  certainly  not  vrith  credit  to  Addington,  continue  to  sit 
together,  like  two  kings  of  Brentford  smelling  at  one  nosegay — 
yet  his  first  proposition  is  to  remain  there,  with  the  additional 
awkwardness  of  being  in  Cabinet  toithout  office.  Then  he  objects 
to  the  peerage  for  want  of  pecuniary  means — and  at  the  same 
time  objects  to  derive  those  pecuniary  means  from  what  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  most  honourable  and  independent  source — a  par- 
liamentary provision,  the  usual  reward  of  the  services  of  the 

Speaker ; 
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Speaker ;  and,  finally,  be  objects  to  tbe  Ducby  because '  no  political 
efficiency  is  attached  to  that  office/  though  he  had  set  out  by 
expressing:  his  willingness  to  sit  in  the  Cabinet  without  any  office 
at  all.  We  suppose  the  hesitation  about  the  peerage,  and  the 
objection  to  the  parliamentary  provision,  may  have  arisen  from 
the  high  tone  in  which  he  had  only  a  few  months  before  rejected 
both ;  and  *  the  Duchy/  he  significantly  hinted,  '  was  but  for  one 
Kfe*  In  all  this,  we  confess  that  the  praise  of  any  extravagant 
self-sacrifice,  or  any  supernatural  degree  of  disinterestedness,  does 
not  seem  to  us  so  eminently  deserved  as  it  does  to  the  biographer. 
We  do  not  see  on  what  reasonable  ground  Addington,  who  had 
refused  to  serve  under  Pitt  in  April,  1803 — who  in  May,  1804, 
bad  been  turned  out  by  Pitt — should  in  January,  1805,  have 
submitted  to  Pitt  and  accepted  the  rank  and  coquetted  about 
the  '  provision  *  which  he  had  so  lately  and  so  indignantly 
rejected.  The  treaty,  however,  ended  in  Addingtons  being 
created  Viscount  Sidmouth^  and  President  of  the  Council  vice 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  accepted  the  unsalaried  cabinet  key ; 
L<vd  Buckinghamshire,  Lord  Sidmouth's  chief  follower,  ob- 
tained the  Duchy — his  subordinate  friends,  Pole  Carew  and 
Sullivan,  were  made  Privy  Councillors — and  Pitt  *  engaged  to 
open  offices  immediately  for  Bragge  (now  become  Bathurst), 
Hiley,  and  Vansittart,'  This  reunion  was,  we  are  told  (ii. 
333-340),  a  subject  of  great  congratulation  and  exultation  in 
Addington's  circle,  to  which  the  Dean  seems  to  attach  more 
value  than  we  do.  Indeed  we  take  a  quite  different  view  of 
the  case.  We  are  aware  that  the  public,  as  far  as  they  took 
any  interest  in  the  obscure  details  of  the  traffic  between  Pitt 
and  Addington,  were  pleased  to  see  what  looked  like  an  in- 
crease of  strength  to  the  Government  in  that  difficult  crisis  of 
affairs;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Addington's  attachment 
to  the  King,  who  certainly  desired  his  return,  and  his  patriotic 
alarm  at  the  aspect  of  the  times,  were  strong,  if  not  the  strongest, 
motives  of  his  conduct ;  but  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  confess 
our  regret  that  those  patriotic  and  laudable  feelings  had  not  ope* 
rated  to  prevent  the  breach  in  April,  1804,  rather  than  to  patch 
it  up  so  clumsily  in  January,  1805.  The  same  observation  ap- 
plies with  equal  or  indeed  greater  force  to  Pitt's  excuses : — 

'  Mr.  Pittas  sincerity  at  this  time  appears  unquestionable.  I  am 
sure/*  he  said  to  Mr.  Wilberforcc  on  the  Ist  of  February,  **  that  you 
are  glad  to  hear  that  Addington  and  I  are  one  again.  I  think  they  are 
a  little  hard  upon  us  in  finding  fault  with  our  making  it  up  again,  when 
we  have  been  friends  from  our  childhood,  and  our  fathers  were  so  before 
us."  —vol.  ii.  p.  349. 

All  this,  about  their  fathers  and  their  childhood,  seems,  to 
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us  who  hare  the  whole  case  now  before  us,  BMre  9aft  ioUer — a 
palliative  adapted  to  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  Wilberfbrce, 
but  of  which  neither  Pitt  nor  Addington  wore  themselves  dopes 
— ^nor  can  the  surviving  friends  of  either  expect  that  posterity 
will  be.  The  fact  remains^  we  think,  an  indisputable  proof  of  the 
congenitive  weakness  of  Pitt*s  last  Government  and  of  die  over- 
readj  ductility  of  Addington's  political  temper. 

Short  was  this  inconsistent  aiid  inanspicious  union — and  to  be 
dissolved  in  a  way  which,  as  we  now  learn,  is  less  creditable  to 
Lord  Sidmouth  than  we  had  hitherto  believed.  The  celebrated 
10th  Report  of  that  Commission  of  Naval  Inquiry  whose  institu- 
tion had,  as  we  have  seen,  created  the  first  marked  umbrage 
between  Pitt  and  Addington,  had  charged  Lord  Melville,  now 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  certain  pecuniary  irr^u- 
larities  committed  by  him  many  years  before,  when  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy.  We  have  not  room  to  follow  the  less  important  de- 
tails of  the  ocmduct  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  his  friends  in  the 
various  steps  of  this  affair ;  but  the  pivot  on  which  all  turned  was 
this — Lord  Melville  resigned — Sidmouth  proposed  his  friend 
Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  succeed  him,  and  considered  this  a  fair 
opportunity  for  claiming  Pitt  to  perform  the  engagement  before 
mentioned,  by  placing  Bragge  Bathurst  in  Buckinghamshire's 
vacancy  (vol.  ii.  p.  357).  Pitt,  however,  appointed  Sir  Charles 
Middleton  (afterwards  Lord  Barham),  and  thus  disappointed  both 
of  Sidmouth's  objects ;  and  Sidmouth  and  Buckinghamshire  ten- 
dered their  resignations. 

The  Dean  candidly  admits  that  some,  and  we  may  venture  to 
add  that  all,  the  personal  objections  raised  by  Sidmouth  against 
Sir  Charles  Middleton  were  untenable ;  and  the  real  motive — 
namely,  that  his  friends  were  disr^;arded — was,  as  he  telk  his 
brother^  openly  avowed  to  Mr.  Pitt : — 

'  Dwelling  particularly  on  the  known  opinions  of  Sir  C.  Middleton 
on  naval  subjects,  and  his  intimate  connexion  with  his  predecessor,  tn- 
dependently  of  the  obstacles  which  such  an  a^ffpointment  created  to  the 
just  pretensions  of  my  friends,   •   •   •  > 

We  should  have  liked  to  see^  instead  of  the  three  asterisks,  what 
Sidmouth  had  added  to  enforce  '  the  just  pretensions  of  his  friends;* 
but  the  hiatus  is  perhaps  sufficiently  supplied  by  another  letter  to 
his  brother: — 

'  Richmond  Park,  April  22d. 
*  The  die,  my  dear  Hiley,  appears  to  be  cast.  This  morning  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Pitt  the  enclosed  note.  If  a  person  of  weight  and  effi- 
ciency had  been  appointed  [to  the  Admiralty],  there  could  have  been 
no  ground  for  complaint ;  but  to  select  an  individual  who  has  little  pro- 
fessional and  no  political  importance,  and  thereby  to  forego  ihe  means 
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q/*  making  a»  awmgemetU  cartforwuMe  to  the  pledge  gufen  to  me  in 
December  kut^  and  which  would  have  been  at  the  same  time  far  more 
satisfactory  to  Parliament  and  the  public,  is  to  declare  that  any  expe- 
dient is  preferable  to  the  admission  into  office  of  those  with  whom  I 
am  connected.* — vol.  ii.  p.  360. 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  delayed  communicating  the  rengaatioas  of 
Sidmouth  and  Buckinghamshire  to  the  Kmg;  and  in  a  subse- 
quent conversation  he,  by  many  arguments,  persuaded  Sidmouth 
to  retract  his  resolution ;  the  only  ratiocination,  however,  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  previously  though  ineffectually  urged^  being 
that  Pitt  engaged 

*  finally,  that  every  allowance  would  be  made  for  the  peculiar  situation 
of  my  friends  on  many  questions  that  might  arise,  and  every  consi^ 
deration  shown  to  their  just  and  admitted  pretensions.  It  was  added 
(savs  Sidmouth),  that  if,  with  a  view  to  my  own  credit  and  comfort ^ 
and  to  the  influence  which  it  might  have  upon  my  friends,  /  should 
prefer  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  to  that  which  I  now  hold,  an 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  that  purpose.' — voL  iL  p.  364. 

Upon  this  the  Dean  adds, — 

*  This  settlement  was  received  with  much  satisfaction  by  his  Lord- 
ship's numerous  friends,  who  could  not  help  feeling  that,  had  a  breach 
then  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  founded,  in  public  opinion,  solely 
on  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Sir  Charles  Middleton  and 
the  noble,  Lord  (Buckinghamshire)  whose  superior  pretensions  Lord 
Sidmouth  considered  as  unfairly  set  aside ;  whereas,  in  reality,  the  dif- 
ference on  that  point,  so  far  from  being  the  one  cause  of  the  separation, 
would  only  have  been  the  last  and  finishing  circumstance  of  many  which 
had  long  been  tending  to  the  same  resiUt.' 

The  Dean  tells  us,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  as  usual  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  chorus  of  friends  were  pleased  at  so  promising  a  bargain, 
and,  being  sensible  men,  would  have  been  sorry  of  a  rupture  on 
such  low  grounds ;  but  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  think  that  the 
last  portion  of  the  foregoing  extract  is  a  very  imperfect  summary 
of  the  case.  We  are  satisfied  that  Lord  Buckinghamshire's  share 
in  the  matter  was  very  slight.  Sidmouth  had,  at  the  first  moment 
of  the  vacancy  at  the  Admiralty,  stated  to  Hiley,  *  I  am  determined 
not  to  take  that  office  under  present  circumstances '  (vol.  ii.  p.  336). 
This  and  the  subsequent  allusion  to  the  Secretaryship  of  State, 
and  a  previous  offer  to  facilitate  Pitt's  arrangements  by  taking  the 
Home  Department,  satisfy  us  that  far  beyond  any  wish  for  an- 
other office  for  Lord  Buckinghamshire  (who  already  had  a  very 
good  one)  was  Sidmouth 's  desire  to  change  his  own,  and  to  make 
vacancies  for  Bragge  Bathurst  in  the  Cabinet,  and  for  Bond, 
Hiley,  and  his  other  friends  in  other  places, '  conformably  to  the 
pledge  given  in  December  last  J 
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Bat  the  wound,  though  bound  up,  was  not  cren  skinned  over. 
On  the  further  proceedings  in  Lord  Melville's  case,  Mr.  Bond 
and  Mr.  Hiley  Addington  (Sidmouth  being  in  the  Cabinet)  took 
an  active  part  against  him — Bond  moving  a  criminal  prosecution. 
Lord  Colchester's  Diary  of  the  I6th  of  June  says — 

'  On  the  day  before  yesterday — Lord  Sidmouth  said — ^he  had  held  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  Queen's  house,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  thrown  out  difficulties  about  giving  appointments 
to  Bond  and  Hiley,  and  dwelt  on  the  appearance  of  hostility  and  defiance 
shown  in  their  speaking  and  voting  against  Government.  .  .  .  Tlie 
King  told  Lord  Sidmouth  that  he  and  Mr.  Pitt  should  talk  matters  over 
together,  and  not  have  any  go-hetweens.' — vol.  ii.  p.  868. 

They  accordingly  met  more  than  once,  and  as  to  manner 
kindly,  but  the  difference  was  irreconcilable.  What  the  precise 
point  of  difference  was  the  Dean  does  not  fully  explain.  But 
we  have  Lord  Malmesbury*s  short  and  clear  version  of  the  affair 
(Carr,,  vol.  iv.  p.  338),  which  explains  the  lacuna  and  obscurities 
of  the  Sidmouth  correspondence : — 

*  This  party  acted  with  Pitt  during  four  or  five  months,  when  Adding- 
ton resigned  in  a  pet,  because  some  of  his  friends,  and  particularly 
Bond,  were  not  given  office.  Pitt  intended  and  promised  to  do  it  soon, 
but  Addington  wanted  it  immediately.' 

On  the  5th  of  July  Lord  Sidmouth*8  resignation  was  formally 
accepted,  and,  on  the  7th  of  July,  ^a  note  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
subscribed  as  usuai,  closed  their  correspondence  for  ever. 
'  Coldly  closed,*  says  the  Dean ;  but  if  subscribed  as  usual  * — that 
is,  we  suppose,  *  affectionately  yours,'  —it  could  hardly  be  called 
coldly »  and  we  presume  the  D>ean  must  have  some  good  reason  for 
not  giving  us  a  copy  of  the  note  that  closed  under  such  circum- 
stances such  a  correspondence.  The  Dean^  of  course,  sees  in  all 
this  nothing  that  was  not  high  and  honourable  on  the  part  of 
Sidmouth,  and  nothing  but  faults  of  an  opposite  colour  on  that  of 
Pitt,  his  respect  for  whom  induces  him  to  attribute  those  errors  to 
evil  counsels  and  malevolent  advisers — ^pointing,  no  doubt,  chiefly 
at  Mr.  Canning.  We  confess  we  draw,  and  we  think  our  readers 
will  have  drawn,  from  the  very  evidence  produced  by  the  Dean 
himself,  a  very  different  conclusion.  We  admire  Lord  Sidmouth's 
fidelity  and  zeal  for  his  friends,  and  we  admit  that  no  statesman  is 
likely  to  be  true  to  the  public  who  is  false  or  even  indifferent 
towards  them;  but  we  cannot  think  that  the  motive  of  getting 
places  a  little  sooner  or  later  for  three  however  deserving  followers 

*  The  flubtcription  was  not  a  random  matter  between  them,  at  they  invariably  edt^ 
each  other.   Previous  to  the  negotiation  in  April,  1803,  it  was  *  affaciimateUf  jfotcn;' 
during  that,  it  cooled  doim  to  *  tinoerefy  yotm,*  and,  after  it,  became  '  jrotrr ^aitk/td  <md 
oMitnt  9trvant;*  but  on  the  reunion,  in  January,  1805,  it  warmed  again  into 
ctrtUf  and  afftctimtdtly  ytmrs,* 
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was  sufScient  to  overrule  his  prior  and  larger  duties  to  the  general 
party^  the  countrj^  and  the  King,  and  to  risk  what  he  knew  to  be 
pregnant  with  imminent  public  danger — the  dissolution  of  the 
Government. 

About  this  sad  period  there  fell  upon  him  a  deep  family  afflic- 
tion :  his  eldest  son^  now  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  young 
man  of  the  most  amiable  character  and  greatest  promise, 
*  had  80  over-worked  his  intellectual  powers,  by  plunging  into  studies 
that  strain  the  mind,  that  he  fell  iilto  a  grave,  taciturn,  and  abstracted 
state,  from  which  he  never  rallied.  The  faculties  of  his  mind  continued 
apparently  unimpaired ;  but  either  the  will  to  exercise  them  was  absent, 
or  the  power  of  doing  so  was  withdrawn.  He  seemed  to  derive  eatisfiEic- 
tion  from  books  and  horse  exercise,  and  manifested  a  consciousness  of 
persons  and  events ;  but  in  all  besides  his  fine  understanding,  to  use  his 
father's  expression,  remained  locked  up  to  a  melancholy  degree and 
until  the  period  of  his  death — from  a  casual  attack  of  local  inflammation 
— in  1823,  neither  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  expression  of  any  desire 
or  emotion,  nor  a  single  indication  of  pleasure  or  pain,  broke  the  awful 
mopotony  of  mental  inaction.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  390. 

On  the  first  intimation  of  this  disorder,  Mr.  Pitt  called  at  Rich- 
mond Lodge,  on  the  24th  of  September^  to  express  his  sympathy 
with  the  afflicted  father ;  not  finding  him,  he  called  again  on  the 
26th,  and  saw  him  for  the  last  time ! 

On  the  23rd  of  January  Mr.  Pitt  died — of  old  age  at  forty- 
seven,  as  Sir  W.  Farquhar  emphatically  told  Lord  Malmesbury. 

As  the  Dean  of  Norwich's  very  natural  and  amiable  partiality 
to  Lord  Sidmouth  has  led  him  involuntarily  but  inevitably  into 
giving  much  unfavourable  colouring  to  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct,  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  the  following  just  and  graceful 
farewell  to  that  great  statesman : — 

*  It  would  be  a  presumptuous  act  to  introduce  into  these  pages  any 
remark  on  the  character  of  the  deceased  statesman  which  did  not  bear 
immediate  reference  to  him  who  is  the  subject  of  them.  But,  regarding 
Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  even  iu  this  restricted  point  of  view,  the  Sidmouth 
papers  contain  what  may  be  considered  ample  proof  that  all  his  spon- 
taneous feelings  were  most  friendly,  just,  and  honourable.  Whenever, 
in  short,  he  exercised,  uncontrolled,  his  natural  generosity  and  that 
kindliness  of  disposition  which  so  peculiarly  belonged  to  him,  his  mind 
displayed  its  real  nobility ;  and  of  this  his  behaviour  towards  Lord  Sid- 
mouth exhibited  proofs  even  to  the  last,  in  the  delight  he  showed  at 
their  reconciliation,  in  the  emotion  he  could  not  conceal  at  their  second 
separation,  and  in  the  two  sympathising  visits  he  paid  on  the  illness  of 
his  Lordship  and  his  son,  at  a  period  when  he  was  himself  almost  worn 
down  with  sickness  and  anxiety. 

^  These  evidences  of  a  noble  and  generous  disposition  scarcely  leave 
room  to  doubt,  that,  bad  his  invaluable  life  been  prolonged,  the  present, 
like  the  former,  difference  would  have  proved  of  a  temporary  nature; 
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and  that  both  parties  would,  ere  long,  haye  been  equally  deainma  to 
show  that  a  friendship^  fownded  alike  on  early  attachment,  mntual 
respect,  and  oonsenial  sentimenU,  could  only,  in  reality,  be  dissolved  by 
the  hand  of  deatL'— vol.  ii.  pp.  408,  409. 

It  is  justice  to  Lord  Sidmouth  himself  to  give  a  letter  which  be 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bathont  the  day  before  Mr.  Pitt's  death  : — 

'  January  22nd,  at  night 
*  Ere  this  the  scene  is  probably  closed  at  Putney  Heath !  In  a  note, 
written  early  this  evening,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  tells  me  that  the 
symptoms  indicate  approaching  dissolution."    May  everlasting  hap- 

Einess  await  him !  To  me  it  is  a  comfort  not  to  be  expressed,  that  I 
ave  been  enabled  at  this  crisis  to  show,  not  merely  attention,  but  the 
afiection  which  has  never  been  extinguished,  and  that  all  has  been,  in 
this  respect,  as  I  could  have  wished.  It  is  also  most  gratifying  to  me 
to  have  stopped  the  intended  proceeding  of  yesterday.*  .... 
We  must,  if  it  be  possible,  have  a  strong  and  efficient  government,  and 
a  weak  opposition ;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  combinations 
and  arrangements  which  I  certainly  never  could  look  to  as  objects  of 
choice,  though  they  may  be  called  for  by  public  necessity.  For  my  own 
part,  I  will  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  assist  in  propping  a  mtaii  and 
mcompetent  fovemment,  nor  will  I  have  any  share,  on  the  other,  in 
fettering  the  King's  prerogative.  In  parliament  and  in  the  closet  I  will 
offer  the  best  advice  1  am  capable  of  giving,  but  there  must  be  no  coer- 
cion.'— ^vol.  ii.  pp.  407,  408. 

This  letter  is  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  feelings  of  his  bent  towards 
Mr.  Pitt  at  that  supreme  moment,  but  it  ^ords  also>  we  think, 
an  indication  that  he  had  already  in  some  d^ee  connected  him- 
self with  the  Opposition^  who  must  have  communicated  to  him 
that  intended  amendment  which  he  had  influence  enough  to  stop. 
Lord  Wellesley  has  told  us,  in  his  beautiful  letter  on  Mr.  Pitt 
(Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  491),  that  it  was  fie  that  communicated 
Mr.  Pitt's  imminent  danger  to  Lord  Grenville^  who  immediately 
determined  that  all  parliamentary  hostility  should  be  suspended : 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  Sidmouth  also  interfered ;  and  indeed 
the  whole  Opposition  would  naturally  concur  in  this  delay,  because 
it  certainly  would  have  been  not  only  m:ifeeling  towards  the  dying 
statesman,  but  even  in  a  mere  party  view  highly  impolitic,  to  have 
pushed  at  that  moment  a  question  which  the  hand  of  Providence 
was  so  visibly  about  to  solve ! 

This  connexion,  or  understanding,  between  Sidmouth  and  the 
old  Opposition,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  have  then  proceeded, 
was  speedily  and  fully  ratified  by  the  combination  of  bim  and  his 


*  *  At  the  opening  of  the  leenoD  on  the  preceding  day  an  amendment  to  the  Addnm 
had  been  prepared  in  each  houae,  pledging  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
GoTennnent  Lord  Sidtnouth,  however,  dieapproved  of  thie  step,  and,  as  he  here  anerts, 
in  ooneequanea  of  his  objeotioiM,  it  wai  trilnquiihed.'— X^.  PMw'$  Abf*. 
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friends  in  the  piebald  Administration  called  AU  the  Talents,  It 
has  been  thought  that  Lord  Sidmouth  was  induced  to  make 
this  strange  coalition  with  men  who  throughout  their  lives  had 
been  fierce  opponents,  not  of  his  person  and  policy  merely, 
but  of  his  gravest  principles,  by  the  secret  suggestion  or  com- 
mand of  the  King,  who  was  supposed  to  have  wished  to  possess 
in  Lord  Sidmouth  one  personal  friend  in  the  new  Cabinet :  this 
however  was  not  the  case.  His  Majesty  was  very  much  dis- 
pleased with  Sidmouth's  late  secession  from  Pitt^  and  was  pro- 
bably not  uninformed  of  his  new  engagements  with  the  Oppo- 
sition; and  this  accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Pellew,  that  throughout  the  Talents'  administration 
no  trace  is  to  be  found  of  that  Royal  correspondence  lately  so 
frequent  and  so  fond.  It  is,  we  hope,  no  more  than  justice  to 
Lord  Sidmouth  to  suppose  that  besides  the  natural  wish  of  poli- 
tical men  '  to  serve  their  king  and  country,*  he  must  have  really 
felt  at  that  crisis  the  necessity  of  making  a  Government,  and  a 
strong  one  if  possible — which  could  hardly  be  done  without  his 
concurrence ;  and  that  in  coalescing  with  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  he  was  doing  only  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  so  lately  attempted* 
He  may  have  also  hoped,  seeing  some  new  combination  to  be 
inevitable,  that  his  influence  might  tend  to  moderate  and  reconcile 
to  the  public  advantage  the  violent  and  discordant  views  which 
those  destined  to  be  leading  members  of  the  new  administration 
had  formerly  taken.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that,  though  in  a  kind  of 
disgrace  with  the  king,  he  was^  as  is  intimated  towards  the  close 
of  the  letter  of  the  22nd  of  January,  anxious  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  protect  the  conscience  and  independence  of  hb  royal  master. 

To  give  himself  more  weight  and  consideration  in  this  motley 
group,  he  obtained  for  his  friend  Lord  Ellenborough,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  King's  Bench,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Dean  has 
dutifully  collected  and  ingeniously  presents  all  the  arguments  and 
authorities  by  which  this  very  obnoxious  measure  was  defended ; 
but  we  do  not  think  he  has  quite  satisfied  himself — he  has  cer- 
tainly not  convinced  us;  and  the  best  excuse  we  find  is  that 
homely  one  of  old  Lord  Rous — that  ^  Lord  Sidmouth  with  £llen* 
borough  by  his  side  puts  him  in  mind  of  a  faithful  old  steward, 
with  his  masti£r,  watching  new  servants,  lest  they  should  have 
any  design  against  the  family  mansion'  (ii.  417).  In  this  goodly 
and  trustworthy  company  Lord  Sidmouth  became  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and — in  addition  to  the  Mastiff  in  the  Cabinet — Lord 
Buckinghamshire  and  all  the  gentlemen  for  whose  sakes,  as  we 
have  seen,  Sidmouth  broke  o£f  with  Pitt,  were  also  accommodated 
io  his  satisfaction  and  their  own.  It  is  due  to  him,  however, 
to  record,  from  the  contemporaneous  and  therefore  unsuspicious 
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entry  of  Mr.  Abbot's  Diary  (4th  Feb.  1806),  that  Lord 
Sidmouth 

*  gave  expreia  notice  to  Lord  Ghrenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  that  whether  in 
the  present  or  any  future  reign,  in  or  out  of  oflfice,  he  would  ever  resist 
to  the  uttermost  the  Catholic  question.' — voL  iL  p.  416. 

And  Mr.  Fox  himself  declared  that  he  never  would  annoy  the 
King  by  proposing  it. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  that  administration  we  shall  notice  only 
what  relates  to  Lord  Sidmouth  personally. 

Their  first  important  measure  was  a  motion  pledging  Parlia* 
ment  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  In  this  Lord  Sidmouth 
did  not  concur ;  he  disapproved,  not  of  the  principle,  but  of  the 
tenqms  et  modus  operandi,  and  opposed  what  he  thought,  and  as  it 
has  turned  out  justly,  would  not  suppress,  but  exasperate,  as  it 
were,  the  cruelties  of  that  traffic 

On  the  28th  of  July  he  took  his  last  leave  of  Mr.  Fox : — 

*  Ader  the  cabinet  was  over,  I  called  in  the  Stable  Yard,  where  I  learnt 
that  Fox  was  desirous  of  seeing  me.  This  was  about  four  o'clock.  He 
was  in  bed,  and  I  sat  alone  with  him  about  ten  minutes.  He  received 
me  with  great  complacency  and  cordiality — I  could  almost  say,  affection  ; 
but  perhaps  I  judged  a  little  from  my  own  sensations.  Hei  mihi, 
quails  erat !  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  Hectore !"  and  yet  my  present  im- 

rressi6ns  respecting  him  are  not  so  utterly  hopeless  as  they  were  before 
saw  him.  His  colour  is  very  bad ;  but  his  voice  was  clear,  and  he 
seemed  less  oppressed  than  he  was  four  weeks  ago.  He  shook  me  by  the 
hand  at  parting,  and  said  he  hoped  I  would  come  again.' 

'  Richmond  Park,  Sept.  14th,  1806. 
^  Poor  Fox  closed  his  career  yesterday  evening,  and,  I  trust,  is  at 
peace.  He  suffered  little,  but  was  occasionally  dejected :  in  general, 
however,  he  preserved  his  complacency,  and  smiled  when  any  friend  ap- 
proached him,  even  when  he  could  not  converse :  as  late  as  Thursday, 
when  he  rallied  considerably,  he  talked  with  Lord  Holland  and  others 
very  cheerfully ;  and,  observing  a  servant  in  the  room,  he  spokein  French. 
Prayers  were  read  to  him  every  da^ ;  and  he  frequently  clasped  his 
hands  together,  and  showed  strong  signs  of  devotion.  This  is  a  sooth- 
ing and  gratifying  circumstance.  His  last  words  were — I  pity  you 
looking  at  his  wife :  just  before,  he  had  said,  I  die  happy. '  Of  his 
talents  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  His  natural  disposition  deserved, 
I  really  believe,  all  that  could  be  said  in  its  favour.  I  never  knew  a 
man  of  more  apparent  sincerity;  more  free  from  rancour,  or  even 
severity ;  aud  hardly  any  one  so  entirely  devoid  of  affectation.' 

*  Little  did  I  think,"  said  his  Majesty  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  at  the 
first  interview  with  which  he  had  honoured  him  after  the  fatal  event — 
"little  did  I  think  that  I  should  ever  live  to  regret  Mr.  Fox's  death,"  ' 

On  this  event,  Sidmouth  again  changed  office:  he  became  once 
more  President,  and  Lord  Holland  Privy  Seal. 

Then 
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Then  came  the  extraordinary  proceeding  by  which  it  was  en-^ 
deavoured  to  procure  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
staff  of  the  army  in  England — a  measure  of  no  great  importance 
in  itself^  but  made  considerable  by  the  art  and  pertinacity  by 
which  it  was  endeavoured  to  be  at  first  smuggled^  and  afterwards 
forced  upon  the  King  as  a  pledge  of  still  larger  concessions. 
The  documents  and  authorities  here  produced  confirm  the 
general  accuracy  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  very  interesting  details, 
in  which,  however,  there  is  one  slight  error  which  is  worth  cor- 
recting for  Lord  Sidmouth's  sake.  In  the  outset  of  Malmesbury*s 
notes,  and  before  the  whole  affair  had  developed  itself,  he  repre- 
sents Sidmouth  as  being  very  lukewarm  and  suspected  of  having 
lost  somewhat  of  his  Protestant  zeal  by  keeping  bad  company ; 
and^  indeed,  even  from  this  work  it  does  appear  that  he  was  very 
slow  in  communicating  with  the  King :  but  though,  as  the  Dean 
seems  to  suggest,  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  intrigue  against  his 
colleagues  may  have  prevented  his  communicating  with  the  King, 
the  resolution  above  quoted  from  Mr.  Abbot's  Diary  shows  that 
he  had  never  changed  his  opinion ;  and  in  a  later  entry  Lord 
Malmesbury  himself  records  that  the  King  did  him  full  justice^ 
declaring  ^  that  he  had  behaved  handsomely/ 

As  the  King's  answer  to  one  of  the  representations  of  the  Ca- 
binet is  the  last  of  his  Majesty *s  notes  relative  to  public  affairs 
that  this  work  gives,  and  is  an  honourable  specimen  of  his  powers 
of  mind  at  'this  trying  time,  when  he  has  been  represented  as  an 
insane  bigot,  we  shall  extract  it : — 

*  Windsor  Castle,  Feb.  10th,  1807. 

*  The  King  has  received  Earl  Spencer's  letter,  transmitting  a  minute 
of  cabinet,  with  the  despatch  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
the  draft'of  the  proposed  answer  to  which  it  refers.  Whilst  his  Majesty 
approves  of  that  part  of  tlie  answer  which  instructs  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  keep  back  any  petition  from  the  Koman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  a  question  upon  which  his  Majesty's  sentiments 
and  the  general  sense  of  the  country  have  already  been  so  clearly  pro- 
nounced, the  King  cannot  but  express  the  most  serious  concern  that  any 
proposal  should  have  been  made  to  him  for  the  introduction  of  a  clause 
in  the  Mutiny  Bill  which  would  remove  a  restriction  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics,  forming,  in  his  opinion,  a  roost  essential  feature  of  the  ques^ 
tion,  and  so  strongly  connected  with  the  whole,  that  the  King  trusts  his 
parliament  never  would,  under  any  circumstances,  agree  to  it.  His 
Majesty's  objections  to  this  proposal  do  not  result  from  any  slight  mo- 
tives— they  have  never  varied ;  for  they  arise  from  the  principles  by 
which  he  has  been  guided  through  life,  and  to  which  he  is  determined 
to  adhere.  On  this  question  a  line  has  been  drawn  from  which  he  can- 
not depart ;  nor  can  Earl  Spencer  be  surprised  that  such  should  be  his 
Majesty's  feelings  upon  this  occasion,  as  he  cannot  have  forgotten  what 

VOL.  Lxxix.  NO.  CLViii.  2  N  occurrcd 
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ocmrtd  mhna  the  tobject  was  brought  forward  sevea  yeara  ago ;  and 
he  had  hoped,  ip  cooiequance,  tha^  it  would  never  again  have  been 
agitated.   Geo&ob  B.' 

While  tbia  great  affair  was  pendiQg,  lord  Grenville  was  endea- 
Touring  to  negotiate  Mr.  CanniDg's  accession  to  the  Government, 
We  leium  from  Mr.  Canning  biuiself,  through  Lord  Malmesbury, 
that  in  the  preceding  November  Lord  Grenville  had  employed 
Lord  Wellealey  to  bring  him  oyer.  '  Lord  Wellesley  negotiated 
ably,  but  Canning  remained  firm^  and  from  principle.* — ('  Malm. 
Cor.,^  iv.  S54.)  This  treaty  had  either  been  continued  or  was 
now  renewed.  The  Dean  throws  into  a  note,  with  an  observation 
'  that  he  can  give  no  explanation  of  ity  the  following,  as  we  tbink, 
very  important  letter  from  Lord  Sidmouth  to  Lord  Grenville : — 

*  My  dear  Lord,  '  Gloucester  Place,  March  5th. 

*  *  *  '  On  the  subject  which  we  have  diacuased  so  fully,  I  have 
nothing  to  add.  That  the  loss  of  Lord  Howick  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  be  severely  felt  is  unquestionable ;  but  I  cannot  concur  with 
you  in  thinking  that  the  effect  of  it,  unless  obviated  by  some  previous 
arrangement,  woidd  be  tlie  dissolution  of  the^Government,  still  less  do  I 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  mode  proposed  is  the  only  practicable  one, 
or  even  the  best  that  might  be  adopted.  *  *  *  It  is,  however,  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement  to  which  yon 
attach  such  extreme  importance ;  it  is  also  imposswle  for  me  to  become 
a  party  to  it.    Ever  sincerely  yours,  Siomouth.' 

We  are  surprised  that  the  Dean  can  have  had  ai\y  doubt  that 
this  letter  alludes  to  the  prospect  of  Lord  Howick*s  being  called 
to  the  Lords^  and  to  a  proposal  of  Lord  Grenville's  for  replacing 
him  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Canning.  This  we 
think  is  clear  from  the  following  letter,  which  we  find  on  the 
same  page : — 

*  My  dear  Lord,  *  Gloucester  Place,  March  Uth,  1807. 

'  After  having  fully  considered  the  diflBculties  we  talked  of  yesterday, 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  only  one  course  for  me  to  pursue  with 
justice  to  you  and  with  honour  to  myself.  My  opinion  on  parts  of  the 
bill  respecting  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  communications  now  going 
on  with  Mr,  Canning  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  him  with  the  Go- 
vemmenty*  separately  afford  sufficient  ground  for  this  conviction,  and, 
when  taken  together,  admit  of  no  alternative.  Ever  sincerely  yours, 
— vol.  ii.  p.  461.  *  SinMOUTH.' 

On  Saturday  the  14th  of  March,  says  Lord  Malmesbury, 
^  Canning  was  with  me,  entered  into  a  long  account  of  his  own  conduct, 
principles,  &c.,  and  said  that  he  had  received  and  rejected  overtures 
from  Lord  Grenville ;  but  that  he  had  not  explained  himself  fully  and 
decidedly  tiH  this  morning,  when  he  had  told  Lord  Grenville  that  the 

•  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  character  of  Peter  Plymleyy  states,  that  if  the  TaknU  had 
asted  foujr-and-twenty  hours  longer  Canning  was  to  have  joined  them. 

King's 
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King's  seBtimentfl  being  now  Ailly  and  diitincdy  pronduneed  (wUeb  wm 
all  he  wanted  to  know),  hit  part  was  decidedly  taken  to  aupport  the 
King,  declarinff  with  a  threat  that  he  would  never  sii  in  im  same 
cabinet  with  JtddingUm.'*  * — Corr,,  vol.  iv.  p.  367. 

Thus  we  see  that  Sidmouth  on  the  5th  and  11th  declared  his 
resolution  to  resign  if  Canning  was  introduced,  and  Cannii^  on 
the  14th  declared  he  never  would  sit  in  a  eabinei  with  SidnunUh — 
a  threat  produced^  we  presume^  by  Lord  Granville's  having  com- 
municated to  him  Sidmouth's  hostile  declaration. 

In  reply  to  Sidmouth's  letter  of  the  11th,  Grenville  only  wrote 
to  beg  him  to  suspend  his  resolution  till  they  should  have  met 
and  conversed ;  but  Lord  Sidmouth  *  had  already  made  a  aimilar 
communication  to  his  Majesty^  and  had  received  his  Majesty's 
gracious  conmiands  to  remain  in  his  office.' — (ii.  462.)  On  that 
same  day,  however.  Lord  Sidmouth  bad  made  an  overture  to  Mr. 
Perceval — the  leader  of  the  Oppoiitum — 

*  for  a  communication  respecting  the  best  means  of  defeatmg  die  Ca- 
tholic Bill,  and  upon  thai  subject  only;  and  a  meeting  was  fixed  for 
Friday  the  13th ;  hut  in  the  interim,  Lord  Howick  having  finally  post- 
poned the  second  reading  of  his  bill,  and  the  King  not  having  accepted 
Lord  Sidmouth's  resignation,  the  latter  requested  Lord  Arden  to  explain 
to  Mr.  Perceval  the  reason  of  his  declining  the  interview,  which  was, 
that  the  step  **  would  be  premature  and  improper  until  he  was  fully  in- 
formed of  the  final  determination  of  the  Government."  All  this  was  sub- 
sequently explained  to  Lord  Grenville,  who  in  their  parting  conversa- 
tion expressed  his  unqualified  satisfaction  in  all  Lord  Sidmouth's  inter- 
course.'— ii.  464. 

The  Dean  does  not  state  the  authority  on  which  he  prints 
these  words,  *  upon  that  subject  mly^  in  italics,  for  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  aays,  '  that  Sidmouth's  overture  threw  out  a  general  hint  of 
coming  round '  {Malm,  Corr.y  iv.  368).  Indeed  we  regret  that  the 
Dean  has  not  given  the  whole  documentary  evidence  of  this  trans- 
action, in  which  Lord  Sidmouth's  proceedings  seem  to  us  rather 
obscure.  We  confess  that  we  should  like  to  see  explained — what 
looks  like  the  complicated  intrigue  of  a  Spanish  farce,  rather  than 
the  councils  of  British  statesmen — the  simultaneous  communica- 
tions between  so  important  a  member  of  the  Oppoaition  as  Mr. 
Canning  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and,  par  conti^e- 
coup,  of  the  President  of  the  Council  with  Mr.  Perceval.  That 
Lord  Sidmouth's  proceeding,  strange  as  it  looks,  was  not  only 
justifiable,  but  honourable,  we  are  unwilling  to  doubt ;  and  it  was 
certainly  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  the  King  himself: — 

*  Queen's  Palace,  March  25th,  1801. 

'  Although  the  King  is  deprived  of  the  services  of  Lord  Sidmouth  in 
the  arrangement  which  he  has  made  for  the  formation  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration, his  Majesty  cannot  release  him  from  his  situation  without  ex- 
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pretsing  to  him  the  tatitfactkm  whidi  he  has  deri?ed  from  the  sappert 
which  Lord  Sidmouth  has  giveti  to  him  throughout  the  progreas  of  a 
transaction  in  which  his  decided  principles  and  his  feeUngs  woe  at 
stake.  The  King  is  not  less  sensible  of  the  readiness  with  which  Lord 
Sidmouth  complied  wiUi  his  wish  that  he  should  continue  in  oflioe  for 
the  last  fortnight,  under  circumstances  which  his  Majest  j  is  well  awaie 
must  have  been  equally  painful  and  embarrassing ;  and  he  desires  Lord 
Sidmouth  will  be  assured  that  he  shall  ever  feel  a  sincere  interest  in  his 
welfare.*— vol.  ii.  pp.  466,  461. 

Lord  Sidmouth  seems  to  intimate  (rol.  iL  p.  467)  that  he  had 
received  something  like  an  invitation  to  join  the  new  Oovenunenty 
having  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  its  head,  which  he  states  that  he 
had  resolved  not  to  do ;  but  there  is,  we  think,  abundant  evi- 
dence that  this  was  a  misapprehension;  nor  can  we  imagine^ 
considering  the  antagonist  pledges  of  him  and  Mr.  Canning, 
now  one  of  the  most  important  leaders  of  the  new  Cabinet,  how 
such  a  proposal  could  have  been  thought  of.  Office  was,  however, 
offered  through  him  to  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  and  declined. 

Lord  Sidmouth  is  now  out  of  place,  and,  in  fact,  in  Opposition 
—-though  he  protests  against  being  so  considered — and,  '  hushed 
in  grim  repose,  expects  his  prey,'  or,  in  other  words,  was  waiting 
his  opportunity  for  attacking  the  ministers.  That  was  soon  pre- 
sented by  the  second  Copenhagen  expedition  in  the  sununer  of 
1807,  which  the  Sidmouths  joined  with  the  Whigs  in  condemning, 
and  which  Dr.  Pellew  still  laments  over  as  a  public  immorality 
and  national  dishonour.  If  we  chose  to  examine  the  Dean's  ar- 
guments on  this  point — ^his  condemnatory  views  of  the  political 
motives  of  the  design — his  becoming  horror  at  the  '  frightful 
slaughter '  and  '  bloodguiltiness '  of  the  execution — we  are  afraid 
that  they  would  make  but  a  poor  figure  by  the  side  of  his  glow- 
ing exultation  at  the  Jirst  Copenhagen  expedition,  his  proud 
and  dutiful  recollections  of  his  own  father*s  heroic  achievements, 
and  of  all  the  other  *  frightful  slaughters  *  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
sec,  had  no  other  exemption  from  the  general  charge  of  '  blood- 
guiltiness'  than  that  Lord  Sidmouth  happened  to  be  in  office  when 
they  were  perpetrated.*  We  thought,  we  have  thought  ever  since, 
and  we  still  think — as  did  at  the  time  the  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try— ^that  the  second  expedition  to  Copenhagen  was  as  perfectly 
justifiable  as  the  first ;  and  really  it  is  a  little  too  bad  to  encounter 
again,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  all  the  out-of-office  scruples  and 


*  We  wonder  the  Dean  did  not  call  to  mind  one  of  the  retorti  of  the  day  agaiiut 
Sidmouth,  when  tponting  hit  ethica  about  Copenhagen — *  Are  our  loldien  aud  cailocs 
to  be  like  the  apotnecartet  in  Dryden — 

«  .  Who  mu«t  but  kill, 

When  Doctort  fint  bare  signed  the  bloody  bill "  t ' 

opposition 
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opposilion  sensibilities  of  Lord  Sidmoath  and  Brother  Bragge. 
r  Nor  can  we  conceal  our  regret  at  seeing  the  notorious  malignity 
of  that  strange  moralist  Mr.  Jefferson  against  this  country  brought 
forward  by  the  Dean  of  Norwich  as  an  auxiliary  to  Lord  Sid« 
mouth : — 

Mt  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  transatlantic  statesman,  Mr. 
Jefferson^  should  have  included  the  conflagration  of  Copenhagen'* 
amongst  several  other  facts  in  proof  of  the  total  extinction  of  national 
morality  in  the  present  age." — JefferscrCs  Memoirs^  p.  81.' — vol.  ii. 
p.  489,  note. 

But  we  think  our  readers  will  be  something  more  than  surprised 
to  hear  that — in  the  whole  twenty  pages  dedicated  to  an  elaborate 
accusation  of  spoliation  and  perfidy  against  England — ^the  real 
clue  to  and  complete  justification  of  the  whole  policy — the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit — are  not  so  much  as  mentioned ! 
Hear  what  Citizen  Fouche^  a  member  of  Buonaparte^s  Cabinet, 
tells  us — 

'  The  success  of  the  attack  on  Copenhagen  was  the  first  derangement 
of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Navy 
of  Denmark  was  to  have  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  France,  Since 
Uie  catastrophe  of  Paul,  I  had  never  seen  Napoleon  in  such  a  rage. 
That  which  struck  him  most  in  this  vigorous  coup  de  main  was  the 
promptitude  and  resolution  of  the  British  ministry.' — Mhnoires,  vol.  ii. 
p.  137.  * 

And  this  was  the  affiur  of  which  Lord  Sidmouth  declares,  with 
such  absunl  emphasis,  *  Whm  I  die,  Copenhagen  will  he  found  at 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  F  We  well  remember  the  debates  on  this 
question,  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Canning's  most  eloquent  and 
triumphant  refutation  of  all  these  calumnies  against  England,  and 
we  cannot  patiently  submit  to  an  attempt  to  revive  the  notoriously 
factious  pretences  which  were  forty  years  ago  debated  in  the  face 
of  England  and  of  Europe,  and  silenced  and  crushed  by  majorities 
— in  the  Lords  of  105  to  41 — and  in  the  Commons^  notwithstand- 
ing the  union  of  the  Whigs  and  Sidmouthites,  by  224  to  64. 

Lord  Sidmouth  followed  up  this  explosion  by  protests  and 
motions,  marked  by  the  same  spirit,  for  the  safe  preservation  of 
the  Danish  ships  for  the  Danish  Government,  and  for  the  in- 
demnification of  the  '  unfortunate  '  Danish  merchants  who  were 
the  victims  of  England's  disgraceful   system  of  perfidy  and 

*  We  have  not  such  implicit  faith  in  tbete  Memoirs  ai  other,  perhaps  better  judges, 
profess ;  but  the  fact  of  the  secret  articles  is  now  notorious.  Foucb6  says  that  Buona- 
parte suspected  Talleyrand  of  having  betrayed  him,  and  it  is  true  that  Talleyrand  hap- 
pened to  be  dismissed  the  very  day  our  expedition  sailed;  but  it  was  for  a  different 
cause — some  pecuniary  jobbing.  The  information  reached,  we  believe,  our  Govern- 
ment, and  that  of  Portugal,  whose  fleet  was  similarly  menaced,  through  a  RuMiian 
channel.   All  Russia,  except  Alexander,  was  against  France. 
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plunder ;  but  a  cobtsmptuoui  diviikm  of  36  to  16  farced  him  to 
abandon  the  ungrateful  topic,  which  we  humbly  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  our  good  old  friend,  that  we  had  been  allowed  to  oontmue 
to  forget. 

On  the  27th  of  May  Lord  Grenville  brought  forward  the 
Catholic  question,  and  was  opposed  by  Lord  Sidnkmth,  a  portion 
of  whose  speech  confirms  what  we  have  before  said  as  to  his  and 
the  King*s  sentiments  about  paying  the  Catholic  clergy;  and,  in 
truth,  the  whole  speech  is  worthy  of  consideration  at  the  present 
moment : — 

<Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done,  and,  be  hoped,  would  be 
done,  for  Ireland.  She  required  to  be  emancipated  from  poverty  and 
ignorance,  and  those  evils  could  only  be  obviated  by  industry  and  rn- 
struction.  •  .  .  .  With  these  several  measures  he  should  toish 
to  combine  a  moderate  provision,  at  the  charge  of  the  State,  for  the 
deserving  part  of  the  liomaH  Catholic  clergy^  with  the  view  of  con- 
vincing tbem  that,  by  peaceable  and  becoming  conduct,  they  would 
entitle  themselves  to  the  favour  of  Government* — ^vol.  ii.  p.  501- 
S02.» 

During  the  couple  of  years  that  followed.  Lord  Sidmouth, 
being  still  out  of  office,  joined  readily  in  every  factious  movement 
made  by  the  Whigs,  though  not  formally  coalescing  with  them. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  discouragement  created  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  retreat  and  death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  Lord  Grey 
brought  forward  a  motion  of  censure  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Spanish  campaign  had  been  conducted ;  and  although  the  motion 
was  made  by  the  adversaries  of  any  struggle  and  the  prophets  of 
ultimate  discomfiture  and  defeat.  Lord  Sidmouth^  who  pro- 
fessed opposite  feelings,  voted  with  the  Whigs — with  a  view  to 
displace  the  existing  Government,  or,  as  we  rather  think,  to 
produce  a  crack  in  the  building,  through  which  he  and  his 
friends  might  wriggle  in.  In  the  same  way  he  joined  in  the 
clamour  against  the  Orders  in  Council, 

*  with  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  which  he  was  fully  impressed,  and 
Was  extremely  anxious  that  the  Qovemment  should  pursue  a  more  con- 
ciliatory policy  towards  the  United  States/ — vol.  ii.  p.  508, 

We,  who  now  know  the  determined  hostility  of  the  LTnited 
States  at  that  juncture,  and  that  they  were  only  waiting  the  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  the  game  of  Buonaparte,  by  falling  upon  us 


*  The  Dean  givea  in  a  note  this  extract  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Welle»ley  to  Lord 
Sidmouth  :— *  Dublin,  August  3, 1824.— I  often  think  of  the  policy  of  a  pMeprrmmttm 
for  tht  Roman  CathoUc  cUargy,  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  suggest  it  to  Mr.  Pe«l ;  bu 
the  mode  of  effecting  it  offers  many  embarrassing  questions.*  What  a  mislbitaoe  that 
this  did  not  form  part  of  the  arrangement  of  1829]— which,  without  it,  has  produced 
unalloyed  mischief. 
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when  we  should  be  least  able  to  resist  the  ^dneral  lMiuh>  mast 
read  all  this  episode  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  political  life  with  jorrow, 
we  had  almost  said  shame — aad  we  camiot  but  wonder  that  Dr. 
Pellew — finding,  we  suppose^  no  other  oomplimentarj  author- 
should  have  the  naivete  to  tell  us 

*.that  his  Lordship's  sentiments  were  At^rA/y  gratifying  to  the  American 
minister^  Mr.  Pinknei/.'—-Yol.  ii.  p.  508. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  it  might  have  been  safely  added^  that 
they  were  also  highly  gratifying  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

This,  we  think,  does  no  great  credit  to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  and 
it  was  followed  early  next  session  by  another  proceeding  which 
we  think  does  no  more,  and  of  which  even  the  Dean  of  Norwich 
marks  his  tacit  disapprobation  by  not  even  alluding  to  it.  We 
mean  the  countenance  given  to  Colonel  Wardle  and  Mrs.  Clarke 
by  Bragge  Bathurst*s  moving  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Duke  of 
York — which,  after  his  resignation,  the  vast  majority  of  all  sides 
of  the  House  thought  wantonly  offensive,  and  negatived  without  a 
division. 

The  financial  measures  of  the  new  Government  Lord  Sid- 
mouth concurred  with  Lord  Grenville  in  condemning,  *  as  invad- 
ing Mr.  Pitt's  grand  measure  of  the  Sinking  Fund,' — from  which, 
however,  it  is  subsequently  admitted  that '  Mr.  Pitt  himself  had 
long  ago  set  the  example  of  departing'  (ii.  514) ;  but  even  if  he 
had  not,  how  could  any  rational  man  argue  that  a  measure  formed 
and  calculated  for  an  ordinary  futurity  was  to  be  inflexibly  ad* 
bered  to  in  circumstances  so  awfully  different,  and  when  the 
question  was  not  of  theories  of  finance,  but  on  the  very  existence 
of  the  country  ?  And  here  again,  as  is  usual,  when  L.ord  Sid- 
mouth does  anything  very  indefensible,  the  Dean  produces,  from 
his  archives,  a  chorus  of  applause  from  his  Lordship's  little  knot 
of  worshippers. 

The  unfortunate  dissension  between  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  dissolved  the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration, 
which  the  Dean  characterizes  as  'feeble,'  for  no  other  visible 
reason  than  because  Lord  Sidmouth  did  not  belong  to  it;  for 
we  have  just  seen  that  it  took  the  boldest  war  measure  ever 
iaken,  and  justified  it  against  the  coalesced  Opposition  by  majori- 
ties of  nearly  three  to  one ;  and  we  know  that  even  a  fragment  of 
it  was  strong  enough  to  carry  the  oountiy  triumphantly  through 
the  most  terrific  difficulties  and  dangers  that  it  ever  had  expe- 
rienced. 

•  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Perceval  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  in  forming  an  extended 
administration;  and  on  their  refusal,  be  offered  a  seat  in  the 
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Cabinet^  ai  Secretaiy-at- War,  to  Bragge  Bathurst,  and  infcHmed 
Sidmouth 

^ that  vacancies  would  be  kept  open  for  some  of  his  friends  in  the  Hoase 
of  Commons but,  strange  to  say,  making  no  offer  of  office  to  Lord 
Sidmouth  himself.  •  •  .  Mr.  Perceval  candidly  assigned  the  pre* 
judices  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  old  Pitt  connexion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Lord  Sidmouth's  immediately  forming  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  fear  that  they  would  by  that  circumstance  be  much  alien- 
ated from  the  ministers,  if  not  wholly  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Canning, 
as  the  reason  why  he  had  not  immediately  sought  his  Lordship's  own 
assistance  in  the  Cabinet"  ' — ^vol.  iii.  pp.  5,  6, 1. 

This  of  course  failed,  but  the  extract  from  Mr.  Percevars  letter 
showfy  first,  that  the  animoaity  with  Mr.  Canning  was  still  irre- 
ooncileable,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt's  particular  friends — some  of  them, 
we  know,  calm,  well-judging,  and  placable  men,  who  knew  the 
details  of  the  case,  and  were  afterwards  good  friends  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth—considered  that  Sidmouth  had  behaved  very  ill  to  Pitt  in 
the  secession  of  July,  1805.  On  this  failure  Sidmouth  endea- 
voured to  renew  and  draw  closer  his  alliance  with  Lord  Grenville, 
but  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  him  a  distinct  pledge  as  to  his 
future  conduct  on  the  Catholic  question^  Sidmouth  resolved  to 
stand  aloof,  with,  however, 

*  a  bias  to  support  the  measures  of  the  present  administration,  which 
ctmtud  now  oe  considered  $o  weak  as  to  justify  our  concurring  on  that 
ground  otdy^  and  before  they  are  tried,  in  any  parliamentary  proceeding 
for  their  removal.' — vd.  iii.  p.  17. 

This  accounts  for  the  use  of  the  epithet  feAle,  before  applied 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  ministry,  for  Lord  Sidmouth  had 
attempted  to  justify  his  previous  opposition  to  a  government 
formed  on  his  own  principles  of  protecting  the  King's  conscience, 
by  the  absurd  excuse  of  its  weakness  and  incapacity ;  but  now» 
though  it  had  lost  the  Duke  of  Portland  himself.  Lord  Gustlereagh, 
Mr.  Canning,  and  their  numerous  and  pow^fnl  friends,  and  had 
gained  only  the,  as  yet  doubtful,  assistance  of  Lord  WeUesley,  he 
chose  to  consider  it  as  strong  enough  to  justify  a  bias  towards 
it — that  is,  as  we  rather  interpret  the  phrase,  feeble  enough  to 
excite  a  hope  of  the  Doctor's  being  called  in. 

This  accordingly  happened  in  April,  1811,  when  Mr.  Perceval 
endeavoured  to  reunite  the  late  Pitt  party  by  the  junction  of 
Sidmouth,  Wellesley,  Canning,  Castlereagh,  and  the  existing 
Government ;  but  this  also  failed.  Wellesley  would  not  go  on 
without  Canning, — Canning  and  Sidmouth  were  still  irrecon- 
cilable, and  Castlereagh  also  declined.  Mr.  Perceval's  Gov^n- 
ment  was  therefore  very  near  escaping  the  political  small-pox — 
but  he  too  was  destined  to  take  it.    Only  a  month  before  the 
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iadden  tenntnation  of  his  virtuous  and  honourable  life  and  vic- 
torious administration,  the  inevitable  Doctor  entered  his  cabinet 
as  President  of  the  Council. 

And  here,  we  think,  for  the  first  time  in  his  ministerial  life. 
Lord  Sidmouth  found,  and,  we  believe,  felt  himself  in  his  proper 
place.  Bj  PitI  he  had  bea:i  overshadowed  when  not  overpowered 
— his  alliances  with  the  Whigs  were  heterogeneous  and  almost 
discordant ;  and  when  out  of  office  his  manceuvres  to  return  to 
power,  however  disguised  from  his  better  judgment  by  self-love 
or  the  flattery  of  his  friends,  were  awkward,  and  hardly  consistent 
with  the  real  integrity  of  his  heart  But  in  a  respectable  and  (as 
he  soon  had)  an  efficient  office  in  a  Tory  cabinet  all  his  good 
qualities  were  drawn  out,  and  his  best  energies  consequently  em- 
ployed in  their  natural  direction ;  his  characteristic  good  nature 
was  grati6ed  by  a  gradual  and  eventually  cordial  reconciliation 
with  all  his  early  friends ;  and  he  was  now  enabled  to  pursue  his 
political  career  without  any  deviation  frcmi  the  great  principles 
which  had  guided  his  earlier  life. 

On  Mr.  Perceval  s  death  in  May,  1812— after  some  abortive 
efforts  to  form  cabinets  under  Lord  Wellesley  and  Lord 
Moira  respectively — the  existing  Ministry  was  confirmed — Lord 
Liverpool  being  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Lord  Sidmouth 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  H(»ne  Department — an  office  for  which 
he  had  always,  we  think,  a  strong  predilection,  and  for  which, 
during  eight  or  nine  most  eventful  and  critical  years,  he  showed 
himself  admirably  fitted.  His  friends  were  of  course  suitably 
provided  for,  and  they,  like  their  leader — good  souls — amal« 
gamated  kindly  and  cordially  with  colleagues  from  whom  they 
really  never  had  had  any  substantial  difference  but  the  being  in 
or  out* 

The  only  point  of  which  Lord  Sidmouth's  new  position  could 
be,  by  the  most  censorious  critic,  charged  with  anything  like 
inconsistency,  was,  that  the  Catholic  question  was  now  left  an  open 
one — but  so  it  had  virtually  been  ever  since  Mr.  Pitt*s  second 
administration ;  and  all  that  could  be  expected  from  Lord  Sid- 
mouth, was  what  he  performed  to  the  last — a  manful  and  in- 
dependent assertion  of  his  own  opinions. 

The  volume  is  now  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  a  narra« 
Uve  of  the  public  events  during  that  long  and  disgraceful  series 
of  seditious  riots  which  from  the  year  1813  to  1820  disturbed  so 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  some  instances  amounted  to 
murder,  high  treason,  and  actual  rebellion.  The  Dean  gives 
copious  details  of  these  transactions,  many  of  which  are  new  to 
the  public,  and  we  particularly  wish  that  we  had  room  for 
his  account  of  the  celebrated  Manchester  Riot  and  its  suppres* 
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sion.  The  military  pro€eediii)(i  are  rery  ably  told  in  an  original 
letter^  recently  written  by  Sir  William  JoUiffe^  who  was  himself — 
being  then  a  lieatenantin  the  15th  Howars — an  actor  in  the  scene 
he  so  well  describes.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  letter,  and 
indeed  the  whole  narrative  of  this  series  of  events,  without  feel- 
ings  of  wonder,  shame,  and  indignation  at  the  insane  turbulence 
of  the  people,  and  the  factious  violence  of  parties — ^when  Hunt 
was  a  patriot,  and  almost  a  power;  and  the  lawful  and  even 
lenient  suppression  of  this  Manchester  riot  was  stigmatised 
to  an  infuriate  populace  as  a  Peterloo  MOBBOcre.  The  Govern- 
ment boldly,  in  defiance  of  the  clamour  both  in  Parliament 
and  out,  thanked  the  Manchester  magistrates  for  their  spirit — 
dismissed  Lord  Fitzwilliam  from  the  lieutenancy  of  Yorkshire  for 
calling  a  public  meeting  to  censure  those  proceedings — ^proposed 
and  carried  through  Parliament  six  acts  to  arrest  and  punish  libel- 
lous, seditious,  and  treasonable  practices — and  notwithstanding, 
we  must  say,  the  disgraceful  countenance  that  these  violences 
received  from  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
succeeded  in  rejecting  inflammatory  amendments  in  the  Lords 
by  159  to  34,  and  in  the  Commons  by  183  to  150.  In  all  these 
severe  trials  Lord  Sidmouth  showed  the  greatest  forbearance 
with  the  most  undaunted  firmness,  and  there  is  no  minister  of  his 
times,  nor  indeed,  we  believe,  of  any  times,  to  whom  we  may  more 
truly  apply  one  of  his  own  favourite  quotations — 

*  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium 
Mente  quatit  solida!' 

Here  we  have  to  notice  a  circumstance  that  seems  to  us  very 
extraordinary.  We  have  hilherto  seen  but  too  much  of  the 
antagonism  and  antipathies  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Mr.  Canning. 
We  know  that  they  were  pledged  in  much  bitter  language  never 
to  meet  in  the  same  cabinet,  and  we  expected  with  considerable 
curiosity  the  Dean  of  Norwich's  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  induced  them  to  depart  from  that  resolution.  Not  that  we 
ourselves  ever  doubted  of  the  propriety  of  the  reconciliation  and 
junction,  but  others  had ;  and  we  wished  to  see  what  still  more 
satisfactory  version  the  Sidmouth  papers  would  enable  a  pane- 
gyrical biographer  to  give  of  so  remarkable  a  transaction.  Even 
the  example  of  Lord  Eldon's  biographer  *  had  not  at  all  prepared 
Us  for  the  mode  in  which  the  biographer  of  Lord  Sidmoutn  has 
dealt  with  this  topic — he  never  mentions  it  at  all! 

Under  the  date  of  1812  the  Dean  relates  that,  the  magisterial 

*See  (Q.  R.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  110)  our  remark  on  tlie  omiision  in  Mr.  Twisi'a  *  Life  of 
Bldon*  to  notice  Mr.  Canuing's  return  to  the  cabinet  in  18SS. 
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ezamitiaiion  of  the  pap^  of  the  Comte  d' Antraigues  (an  emigrant 
murdered  by  his  serrant)  having  accidentally  brought  Mr.  Can- 
ning into  the  same  room  with  L^rd  Sidmouth^  they  shook  hands 
with  some  appearance  of  civility  and  even  kindness.  He  dwells, 
indeed,  with  complacency  on  the  good  feeling  which  this  incident 
produced  on  the  future  relations  of  the  parties ;  but  he  does  not 
say  that,  four  years  later — 4ih  June,  1816 — Canning  as  Presi- 
dent, and  Sidmouth  as  Secretary  of  State,  were  gazetted  together 
as  members  of  the  same  fioard  of  Control,  and  sat^  of  course,  in 
the  same  Cabinet;  nor  does  he  mention  Canning's  return  to 
the  Cabinet  (after  a  short  secession)  in  1822. 

Surely  this  is  a  strange  suppression,  and  if  made  from  any  over 
anxiety  about  Lord  Sidmouth*s  political  consistency,  it  is  very 
ill  judged — for  in  the  first  place,  the  facts  are  as  notorious  as  that 
Lord  Sidmouth  ever  existed ;  secondly,  there  was  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in'them — for  Lord  Sidmouth*s  whole  political  life  was,  as  re- 
garded his  selection  of  colleagues,  a  whirl  of  inconsistencies  ;  and 
lastly,  the  omission  of  such  a  capital  figure  as  Mr.  Canning  from 
the  stene  only,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  serves  to  make  him  the 
more  remarkable. 

Lord  Sidmouth,  now  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  retired  into  pri- 
vate life.  He  had  lost  his  first  lady,  the  mother  of  all  his  children, 
in  July,  1811 :  in  July,  1824,  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  his 
early  friend  Lord  Stowell — the  widow  of  Mr.  Townshend,  a  lady 
whose  '  prudent,  friendly,  and  generous  line  of  conduct  quickly 
won  the  very  sincere  affection  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  family.'  (vol.  iii. 
p.  411.)  The  large  property  that  this  lady  inherited  from  her 
father  in  1835  enabled  Lord  Sidmouth  to  indulge  his  own  high 
sense  of  independence  by  resigning  a  pension  of  3000/.  a-year, 
granted  him,  under  Act  of  Parliament,  on  his  retiring  from  office. 
This  lady,  too,  he  was  doomed  for  a  short  time  to  survive,  losing 
her  in  the  spring  of  1842. 

But  Lord  Sidmouth's  retirement  was  by  no  means  ascetic,  nor 
even  negligent  of  Such  duties  as  he  found  himself  able  to  perform. 
His  last  speech  in  Parliament  was  made  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1829,  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill — that  unhappy 
measure  which,  however  right  in  itself,  was  the  first  or  at  least  the 
most  flagrant  example  in  our  political  history  of  the  sacrifice  of 
pledges,  principles,  and  party y  to  the  influences  of  that  combina- 
tion of  inferior  motives  which  miscalls  itself  expediency,  *  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,'  says  the  brave  old  man,  '  I  am  disheartened. 
We  seem  to  be  in  a  shattered  boat,  and  in  a  strange  and  agitated 
sea,  without  pilot,  chart,  or  compass.* 

On  the  Reform  Bill — ^the  unhappy  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
bad  precedent  and  suicidal  schism — Lord  Sidmouth,  then  in  his 
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75th  year,  sedulously  attended  the  debates  and  dlvisiODS.  When  so 
many  other  peers  gare  way  to  prevent  the  swamping  of  the  House 
of  liords  with  an  inundation  of  partisan  peerages  created  €td  hoe. 
Lord  Sidmouth  did  not  speak,  but  roted  resolutely,  declarii^ — 
^  For  my  own  part,  I  should  pref(er  seeing  this  destructiye  Bill  carried- 
by  s  most  unconstitutional  and  flagrant  misuse  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
than  at  the  expense  of  the  consistency,  honour,  and  character  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  /  will  not,  therefore,  assist  in  relieving  jMd  Grey 
from  the  inducement  to  do  wrong  by  doing  wrong  myself.' — Letter  to 
Lord  Exmouthf  vol.  iii.  p.  435. 

Having  thus  performed  his  last  duties  to  his  country,  he  now 
retired  altogether  into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  where — spaying  ever 
and  anon  instalments  of  the  heavy  price  of  longevity  in  the  loss  of 
hb  coevals — he  wore  away,  in  the  cheerful  society  of  a  few  select 
friends,  and  under  the  vigilant  care  of  his  affectionate  family,  the 
tranquil  and  pious  twilight  of  his  long  and  busy  day.  '  Placida 
demmn  morte  qulevit,' — he  died  literally  in  the  arms  of  his 
chilidren  on  Thursday  the  15th  of  February,  1844— the  last  of  the 
generation  and  we  may  add  of  the  cUus  of  statesmen  who  cha* 
racterise  the  reign  of  George  III. 

There  b  no  part  of  this  work  that  we  have  read  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  that  which  is  more  peculiarly  the  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich*s  own — his  narrative  of  the  close  of  this  amiable  life,  and  his 
concluding  reflections  on  its  general  tenor  and  character.  They 
are  written  with  taste,  feeling,  piety,  and  with,  we  have  no  doubt, 
a  conviction  of  their  justice.  There  is  here,  indeed  (as  there  has 
been  all  through  the  work),  a  tendency  to  soften  defects  and  to 
exalt  merits ;  but  this — always  excusable  in  so  near  a  relative-^ 
becor-  )s  in  this  last  stage  of  a  biography  —  when  the  vniter 
stands,  as  it  were,  over  the  grave  of  his  revered  friend — a  grace* 
ful  and  Christian  sentiment ;  and  in  fact  critical  truth  can  adopt 
much  of  his  copious  and  affectionate  tribute.  He  draws  from  his 
review  of  the  character  the  conclusion  that  Tacitus  saw  in  the 
aspect  of  his  friend  —  bonum  virum  facile  crederes,  magnum 
libenter;  and  we  willingly  admit  that  though  amongst  the 
eminent  persons  who  illustrated  the  last  forty  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  III. — the  friends  or  rivals  of  Lord  Sidmouth — ^there 
were  some  abler  and  many  more  brilliant  orators  and  statesmen, 
there  was  at  least — under  his  own  view  of  his  duties — no  sincerer 
patriot — no  more  honourable  or  better  man. 

In  addition  to  all  the  private  virtues  and  social  amiabilities, 
he  had  many  valuable  public  qualities,  which,  by  his  original 
inaptitude  or  reluctance  for  parliamentary  debate,  he  never  was 
able  to  produce  to  their  full  extent.  In  such  a  Government 
as  ours,  the  talents  of  statesmen  are  popularly  measured  by 
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the  tingle  one  of  oratory;  and,  perhaps,  not  unjustly;  for,  dif- 
ferent and  even  opposite  as  the  qualities  sometimes  seem,  the 
force  and  brilliancy  of  eloquence  have  generally  been  found  united 
with  the  soundest  logic,  the  most  extensive  information,  and 
highest  scale  of  intellectual  faculties.  *  OtU  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh^'  and  those  who  have  spoken  best  in 
Parliament  have  had,  for  the  most  part,  powers  that  would  have 
ensured  their  superiority  in  other  walks  of  life.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth wanted  something  of  the  internal  spring  and  spirit  as  well 
as  the  mere  mechanical  facility  that  constitute  the  orator ;  and  he 
certainly  paled  his  ineffectual  fire  before  the  meridian  bright* 
ness  of  his  great  contemporaries.  It  may  be  said  of  him 
that  his  minds  eye  was  near-sighted;  it  saw  accurately  enough 
what  was  brought  close  to  it,  but  its  range  was  limited — it  looked 
neither  far  nor  high-^and  he  was  certainly,  from  that  defect  of 
mental  vision,  too  apt  to  give  to  small  objects  somewhat  of  an 
imaginary  magnitude — a  miscalculation  of  the  size  and  weight  of 
himself  and  his  friends  and  of  their  intrinsic  importance  to  the 
public  service,  that  involved  him  in  most  of  the  difficulties  and 
all  the  errors  of  his  political  career.  He  had  generous  notions  of 
the  obligations  which  the  head  of  a  party  owes  to  his  personal 
supporters.  He  had  really  persuaded  himself  that  he  and  they 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  public  service ;  and  though  we 
will  not  say  that  he  ever  (except  perhaps  '  during  the  winter  of 
his  discontent'  with  the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration) 
sacrificed  principle  to  party,  he  was  very  easy,  not  to  say 
lax,  on  questions  of  political  connexion.  He  also,  we  think, 
miscalculated  his  own  powers :  he  was  par  negotiis,  nec  supra,  and, 
excellent  as  the  head  of  a  department,  was,  by  the  structure^  >f  his 
mind  as  well  as  by  an  at  once  too  easy  and  too  confident  temper^ 
less  fit  for  the  head  of  a  Government. 

^  Tel  brille  au  second  rai^,  qui  s'tkJipse  au  premier.' 

But  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  personally  many  noble  qualities 
—truth — honour — integrity — courage.  In  all  his  little  manoeu- 
vres to  obtain  political  objects,  which  he  persuaded  himself  were 
to  enable  him  to  serve  the  country  with  more  effect,  there  never 
was,  we  firmly  believe,  any  duplicity,  not  the  shadow  of  false- 
hood, nor  anything  that  could  in  its  odious  sense  be  called 


ritable  ;  he  was  not  merely  placable,  but  indulgent  to  opponents, 
and  carried  his  good  opinion  of  mankind  almost  to  a  weakness ; 
he  was  sanguine  in  hope  and  inaccessible  to  fear;  and  we 
believe  he  was  one  of  the  half-dozen  men  in  the  whole  world 
who — at  the  highest  spring-tide  of  Buonaparte's  fortunes  — 


intrigue ;  he  was,  in  publi< 
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even  at  his  apatbeoiii  at  Dresden  in  1812 — never  feared  his 
power  nor  doubted  of  his  fall.  This  high  quality  alone,  if  he 
had  had  a  larger  share  of  parliamentary  ability,  would  have 
made  him  a  great  and  (as  events  fell  out)  a  most  triumphant 
minister.  Even  in  a  secondary  place,  his  confidence  and  enei^y 
were  not  useless  in  a  cabinet  which  needed  occasionally  some  of 
his  Tyrtsan  spirit.  It  was  peculiarly  fortunate  that  during  the 
reign  of  riot  he  happened  to  be  at  the  Home  Department  Under 
him  no  one  was  afraid  to  do  his  duty,  and  the  magistrates  and  the 
military  knew  that  he  at  least  would  never  permit  them  to  be 
sacrificed  to  popular  clamour.  His  determination  and  eneigy 
saved  the  country^  we  are  satisfied,  from  many  imminent  disasters; 
and  in  looking  back  at  those  disgraceful  times,  we  forget  all  the 
minor  defects  of  Lord  Sidmouth*s  public  character,  to  remember^ 
with  gratitude,  services  which  few  men  could  have  performed 
with  equal  ability,  and  none  with  a  more  imperturbable  spirit. 
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Note. — Errata  in  the  artide  on  French  Agriculture  in  our  last 
numher— p.  230,  for  1/.  9*.  2c?.,  read  3/.  10*.  lOd.  We  have  to  apolo- 
gise also  for  a  few  others,  hut  they  are  so  ohvious  that  the  reader  himself 
will  have  corrected  them,  or  so  slight  as  to  have  no  effect  on  the  general 
statement.  It  has  heen  observed  to  us,  that  we  state  in  p.  227  that 
15  hectoUtres  are  equivalent  to  17  English  bushels; — but  if  the  person 
who  has  favoured  us  with  the  remark  will  look  higher  up  on  the  page, 
he  will  see  that  the  error  is  his  own.  Our  statement  is,  that  15  hecto- 
litres per  hectare  are  equivalent  to  17  bushels  ^er  English  acre. 
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